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CHAPTEB  VIII. 

FROM  THE  CONCORDAT  OF  WORMS  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  POPE  ADRIAN  IV., 

A.i>.  1132-1159. 

Although  the  Concordat  of  Worms  had  been  welcome  both  to 
the  papal   and  to  the  imperialist  parties   as   putting  an  end 
to  the  contest  which  had  long  raged  between  them,  the  terms 
of  the  compromise  embodied  in  it  did  not  remain  in  force 
beyond  the  death  of  Henry  V.,  which  took  place  at  Utrecht 
in  May,  1125.^     By  this  event  the  empire  and  the  German 
Idngdom  were  left  without  a  natural  heir,  nor  had  Henry  pro- 
vided any  successor;  and  the  princes  of  Germany  saw  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  vacancy  an  opportunity  for  gaining  advan- 
tages at  the  expense  of  the  crown.    A  letter  is  extant,  addressed 
ty  such  of  them  as  had  assembled  for  the  emperor's  funeral  at 
^ires  to  their  absent  brethren,  whom  they  exhort  to  remember 

'In  this  yolume  the  books  are  num-  name    (Chron.  a.d.  1126»  in  Dachery, 

*[^i^firom  the  beginning  of  the  work;  Spicileg. iii.).  GimldusCambrensis makes 

^08c  which  in  the  first  edition  of  Vol.  H.  him  txan  hermit  in   Cheshire — Works, 

^ere  styled  Books  I.,  H.,  lU.,   being  i.  186.  ed.  Brewer  (Chron.  and  Mem.)— 

^"n  reckoned  as  IIL,  TV.,  and  V.  re-  and  hence  infers  that  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 

^>ecti?ely.  land  was  illegitimate,  inasmuch  as  his 

^  Ekkehard  in   ann.  (Patrol,  cliv.).  mother  was  not  a  widow  when  she  mar- 

•*«ere  are  stories  which  represent  Henry  ried  Geoffrey  of  Anjou.    The  Premon- 

^  withdrawing  from  the  world  in  peni-  stratensian  continuator  of  Sigebert  men- 

**ioe.    W'UIiam  of  Nangis  says  that  he  tions  another  jjre tender  who  appeared  in 

^^tered  a  hospital  at  Angers,  and  men-  1 138,  and,  on  being  detected,  became  a 

^iis  a  pretender  who  rose  up  in  his  monk  at  Cluny.    Patrol,  clx.  372. 
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the  oppressions  under  wliicli  both  the  church  and  the  kingdom 
had  suffered,  and  to  take  care  that  the  future  sovereign  should 
be  one  under  whom  both  church  and  kingdom  might  be  free 
from  "so  heavy  a  yoke  of  slavery."®  It  is  supposed  that  this 
letter  was  drawn  up  by  Archbisliop  Adalbert  of  Mentz,  the 
bitter  and  vindictive  enemy  of  the  late  emperor;**  and  in 
the  election  of  a  new  king  this  prelate's  influence  was  exerted 
in  the  spirit  which  the  document  had  indicated.  For  this  elec- 
tion sixty  thousand  men  of  the  four  chief  nations  of  Germany— 
the  Franconians,  the  Saxons,  the  Swabians,  and  the  Bavarians 
— assembled  near  Mentz,  in  the  month  of  August,  encamping 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ilhine,  while  the  conferences  of  their  leaders 
were  held  within  the  city.  The  attendance  of  prelates  and  nobles 
was  such  as  had  not  been  seen  within  the  memory  of  living  men; 
and  under  the  direction  of  a  papal  legate,  who  was  present,  it 
was  settled  that  the  election  should  be  conducted  in  a  form 
analogous  to  that  of  a  pope — that,  as  the  pope  was  chosen  by 
the  cardinals,  and  the  choice  was  ratified  by  the  inferior  clergy, 
so  the  king  should  be  elected  by  ten  representatives  from  each 
of  the  four  chief  nations,  and  their  choice  should  be  confirmed 
by  th^  rest.®  Three  candidates  were  proposed — Frederick,  Duke 
of  Swabia ;  Lothair,  Duke  of  Saxony ;  and  Leopold,  Marquis  of 
Austria ;  to  whom  some  authorities  add  the  name  of  a  fourth- 
Charles  "the  Good,"  Count  of  Flanders.*^  Both  Lothair  and 
Leopold,  however,  professed,  with  strong  protestations,  a  wish 
to  decline  the  honour ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  the  election  were 
about  to  fall  on  Frederick,  the  son  of  Frederick  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  who  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  had  suddenly  emerged 
from  the  undistinguished  crowd  of  Gennan  nobles,  and  had 
been  rewarded  for  liis  services  with  the  dukedom  of  Swabia 
and  the  hand  of  the  emperor's  daughter.^  But  the  younger 
Frederick  was  obnoxious  to  the  hierarchical  party  on  account 
of  his  connexion  with  the  Franconian  emperors,  whose  family 

«  Pcriz,  Leges,  ii.  70.    Honry  in  his  980.    The  anonymous  writer  wlio  is  the 

last  days  had  rcndere<l  himself  very  nn-  ehicf  authority  for   the  election  omits 

popular  hy  intending,  in  accordance  with  Charles  (^Soc  Wattcnbach's  note  in  Perti; 

a  suggestion  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  to  Busk,  i.  175) ;  and  ono  of  his  biogmf^n 

tax  the  whole  kingdom.     Otto  Frising.  states  that  lie  declined  to  become  a  can- 

▼ii.  10.  didate  (Patrol,  rlxvi.   947-8).     He  WM 

«*  Schmidt,  ii.  531 ;  Lndcn,  x.  n.  13.  murdered  in  1127. 

As  to  Adalbert,  see  vol.  ii.  p.  746  ^G80).  f  Raumer.  i.  1«6.     Otto  of  Freising 

•  Anon,  dc    Electiono  Lotharii,    ap.  says  that  Frederick  drew  his  origin  •« 

Pertz,xiii.  510-2;   Order.  Vital,  xii.  20;  nobilissimis    Suevia)    comitibus."      De 

Kaumer,  i.  210.  Gestis  Frederici.  i.  8,  in  Uratifl.;    Ct 

'  Godefr.   Vitcrb.  in  Patrol.  cxcviiL  Chron.  Urspcrg.  209. 
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states  he  had  inherited ;  while  many  of  the  lay  princes,  as  well 
s  the  clergy,  were  mjwilling  to  give  themselvas  a  king  who  was 
ikely  to  assert  too  much  of  independence.  Througli 
idalbert's  artful  policy,  it  was  contrived  that  the  elec-  "^*  ' 
ion  should  fall  on  Lothair,  who,  while  he  still  protested,  strug- 
led,  and  threatened,  was  raised  on  the  shoulders  of  his  partisans 
nd  proclaimed  as  king.^ 

Lothair,  who  was  already  advanced  in  life,*  had  been  conspi- 
uous  for  the  steadiness  of  his  opposition  to  the  late  dynasty, 
nd  on  that  account  was  popular  with  its  enemies;  he  was 
espected  for  his  courage  and  honesty ;  and,  after  a  slight  display 
f  opposition  in  some  quarters,  his  election  was  received  with 
eneral  acquiescence.*  But,  althougli  he  had  always  professed 
limself  a  champion  of  the  church,  the  clerical  party,  which  had 
K)me  so  large  a  part  in  his  advancement,  held  it  necessary  to 
»ind  him  by  new  conditions.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  church 
hould  have  full  liberty  of  election  to  bishopricks,  without  being 
ontroUed,  "  as  formerly,"  by  the  presence  of  the  sovereign,  or 
estrained  by  any  recommendation;*  and  that  the  emperor,  after 
he  consecration  of  any  prelate  so  elected,  should,  without 
my  payment,  invest  him  with  the  regalia  by  the  sceptre,  and 
hould  receive  of  him  an  oath  of  fidelity  **  saving  his  order" — a 
)hrase  which  was  interpreted  as  excluding  tlie  ancient  feudal 
brm  of  homage.™  No  mention  was  made  of  the  Concordat  of 
tVorms,  by  which  the  presence  of  the  prince  at  elections  had 
>een  allowed,  and  while  the  formality  o(  homage  had  been 
eft  untouched,  it  had  been  provided  that,  in  the  case  of  Ger- 
nan  bishops,  investiture  should  precede  consecration ;°  and  this 
lisregard  of  its  reservations  in  behalf  of  the  crown  was  justified 
)y  the  hierarchical  party  under  the  pretence  that  they  had 
>een  granted  to  Henry  V.  alone,  and  not  to  his  successors.® 
Ind  a  further  proof  of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
he  relations  of  the  papal  and  the  imperial  powers  is  furnished 
)y  the  circumstance  that  two  bishops  were  sent  to  Home,  with 

^  Electio  LothAiii,  1.  c. ;   Schmidt,  ii.  him    much    youDger.    See  Baumer,  i. 

34-7 ;  Sismondi.  Hiat.  des  Fr..  v.  213 ;  232. 

^en.  X.  4-16;  Ramner,  i.  210-1.    Cf.  ^  Ekkehard,  a.d.  1123-4;  Order.  Vital. 

Libert.    Stadens.    a.d.    1126.      (^Pertz,  xii.  20 ;  Luden,  x.  0. 

vi.'.  *  *'  Potitionc." 

»  Peter,  the  chronicler  of  Monto  Cas-  ■  Elcetio  Loth.  c.  6.    (Cf.  c.  7.    "A 

ino,  who  had  Been  much  of  him  in  his  nuUo  tamen  fipirituuHum,  ut  moris  crat, 

i«t  days,  describes  him  as  a  hundred  hominium    vel     atrecpit    vel     coiigit.") 

ears  old  at  the  time  of  liis  death  (iv.  Schmidt,  ii.  538-9;  Luden,  x.  18. 

24.  Patrol,  clxxiii.  168  A.).    If  so,  he  "  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  757-8  (695-7). 

■MB  now  eighty-eight;  but  others  make  "  Otto  Frising.  vii.  16. 

B   2 


4  HONORIUSU.  Bo«V. 

a  prayer  that  the  pope  would  confirm  the  election  of  the 
king.P 

The  pontificate  of  Calixtus  11.  was  distinguished  by  the 
vigour  of  his  home  administration.  At  the  Lateran  Council  of 
1123,'*  he  enacted  canons  against  the  invasion  of 
ecclesiastical  property  and  the  conversion  of  churches 
into  fortresses.'  He  suppressed  the  practice  of  carrying  arms 
within  the  city,  which  had  grown  up  during  the  long  contest 
with  the  empire,  and  had  become  the  provocation  to  continual 
and  bloody  afirays ;  and  in  other  ways  he  exerted  himself  suc- 
cessfully against  the  lawlessness  and  disorder  which  had  prevailed 
among  the  Romans."  On  the  death  of  Calixtus,  in  December, 
1124,  a  cardinal  named  Theobald  Bticcapecus  or  Boccadipecora, 
was  chosen  as  his  successor,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Celestine ; 
but,  after  he  had  been  invested  with  the  papal  robe,  and  while 
the  cardinals  were  engaged  in  singing  the  Te  Deum  for  the 
election,  Eobert  Frangipani,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Boman 
nobles,'  burst  with  a  band  of  armed  men  into  the  church  where 
they  were  assembled,  and  insisted  that  Lambert,  Cardinal  Bishop 
of  Ostia,  (a  prudent  and  learned  man,^  who  had  acted  as  the 
late  pope's  legate  at  Worms)  should  be  chosen.  Theobald, 
although  his  election  was  unimpeachable,  and  although  he  had 
received  the  vote  of  Lambert  himself,  thought  it  well  to  prevent 
a  schism  by  voluntarily  withdrawing  from  the  contest;  and 
Lambert,  having  some  days  later  been  elected  in  a  more  regular 
manner,  held  the  papacy  under  the  name  of  Honorius  11.  until 
Feb.  14,  1130.*  But  on  his  death,  a  serious  schism  arose, 
1130.  through  the  rival  elections  of  Gregory,  Cardinal  of 

St.  Angelo,^  and  Peter  Leonis,  cardinal  of  St.  Mary  in  the 
Trastevere,  the  grandson  of  a  wealthy  Jew,  who  had  been  baptized 
under  the  pontificate  and  by  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  The 
"  Leonine  family,"  or  Pierleoni  (as  they  were  called),  had  since 
risen  to  great  power  in  Rome ;  *  their  wealth  had  been  increased 
by  the  continued  practice  of  those  national  arts  which  they  had 

p  Annal.  S.  Disibod.  A  J).  1125  (Pcrtz,  ee,  cnjos  filius  esset ;  unmn  tamen  pro 

xvii.);  Schmidt,    ii    639;   Planck,  iv,  certo  scire,  quod  plenus  esaet  littensa 

834-6.  capita  usque  ad  pedes.'*    Gluon.  Caain. 

«!  See  vol.  ii.  p.  757  (696).  iv.  83. 

'  Cc.  8.  9.  11, 15.  *  Pandulph.  Pisan.  Muiatori,  Aimali 

■  Will.  Malmca.  667 ;  Gibbon,  vi.  335.  VI.  ii.  190  ;  Jaffe'.  549-50 ;  Milman,  iiL 

«  For  the  origin  of  the   family,  see  324 ;  Grcgorov.  iv.  386. 

Gregorovius,  iv.  383-4.  7  As  to  his  family,  see  Gregorovius, 

"  Oderisius,  abbot  of  Monte  Cassino,  iv.  401. 

on  being  asked  by  his  monks  as  to  the  ■  Ghron.  Mauriniac.  in  PlatroL  ftWyr, 

pope'B  parentage,  answered    •'Ignorare  157. 
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not  renounced  with  the  faith  of  their  forefathers;  while  their  poli- 
tical ability  had  been  displayed  in  high  oflBces,  and  in  the  con- 
duct of  important  negociations.  For  a  time  the  Jewish  pedigree 
seems  to  have  been  almost  forgotten,  and  their  genealogy  (like 
that  of  other  great  mediaeval  families,  and  probably  with  equal 
truth)  was  afterwards  deduced  from  the  illustrious  Anicii  and  the 
imperial  Julii  of  ancient  Eome.*  The  future  antipope  himself 
had  studied  at  Paris,  had  been  a  monk  of  Cluny,  had  been  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  by  Paschal  11.,  and  had  been  employed 
as  a  legate  in  England  and  in  France — on  one  occasion  as  the 
colleague  of  his  future  rival,  Gregory.'*  The  circumstances  of 
the  election  are  variously  reported ;  but,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  reports  it  would  appear  that  Gregory  (who  styled  himself 
Innocent  II.),  was  chosen  in  the  church  of  St.  Gregory  on  the 
Ccelian,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Honorius,  with  such 
haste  that  the  proper  formalities  were  neglected ;  whereas  the 
election  of  Peter,  which  took  place  in  St.  Mark's  at  a  later  hour 
of  the  same  day,  was  more  regular,  and  was  supported  by 
a  majority  of  the  cardinals,®  And  the  inference  in  favour  of  Peter 
(or  Anacletus  11.)  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  his 
opponent's  partisans,  while  they  continually  insist  on  the  question 
of  personal  merit,  are  studious  to  avoid  that  of  legality  as  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  election. 

The  rival  popes  were  not,  as  in  former  cases,  represen- 
tatives of  opposite  principles,  but  merely  of  the  rival  in- 
terests of  the  Frangipani  and  the  Leonine  factions.^  Each 
of  them,  at  his  election,  had  gone  through  the  pretence  of 
professing  unwillingness  to  accept  the  elevation;®  and  each 
of  them  now  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  for  the  as- 
sertion of  his  title  to  the  papacy.  In  Rome,  itself,  Anacletus 
prevailed.  Hia  enemies  tell  us  that  he  was  not  only  sup- 
ported by  the  power  and  wealth  of  his  family,  but  that  he 
had  formerly  swelled  his  treasures  by  all  the  corrupt  means 
which  were  open  to  him  as  a  cardinal  or  a  legate;  that  he 
plundered  the  treasury,  that  he  compelled  pilgiims  by  imprison- 
ment  and   hunger    to    submit    to    merciless    exactions,    that 

•  Gregorov.  iv.  393-6.  Ciaoonius  de-  I.  c. ;  WiU.  Malmesb.  695 ;  Muratorl, 
rives  them  from  the  Julii.    i.  1005.  Aunali,  VI.  ii.  212-3.    Nc^inder's  *  Ber- 

*  Eadmer.  Hist  Novomm,  L  vi. ;  Ma-  nard/  87  ;  Luden,  x.  52 ;  Raumer,  i.  221 ; 
billon  in  P&trol.  dxxxii.  33-4.  Milman,  iii.  32G ;  Gregorov.  iv.  398-9. 

«  See  the  letters  in  Patrol  clxxix.  37,        «•  Sismondi,  R<?p.  Ital.  i.  290. 
geqq. ;   Card,  de  Aragon.  ih.  31 ;  Anon.        •  See  Innoc.  Ep  4  (Patrol,  clxxix.)  ; 

Vatican,  ap.  Baron.  1130-3;  Suger,  in  Neander'a  *  Bernard,' 88. 
Patrol,  dxxxvi.  1330;  Chron,  Maurin. 
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lie  melted  down  the  plate  of  churches,  even  employing  Jews  to 
break  up  chalices  and  crucifixes  when  Christian  tradesmen  shrank 
from  such  impiety/  His  connection  with  the  hated  and  un- 
believing race  is  eagerly  caught  up  as  matter  of  reproach ;  and 
he  is  charged  with  scandalous  and  even  revolting  dissoluteness.' 
That  Innocent  is  not  assailed  by  similar  reproaches,  may  have  been 
the  effect  either  of  superior  character  in  himself,  or  of  greater 
forbearance  in  the  party  which  opposed  him.  The  wealth  of 
Anacletus  was  employed  in  raising  soldiers  and  in  corrupting 
the  venal  Romans ;  he  got  possession  of  St.  Peter's  by  force ; 
and  in  no  long  time  the  nobles  who  had  adhered  to  Innocent, 
and  had  sheltered  his  partisans  in  their  fortified  houses— even 
the  Frangipani  themselves — were  gained  over  by  the  rival 
pope  or  were  terrified  into  submission.  Finding  himself  without 
support  in  his  own  city,  Innocent  resolved  to  throw  himself  on 
that  kingdom  which  had  lately  afforded  a  refuge  to  his  pre- 
decessor Gelasius ;  he  therefore  left  Conrad,  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Sabino,  as  his  representative  at  Eome,  sailed  down  the  Tiber 
in  the  end  of  May,  and  after  having  spent  some  time  at  Pisa  and 
at  Genoa,  he  landed  in  September  at  St.  Gilles  in  Provence.** 
The  course  which  the  king  and  the  church  of  France  were  to 
take  in  the  dispute  as  to  the  papacy  was  mainly  determined  by 
two  abbots,  who  stood  in  the  highest  repute  for  sanctity, 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  and  Peter  of  Cluny. 

Bernard,  the  third  son  of  a  knight  named  Tesselin,  was  bom 
at  Fontaines,  near  Dijon,  in  1091.*     His  mother,  Aletha,  or 

'  Henr.  op.  Lncensis,  in  Patrol,  clxxix.  ac.  Patrol,  clxxx.  157).   Amulf  describes 

40-2  :  PantlulF.  Piaan.  ib.  31 ;   Bernartl.  him  as  "qui  Judaicam  fiicie  repraBdcntet 

Guidonis,  ib.  27 ;  Iimoc.  epp.  4,  5  <  ib.) ;  iinugincm  "  (1.  c.) ;  but  M.  Le  Prevost  is 

"Vita  Bernard i,  ii.  1  (^ib.  clxxxv.) ;   Codex  mistaken  in  identifying  him  with  a  soq 

Udalr.  ep.  345.  of  the  elder  Peter  Leonia,  described  by 

f  Amulf.  Lexov.  in  Patrol,  cci.  181-3.  Orderio  as  having   been  a  hostage  at 

In  the  controversies  of  tliat  age,  such  Reims  in   1119 — "nigrum  et  palOdum 

charges  were  matters  of  course,  so  that  adolescentem,  magis  Judaw)  vel  Agare- 

the  mere    statement    of   them    carries  no  quam   Ciiristiano    similem,  vestibuB 

no  weight.    There  are  three  letters  of  quidem   optimis  indutum,   sed  corpore 

earlier  date  from  St.  Bernard  (epp.  9)  deformem  "—whom  the  French  derided 

to  a  cardinal  named  Peter,  whom  Dean  out  of  hatred  for  his  futh«»r,  "  tliat  most 

Milman,     notwithstanding     Mabillon's  wicked   usurer."      Ord.  Vital.,   ed.  Le 

doubts  (Patrol,  clxxxii.  36  >  supposes  to  Prevost,  iv.  384-5. 

be  Peter  Leonis ;  and»  in  addition  to  the  ''  Pand.  Pisan.  in  Patrol,  clxxix.  31 ; 

laudatory  lanjruage  of  these  letters,  tlie  Card.  Aragon.,  ib.,  31-3;  Anacl.  ep.  9, 

fact  of  the  coniiclence  placed  in  him  by  ib. ;  Vita  Bemardi,  ii.  1,  3 ;  ib.  clxxxv; 

O^lixtus  II.   tells    in    his  favour   (see  Jaff<^.  5G1-2. 

Luden,  x.  50;  Milman  iii.  327).    It  is  »  Alan.  Altissiod.VitaBem.,  I  fPatroL 

said  that  m  his  youth  Peter  was  sup-  clxxxv.) ;  Vita  Prima,  i.  1  (ib.) ;  Chifflet, 

posed   to  be  the  anti-Christ  (who  was  *8.  Bemardi  Genus  illustre  assertura,' 

traditionally  expected*  to  be  of  Jewish  ib. ;  Acta  Swuctorum,  ib.,  043;  Xeander's 

origin),  anrl  even  that  he  prided  himself  » Bernard,'  5. 
on  this  (Amulf,  180 ;  Chron.  Maurini- 
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Alice,  was  a  woman  of  devout  character,  and  dedicated  her 
children — six    sons    and   one    daughter — in  their   infancy,   to 
God;  but  Bernard — a  gentle,  thoughtful,  studious,  and  silent 
boy— was  the  one  in  whom  she  placed  the  strongest  hope  of 
seeing  her  desire   fulfillei*^    As  he  was   entering   on   youth, 
Aletha  died,  taking  part  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life  in  the 
devotions  of  the  clergy  who  were  gathered  around  her  bed  ;^  but 
her  influence   remained  with   him.     The   earnestness   of  his 
resistance  to  the  temptations  of  youth  was  sho\vn  by  standing 
for  hours  up  to  the  neck  in  chilling  water ;   and  other  stories 
to  the  same  purpose  are  related  of  him.     He  believed  that  his 
mother  often  appeared  to  him  in  visions,  for  the  purpose  of 
warning  him  lest  his  studies  (like  those   of  many  others  in 
that  time)  should  degenerate  into  a  mere  pursuit  of  literature, 
apart  from  the  cultivation  of  religion ;  and,  after  much  mental  dis- 
tress, the  crisis  of  his  life  took  place  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  visit 
his  brothers,  who  were  engaged  in  a  military  expedition  under 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy.     Entering  a  church  by  the  wayside, 
he  ^*  poured  out  his  heart  like  water  before  the  sight  of  God ; " 
he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  monastic  state,  and  forth- 
with endeavoured  to  bring  his  nearest  relations  to  join  in  the 
resolution."     The  first  of  his  converts  was  his  uncle  Waldric,  a 
distinguished    and    powerful    warrior ;    and    one    by  one  his 
five  brothers  also  yielded.     The  eldest,  Guy,  who  was  married 
and  had  children,  was  restrained  for  a  time  by  his  wife's  unwil- 
lingness ;  but  a  sudden  illness  convinced  her  that  it  "  was  hard 
for  her  to  kick  against  the  pricks."   To  another  brother,  Gerard, 
who  was  strenuous  in  his  refusal,  Bernard  declared  that  nothing 
but  affliction  would  bring  him  to  a  right  mind,  and,  laying  his 
finger  on  a  certain  place  in  his  side,  he  told  him  that  even 
there  a  lance  should  penetrate.     The  propliecy  was  fulfilled  by 
Serard's  being  wounded  and  made  prisoner ;  and,  on  recover- 
ing his  liberty  (not  without  the   assistance  of  a  miracle)  he 
joined  the  company  which  Bernard  was  forming."     As  Bernard 
it  the  head  of  his  converts  was  leaving  the  family  mansion  in 
jrder  to  fulfil  their  resolution,  the  eldest  brother  observed  the 
youngest,  Nivard,  at  play,  and  told  him  that  the  inheritance 

^  Vita  !"•,  i.  2,  3 ;  Alan,  1.  niaa  suppUcationes,  cum  diceretur,  *  Per 

*  **  Obdormivit    paaUentibua     clcricis  passionem  et  cnicem  tuain  libera  cam, 

ivd  couvenerant,  et  ipsa  paritcr  psalleus,  Domine,'  elevaus  mauum  signavit  se,  et 

ut   in   extremis  quoque,  cmn  jam  vox  emisit  spiiitum,  ita  ut  manum  non  posset 

yufl  audiri  non   poMet,  adhuc    moveri  deponere  quam  Icvaverat."      Vita  1™*, 

labia    videreutur,    et   lingua    palpitaiia  L  5.     Cf.  Alan.  6. 

Dominum  confiteri.    Demum  inter  Uta-  "»  Vita  1.,  i.  6-9.           °  lb.  10-1. 
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would   now  all  fall  to  him; — "Is   it  then    heaven  for   yon 
and  earth  for  me  ?"  said  the  boy,  "  that  is  no  fair  division ;" 
and  he  too,  after  a  time,  broke  away  from  his  father  to  join 
the  rest.®    The  old  man  liimself  followed,  and  at  length  the 
devotion  of  the  family  to  the  monastic  life  was  completed  by 
the  adhesion  of  the  sister,  who  renounced  the  married  stat^ 
Avith  the  wealth  and  the  vanities  in  which  she  had  delighted.' 
For  six  months  the  brotliers  resided  in  a  house  at  Chatillon, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  their  worldly  aflfairs  before  entering 
the  cloister."*     Others  in  the  mean  time  were  induced  to  join 
them,  and  in  1113,  Bernard,  with  more  than  thirty  companions, 
presented  himself  for  admission  at  Citeaux — a  monastery  which 
he  chose  for  the  sake  of  its  rigour,  and  as  offering  the  best  hope 
of  escaping  the  notice  of  men.*^     The  progress  of  the  Cistercian 
order  had  been  slow,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  its  discipline, 
60  that  Stephen  Harding,  the  third  abbot,  had  almost  despaired 
of  spiritual  offspring  to   carry  on  his  system.     But  the  vision 
by  which  he  had  been  consoled,  of  a  multitude  washing  their 
white  garments  in  a  fountain,"  was  now  to  be  rapidly  fulfilled- 
By  the  accession  of  Bernard*  and  his  company,  the  original 
monastery  became  too  narrow  to  contain  its  inmates,  and  in  the 
same  year  the  **  eldest  daughter,"  the  monastery  of  La  Fert4 
was  founded.     This  was  followed  in  1114  by  the  foundation  of 
Pontigny;  and  in  1115,  Bernard  himself  was  chosen  to  lead 
forth  a  fresh  colony  to  a  place  which  had  been  the  haimt  of  ft 
band  of  robbers,  and  known  as  "  The  Valley  of  Wormwood,""  but 
which  now  exchanged   its   name  for  that  of  Clairvaux — The 
Bright  Valley.    For  a  time,  the  hardshii)s  which  the  little  com- 
munity had  to  bear  were  excessive.    They  suffered  fix)m  cold 
and    from   want    of   clothing;    they   were   obliged  to  live  on 
porridge  made  of  beech-leaves  ;*  and  when  the  season  of  neces- 
sity was  past,  their  voluntary  mortifications  were   such  as  to 
strike  all  who  saw  them  with  astonishment.   Their  bread,  wrung 
by  their  labour  from  an  ungracious  soil,  was  "  not  so  much 

•  Vita  I.,  i.  1-17;  Alan,  14.  its  proper  name  was  liable  to  a  day'a 

p  Vita  I.,  i.  30 ;  Alun,  22.  penance  on  bread  and  water.    Stat  Ge- 

«»  This  is  noted   as  a  singularity —  ncral.  a.d.  1197,  in  Martene  Thes.  iv. 

"Hoc  onira  illis  temporibus,  et  in  illis  1289. 

erat   partibus    inauditum,    ut   alicujus  "  This  name  is  referred  both  to  its 

adhuc  in  sffioulo  commorantis  convendo  prodaction  of  that  herb  and  to  the  fact 

prajsciretur."    Vita,  L  15.  of  its  having  been  inhabited  by  lobbers. 

'  lb.  i.  8.  15,  19.              •  lb.  18.  See  Vita,  i.  25. 

»  The  Cistercians  were  often  caUed  »  lb.;  Job.  Ercmita,  Patrol,  clxxxr. 

Bernardines ;  but  any  member  of  the  670.    Sec  IHabiUon,  Prief.  34. 
order  who  spoke  of  it  by  any  otlier  than 
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branny  as  earthy ;  **  their  food  (it  is  said)  had  no  savour  but 
what  was  given  to  it  by  hunger  or  by  the  love  of  God  ;  every- 
thing that  could  afford  pleasure  to  the  appetite  was  regarded  as 
poison.^  A  monk  of  another  order,  who  visited  Clairvaux, 
carried  off  a  piece  of  the  bread  as  a  curiosity,  and  used  to  show 
it  with  expressions  of  wonder  that  men,  and  yet  more,  that  such 
men,  could  live  on  such  provisions.*  But  we  are  told  that 
miracles  came  to  the  aid  of  the  monks.  When  they  were  in  the 
extremity  of  need,  opportune  supplies  of  money  unexpectedly 
aniTed ;  in  a  famine,  when  they  undertook  to  feed  the  poor  of 
the  neighbourhood,  their  com  was  miraculously  multiplied  ;  and 
from  these  assistances  they  drew  a  confidence  in  the  Divine 
protection,  so  that  they  ceased  to  disturb  their  abbot  with 
anxieties  about  worldly  things.* 

Bernard  himself  carried  his  mortifications  to  an  extreme  of 
rigour.    He  prayed  standing,  until  his  knees  and  his  feet  failed 
him  through  weariness;  he   fasted   until  his  digestion  was  so 
deranged  that  to  eat  was  a  torture  to  him ;  he  grudged  the 
Bcanty  time  which  he  allowed  himself  for  sleep,  as  being  wasted 
in  a  state  of  death.^    He  shared  beyond  his  strength  in  the 
nider  labours  of  the  monks,  such  as  the  work  of  the  fields  and 
the  carrying  of  wood.     "  It  was,"  says  one  of  his  biographers, 
"as  if  a  lamb  were  yoked  to  the  plough  and  compelled  to  drag 
if®    Much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  study;  but,  although  he 
read  the  orthodox  expositors,  he  declared  that  he  preferred  to 
learn  the  sense  of  Scripture  from  itself,  that  his  best  teachers 
were  the  oaks  and  beeches  among  which  he  meditated  in  soli- 
tnde.**    By  the  severity  of  his  exercises,  it  is  said  that  he  had 
extinguished  his  bodily  senses ;  for  many  days  together,  he  ate 
blood,  supposing  it  to  be  butter ;  he  drank  oil,  without  know- 
ing it  from  water ;   after  having  spent  a  year  at  Citeaux,  he 
could  not  tell  whether  the  roof  of  the  novices'  chamber  was 
vaulted  or  not,  nor  whether  the  east  end  of  the  church  had  two 
windows  or  three ;  and  for  a  whole  day  he  walked  along  the 
siiore  of  the  Leman  lake  without  being  aware  that  any  water 
was  near.*      Hearing  that  his  life  was  in  danger  from  his  exces- 
sive mortifications,  William  of  Champeaux,  Bishop  of  Ch&lons  on 
the  Marne,  by  whom  he  had  been  ordained,  repaired  to  Citeaux, 

7  Vita.  i.  36.  »  lb.  25.  «  Vita.  1.  39. 

•  lb.  27,  49.  ^  lb.   23 ;    see    MabiHon    in   Patrol, 

k  lb.  5,  21,  22.  23.  39.    Rob.  Antis-  clxxxii.  27. 
siod  in  Bouquet,  xii.  290.  «  Vita,  i.  20,  33 ;  iii.  2,  4. 
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and,  prostrating  himself  before  the  abbots  of  the  order,  who 
were  assembled  in  a  general  chapter,  requested  that  Bernard 
might  be  committed  to  his  care  for  a  year.  The  request  was 
granted,  and  the  bishop  placed  the  abbot  in  a  small  hut  outside 
his  monastery,  **  like  those  usually  made  for  lepers  at  the  cross- 
ings of  the  highways,"^  with  orders  that  he  should  not  be  dis- 
quieted with  business  or  allowed  to  indulge  in  his  usual  aus- 
terities. By  this  (although  the  bishop's  orders  were  but  impe^ 
fectly  obeyed)  Bernard's  life  was  probably  saved ;  but,  when  the 
year  was  at  an  end,  he  plunged  into  ascetic  exercises  more 
violently  than  before,  as  if  to  compensate  for  his  forced  relax- 
ations.* In  later  years,  Bernard  expressed  disapprobation  of 
such  excess  in  mortification  as  that  by  which  he  had  weakened 
his  own  body  and  impaired  his  vigour  ;^  yet  the  appearance  of 
his  pale  face  and  macerated  form,  the  contrast  of  bodily  weak- 
ness with  inward  strength,  contributed  greatly  to  enhance  the 
effect  of  his  powerful  voice  and  his  gushing  flow  of  language, 
his  strong  conviction,  and  the  burning  fervour  with  which  he 
spoke.*  To  persons  of  every  class  he  knew  how  to  address  him- 
self in  the  style  most  suitable  to  their  understanding  and  feel- 
ings ;"*  and  over  all  kinds  of  men,  from  the  sovereign  to  the 
serf,  he  exercised  an  irresistible  power.  Whenever  he  went 
forth  from  his  solitude,  says  a  biographer,  he  carried  with  him, 
like  Moses,  from  his  intercourse  with  heaven,  a  glory  of  more 
than  mortal  purity,  so  that  men  looked  on  him  with  awe,  and 
his  words  sounded  to  them  as  the  voice  of  an  angel."  To  his 
other  means  of  influence  over  men  was  added  the  reputation  of 
prophetic  visions,  and  of  miraculous  gifts.  Not  only  is  it  said  that 
he  healed  by  his  touch,  but  there  are  many  such  stories  as  that 

'  Vita  i.  33.      Meglinger,    a    monk  abbot  of  Clairvaux  replied  by  forbidding 

of  Wettingen,  in  Switzerland,  who  vi-  all   other  remedies    than    such   simple 

sited  Clairvaux  in  1C67,  tells  us   that  herl)s  as  were  witliin  the  reach  of  the 

this  liut  was  preserved  with  reverence,  poor  (Ep.  345).    Mabillon,  in  his  note 

as  was  also  the  original  monastery,  hav-  on  the  passage,  and  also  in  his  Anuals, 

ing     its    chapel,    its     dormitory,    and  profcsjiesliimsclfumible  to  enter  into  such 

its    refectory,    with    a    bare     earthen  scruples.     **  Usee  communem  mortalium 

floor,  all  under  one  roof.  Patrol,  clxxxv.  captum  adeo  superant,  ut  hommes  cce- 

1605-8.  Icstes    fuisse   oportcat  qui    sic    se  ges- 

f  Vita  I.,  i.  31-3,  38.     See  Maitland  scrint."    Annnl.  Bened.  vi.  323. 

•Dark  Ages,'  406.  '  Wibald.  Ep.  147,  in  Patrol,  clxxxix. 

»»  Do  Cunsidcratione,  i.   c.   8.      Yet  1255 ;  Odo  do  Deogilo,  ib.  clxxxv.  1207 ; 

when  his    pupil,    Bernard   of  Pisa  (to  Anselm.   IJavclberg.      'ApoL   pro    Cle- 

whoin,    as    Pope    Eugenius  III.,  that  ricis    Regularibus,*    Patrol.     clxxxviiL 

treatise  is  addressed),  consulted  him  at  1128. 

^n  earlier  time  as  to  the  use  of  medicine,  "™  Vita  i.  29  ;  iii.  6. 

iu  order  to  counteract  the  unwholesome  "  Ib.  i.  28. 
air  of  the  Tre  Foutano  near  Rome,  the 
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bread  which  he  had  blessed  produced  gnpematural  effects  both 
on  the  bodies  and  on  the  minds  of  those  who  ate  it;    that 
water  in  which  he  had  washed  his  hands  cured  the  ailment  of  a 
man  who  had  been  charged  in  a  vision  to  drink  it ;  that  his 
stole  cast  out  a  devil ;  and  that  a  blind  man  recovered  his  sight 
by  placing  himself  in  a  spot  where  the  saintly  abbot  had  stood.® 
Of  the  reality  of  his  miracles  Bernard  himself  appears  to  have 
been  convinced,  and  we  are  told  that  they  were  a  matter  of 
perplexity  to  him ;  but  that,  after  much  consideration,  he  con- 
cluded that  they  were  granted  for  the  good  of  others,  and  were 
no  ground  for  supposing  himself  to  be  holier  or  more  favoured 
than  other  men.P      When  recommended  by  such  a  man,  the 
rigour  which  at  first  had  deterred  from  the   Cistercian  order 
became  a  powerful  attraction ;  Clairvaux  was  beset  by  candidates 
for  admission ;  the  number  of  its  inmates  rose  to  seven  hundred, 
among  whom  the  king's  brother  Henry,  afterward  Archbishop  of 
Beims,  was  to  be  seen  submitting  to  the  same  severe  discipline 
M  the  rest ;  and  the  number  of  monasteries  founded  by  Bernard 
in  person,  or  through  his  disciples,  amounted  to  a  hundred  and 
sixty,  scattered   over  every  country  of  the  west,  but  subject, 
as  was  believed,  to  a  preternatural  knowledge  of  their  affairs 
which  enabled  him  to  watch  over  all.**     Wives  were  afraid  for 
their  husbands,  and  mothers  hid  their  sons,  lest  they  should  fall 
nnder  the  fascination  of  Bernard's  eloquence,  and  desert  the  world 
forthecloister.''  As  the  chief  representative  of  the  age's  feelings, 
the  chief  model  of  the  character  which  it  most  revered,  he  found 
himself,  apparently  without  design,  and  even  unconsciously,  ele- 
Tated  to  a  position  of  such  influence  as  no  ecclesiastic,  either  be- 
fore or  since  his  time,  has  attained.     Declining  the  ecclesiastical 
dignities  to  which  he  saw  a  multitude  of  his  followers  promoted,* 
the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux  Was  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  real 
joul   and   director  of  the   papacy;    he   guided   the   policy  of 
jmperors  and  kings,  and  swayed  the  deliberations  of  councils ; 

•  Vita  i.  43,  scqq.,  55  ;  ii.  46 ;  iii.  17 ;  does  not  warrant  the  statement  which 

V.  24-5,  30,  37 ;  vu.  27,  &c.  has  been  founded  on  it,  tliat  he  supposed 

9  lb.   iii.  20.    On  the  miracles,   see  "  miracles  to  be  no  longer  wroujrfit  in 

fehrikjkh,  xxvii.  265-9  ;  Nean<ier*8  •  Bcr-  the  Church  "  f  Robins,  on   •  The  Claims 

lard.'  110-3  ;  Cli.  Hist.,  vii.  355-7.    Bar-  of  the  Rom.  Ch..'  469,  as  he  evidently 

ard   himdcif  says,  in  preaching  on  St.  speaks  of  one  class  of  miracles  only,  and 

lark,  xvi.  17-8,  **  Quia,  inquam,  dromo-  even  as  to  that  makes  the  reservation 

ia   ejicit,   lingnis  novis  loquitur,  ser-  "aut  pori>auci. " 

entcs   tollit  ?     Quid  ergo  ?     Si    nemo  '  Vita,  i.  62-3  ;  v.  13 ;  Meander,  vii. 

aec  habut,  aut  perpauci  uostris  videiitur  352. 

abere  temporibus." Sermo  in  As-  '  Vita,  i.  15,  61 ;  Alan,  12. 

bOjtione  Domini,!.  2).  But  thispaasu^o  "  Alan,  i.  25;  Vita,  U.  27. 
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nay,  however  littie  his  character  and  the  training  of  his  own 
mind  might  have  fitted  him  for  such  a  work,  the  authority  of 
his  sanctity  was  such  as  even  to  control  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  age  which  owned  him  as  its  master. 

In  the  schism  which  had  now  arisen,  Bernard  zealoudy 
espoused  the  interest  of  Innocent.*  At  a  council  which  king 
Louis  summoned  at  Etampes  for  the  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion, the  abbot  of  Clairvaux  is  said  to  have  spoken  as  if  by  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  the  assembly,  in  accordance 
with  his  opinion,  pronounced  in  favour  of  Innocent — not, 
apparently,  as  having  been  the  most  regularly  elected  (for  it  is 
said  that  the  notorious  disorderliness  of  Roman  elections  led 
them  to  pay  little  regard  to  this  point),"  but  mainly  on  the 
ground  of  his  superior  personal  merit.* 

Unequalled  as  Bernard's  influence  became,  however,  perhaps 
that  of  Pet^r  "the  Venerable  "  was  at  this  time  yet  more  im- 
portant to  Innocent.  For  Anacletus  had  himself  been  a  monk 
of  Cluny,  and  had  reckoned  on  the  support  of  his  order;  so 
that  the  ready  and  spontaneous  declaration  of  the  abbot  in 
behalf  of  Innocent  inflicted  the  severest  blow  on  the  rival 
claimant  of  the  papacy.^  And  the  character  of  Peter  was 
such  as  to  give  all  weight  to  his  decision.  Elected  to  the 
headship  of  his  order  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he  had  recovered 
Cluny  from  the  effects  of  the  disorders  caused  by  his 
predecessor,  Pontius,*  and  had  once  more  established  its 
reputation  as  a  seat  of  piety,  learning,  and  arts."  In  him 
the  monastic  spirit  had  not  extinguished  the  human  affec- 
tions, but  was  combined  with  a  mildness,  a  tolerance,  and  a 
charity  which  he  was  able  to  reconcile  with  the  strictest  ortho- 
doxy.^ The  reputation  of  the  "  venerable  "  abbot  was  such  that 
emperors,  kings,  and  high  ecclesiastical  personages  revered  his 
judgment;  and  when  it  became  known  that  Innocent  had 
reached  Cluny  with  a  train  of  sixty  horses,  provided  by  the 
abbot  for  his  conveyance,  the  effect  of  this  signal  dedaration 

»  See  his  Epij^tie,  124,  to  Hildebcrt  of  Pet  Ep.  ii.  3  (ib.  clxxxix.)  ;  Vita  Pet 

Touts,  who  for  a  time  was  undecided.  Ven.,  c.  4  (ib.);   Order.  Vital.  xiiL  3; 

•  Suger,  Patrol,  clxxxv.  1351.  Daunou  in  Hist  Litt  xiii.  243. 

"  Vita  Bern,  ii  3  ;  Amulf.  Lexov.  *  See  vol.  ii.  p.  761  (699). 

de  Schismate,  5  (Patrol,  cci.);   Cbron.  •  See  Ord.  Vitil.  in  Patrol,  clxxxviii. 

Maurin.  ap.  Bouquet,  xiL  79  ;  Hefele,  v.  935,  m  to  his  reforms  in  discipline. 

363.    The  date  of  this  council  is  sup-  ^  See  Schrockh,  xxvii.  242-3 ;  Nean- 

posed  to  have  been  before  May  1, 1130.  der.  Ch.  Hist.  vii.  346-7,  and  *  Bernaid.* 

See  Luden,  x.  563.  71-2. 

J  See  Anacl.  Ep.  6  (Patrol,  clxxix.) ; 
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against  the  Climiac  antipope  was  widely  and  strongly  felt^  At 
CSimy  Innocent  spent  eleven  days^  and  on  the  25th  of  October, 
tlie  aoniTersary  of  the  dedication  of  the  high  altar  by  Urban  U., 
he  consecrated  the  new  church  of  the  monastery.**  There  he 
was  welcomed  in  the  name  of  the  French  king  by  Suger,  abbot 
of  St  Denys ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  1131  he  was  received 
by  Louis  himself  at  Fleury,  with  the  deepest  demonstrations  of 
respect* 

With  a  view  of  enlisting  Heniry  of  England  in  the  same 
cause,  Bernard  had  undertaken  a  journey  into  his  continental 
territory;  and,  notvirithstanding  the  opposition  of  many  prelates, 
who  are  said  to  have  represented  that  Innocent,  as  a  fugitive, 
would  be  a  burden  to  the  king  and  to  his  people,'  the  abbot 
had  met  with  his  wonted  success.  On  Henry's  hesitating, 
—"Are  you  afraid,"  asked  Bernard,  "that  you  may  sin  by 
giying  your  obedience  to  Innocent?  Think  how  you  may 
answer  for  your  other  sins,  and  let  this  rest  on  me ! "  The 
^g's  reluctance  was  overcome,  and  he  accompanied  Bernard 
to  Chartres,  where  Innocent  received  his  assurances 
of  support,  with  the  magnificent  presents  which  accom- 
pani^  them.' 

Anacletus  had  proposed  that  the  question  between  himself 

and  his  rival  should  be  decided  by  an  ecclesiastical  council  or 

by  the  emperor ;  but  the  proposal  was  declined  by  Innocent,  on 

the  ground  that  he  was  already  rightful  pope.^     Each  party 

continued,    by   strenuous    exertions,    to    endeavour    to    enlist 

adherents.     The   cardinals  who   supported   Innocent  wrote  to 

Lothair,  that,  after  their  election  had  been  made  at  the  third 

hour,  the  Jewish  antipope  was  chosen  at  the  sixth — ^the  hour 

when  the  Redeemer  was  crucified   by  the  Jews,  and  when  a 

thick  darkness  overspread  the  world.     They  dwell  on  his  alleged 

impieties  and  other  misdeeds;  they  assure   Lothair  that  the 

whole  East  joins  in  anatfiematising  the  pretender,  and  they 

sntreat   the  king  of  the   Komans   himself  to    support  their 

3ause.' 

With  no  less  eagerness  and  confidence,  Anacletus  endeavoured 
bo  make  interest  in  all  quarters.     He  insisted  on  the  validity  of 

«  Vibi  Pei,  4  ;  Ord.  Vii  xiii.  2 ;  Ma-  '  Arnulf.  Lexov.  de  Schism.  6. 

jfll.  Annal.  Bened.  vi.  171.  »  Vita  Bern.  ii.  4 ;  Suger,  1331. 

<  Epp.  89,  91  (PatroL  clxxix.) ;  Pagi,  »•  See  Ord.  Vit.    xiii.  4 ;    Neandef  s 

LTiii.  439 ;  Jaffe,  568.  *  Bernard/  95-6. 

•  Chron.  Manrin.,  Patrol,  clxxx.  158  ;  *  Patrol,  clxxix.  37. 
Soger,  ib.  clxxix.  1331. 
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his  election,  which  he  described  as  unanimous,^  although  he 
admitted  that  he  was  opposed  by  a  few  sons  of  Belial,  on  whom 
he  lavishes  all  the  treasures  of  ecclesiastical  abuse.^  He  re- 
minds some  to  whom  he  \sTites  of  their  ancient  friendship  with 
his  father ;™  to  others  he  recalls  his  own  friendly  relations  with 
them ;  to  the  Cluniacs,  his  connexion  with  their  order  and  its 
.chief  monastery."  He  too  boasts  of  his  powerful  supporters— 
that  he  is  acknowledged  throughout  the  whole  of  Home,  and 
that  the  East  is  with  him  ;  ^  and  it  would  seem  that  he  endea- 
voured to  verify  this  boast  by  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Jerusalem, 
in  which  he  vaguely  promises  to  do  great  things  for  the  holy 
city.P  But  the  success  of  these  endeavours  was  very  small  For 
a  time  bishops  of  the  opposite  parties  contended  in  dioceses,  and 
rival  abbots  disputed  the  headship  of  monasteries;*^  but  the 
great  orders  all  declared  in  favour  of  Innocent/  The  letters 
which  Anacletus  addressed  to  princes  and  prelates  remained 
without  acknowledgment,®  and  the  only  secular  power  which  he 
was  able  to  secure  to  his  side  was  that  of  the  southern  Nor- 
mans. The  position  of  the  rivals  was  expressed  by  a  veree 
which  spoke  of  Peter  as  having  Rome,  while  Gregory  had  the 
whole  world.* 

Although  Anacletus  had  declared  himself  in  favour  of  Lothair, 
instead  of  throwing  himself  into  the  interest  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
family ,°  and   although  Lothair  had  been  importimed  in  hiB 

^  Ep.  10,  ib.  •  Amulf.  Lexov. ,  in  Patrol,  cci.  1934  ; 

>  E.  g.    •*  Vcrum  quidnm  falsi  fraf res,  Bern.  Ep.  cxxvi.  9,  10. 

filii    Bilial,  iilii   pistileutico,   filii  Agar,  t  "Roniam   Petma   babet,   totmn  Gregoriui 

sapientiam  qusB  de  terra  ibt  enjuirtntea,  oTlem."—Jiob.  de Monu,  aj).  ii3u. 

inebriati  calice  irac  Domini,  Dei  dispo-  It  has  been  very  commonly  said  that 

fiitioni  et  coimtitutioni  ecclobiastica?  cursn  Scotland  was  with  Anacletus  (Mosh.  il 

improbo  visi  sunt  coutiaire.     Quorum  448 ;  Grub,  i.  262  ;  E.  W.  Bobertson,  L 

caput    est    Aimericus,    quondam     can-  10 1.      But  the  only  authority  for  tliis 

cellurius,  avaritio)  servus,  histrionum  ct  seems  to  be  a  passage  in  Kichard  of 

Bcurrarum  delirus  incentor,  ecclosiarum  Hexham  —  "Illi    [Scoti]    vero  dia  a 

exspcdiator  [al.  expilator],  servorum  Dei  Ci8a\pina,  imo  fere  ab  univc-Ra  eccleoa 

improbus  exactor,  alter  Giezi,  qui  simo-  discordantes,  cxosa)  memorisB  Peiroleuni 

niis  puhlicis  et  privatis  lepram  Nanman  et  apostasia}  ejus  nimium  favine  tide- 

et  malcdictioneni  Dei  est  vere  sf»rtitus....  havtur"  (Twysden,  325) — vvhere,  with 

Latrant  in  nos  canes  impudentiss>imi,  et  the  strongest  wi^h  to  make  out  his  hated 

ore  viperco  detruhunt,  et  fa-tcLtem  era-  neighbours  to   have    been   schismatiOB. 

pulam  eructantes,  in  Dei  ecclesia   de  tlie  chronicler  does  not   go  so  far  u 

sua    pessima    conscientia    mulfa     ore  to  state  positively  tliat  they  were  suck 

fcetidissimo  evomunt."     (Ep.  6.)    The  On   the  other    hand  the   chronicle  ol 

Hebrew  Pope  even  ventures  lo  speak  Melrose  mentions  Innocent  as  the  sue 

of  one  opponent  as   •*  uncircumcised."  cessor  of  Honorius  (a.d.  1130),  and  re 

Ep.  9.  curds  the  death  of  Anacletus    tbus- 

"  Ep.  5.                       »  Epp.  G.  9.  *'OI)iit  Petrus  Leo  antipapa"  (1138) 

®  Epp.  9,  40.               P  Ep.  22.  and  8t.  Bernard  expressly  mentions  Soot 

«»  OnL  Vit  xiii.  3.  land  as  adhering  to  Innocent  "Ep.  cxxv.S 

'  Seo  his  complaints,  Epp.  10-2, 18, 47.  "  AnacL  Epp.  L  2, 18  (^PfttroL  dxxiz.' 
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behalf  by  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  the  Romans,^  Germany 
waa  won  to  the  side  of  Innocent  by  legates  who  appeared  before 
a  diet  at  Wiirzburg,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  king  should 
meet  the  pope  at  Liege.  The  assemblage  collected  in  that  city 
for  the  occasion  was  imposing  from  the  number  of  prelates 
and  nobles  who  attended.  Lothair  received  the  pope  with 
the  greatest  reverence,  held  the  bridle  of  his  horse  March  22-9, 
whfle  he  rode  through  the  streets,*  and,  with  his  wife  ^^^^• 
Bichenza,  was  crowned  by  his  hands  in  the  cathedral/  The 
king  promised  to  go  into  Italy,  and  to  seat  Innocent  in  St. 
Peter  8  chair ;  but  when,  in  consideration  of  this  aid,  he  desired 
that  the  privilege  of  investiture  should  be  restored  to  him, — 
representing,  it  is  said,  that  the  weakening  of  the  imperial 
power  by  the  cession  of  this  was  a  weakening  of  the  papacy 
itself,* — a  serious  difference  arose.  To  the  Bomans  who  were 
present,  the  proposal  appeared  to  involve  evils  even  worse  than 
the  ascendancy  of  the  antipope  in  Kome  ;*  but  their  repugnance 
might  have  been  unavailing  if  it  had  not  been  reinforced  by  the 
aothority  of  Bernard,  to  whose  firm  opposition  Lothair  found 
iimjBelf  obliged  to  yield.^  But  in  questions  which  soon  after 
arose  as  to  various  sees— especially  those  of  Treves  and  Ver- 
dun—he showed  that  he  was  no  longer  disposed,  as  at  the  time 
of  his  election,  to  give  up  the  privileges  which  had  been  reserved 
to  the  crown  by  the  concordat  of  Worms,  but,  agreeably  to  the 
terms  of  that  treaty,  he  insisted  that  the  bishops  should  receive 
investiture  before  consecration.*' 

Eeturning  into  France,  Innocent  spent  the  Easter  season  at 
Paris  and  St.  Denys,  where  he  was  received  with  splendid  hospi- 
tality f  and  in  October  he  held  a  council  at  Keims,  which  was 

*  Bftron.  1130.  24.  baricus  compulit  acquicscere  iraportimis 

«  Siiger,  Vita  LuJov.  Grossi,  Patrol,  improbisque  postulationibus  irat'Uiidi  at- 

clzxxvi.  1 331 .  que  ii  ascentis  regis. '  But  Peter  of  Monte 

y  Aiitielm.  Gemblac.,  a.d.  1131   (Pa-  Cassino  is  certainly  wrong   in   saying 

trol.  clx.).  tliat  t!ie  pope  granted  to  Lothair  '*  vii  gam 

«  Otto  Frising.  vii.  18;  Chron.  Urs-  et    annulum  juxta  morem   antiquum," 

perg.,  212.                 •  Vita  Bern.  ii.  5.  and  also  the  inheritance  of  the  Countesd 

k  The  amotint  of  what  Lothair  asked  Matihia  (Patrol,  clxxiii.  919).   Si^  Card, 

is  Tarioosly  stated.     Some,  as  Hefelo  de  Aragon.,  33  (ib.  clxxix.) ;  Sciiri3ckh, 

and  Luden,  think  that  he  did  not  wish  xxvii.    101;  Planck,  iv.  336-8;   Patrol, 

to   get  rid  of  the  terms  agreed  on  at  clxxxv.  727  :  Lu«len,  x.  67-8,  79 ;  Giese- 

Worms,  but  only  to  bo  released  from  the  Icr,  II.,  ii.  67  :  Hefele,  v.  367. 

further  concessions  which  he  had  made  <'  Gt^sta  Alberonis  Trevir.  Patrol,  cliv. 

at  his  election ;  but  that  his  object  was  1317-22  ;  Gcsta  Epp.  Virdun.,  ib.  cciv. 

really  nothing  less  tlian  to  recover  tho  055-6 ;   Planck,  iv.  339 ;  Gieselcr,  II.  ii. 

power  of  investiture  seems  probable  from  68. 

Bemard'B  language,  Ep.  150 — "Sednec  *  Suger,    in    Patrol,    clxxxvi.    1332. 

Leodii  ccrvicibus  immincns  mucro  bar-  Ordcric  says  that  the  expense  of  enter- 
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attended  by  thirteen  archbishops  and  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  bishops.*  Norbert,  the  founder  of  the  Premonstratensiaiu» 
and  now  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  appeared  on  tbe 
part  of  the  German  king,  to  renew  his  promises  of  sup- 
port, and  to  efface  the  remembrance  of  the  late  disputes/  The 
kings  of  England,  of  Aragon,  and  of  Castile  were  also  represented 
by  prelates  who  tendered  in  their  names  assurances  of  obedience 
and  support.  Louis  of  France  was  present  in  person ;  and,  as 
his  son  and  colleague,  Philip,  had  lately  been  killed  by  a  M 
from  his  horse  in  a  street  of  Paris,*  a  younger  son,  Louis,  at 
that  time  ten  years  of  age,  was  crowned  in  his  stead.^ 

Bernard  had  by  his  personal  intercourse  acquired  an  uih 
bounded  influence  over  Innocent,  so  that  although  the  pope  still 
appeared  to  consult  in  public  with  his  cardinals,  it  was  known 
that  ^he  was  really  under  the  guidance  of  the  abbot  of  Clai^ 
vaux,  to  whom  all  who  desired  any  favour  fjx)m  the  pope 
addressed  themselves.*  From  Keims  Innocent  proceeded  to 
visit  Clairvaux,  whore  he  was  the  more  deeply  impressed  by  the 
austerity  of  the  Cistercian  system  from  its  contrast  with  the 
magnificence  of  Cluny.  The  "  poor  of  Christ,"  according  to 
Bernard's  biographer,  received  him,  not  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  not  with  the  display  of  gilded  books  and  splendid  furni- 
ture, not  with  the  loud  blare  of  trumpets,  but  their  coarsely- 
attired  procession  carried  a  cross  of  stone,  and  greeted  him  with 
a  low  chant  of  psalms.  The  pope  and  his  attendant  bishops 
were  moved  to  tears  at  the  sight,  while  the  monks,  with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  would  not  allow  themselves  to  look  at 
their  visitors.  It  was  with  awe  that  these  beheld  the  simple 
oratory  with  its  naked  walls,  and  the  refectory  with  its  bare 
earthen  floor,  the  rude  and  scanty  provisions  of  the  brotherhood 


taining  the  pope  was  severely  felt — 
**  Immensam  graved  incm  ecclesiis  Gal- 
liarum  ingessit,  utpote  qui  Koiuanos 
officiales  cum  multis  clientibus  seciim 
habuit,  ct  de  redd iti bus  apostolieic  scdis 
in  Italia  niliil  adipisci  potuit."    xiii.  3. 

•  Ord.  Vital.  1.  c.  By  some  writers  this 
oouncil  is  placc<l  before  the  meeting  at 
Li^ge.  But  see  Mabil  Ion,  Pnef.  in  Bern. 
c.  43 ;  Pagi,  xviii.  47G. 

'  Chron,  Alaurin.,  Patrol,  clxxx.  162. 

t  Suger,  1333 ;  Ord.  Vit.  xiii.  3 ; 
Chron.  Sithicns.  ap.  Bouquet,  xiii.  469. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  cons=e- 
quenoe  of  a  threat  which  Bernard  liad 
uttered  on  account  of  the  king*8  misbe- 


havionr  in  some  ecclesiastical 
(Vita  Bern.  iv.  11.)  Robert  of  Dreox, 
who  was  older  than  Philip,  had  ben 
set  aside  on  account  of  incapacity.  Joli. 
Iper.  in  Mart.  Thes.  iii  635. 

>>  A  bcrmon  on  the  faults  of  biahopl 
and  clergy,  said  to  have  been  delivem 
by  Bernard  before  this  council,  is  printed 
in  Patrol,  clxxxiv.  1079,  seqq^  bat  i^ 
pears  to  bo  a  reminiscence  of  irliat 
he  really  said,  written  down  by  a  heaier 
fifteen  years  after  (bee  Pez,  VI.  i.  887). 
Mabillon  (not.  in  loc.)  thinks  it  too  inso- 
lent and  coarse  to  be  -genuine.  See 
Theiner,  ii.  346;  Hefele,  v.  869. 

*  Vita  Bern.  ii.  5. 
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— e?en  fish  being  served  up  for  the  pope's  table  only.  The 
solemnities  of  the  choir  were  painfully  disturbed  by  a  monk  who 
suddenly  exclaimed,  "I  am  the  Christ!"  but  we  are  told  that  the 
demon  who  had  prompted  this  outbreak  was  immediately  quelled 
by  the  prayers  of  Bernard  and  his  brethren.^ 

Li  April,  1132,  Innocent  crossed  the  Alps  on  his  return  to 
Italy,  having  addressed  from  Lyons  a  letter  to  Bernard,  by 
which,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  services,  the  pope  bestowed 
exemptions  and  other  privileges  on  Clairvaux  and  on  the  whole 
Cistercian  order.^  After  having  spent  the  summer  in  Lombardy, 
he  met  Lothair  in  the  plains  of  Roncaglia  in  November.^  Since 
the  election  of  the  German  king,  the  interest  of  the  Hohen- 
stanfen  had  been  strengthened  by  the  return  of  Frederick's 
brother  Conrad  from  the  Holy  Land ;  and  as  Conrad  had  taken 
no  oath  of  fealty  to  Lothair,  he  was  now  set  up  as  the  head  of 
the  party.™  In  1128  he  was  crowned  as  king  of  Italy  at  Monza 
by  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  on  the  ground  of  his 
church's  independence,  had  refused  the  pall  from  Pope  Honorius. 
In  consequence  of  having  officiated  at  the  coronation,  Anselm 
had  been  declared  by  Honorius  to  be  deposed,  and  having  after- 
«wd8  accepted  the  pall  from  Anacletus,  he  was  excommuni- 
c^ated  by  Innocent  and  driven  from  his  city,°  while  Conrad  was 
excommunicated  by  both  the  claimants  of  the  papacy.®  Yet 
the  opposition  of  the  Hohenstaufen  was  still  so  formidable  in 
Gemiany  that  Lothair,  when  he  proceeded  into  Italy,  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  which  he  had  made  at  Li6ge,  could  only 
^ke  with  him  a  body  of  1500  or  2000  horse,  which  excited 
he  mockery  of  the  Italians.^  With  this  small  force,  however, 
le  conducted  the  pope  to  Eome,  where  they  arrived  on  the  30th 
f  April,  1133. 

Attempts  were  made  by  Anacletus  (who  still  held  possession 
f  a  great  part  of  the  city)  to  obtain  an  inquiry  into  his  pre- 
msions ;  but  Lothair,  under  the  influence  of  the  opposite  party, 
jected  his  overtures,  and  issued  an  edict  in  condemnation  of 
m.^     On  the  4th  of  June,  Lothair  and  Richenza  were  crowned 

the  Lateran  by  Innocent;  for  St.  Peter's,  the  usual  scene 
'  the  imperial  coronations,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  antipope. 
efore  entering  the  church,  the  emperor  swore,  in  the  presence 

I  Vita.  ii.  6.            ^  Bern.  Ep.  352.  39-44 ;  Giesol.  II.  ii.  223. 

»  Jaffe,  r)C8-570.     »  Luden.  x.  21,  27.  °  Innoc.  Ep.  1. ;  Anaol.  Ep.  18. 

»  Lundulf.jun.  38-40  (Patrol,  clxxiii.}.  p  Otto  Fris.  vii.  18;  Raumcr.  i.  225; 

iratori,  Ann.  VI.  il  205 ;  Luden,  x.  Luden,  x.  570.      «i  Patrol  clxxix.  47-8. 
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of  the  Eoman  nobles,  to  defend  tlio  pope's  person  and  dignity, 
to  maintain  those  royalties  of  St.  Peter  which  Innocent  aheady 
possessed,  and  to  aid  him  with  all  his  power  towards  the 
recovery  of  the  rest/  A  compromise  was  arranged  as  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  which,  in  consequence  ot 
Henry  V.'s  refusal  to  admit  her  donation,'  had  become  a  subject 
of  dispute  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire.  Lothair  was 
invested  with  the  lands  by  the  ceremony  of  the  ring,  and  was  to 
hold  them  under  the  Roman  see  on  payment  of  a  hundred 
pounds  of  silver  yearly ;  and  after  him  they  were  to  be  held  on 
like  terms  by  his  son-in-law  Henry,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  at  whose 
death  they  were  to  revert  to  the  papacy.*  In  this  arrangement 
it  is  evident  that  Lothair  was  more  eager  to  secure  the  interest 
of  his  own  family  than  that  of  the  elective  imperial  crown. 
But  beyond  the  temporary  settlement  of  this  question  and  his 
formal  acknowledgment  as  emperor,  Lothair's  expedition  to 
Italy  had  no  results.  His  declaration  in  favour  of  Innocent 
was  not  supported  either  by  the  force  which  would  have  sup- 
pressed opposition,  or  by  the  wealth  which  would  have  bought 
over  the  Romans;  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  retire  before 
the  dangers  of  the  climate,  leaving  Rome  a  prey  to  its  exasperated 
factions."  Innocent  was  speedily  again  driven  out,  and  withdrew 
to  Pisa,  where  he  remained  imtil  the  beginning  of  1137.^ 

At  Pisa  a  great  council  was  held  in  May,  1136,"^  when  Ana- 
cletus  was  excommunicated,  and  the  sentence  of  deposition, 
without  hope  of  restoration,  was  pronounced  against  his  parti- 
sans.^ At  this  assembly  Bernard  was  the  person  most  remark- 
able for  the  influence  which  ho  exerted,  and  for  the  reverence 
which  was  paid  to  him,  but  we  are  assured  by  his  biographer 
that  he  remained  unmoved  by  all  the  honours  which  were 
pressed  on  him.'^  From  Pisa  he  proceeded  to  Milan,  in  order 
to  complete  the  work  of  reclaiming  the  citizens  from  their  ad- 
hesion to  the  antipope  and  Conrad.  When  his  approach  was 
known,  almost  the  whole  population  poured  forth  to  meet  him 
at  a  distance  of  some  miles.  Tbcy  thronged  to  touch  him; 
they  pulled  out  threads  from  his  clothes,  to  be  treasured  as 

'  Patrol,  clxxix.  50. ;  Card.  Arapfon.  ib.        '  Ih. ;  Jaffe;  Innoc  Ep.  155;  Anacl 

.34;  Otto  Frifl.  vii.  18;  Chron.  Manrin.  Ep.  47. 
ap.  Bouquet,  xii.  84 ;  Grcgorov.  iv.  409.  "  Chron.  Pisan.  in  Murat  Rer.  Ital 

•  Soe  vol.  ii.  p.  747  f  687;.  Scriptores,  vi.  170.     The  date  1134  i 
«  Innoc. Ep.  145 ;  Planck,  IV.  i.  330 ;  oft<n  wrongly  given.    Sec  Jaffe,  573. 

Luden,  x.  571.  *  Ilardouin,  VI.  ii.  1197-8. 

•  Card.    Arag.,    Patrol,    olxxix.  34;        ^  Vita,  ii.  8. 
Anselm.  Gcniblac^  a.J),  1 133  (ib.  clx.). 
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lelios  cr  employed  for  the  cure  of  the  sick.  Bread  and  water 
were  brought  from  a  distance  for  his  blessing,  from  which  they 
were  believed  to  derive  a  sacramental  virtue ;  and  a  vast  num- 
ber of  miracles  was  wrought,  which  were  ascribed  by  the  Milanese 
to  his  sanctity,  and  by  himself  to  the  willing  and  eager  faith  of 
flie  people.  The  turbulent  city  submitted  implicitly  to  his  words ; 
the  ornaments  of  the  churches  were  put  away,  sackcloth  and 
coarse  woollen  garments  were  generally  worn,  and  women  as 
well  as  men  manifested  their  repentance  by  submitting  to  be 
shorn  of  their  hair.  Bernard  was  entreated  to  accept  the  arch- 
bishoprick,  which  he  did  not  absolutely  refuse ;  but  he  declared 
that  he  would  leave  the  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  course 
which  his  palfrey  should  take  on  the  morrow,  and  in  obedience 
to  this  sign  he  rode  away  from  Milan.*  A  new  archbishop, 
Bohald,  was  soon  afterwards  elected,  and,  at  Bernard's  per- 
Biasion,  the  Milanese  consented  to  his  accepting  the  pall  from 
Innocent^  and  taking  an  oath  to  the  pope  by  which,  in  the 
words  of  the  chronicler  Landulf,  "  he  turned  the  liberty  of  the 
ehnrch  of  Milan  into  the  contrary."  *  The  jurisdiction  of  the  see 
Bad  lately  been  diminished  by  the  erection  of  an  archbishoprick 
of  Gfenoa,  with  metropolitan  authority  over  some  dioceses  which 
were  withdrawn  from  the  province  of  Milan.^ 

On  Bernard's  return  to  France,  his  influence  was  again  re- 
markably manifested.  Gerard,  Bishop  of  Angouleme,  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  forcing  Pope  Paschal  to  recall  his 
compact  with  Henry  V.,**  had  been  employed  by  successive 
popes  as  legate  for  Aquitaine  and  the  adjoining  provinces  of 
Spain.  He  had  written  to  the  Council  of  £  tarn  pes  a  letter 
in  favour  of  Innocent,  but  on  being  refused  by  that  pope  a 
renewal  of  his  legation,  he  had  espoused  the  party  of  Anacletus, 
and  had  received  from  him  a  fresh  commission.*  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  attempted  to  draw  Henry  of  England  and  some  princes 
of  Spain  and  Brittany  into  the  antipope's  interest ;  but  he  was 

»  Vila,iL  9-15;  vii.  25;  Epp.  131-3,  *  Vulgrintifl  Bituric.  in  Patrol,  clxxix. 

137,  314;    Landulf.   jun.  42    (Patrol.  41-6;  Bern.   Epp.   12G-8;  Anacl.  Epp. 

clxziii.):  Alan.  51.  7-9;  Vita  Bern.  ii.  32;  Anmlf.  Lexov. 

•  Bern.  Ep.  141 ;  Land.  jnn.  42-3.  de  8cl»ii«mato  [a  violent  invective  against 

>»  A.i>.  1133.    At  the  same  time  Pisa  Gerard],  5  (Patrol,  cci.);  Cbron.  Man-: 

was  made  an  archbishoprick,  with  the  rin.,  ib.,  clxxx.  167-9.    Gerard's  remains 

primacy  of  Sardinia   annexed.     Bern,  are  in  the  Patrologia,  vol.  clxxii.,  with 

Giudonis,  29;  Pand,  Pisan.  in  Patrol,  an  account  of  him  from  the   *  Gallia 

clxxix.  32 ;  Card.  Arag.  ib.  34.  Christiana,*  in  which  it  is  supposed  that 

«^  Will.  Malmesb.  427-8;   Ekkehard,  he  lias  becm  too  hardly  treated  by  Inno- 

AJ).  1112.    See  vol,  ii.  p.  745  (686).  cent's  partisans.    Col.  1311. 

c  2 
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able  to  secure  the  adherence  of  William  IX.,  Count  of  Aquitame,' 
and  relying  on  the  Count's  support,  he  seized  on  the  see  of 
Bourges,  and  ejected  several  bishops  and  abbots,  filling  their 
places  with  men  whose  birth  is  said  to  have  been  their  only 
qualification  for  such  oflSce/  Peter  of  Cluny  had  endeavoured  to 
reclaim  the  Count  of  Aquitaine,  but  without  success ;  but  at  the 
request  of  Innocent's  legate,  Geofifrey  Bishop  of  Chartres,  Ber- 
nard undertook  the  task.    Aft^r  having  listened  to  his  argu- 
ments, the  count,  who  was  really  indifferent  as  to  the  claims  of 
the  rival  popes,  professed  himself  willing  to  join  the  party  of 
Innocent.     But  as  to  the  deprived  bishops,  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  and  could  not  restore  them,  because  they  had  offended 
him  beyond  forgiveness,  and  he  had  bound  himself  by  an  oath 
to  the  contrary ;  nor  could  he  be  persuaded  by  Bernard's  assur- 
ances that  such  oaths  were  not  to  be  regarded  as  valid.*    The 
abbot  proceeded  to  the  celebration  of  mass,  while  William,  as 
an  excommunicate  person,  remained  without  the  church-door, 
until  Bernard  again  came  forth,  with  a  sternness  of  countenance, 
a  fire  in  his  eyes,  and  an  awful  solemnity  in  his  whole  de- 
meanour, which   appeared   as   if  it  were  more  than  human,* 
bearing  the  consecrated  host  in  his  hands.    "  Often,"  he  said, 
**have  we  entreated  thee,  and  thou  hast  despised  us,  the  ser- 
vants of  God.     Lo,  here  cometh  to  thee  the  Son  of  the  Virgia,   ^ 
the  Lord  and  Head  of  the  church  which  thou  persecutest.  Here 
is  thy  Judge,  at  whose  name  every  knee  shall  bow  of  things  in 
heaven  and  things  on  earth  and  things  under  the  earth — ^thy 
Judge,  into  whose  hands  thy  soul  will  fall.     Wilt  thou  despise 
Him  too,  as  thou  hast  despised  his  servants?"     At  tliese  words, 
while  all  around  were  in  trembling  expectation  of  the  event> 
the  count  fell  on  the  earth,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  appa* 
rently  senseless.      He  was  raised  up  by  some  soldiere  of  his 
guard,  but  his  limbs  refused  to  support  him,  until  Bernard, 
touching  him  with  his  foot,  desired  him  to  stand  up,  and  hear 
God's  sentence.    The  demand  that  he  should  restore  the  ejected 
prelates  was  immediately  obeyed,  and  his  reconciliation  with 
the  church  was  signed  with  the  kiss  of  peace.     Gerard  of  An- 
gouleme  still  resisted  all  attempts  to  gain  him ;  but  it  is  said 
that  he  was  soon  after  found  lifeless  in  his  bed,  having  died 

•  Amulf  styles  William  "  voluptatora  '  Anmlf.  5-8;  Bern.  Ep.  cxxvi.  3,  7; 

vir,  animalis  homo,  arcana  spiritualium  Vita  Ik;rn.  ii.  .S3,  30. 

non  attingens,   ob  repulsam   petitionis  »  Vita  Bom.  ii.  34-7. 

illieitcB  mancipatus en'ori."   Fatrol.  cci.  ^  "Jam  non  ee  agens  ut  hominem." 

193.  lb.  38. 
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excommunicate  and  without  the  last  sacraments.  His  body 
vras  torn  from  the  grave  by  order  of  the  legate  Geoffrey  of 
Chartres,  the  altars  which  he  had  consecrated  were  thrown 
down,  all  who  had  been  promoted  by  him  to  ecclesiastical 
offices  were  ejected,  and  the  schism  was  suppressed  in  France.* 

In  1137,  Bernard,  in  compliance  with  a  request  from  Inno- 
cent and  his  cardinally  undertook  a  fresh  journey  into  Italy,  for 
the  purpose  of  labouring  against  the  Antipope.  The  interest  of 
Anacletus  had  by  this  time  greatly  declined;  his  money  was 
exhausted,  his  state  was  diminished,  even  the  service  of  his  table 
had  fallen  into  a  condition  of  meanness  and  neglect ;  and  Bernard, 
on  arriving  at  Home,  discovered  that  most  of  the  Antipope's 
adherents  were  inclined  to  a  reconciliation  with  Innocent, 
although  many  of  them  were  withheld  by  oaths,  by  family  ties, 
OP  by  other  private  considerations.^  The  whole  strength  of  the 
party  now  rested  on  Eoger  IL  of  Sicily. 

Boger,  an  able,  stem,  and  ambitious  prince,  had  undertaken, 
on  the  extinction  of  Eobert  Guiscard's  line  by  the  death  of 
William  of  Apulia,  in  1127,  to  unite  under  his  own  power  the 
whole  of  the  Norman  acquisitions  in  Italy,™  and,  in  addition  to 
the  possessions  both  of  the  Hauteville  family  and  of  the  earlier 
settlers  in  Campania,  he  had  seized  on  the  duchy  of  Naples, 
which  until  then  had  been  connected  with  the  Greek  Empire." 
Pope  Honorius,  after  having  thrice  denounced  him  excommuni- 
cate, and  after  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  resist  his  progress 
by  an  armed  alliance,  was  compelled  in  1228  to  invest  him  in 
his  new  conquests  with  the  title  of  duke;**  and  two  years  later, 
iloger,  having  assumed  the  title  of  King,   received  a  confir- 
mation of  it  from  Anacletus,   by   whom  he  was  crowned  at 
Palermo.^ 

The  Pope  had  joined  with  the  dispossessed  princes  of  the 
south  in  entreating  the  Emperor's  intervention;    and  Lothair, 

>  Vita  Bern.  ii.  39 ;  Chron.  Maurin.  167-  successor,"  &c.  (ib.  cci.  193).    Giannone, 

}.  See  Pet.  Gluniac.  Ep.  ii.  30.  It  is  said,  in   consideration  of  hbj  anti-papulism, 

bowever,  in  tlie   *  Gcsta  Episcoporum  boldly  justifies  him  in  all  jwints,  ii.  428- 

Bngolifanensium,'  that  Gerard  repented,  431. 

xnifessed,  and  died  Christianly.    N.  in        »  Falco,  1195;  Giannone,  1.  x.  c.  10. 
Bern.  Patrol,  clxxxii.  272.  °  Falco.  1201-2 ;  Muratori.  Ann.  VI. 

k  Vita  Bern.  ii.  41.  ii.  199-204 ;  Sismondi.  R.  I.  ii.  18-9. 

■  Chron.  Casin.  iv.  96-7 ;  Falco  Benev.        p  Anaclet.  Ep.  39 ;   Falco.  1204.    On 

n  Patrol,  clxxiii.  1194-5  ;  Gibbon,  v.  358.  the  qucjstion  whether  Koger  was  crownt'd 

)u  Roger's  cruelty,  see  Falco,  1223-6;  once  or  twice,  see  note  on  Falco;  also 

>rder.  Vital,  ib.  938.   Amulf  of  Tiisitux  Giannone,   ii.   320  ;    Pagi  and  Mausi, 

tyles  him  "Tyrannus  ille  quern  altrix  in  Baron,  xviii.  452-3;  note  m  Fazello, 

yiauDonun    Sicilia    uustiuet,    Dionysii  ii.  378 ;  Baumer,  i.  377. 
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after  having  egtablished  peace  in  Germany  by  a  reconciliation 
with  Frederick  and  Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen  (in  which 
Bernard's  mediation  was  added  to  that  of  the  Empress 
Eichenza),**  again  crossed  the  Alps  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  force.     In  a  single  campaign,  with  tlie  aid  of 
the  fleets  of  Genoa  and  Pisa,  he  deprived  Roger  of  all  his  late 
acquisitions  on  the  mainland.'    But  dissensions  arose  between 
the  allies.    In  a  question  as  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  abbey  of 
Monte  Cassino,  which  had  been  drawn  by  the  Sicilian  power  into 
the  Antipope's  interest,  the  Emperor  bitterly  reproached  the 
Pope's  representatives  for  tlieir  master's  ingratitude  to  him,  and 
even  threatened  to  forsake  his  party;"  and  when  a  new  prince, 
Bainulf,  was  to  be  invested  at  Salerno,  after  a  month's  discussion 
whether  the  suzerainty  belonged  to  the  Pope  or  to  tlie  Emperor, 
the  difficulty  was  for  the  time  overcome  by  an  arrangement  that 
both  should  at  the  ceremony  hold  the  banner,  by  means  of  which 
the  investiture  was  performed:*     Having  restored  Innocent  to 
Home,  and  apparently  pacified  Italy,  Lothair  set  out  homewards; 
but  at  Trent  he  fell  sick,  and  on  the  3rd  of  December  he  died  at 
Breitenwang,  an  obscure  place  between  the  rivers  Inn  and  Lech." 
A  Diet  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Whitsuntide,  1138,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  successor,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  choice  of  the 
Germans  would  fall  on  Henry,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  son-in-law 
and  representative  of  the  late  Emperor.    But  Henry,  by  conduct 
which  had  gained  foi;  him  the  epithet  of  "  The  Proud,"  had 
offended  many  of  the  electors,  and  the  influence  of  the  Pope, 
who  dreaded  a  too  powerful  Emperor,  was  exerted  in  opposition 
to  the  family  which  had  restored  him  to  the  possession  of  his 
capital.     Without  waiting,  therefore,  for  the   appointed  Diet, 
a  small  party  of  the  electors,  headed  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Treves  and  Cologne  (Mcntz  being  vacant  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Adalbert)    chose   Conrad  of  Hohenstaufen — once  an 
excommunicated  pretender  to  the  Italian  Kingdom — as  King  of 
Germany,  and  he  was  crowned  by  the  Papal  Legate,  Cardinal 
Theotwin,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.*     For  some  years  which  followed, 

•»  otto  Frising.  yii.  19 ;  Annal.  Mug-  vii.  22 ;  Romuald.  Salem,  in  Marat  Til 

dtb.  A.D.  1134,  ap.  Perlz,  xvi. ;  Clirou.  189. 

Ursperg.  211.  «  Otto  Fris.  vii.  4;   Luden,  x.  576; 

'  Fulco,  1234-C ;  Otto  Frising.  vii.  19 ;  Raimier,  i.  232.     Lotliair  is  highly  eulo- 

CJard.   do  Aragoiiia,  in  Patrol,   clxxix.  gised  by  the  Cologne  annalist.  Eecard,  i. 

35  :  Cliron.  Pisun.  in  Mnrat.  vi.  170.  930. 

•  Chron.  Cayin.  iv.  112,  115,  124.   Sco  *  Otto  Fris.   do  Gestis  Frederici,  I 

vol.  ii.  p.  783  (71(J).  22  ;  Gc«ta  Albcronis  Trevir.  15 '(Patrol. 

«  Chrou.  Giaia  iv.  117;  Otto  Filing,  cliv.) ;  Ludcn,  x.  133-9 ;  Rttumcr,  L  233^ 
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Germany  was  again  a  party  to  the  contests  of  parties  struggling 
for  supremacy,  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  course  of  these  contests 
—at  the  battle  of  Weinsberg  in  1140 — the  names  of  Welf  and 
Waiblingen  (Guelf  and  Ghibelline),  afterwards  so  notorious  in 
the  feuds  of  Italy,  were  first  heard  as  the  rallying  cries  of  the 
opposite  parties/ 

While  Lothair  was  yet  on  his  way  towards  the  Alps,  Eoger 
again  appeared  in  Italy,  and  speedily  recovered  a  large  portion  of 
Lis  conquests.  In  answer  to  overtures  from  Innocent,  through 
Bernard,  he  proposed  a  conference  between  representatives  of 
the  riyal  Popes, — in  the  hope,  it  is  said,  that  Peter  of  Pisa,*  one 
of  the  ablest  partisans  of  Anacletus,  would  by  his  learning 
and  rhetorical  skill  prove  superior  to  the  Abbot  of  Clairvaux. 
After  Peter  had  stated  the  claims  of  Anacletus,  Bernard 
began  his  reply  by  insisting  on  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and 
then  proceeded  to  apply  the  doctrine  by  asking  whether  it  could 
he  thought  that  Roger  alone  was  in  the  one  ark  of  salvation, 
while  all  other  Christian  nations,  and  all  the  holy  orders  of 
monks,  were  to  perish  ?  Then,  seeing  the  impression  which  his 
words  had  made  on  his  hearers,  "  Let  us,*'  he  said  to  Peter, 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  enter  into  a  safer  ark/'  The  anti- 
papal  champion,  whether  really  convinced,  or  gained  by  a 
promise  that  his  dignities  should  be  secured  to  him,  yielded  to 
the  appeal,  and  returned  with  Bernard  to  Rome,  where  he 
professed  his  submission  to  Innocent ;  but  Roger  still  held  out 
with  a  view  of  making  conditions  as  to  some  property  of  the 
^man  see  which  he  had  seized.' 

The   death  of  Lothair  was  followed  within  a  few  weeks  by 
that  of  Anacletus,  who,  notwithstanding  the  decay  of  his     jan.  25, 
power,  had  to  the  last  kept  possession  of  the  Vatican.^     ^^^®- 

y  Ghron.  Weingart.   in    Leibnitz,    i.  vix  intelligant."    iv.  900. 

r89.     See  Mumtori,  Dissert.  51  (Antiq.  ■  Cliron.  Maurin.  ap.  Bouquet,  xii.  79 ; 

[tal.  t  iv.) ;  Luden,  x.  587 ;  Baumer,  i.  Giannone,  ii.  350.    Peter  was  the  author 

J41 ;  Herzog,  xvii.  CG7.    It  seems  to  be  of  the  Life  of   Paschal  II.,   which   is 

loabtfiil    from    which    of   two    places  commonly  quoted  as  the  work  of  his 

lamod  Waiblingen  the  cry  of  the  Hohen-  countryman  Pandulf.  Gregorov.  iv.  604 ; 

taufen  party  was  taken  (Raum.  1.  c).  Potthast,  Bibl.  Hist.  422. 

rhe  names  were  at  a  later  time  supposed  »  Vita  Bern.  ii.  43-G ;  Cf.  Failc.  Bemer. 

>y  the  Italians  to  have  been  derived  1243-4.     Bernard  afterwards  wrote  to 

rom  two  brothers  who  took    opposite  Innocent,  in  behalf  of  Peter,  coniplain- 

ides  (Ptolom.  Lucensis,  in  Murat  xi.  ing  that  the  promises  made  to  him  had 

133).    Muratori  remarks  that  it  is  no  not  been  fully  kept.    Ep.  213. 

render  if  writers  even  of  the  14tli  cen-  *»  "  Ille  ille  iniquus,  qui  poccare  fecit 

ury  were  at  a  loss  for  the  origin  of  them,  -  Israel,"    writes    Bernard   to    Peter    of 

quum  uiide  Hugonotta)  sectae  nomen  Cluny,  *'  morte  absorptus  est,  et  traduc- 

rodicrit»    vix    ipsi  Galli    noverint,    et  tus  in  ventrem  inferi."  (P^p.  144.)    Cf. 

ndo   nomina   Wifjhs  et  Torn*,  Angli  Baron.  1038-1 ;  Gregorov.  iv.  417. 
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His  body  was   secretly  buried,   lest  it  should  be  treated  lik^ 
that  of  Pope  Formosus ;  ^  and,  although  a  successor  was  set  uj>^ 
under  the  name  of  Victor  the  Fourth,  this  was  rather  with   ^ 
view  to  making  favourable  terms  of  reconciliation,  than  with 
any  serious  hope   of  prolonging  the  schism.     Innocent  spent 
large  sums  in   buying   over  the   adherents   of  Anacletus,^ — 
among  them  the  members  of  the  late  pope's  OMm  family,*^  who 
humbled  themselves  at  liis  feet,  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
him ;  and  such  was  Bernard's  influence  that  the  new  anti-pope 
May  29,  Went  to  his   lodging   by  night,  renounced    his  claims, 
1138.      stripped  oflf  his  insignia,  and  was  led  by  the  abbot  in 
triumph  to  prostrate  himself  at  the  feet  of  Innocent.     The 
joy  of  the  Romans  at  the  restoration  of  peace  was  unbounded ; 
but  Bernard,  to  whom  they  ascribed  the  merit  of  it,  escaped 
with  all  speed  from  their  demonstrations  of  gratitude,  and  re- 
turned  to   resume    in   the  quiet   seclusion   of   Clairvaux  his 
mystical  exposition  of  the  Canticles.® 

In  April  1139,  Innocent,  now  undisputed  master  of  Eome, 
assembled  at  the  Lateran  a  general  council,*  which  was  at- 
tended by  a  thousand  archbishops  and  bishops.  The  Pop© 
in  his  opening  speech,  assertfed  the  feudal  authority  of  St. 
Peter's  successor  over  all  other  members  of  the  hierarchy,  a^ 
the  superior  under  whom  all  ecclesiastical  power  is  heli^ 
The  ordinations  and  other  acts  of  Anacletus  and  his  par- 
tisans, such  as  Gerard  of  Angouleme,  were  annulled,  and 
some  bishops  who  had  received  schismatic  consecration  were 
severely  rebuked  by  the  pope,  who  forcibly  snatched  their 
pastoral  staves  from  their  hands,  plucked  oflf  their  robes,  and 
took  from  them  their  episcopal  rings.*  Roger  of  Sicily,  al- 
though he  had  given  in  his  adhesion  to  Innocent,  was  de- 
nounced excommunicate,  with  all  his  followers  ;^  canons 
relating  to  discipline  were  passed;  and  the  Truce  of  Grod,  in 
its  fullest  extent,  was  re-enacted.*  Yet  the  remainder  of  the 
pope's  own  life  was  almost  entirely  spent  in  war  —  partly 
against  his  immediate  neighbours,  and  partly  against  the 
Sicib'an  king.  Roger  was  canying  on  the  war  in  the  south 
with  great  barbarity  —  slaughtering  defenceless  people,  plim- 
dering,   destroying   trees   and   crops,  tearing   from   the  grave 

e  See  vol.  ii.  p.  412  (385);   Card,  do  •  S(!rm.  24,  in  Cfintic. ;  Vita.  ii.  47. 

Arag.  clxxix.  36  ;  Order.  Vital,  xiii.  17  ;  '  Chron.  Maurin.,  Patrol,  clxxx.  168. 

Vita  Bern.  ii.  47.  '  lb.  169;  Cone.  Lat.  II.  c.  30. 

*  Bern.   Ep.  317;   Chron.  Casin.  iy.  ^  Falco.  1249. 

130 ;  Giegorov.  iv.  417.  *  Can.  11.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  545  (fiOb). 
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and  treating  with  the  basest  indignities  the  bodies  of  Bruno, 
archbishop  of  Colc^e,  who  had  died  in  Lothair's  last  expe- 
dition, and  that  of  Duke  Eainulf,  of  Salerno,  who  had  died  at 
Troja  about  the  time  of  the  Lateran  council.*^  In  June  1139, 
LiQocent  set  out  against  the  invader,  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force,  accompanied  by  Robert,  Prince  of  Capua,  who 
had  been  again  dispossessed  of  his  territories.  But,  like  Leo 
IX.,  the  Pope  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Normans,  Aug.22-5, 
and,  as  in  Leo's  case,  the  victors  contented  themselves  ^^^9- 
with  exacting  the  papal  sanction  for  their  conquests,  with  the 
confirmation  of  Eoger's  kingly  title.™ 

The  contest  for  the  papjwy  had  long  diverted  Bernard's  at- 
tentioa  from  the  studies  in  which  he  most  delighted.  We 
shall  next  find  him  engaged  in  a  conflict  of  a  different  kind ; 
bnt  before  proceeding  to  this,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  in  some 
degree  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  age,  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  celebrated  man  to  whom  Bernard  was  now  to  be 


During  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  fresh  im- 
had  been  given  to  intellectual   activity  by  the   labours 
of  Lanfranc,  Berengar,  Anselm,  and  other  eminent   teachers. 
The  old  cathedral  schools  were  developing  into  seminaries  of 
general  learning,  frequented  by  numbers  beyond  the  example 
of  former  times,  and  exercising  an  important  influence.     And 
the    monastic  discipline,  which  for  some   was   merely  a   me- 
chanical rule,   and  for  spirits  of  a  mystical  tendency  offered 
the   attractions    of    contemplation    and    devotion,    stimulated 
minds  of  a  different  character  to  exercise  themselves  in  specu- 
lations which  often  passed  the  boundaries  of  orthodoxy.** 

The  question  as  to  the  existence  of  universals — ^such  as 
genus,  species,  difference,  proprium,  accidens — which  had  divided 
the  schools  of  ancient  philosophy,  had  been  generally  ruled 
in  the  Church  by  the  authority  of  St.  Augustine,  who  held 
with  Plato  the  real  existence  of  universals  ;  yet  there  had  been 
some  who,  with  Aristotle,  asserted  that  they  were  mere  names 
or  ideas."*      This  nominalism  was  now  taken  up  by  Roscellin, 

k  Falco,  1254 ;  Chron.  Casin.  iv.  126,  mondi,  R<?p.  Ital,  ii.  198-9.    Seo  vol.  H. 

-Innoc.   Ep.   416    (Patrol,  clxxix.) ;  p.  567  (525-6).  »  Mi Iman.  iii.  240-2. 

Bomuald.    Salem,  in  Murat.  vii.  190 ;        ^  Schrockh.  xxiv.  355-6 ;  Hitter,  vii. 

Faloo.  1251-3;  Godef.Viterb.  iu  Patrol.  110.    8ee   Gunzo  (about  aj>.  960;  m 

cxcTiiL  988 ;  Giaauooe,  ii  354-7 ;  Sia-  PatroL  cxxxvi.  1294. 
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a  canon  of  Compiegne,  and  perhaps  a  Breton  by  birth,^  who 
is  said  to  have  taught  that  universals  were  nothing  more 
than  words,**  and  to  have  denied  the  existence  of  anything 
but  individuals — of  collective  wholes,  because  they  are  made 
up  of  individuals ;  of  parts,  because  they  are  not  entire  indi- 
viduals/ It  was,  however,  by  the  application  of  his  system 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  lioscellin  became  most 
famous.  If,  he  said,  we  would  avoid  the  error  of  supposing 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  have  been  incarnate  with 
the  Son,  we  must  believe  the  divine  Persons  to  be  three  real 
beings,  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  three  angels  or  three 
souls,  although  the  same  in  power  and  in  wilL*  This  propo- 
sition, although  advanced  not  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Church,  but  with  a  view  to  explain  and  support  it,* 
naturally  gave  rise  to 'a  charge  of  tritheism,  for  which  Ros- 
cellin  was  cited  to  answer  before  a  council  at  Soissons,  in 
1092.  Anselm,  then  Abbot  of  Bee,  on  being  informed  by 
a  monk  named  Jolm,"  that  Roscellin  claimed  for  his  opinion 
the  authority  of  Lanfranc  and  his  own,  strongly  denied  the 
imputation,  declaring  that  Eoscellin  either  was  a  tritheist^  or 
did  not  undei-stand  his  own  words  ;^  and  he  requested  Fulk, 
Bishop  of  Beauvais,  who  was  about  to  attend  the  council,  to 
clear  both  himself  and  Lanfranc  from  the  charge.'^  He  also 
began  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  but  broke  it  ofif  on  hearing 
that  Eoscellin  had  retracted  at  Soissons;  although  he  after- 
wards completed  it  on  being  informed  that  lioscellin,  like 
Berengar,  had  only  yielded  for  a  time  out  of  fear,  and  had 
since  resumed  the  profession  of  his  old  opinions.*  Finding 
himself  unsafe  in  France,  lioscellin  withdrew  into  England; 

P  Sec   Ilanreau,  L   187.     AvcntiiiUB,  any,  wliicli  M.  HuuitSau  doubts,  i.  177) 

in  the  15th  ccntiijrj%  in  said  to  be  tlio  are  lobt,  witli  tlie  exception  of  one  letter 

tiret  writer  who   calls    him   a    Breton,  which  wUl  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

( Anmtl.  Boiorura,  1.  vi.  p.  -i'JG,  cd.  13aail.  •  "  Tres   res."     Joannes,  ap.  Boluz. 

1580 i Hcrzog,  xiii.  117.  MiscclUmea,  iv.  478,  cd.  Svo.    AnguUm 

1  "  Flatus  vocis,'  Anselm.   do  Fido  (which  Sclu-iickh,  xxviil  395,  trati^ate» 

Trin.  2  (^Patrol,  clviii.  2(551.  by  Winhel)  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for 

'  lb.:   Abelard.  Ep.  14;  Ritter,  vii.  Aiinelm.    Sec  Anselm.  do  Fide   Trin.» 

313 ;  Eemubat,  Abelard,  ii.  15.    Abelard  coll.  2G2,  268,  270  (who  justiy  says  thati 

calls  this  "magistri  uostri  R[o8cellini]  perhaps    the    iUustration    may  not  bo 

tarn    insana  sententia."    Dialectica,  in  Rosccllin's  own,    but  may  have    becxi 

•OiiuvreH  Inedits,*   ed.  Coubin,   p.  471.  added  by  the  reporter);    BosceUin.  in 

Thus,  says  M.  de  Kemui»at,  according  to  Patrol,  clitxviii.  3G5. 

lioscellin,  real  individuals  comix)sc*d  ima-  •  Ritter,  ii.  315. 

ginary   wholes,    and    imaginary    parts  "  The  same  who  was  afterwards  abbot 

composed    real   individuals.      But    M.  of  Telcbe  ( vol.  ii.  730  =  672),  and  oven- 

Hauruau  thinks  that  he  has  Ixtn  mis-  tually  a  cardinal.    Ilerzog,  xiii  117. 

Kjprebcnted  (i.  185  seqq.).    See  also  the  »  Ep.  ii,  35 ;    De  Fido  Trin.  c  S^  coL 

elaborate  article  llomdh'n,  in  Herzog's  2G6.                              r  Ep.ii.  41, 

Ji'jacycJopaxlia.    His  works  (if  he  wrote  »  Anselm.  do  Fido  Trin.  c.  1. 
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but  his  opposition  to  Anselm,  who  was  now  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  his  maintenance  of  the  strict  Hildebrandine 
view  as  to  the  unfitness  of  the  sous  of  clergy  for  ordination, 
combined  to  render  him  unpopular,  so  that  in  1097  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  country.*  He  was,  however,  kindly 
received  by  Ivo  of  Chartres,  who  appears  to  have  reconciled 
him  with  the  Church,  and,  probably  through  his  interest,  he 
became  a  canon  of  St  Martin's  at  Tours  ;^  but  his  unfortu- 
nate application  of  nominalism  to  theology  had  excited  such 
a  prejudice  against  the  theory  altogether,  that  John  of  Salis- 
bury speaks  of  it  as  having  almost  disappeared  with  Roscellin.*' 
Among  Koscellin's  pupils  was  Peter  Abelard,^  born  in  1079 
at  Palais  or  Le  Pallet,  near  Nantes.®  In  the  "  History  of  his 
Misfortunes,"  (an  autobiographical  epistle  which  abundantly 
<lisplays  his  vanity  ajid  indiscretion),  he  tells  us  that,  although 
the  eldest  son  of  his  father,  Berengar,  who  was  lord  of  the 
place,  he  very  early  preferred  "  the  conflicts  of  disputation  to 
the  trophies  of  arms,"  and,  resigning  the  family  inheritance 
to  his  brothers,  he  betook  himself  to  the  life  of  a  scholar.* 
He  had  ah-eady  travelled  over  many  provinces  of  France, 
displaying  his  dialectical  skill  in  disputes  with  all  who  chose  to 
encounter  him,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  became 
a  pupil  of  William  of  Champeaux,  archdeacon  of  Paris  and 
master  of  the  cathedral  school,  who  was  in  enjoyment  of  the 
highest  reputation  as  a  teacher.     William  was  at  first  charmed 

■  Theobald.  Stampens.  in  Patrol,  clxiii.  reprinted  with  Abolard's  works  (Ep.  15), 

767 ;  Abelard,  £p.  14  (who  days  that  ho  throws  li^ht  on  a  letter  against  lios- 

wad  banished  by  the  English  king  for  celliii,  addressed  to  the  bishop  and  clergy 

insolence  [**  oontumelias "]  to  Anselm).  of  Paris  by  **P."  (ib.  Ep.  14),  who  is 

See  Ilerzog,  xiii.  118.  thus  proved  to  be  Peter  AlK?lard  (Comp. 

*»  Ivo.  Ep.  7  (Patrol,  clxii.);  Roecell.  Remusat  i.  81;  Herzog,  118).    For  the 

ib.  clxxviii.  359;  Herz.  118.  history  of  Abelard    I   have    used    the 

«  Metalog.  il  17  (ib.  cxcix.) ;  Polycr.  edition  of  his  works  in  Migiie's  '  Patro- 

vii.  12,  col.  GG5.  logia'   (vol.    clxxviii.,   with  occasional 

**  Tiic  statement  that  Abelard  studied  referenas  to  that  by  MM.  Cousin  ami 
under  Koecellin  was  formerly  supposed  Jourdaiu  (2  vols.  4t().  Paris,  1849-59)  and 
to  rest  on  the  autliority  of  Otho  of  Frei-  to  Cousin's  *  (Euvres  Ined.  d'Abelnrd 
sing  alono  (De  Gestis  Friderici,  i.  47),  (188G) ;'  Lettres  d'Abailanl  etdHeloisc', 
and  therefore  was  denied  by  somo  (as  precetlees  d*un  Essai  par  M.  et  M"*-*  Gui- 
by  Schriickh,  xxiv.  368).  But  it  is  now  zot  (ib.  1839) ;  Ch.  de  Kemusat,  •Abe- 
established  by  the  publication  of  Abe-  lard  *  fib.  1845 1 ;  Tosti,  *  Storia  di 
lard's  •  Dialectica,*  where  he  speaks  of  Abelardo  e  dei  suoi  Tempi,*  Napoli.  1851. 
Koscellin  as  his  master  (see  above,  p.  20,  As  to  the  origin  of  the  name  Abelard, 
u.  *"),  and  of  Eoscellin's  letter,  in  which  see  Ke'musat,  i.  13-4. 
ho  reproaches  Abelard  as  ungrateful  for  •  Alxel.  Ilistoria  Calamitatum,  1 ; 
kin'lnesses,  "qua)  tibi  tot  et  tanta  a  Tosti,  30.  From  his  birthplace,  Jolm  of 
puero  usque  ad  juvenem  sub  magistri  Salisbury  stylos  him  •*  peripnteticus  Pa- 
nomiuoetactuexhibui."  (Patrol. clxxviii.  hitinus'*  (Metalog.  ii.  10,  17.  For  an 
357.)  This  letter,  discovertd  by Sclimcl-  account  of  Le  Pall«t,  see  Remusat,  i. 
lex  iu  the  lioyal  Libiury  at  Munich,  and  1-2.                       '  llist.  Calam.,  1. 
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with  the  pupil's  abilities ;  but  when  Abelard  began  to  question 

his  doctrines,  to  argue  with  him,  and  sometimes  to  triumph  over 

him,  both  the  master  and  the  other  scholars  were  not  unnaturally 

disinisted.'     Notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  Wil- 

A  D    1102  . 

liam  to  prevent  him,  Abelard  opened  a  school  of  his  own 
at  Melun,  then  a  royal  residence,  and,  after  a  time,  removed  to 
Corbeil,  with  a  view  of  being  nearer  to  the  capital.     The  fame 
and  the  popularity  of  William  began  to  wane  before  the  new 
teacher,  whose  eloquence,  boldness,  clearness  of  expression,  and 
wit  drew  crowds  of  admiring  hearers.**     An  illness  brought  on 
by  study  compelled  Abelard  to  withdraw  to  his  native  province ; 
and,  on  returning  to  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  he 
found  that  William  of  Champeaux  had  resigned  his  archdeaconry 
and  school,   and  had  become  a  canon  regular  at  the  Abbey 
of  St  Victor,  without  the  city  walls,  where,  however,  he  had 
resumed  his  occupation  as  a  teacher.'    Notwithstanding  their 
former  rivalry,  Abelard  became  a  pupil  of  William  in  rhetoric ; 
but  the  old  scenes  were  renewed  ;  for  Abelard  not  only  contro- 
verted an  opinion  of  his  master  on  the  subject  of  universals,  but 
obliged  him  to  renounce  it,  or,  at  least,  the  form  in  which  it  was 
expressed.^    By    this    defeat    William's    credit    was    greatly 
impaired ;  many  of  his  pupils  deserted  to  Abelard,  who  now 
gained  a  more  regular  position,  being  invited  by  William's  suc- 
cessor to  teach  in  the  cathedral  school ;  but  through  the  envy"" 
of  William  (as  the  case  is  represented  to  us),  this  master  wa^ 
ejected,  and  Abelard  was  again  driven  to  teach  independently  a  V" 
Melun.    After  a  time,  William   retired  to  the  country,  an^- 
Abelard    thereupon    returned    to   Paris,   where  (in   his    ownm 
language)  he  "pitched  his  camp  on  the  Mount  of  St.  Genevieve^ 
without  the  city,  as  if  to  besiege  the  teacher  who  had  takei«r 
possession  of  his  pla<5e."     On  hearing  of  this,  William  agaiMiJ 

f  Hist  Oalam.,  1-2.  communitate  univorsallum,  ut  eandeiK-:: 

^  lb.    2 ;    Otto   Frising.    do    Gestis    esseutialiter    rem   totom    singulis   su  .ar. 


Frid.  47 ;  Ki^mus.  i.  15 ;  Ritter,  vii.  40G.  inesae  astrueret  individuis ;  quonim  qu 

'  Hist.  Calam.,  2;  Hildebert.  Ep.  8  dem  nulla  essct  in  essentia  diversitoaa 

fPatrol.    clxxi.);    Bouquet,    xiii.    729;  sed  sola  multitudine  aoeidentium  yari  .m^ 

Crevier,  i.  117 ;  R^musat,  i.  17.    For  tlie  tas.     Sic  autem    istam    suam    correup^'^ 

foundation  of  St.  Victor's,  see  an  Essfiy  sententiam,  ut  deinceps  rem  eandem  nt^-   - 

by  Hugonin  in  Patrol,   clxxv.    M.  de  essential  iter,  bed  inditferenter  dicerel^V' 

Rdmusat's    conjecture    that    Abelard  s  (Hist  Calam.  2,  col.  119.     See  Bay'  — ' 

connection  with  Rosoellin  was  during  art,  Abelard ;  Hist  Litt  vii.  88 ;  Ritt  ,  '  -^ 

this  abHcnc-e  from  Paris  (i.  1G\  seems  vii.   356-8  (who    thinks    little   of  fc-  J 

inconsistent  with  tlie   quota tif>n   given  change) ;  Re'musat,  i.  19;   Haur^u^       J 

above  from  Ros^ellins  letter  (which  waa  222,  224,  scqq.,  who  vindicates  Ahdszm^ 

unknown  when  M.  de  Re'musat  wrote).  against  the  censures  of  M.  Cousin. 
^  **£rat  autem   in   ca  sententiu  do 
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began  to  lecture  at  Paris ;  the  cathedral  school  was  deserted ; 
and  the  students  were  divided  between  William  and  Abelard, 
while  both  the  masters  and  the  pupils  of  the  rival  schools 
engaged  in  frequent  conflicts.  Abelard,  however,  was  again 
obliged  to  go  into  Brittany,  in  order  to  take  leave  of  his  mother, 
who  was  about  to  enter  a  cloister,  as  her  husband  had  done 
before ;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris,  as  the  old  rivalry 
had  been  ended  by  the  promotion  of  William  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Chalons  on  the  Mame,  he  resolved  to  turn  from  the 
study  of  philosophy  to  that  of  theology.^ 

For  this  purpose  he  repaired  to  the  school  of  Laon,  which  had 
long  flourished  under  Anselm,  a  pupil  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury. 
It  was  said  of  Anselm  of  Laon  that  he  had  argued  a  greater 
number  of  men  into  the  Catholic  faith   than  any  heresiarch 
of  his  time  had  been  able  to  seduce  from  it;™  pupils  flocked  to 
him,   not   only  from   all  parts  of  France  but  from   foreign 
countries ;  and  among  them  were  many  who,  like  Abelard,  had 
themselves  been  teachers  of  philosophy  before  placing  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  the  theologian  of  Laon.**     But  to  Abelard  the 
plain,  solid,  and  traditional  method  of  Anselm  appeared  tame 
and  empty.    It  seemed  to  him  that  the  old  man's  fame  was 
founded  rather  on  his  long  practice  than  on  ability  or  knowledge ; 
that  he  had  more  of  smoke  than  of  light ;  that  if  any  one  came 
to  him  in  uncertainty  as  to  any  question,  the  uncertainty  was 
only  increased  by  Anselm's  answer ;  that  he  was  like  the  barren 
figtree   which  the   Saviour   cursed.     "  Having    made  this  dis- 
covery," he  adds,  "  I  did  not  idle  away  many  days  in  lying  under 
his  shadow,"  and  the  rareness  of  his  attendance  at  Anselm's 
lectures  began  to  be  noted  as  disrespectful  towards  the  teacher. 
In  consequence  of  having  expressed  contempt  for  the  traditional 
glosses  on  Scripture,  he  was  challenged  by  some  of  his  fellow- 
students  to  attempt  a  better  style  of  exposition ;  whereupon  he 
undertook  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  as  being  especially  obscure,  and, 
declining  the  ofler  of  time  for  preparation,  began  his  course  of 
lectures  next  day.     The  first  lecture  found  but  few  hearers ;  but 
the  report  which  these  spread  as  to  its  brilliancy  drew  a  greater 

>  Hist.  Calftm.  2.    Tlioro  is  a  some-  R^mtisat,  i.  24-6. 
what  apocryi)hal    story  that  a   young  "  Giiib.  Novip:.  Prooem.  in  Genes.  (Pa- 
logician  named  Goswin,  aft^rwarrla  abbot  trol.  clvi.  20.)   He  was  the  author  of  tlie 
of   Anchin,    in     Flanders,    challenged  "  Glossa  Interlinearis "  on  the  whole  of 
Abelard  when  surrounded  by  his  scholars  the  Scriptures.    Patrol,  clxii.  1  SO. 
on  Mont  Ste.  Genevieve,  and  beat  him  "  Hist.  Litt.  in  Patrol,  clxii,  1176. 
in  disputation.    Bouquet,  xiv.  443.    Qee 
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andience  to  the  second,  and  the  few  soon  became  an  eager 
mnltitude.®  Anselm,  on  receiving  reports  as  to  the  lectures  from 
two  of  his  chief  pupils,  Alberic^  and  Letulf,  was  alarmed  lest 
he  should  be  held  accountable  for  any  errors  which  might  be 
vented  in  them,  and  made  use  of  a  privilege  which  belonged  to 
his  oflRce  by  forbidding  Abelard  to  teach  at  Laon  ;  whereupon 
Abelard  once  more  returned  to  Paris.  He  now  got  uncontrolled 
possession  of  the  principal  school,  from  which  he  had  formerly 
been  ejected,  and  his  theological  lectures  became  no  less  popular 
than  those  which  he  had  before  delivered  in  philosophy.^  Even 
Rome,  it  is  said,  sent  him  pupils.'^  Wealth  as  well  as  fiirae 
flowed  in  on  him ;  his  personal  graces,  his  brilliant  conversation, 
his  poetical  and  musical  talents,  enhanced  the  admiration  which 
was  excited  by  his  public  teaching ;  but  now,  when  all  went 
prosperously  with  him,  the  passions  which  he  represents  himself 
as  having  before  kept  under  strict  control,"  began  to  awake. 
He  tells  us  that  he  might  have  won  the  favour  of  any  lady 
whom  he  might  have  chosen;*  but  he  coolly  resolved  on  the 
seduction  of  Heloisa,  a  beautiful  maiden  of  eighteen,  whose 
extraordinary  learning  and  accomplishments  were  already 
famous.^  With  a  view  to  this,  he  insinuated  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  her  uncle,  with  whom  she  lived,  a  canon  named 
Fulbert ;  and,  by  lamenting  to  Fulbert  the  troubles  of  house- 
keeping, he  drew  him  into  an  arrangement  agreeable  both  to  the 
canon's  love  of  money  and  to  his  affection  for  his  niece — ^that 
Abelard  should  board  in  Fulbert's  house,  and  should  devote  his 
spare  hours  to  the  culture  of  Heloisa's  mind,  for  which  purpose 

o  Hist.  Calam.  3.  but  it  appears  from  his  *  Epitome '  (c.  31\ 
''  For  Albcric,  see  Job.  Sarisb.  Mota-  that  lie  would  not  have  considered 
log.  ii.  10  ;  Euthctic.  55.  There  is,  how-  priesthood  as  a  bar  to  marriage.  See 
ever,  some  doubt  as  to  tlie  identity.  He  Hist  Litt.  xii.  91 ;  Remusat,  i.  39,  40, 
eventually  beoarac  archbishop  of  Bourpros.  64 ;  Cousin  in  Abel.  i.  46. 
Hibt.Litt.xii.74.  «i  HisiCal.4,5.  »  Hist.  Cal.  6;  Tet.  Claniac.  Ep.  21 
'  Fulco  ap.  Abel.  Ep.  16,  col.  371.  CPatrol.  clxxxix.).  She  is  said  to  have 
■  Hist.  Cal.  i.  5.  An  opposit<?aocount  b«en  "apprime  orudita,"  not  onlv  in 
of  his  earlier  life  is,  however,  given,  not  I^ntin,  but  in  Greek  and  Hebrew  (ftob. 
only  by  Roscellin,  (ap.  Abel.  Ep.  15),  Anti8biod.inBouquet,xii.  294).  Abelard, 
but  by  Fulk  of  Deuil  (ib.  Ep.  16,  coll.  however,  says  moro  moderately — **Non 
372-3).  See  Bayle,  art.  Fow///«€*,  note  solum  Latino), verumetiamtamHebraicie 
D  ;  Remusat,  i.  46  ;  Guizot,  Introd.  qunm  Grrocro  non  expen  litteraturso,  sola 
xlvi.:  Morison's  Life  of  St.  Bernard,  206.  hoc  tempore  illam  trium  linguamm  adep- 
«  Hist.  Cul.  6,  col.  127;  Hclois.  ap.  taperitiam"  (Ep.  9,col.  333).  Tt  is  pro- 
Abel,  col.  186.  His  ecclesiastical  post-  bablo  that  slie  knew  no  more  of  Gretk 
tion  at  this  time  is  not  clear.  He  was  a  and  Hebrew  than  the  letters,  and  such 
clerk  and  canon  (col.  132,  B) ;  but  whe-  words  as  were  commonly  citetl  in  I^atin 
ther  his  canonry  waa  at  Paris,  Sens,  or  writings ;  nor  did  Abelard  himself  know 
Tours,  is  uncertain.  The  office  did  not  more.  See  below  c.  xiii.  sect.  iv. ;  Bayle, 
involve  the  necessity  of  his  being  in  any  art.  neloise^note  B ;  Remusat,  i.30,48; 
of  the  higher  orders  of  the  ministry ;  Ritter,  vii.  407 ;  Tosti,  73. 
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he  was  antliorized  to  use  even  bodily  chastisemont.  "  I  was  no 
less  astonished  at  his  simplicity,"  says  Abelard,  **  than  if  he  were 
to  entrust  a  tender  lamb  to  a  famished  wolf;"^  and  the  result 
was  as  might  have  been  expected. 

In  the  mean  time,  Abelard's  scholars  could  not  but  remark 
a  change  in  their  master.     The  freshness  and  life  of  his  teach- 
ing were  gone;  he  contented  himself  with  listlessly  repeating 
old  lectures;  and  his  mental  activity  was  shown  only  in  tho 
production  of  amatory  verses,  which,  as  he  complacently  tells 
us,  were  long  afterwards  circulated  and  popular.^    At  length 
the  rumours  which  had  been  generally  current  reached  Fulbert 
himself.     The   lovers  were   separated;   but  on   Heloisa's  an- 
nouncing to  Abelard,  "  with  the  greatest  exultation,"  that  she 
was  pregnant,  he  contrived  to  steal  her  from  her  uncle's  house, 
and  sent  her  to  his  sister  in  Brittany,  where  she  gave  birth 
to  a  son,  Astrolabius.*     Fulbert  furiously   insisted    on  a  mar- 
riage, to  which  Abelard  consented,  on  the  condition  that,  for 
the  sake  of  liis  reputation  and  of  his  prospects,  it  should  be 
kept  secret.     But  against  this  Heloisa  remonstrated  vehemently 
and  in  an  unexpected  strain.     She  assured  Abelard  that  her 
uncle  would  never  be  really  appeased.     She  entreated  her  lover 
Dot  to  sacrifice  his  fame,  in  which  she  considered  herself  to  have 
an  interest.     She    strongly   put  before   him   the   troubles  of 
married  life— the  inconveniences  which  children  must  cause  in 
the  modest  dwelling  of  a  philosopher — fortifying  her  argument 
with  a  host  of  quotations  from  writers  both  sacred  and  profane. 
For  herself,  she  said,  she  would  rather  be  his  friend,  having  no 
hold  on  him  except  by  favour,  than  connected  with  him  by  tho 
bonds  of  wedlock.    She  was,  however,  brought  back  to  Paris,  and 
the  marriage  was  secretly  performed.     But  no  sooner  was  the 
ceremony  over,  than  Fulbert  broke  his  promise  of  secrecy,  while 
Heloisa  with  oaths  and  even  with  curses  denied  the  marriage ; 
and  Abelard,  in  order  to  withdraw  his  wife  from  her  uncle's 
cruelty,  placed  her  in  the  convent  of  Argenteuil,  where  she  had 
been  brought  up.     Here  he  continued  to  carry  on  his  intercourse 

»  Hist.  Cal.  6 ;  Ep.  5,  col.  206.  was  probably  tho  son  of  Heloisa,  who 

^  HUL  Cal.  6 ;  Cf.  Helois.  ap.  Abasl.  had  a^ked  reter  of  Cluny  to  assist  her  in 

Ep.  2,  col.  186.  the  endeavour  to  obtain  a  canonry  fur 

«  Hist  Calam.  6.     This  remarkablo  him.  (ret.  Clun.  Epp.  vi.  21-2 ;  Remiisiit, 

name  occurs  at  a  suitable  date  among  i.  209.)    A  poem  ascribed  to  Abelard, 

the  abbots  of   Hiiuterive,   a  Cistercian  "  Monita  a<l  Astrolabiuiu,"  is  rcprintt'd 

monastery  in  Switzerland  (Cousin  i.  46).  in  the  Patrologia,  clxxviii.  1099  8q<i.,  froni 

But  there  was  also  a  canon  of  Nantes  Messrs.  Wright  and  Halliwell's  '*  Reli- 

namcd  Astrolabins,  in  1150,  and  this  quias  Antiquro." 
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with  her  f  but  as  she  wore  the  monastic  dress,  Fulbert  began  to 
fear  that  Abelard  might  rid  himself  of  her  by  persuading  her  to 
take  the  vows,  and  resolved  on  a  barbarous  revenge. 
Abelard's  servant  was  bribed  to  admit  into  his  lodging 
some  ruffians  whom  the  canon  had  hired;  and  entering  his 
chamber  at  night,  they  inflicted  on  him  a  cruel  and  disgraceful 
mutilation.* 

The  report  of  this  atrocity  excited  a  general  feeling  of  indig- 
nation. Two  of  the  agents  in  it,  who  were  caught,  were  subjected 
to  a  like  penalty,  with  the  addition  of  the  loss  of  their  eyes,  and 
Fulbert  was  deprived  of  his  preferments,  although  sheltered  by 
his  clerical  character  from  further  punishment*  Abelard,  over- 
whelmed with  shame  and  grief,  retired  to  St.  Denys,  where — 
more,  as  he  confesses,  from  such  feelings  than  from  devotion — 
he  took  the  monastic  vows;  Heloisa  having  at  his  command 
already  put  on  the  veil  at  Argenteuil.** 

But  although  Abelard  profited  by  the  opportunities  of  study 
which  his  monastic  retirement  afforded,®  it  was  not  to  give  him 
peace.  He  soon  made  himself  unpopular  by  censuring  the 
laxity  of  the  abbot  and  his  brethren,^  and  by  their  contrivance  he 
was  removed  to  a  dependent  cell,  where  he  resumed  his  occupa- 
tion of  teaching  both  in  philosophy  and  in  theology,  with  such 
success  that,  as  he  tells  us,  "  neither  the  place  sufficed  for  their 
lodging,  nor  the  land  for  their  support"  The  audiences  of 
other  professors  were  thinned ;  their  envy  was  aroused,  and  they 
beset  bishops,  abbots,  and  other  important  persons  with  com- 
plaints against  their  successful   rival — that  the  cultivation  of 

T  Ep.  5,  col.  205.  whose  Ultramontane    feelings    become 

»  Hist.  Cal.  7.     Dean  Milman  Bays  more  squeamish    as    his    •Patrolc^ia* 

(iii.  365)  that  this  was  meant  to  disqua-  draws  towards  an  end,  omits  8ome  re- 

lify  him  for  ecclesiastical  honcmrs.    But  markable  words  —  "  O  misenim  valde 

surely  the  first  Nicene    canon,  which  consilium,  et  omni  destitutum  utilitate  I 

makes  exceptions    in   favour  of   those  Numquid  non  audisti  aliquando  de  Ro- 

whose  mutUation  has  not  been  volun-  manorum  avaritia  et  impuritate?    Quis 

tarv,   would   have   protected    Abelard ;  unquam  suis  potuit  opibus  meretricimi 

ani  see  what  he  himself  says  as  to  the  vomj^imm  satiare?    Quis  potuit  saccu- 

difference   between   his  own    case  and  hs  cupiditatis  eanim  sufficcre  cnime- 

Origen's  (see  vol.  i.  p.  105,  ed.  3).  Ep.  5,  nis?"  p.  222,  ed.  1616. 
col.  20S.    Heloisa  afterwards  calls  him        •>  Hist.  Cul.  8;  Helois.  ap.  Absel.  Ep. 

•♦monk  and  priest"  (Ep.  4,  init.) :  and  2,  col.  186;  Ep.  4,  col.  195;  Hist.  litt 

it  would  seem  that  his  ordination  to  the  xii.  632  ;  Re'musat,  i.  70,  144. 
priesthood  was  after  this  time — probably        ^  His  pupil    Otho   of  Freising  says 

when  he  became  Abbot  of  Ruys.  that  at  St.  Denys  he  became  **  de  acuto 

•  See  Abal.  Ep.  16,  col.  375 — a  letter  acutior,  do  literato  literatior." — De  Gre«- 

written  by  Fulk,  prior  of  Deuil,  to  Abe-  tis  Frid.  i.  47. 

lard,  for  the  purpose  of  consoling  him,        «•  Hist.  Calam.  8.    Duchesne  Cnot  in 

and  of  dissuading  him  from  going  to  loc.)  questions  the  trutli  of  such  chargefl ; 

Rome  in  order  to  solicit  further  ven-  but  see  Cousin,  i.  47  ;  R^us.  i  72. 
geanoe   against   Fulbert.     M.   Migne, 
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fr-t-ular  learning  was  inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  a  monk, 
and  that,  by  teaching  theology  without  the  sanction  of 
»>me  accredited  master,®  he  was  likely  to  lead  his  pupils  into 
error.  And  in  no  long  time  an  opportunity  for  attacking  him 
w;i8  given  by  an  "  Introduction  to  Theology,"  drawn  up  at  the 
derire  of  his  pupils,  who  had  requested  him  to  illustrate  the 
B^ystery  of  the  Trinity  in  words  which  might  not  only  be 
pronounced,  but  understood/  Koscellin,  who  had  made  his 
own  peace  with  the  Church,  denounced  Abelard  as  a  Sabellian, 
and  m  the  grossest  terms  reflected  on  him  for  the  errors  and 
misfortunes  of  his  life,  while  Abelard  in  his  turn  reproached 
his  former  master  as  alike  infamous  for  his  opinions  and  for  his 
character.'  At  the  instance  of  his  old  opponents,  Alberic  and 
Letulf,  who  were  now  established  as  teachers  at  Eeims,*^  he 
vas  cited  by  the  archbishop  of  that  city  before  a 

.  .  AD    1121 

ponncil  at  Soissons.    At  this  assembly  he  delivered  his      '  ' 
U)ok'  to  the  legate  Couon  of  Palcstrina,  who  presided,  and  pro- 
fessed himself  willing  to  retract  anything  in  it  which  might  be 
regarded  as  cx)ntrary  to  the  Catholic  faith.    The  book  was  handed 
to  his  accusers  for  examination,  and  in  the  mean  time  Abelard 
daily  expounded  his  opinions  in  public,  with  such  effect  that, 
I  alihoogh  he  and   his  disciples,  on  their  arrival,  had  been  in 
I  rianger  of  being  stoned  as  tritheists,  a  great  reaction  took  place 
I   in  his  favour. 

I       On  the  last  day  of  the  council,  to  which  the  further  considera- 

f    ti<»n  of  the  case  had  been  deferred,  Geoflfrey  of  Chart  res,  the 

most  eminent  of  the  bishops  present,  after  having   reminded 

the  assembly  of  Abelard's  fame,  and  of  the  necessity  of  dealing 

1        •  ••Quod  sine   magistro  od  magiste-  27,  note  ^;   Cousin,  ii.   150;    Ri^niusnt, 

k     ram  diTiiUB  loctionifl  accedere  pnesnmp-  i.  14,  81-3 ;   Ncander's  '  Bernard/  1 18 ; 

I     ««i-m."  (Hi»t  Cftl.  8.)      In  the  Uni-  Tosti,  104;   Herzog,  xiii.  119;   M.  do 

vtrsity  of   Paris,    somewhat    later,    a  Remusat   refers   to   this    time   Ep.    13, 

Ijachelor,  after  haring  hcen  licenstxl  to  addreiised  **To  one  ignorant  of  Dialec- 

t»fteh.  gave  Ida  lectures  for  a  time  under  tics  "  (i.  78) ;  but  see  below,  p.  43,  note  *. 

-  tlK-  superintendence  of  a  doctor;   and  Abelard  differed  from  Rosceliin  in  being 

fmin  this  passage  it  appears  that  a  simi-  a  conceptualist — i.  c,  holding  tlio   real 

lar  rule  was  already  in  force.    Abelard  existence  of   nniversals   as   matters   of 

Lad  had  no  master  in  Theology  except  conception — a  middle   view,  but  rather 

An*lm  of  Laon,  with  whom,  after  a  inclining  to  nominalism.    (Remus,  ii.  lo, 

vtry  short   connexion,    ho    had    quar-  34;   Tosti,  02;   Haureau.   i.  270.)     M, 

rolled;  and  he  now  taught  without  any  Huiireau  seems  to  think  that  this  was 

superintendence.    See  Crevier,  i.  l'35-6 ;  really  Roscellui's  own  opinion. 

Hiift.  Litt.  xii.  89;  Remusat,  i.  21,  74;  ^  Abelard  had  provoked  Alberic  by 

Tosti,  55.  speaking    of    him,    although    without 

'  Hut.  Cal.  9 ;  Prolog,  in  Introd.  ad  naming  him,  as  a  master  who  taught 

TliHjlogiam ;    Rifmus.  i.  75.  that  God  had  generatotl  Himself.  Introd. 

«  Abftl.  Ep.  14  ;  Rose.  ap.  Ahael.  Ep.  ad  TIuol.  ii.  6;  Tosti,  107-8. 

13     Ad  to  these  letters,  see  above,  p.  '  Sck)  Ilcfele,  v.  321. 

VOL,  III.  D 
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cantionsly,  proposed  that  the  charge  against  hini  should  be 
clearly  stated,  and  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  reply.  On  this 
an  outcry  was  raised  that  no  one  could  withstand  such  a 
sophist ;  that  his  book  deserved  condemnation,  if  it  were  only 
that  he  had  allowed  it  to  be  copied  without  the  sanction  of 
Eome.  He  was  condemned,  not  for  tritheism,  but  for  the 
opposite  error  of  Sabellianism ;  he  was  required  to  read  aloud 
the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  he  did  with  a  profusion  of  tears, 
and  to  throw  his  book  into  the  fire.  The  bishop  of  Chartres  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  that  he  might  be  sent  back  to  St 
Denys  ;  the  accusers  insisted  that  he  should  be  detained  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  lleims,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  Goswin,  abbot  of  St.  Medard's,  at  Soissons.  But  the  severity 
of  this  judgment  excited  such  general  reprobation,  that  those 
who  had  shared  in  it  endeavoured  to  throw  the  blame  on  each 
other,  and  after  a  time  Abelard  was  allowed  to  return  to 
St.  Denys.*^ 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  again  brought  himself 
into  trouble  by  denying,  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  Bede's 
works,™  the  identity  of  Dionysius  the  Areopagite  with  the  patron 
saint  of  the  monastery.  Such  an  opinion,  after  the  labours  of 
abbot  Hilduin,  who  was  supposed  to  have  settled  the  matter  by 
long  inquiries  in  Greece,"  was  regarded  as  not  only  profane  but 
treasonable ;  for  St.  Denys  was  the  patron  of  the  whole  kingdom, 
and  Abelard  was  even  denounced  to  the  king.  It  was  in  vain 
that  he  addressed  to  the  abbot  a  letter  intended  to  reconcile  the 
dififerent  accounts:**  he  was  placed  under  guard,  and,  "almost 
in  desperation,  as  if  the  whole  world  had  conspired  against  him," 
he  escaped  from  the  abbey  by  night,  and  found  refuge  with  a 
friend,  who  was  prior  of  a  cell  near  Provins.  Abbot  Adam 
Jan,  19,  refused  to  release  him  from  his  monastic  obedience; 
ii'22.p  but,  as  the  old  man  died  soon  after,  a  release  was 
obtained  from  his  successor,  Suger,  on  condition  that  Abelard 
should  not  attach  himself  to  any  other  monastery;  for  St 

^  Hist.  Calara.  9-10  :  Otto  Fri^ing.  do  is  a  curious  letter  of  Innocent  IIL  to 

Gestis  Frid.,  i.  47;   Bouquet,  xiv.  445;  the  monks  of  St.  Denys,  a.d.  1215.    He 

Rcmusat,  i.  92,  sqq.     For  the  doubtful  declines  to  decide  whether  the  bishop 

story  of  an  earlier  collision  with  Gos-  of  Paris  was  the  same  with  the  Areo- 

wiu.  see  p.  29,  n.  K  pagite,  but  sends  them  a  relic  of  the 

"  Comment,  in  Acta  Apost.  Patrol.  Areopagite  lately  brought  from  Greece^ 

xcii.  981.  Bede,  however,  confounded  tlie  that,  liaving  ••  utrafique  reliquias,"  they 

Areopagite  with  Dionysius,   bishop   of  may  be  sure  of  having  something  of  the 

Corinth.  scriptiual  Dionysius.    PatroL  czm24]. 

»  Hist  Cal.  10.  col.  154.     See  vol.  i.  <>  Ep.  12. 

p.  158;    vol.   ii.  p.  313  (293;.    There  p  Hist.  Litt.  xii.  365. 
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[>eny8  was  proud  of  so  famous  a  member,  and  \vi8hed  to  retain 
the  credit  of  reckoning  him  as  its  own.** 

He  now  fixed  himself,  in  company  with  a  single  clerk,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nogent  on  the  Seine,  where,  on  a  site  granted 
to  him  by  Count  Theobald  of  Champagne,  he  built  himself  an 
oratory  of  reeds  and  straw.  But  even  in  this  retreat  he  soon 
found  himsielf  surrounded  by  disciples,  who,  for  the  sake  of  his 
mstructions,  were  willing  to  endure  all  manner  of  hardships. 
By  their  labour  the  little  oratory  was  enlarged  into  a  monastery 
with  its  church,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Divine 
Comforter  or  Paraclete — a  novelty  which,  in  addition  to  his 
popularity  as  a  teacher,  excited  his  enemies  afresh,  as  it  had  not 
been  usual  to  dedicate  churches  to  any  other  person  of  the 
Trinity  than  the  Second/  Among  those  enemies  he  mentions 
two  "new  apostles,  in  whom  the  world  very  greatly  tmsted  " — ^Ber- 
nard and  Norbert  These,  he  says,  talked  and  preached  against 
him  everywhere,  and  such  was  the  obloquy  raised,  that,  when- 
ever he  heard  of  a  synod,  he  apprehended  that  it  might  be 
snmmoned  for  his  own  condemnation.  He  declared  that  he  often 
thought  even  of  withdrawing  into  some  country  of  unbelievers, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  that  toleration  which  was  denied  him  by 
his  fellow  Christians." 

At  this  time  he  was  chosen  abbot  of  the  ancient  monastery  of 
St.  Gildas,  at  Kuys,  on  the  coast  of  Morbihan,^  and, 
with  the  consent  of  Suger  of  St.  Denys,  he  accepted 
the  office  as  promising  him  a  quiet  refuga  But  his  hopes  were 
bitterly  disappointed.  The  country  was  wild  and  desolate,  and 
with  the  ocean  filling  the  whole  view  beyond  it,  appeared  to  be  the 
extremity  of  the  world.  The  very  language  of  the  people  was 
nnintelligible ;  the  monks  were  utterly  disobedient  and  unruly, 
and  met  his  attempts  at  reform  by  mixing  j)oison  for  him,  even  in 

<  Hut.  Cal.  10.  nied  the  merits  of  Christ.    See  Tosti. 

'lb.  11;    Beinuflat.  i.  113.      M.   de  140;  Neander's '  Bernrtrd/ 209 ;  and  for 

'i^miMat  remarks  (131)  that  wiihin  a  Walter  (who  eventuidly  Jwcarao  bishop 

'«w  yi-ars  Innocent  II.  is  found  using  of  Laon),  Hist.  Litt.  xiii.;  Haoreau,  i. 

|he  n»me   without  scruple.     £p.  504.  252. 

[Patml.  elxxiz.)  »  There  is'  a  question  as  to  the  iden- 

•  Hij*t.  Oil.  12.      It  was  about  this  tity  of  the  Gihhw  to  whom  this  abbey 

ime    that    Walter    of   Mortugno    (de  was  dedicated,  with  the  author  of  the 

llauretania)  addressed  to  him  a  letter  book    *  De    Excidio   Britannico.'       See 

f  remonstrance  (Dachery,  iii.   524-G),  T.    Innes,   cd.   Spalding  Club.   120-1; 

Toanded  partly  on  passages  in  the  *  In-  Hardy,  Prcf.  to  Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  51),  and 

roductio,'  and  partly  on   the  rumours  Catal.  of  Materials  for  Britinh  History,  i. 

pread  by  Abelnrd's  disciples,   that  he  14G.    For  an  account  of  the  present  bt.ito 

MfeHsed  thoroughly  to  understand  the  of  the  monastery,  sik)  Jephsou's  Tour  in 

lystery  of  the  Trinity,  and  that  he  do-  Brittany,  Loud.  1859. 
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tlie  eucharistic  cup,  and  by  setting  niflRans  in  ambnsh  to  mur- 
der him.  There  were  quarrels,  too,  with  a  rude  and  powerful 
neighbour,  who  had  invaded  the  property  of  the  monastery ;  and 
such  was  the  lawlessness  of  the  country  that  no  redress  of 
wrongs  was  to  be  had.  In  such  circumstances,  moreover, 
Abelard  could  not  but  feel  that  his  intellectual  gifts  were 
altogether  useless  and  wasted.^ 

Abbot  Suger,  of  St.  Denys,  on  the  authority  of  old  documents, , 
brought  forward  a  claim  to  the  nunnery  of  Argenteuil, 
which  was  also  denounced  as  a  place  of  gross  licentious- 
ness; and  his  claim  was  admitted  by  a  council  held  at  Paris 
under  a  legate,  whose  decision  was  confirmed  by  Honorius  11^ 
and  also  by  his  successor  Linocent.*  The  charges  against  the 
nuns,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  extended  to  Heloisa, 
who  had  become  prioress,  and  was  held  in  general  veneration  ; 
and  Abelard,  on  hearing  that  she  was  about  to  lose  her  home, 
offered  the  deserted  Paraclete  to  her  and  such  of  her  sisters  as 
she  might  clioose  for  companions.  The  gift  was  confirmed  by 
Innocent  II.,  and  the  Paraclete  received  privileges  from  other 
ix)pes,  and  became  the  mother  of  a  small  order.'^ 

Abelard  had  drawn  up  the  "History  of  his  Calamities,"  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  (perhaps  imaginary)  friend;*  and 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Heloisa,  who  was  thus  induced  io 
wTite  to  him.  Her  letters  are  full  of  the  most  intense  and 
undisguised  passion ;  the  worship  of  genius  mingles  in  them 
with  the  glow  of  carnal  love.  In  the  freest  language  she 
reminds  her  husband  of  their  former  intercourse ;  she  declares 
that  by  him  she  and  all  her  family  had  been  raised  to  emi- 
nence;* she  charges  herself  with  having  caused  his  ruin,  and 
declares  that  she  would  rather  be  his  friend  than  his  wife— 
rather  his  concubine,  his  harlot,  than  an  empress.**  She 
avows  that,  however  those  who  know  her  not  may  think  of  her, 
slie  is  at  heart  a  hypocrite ;  that  she  still  cares  more  for  her 
lover  than  for  God ;  that  beneath  the  monastic  dress,  there 
bums  in  her  an  unabated  and  unquenchable  passion,  which 
disturbs  her  in  her 'dreams,  at  her  prayers,  even  at  the  most 

-  Hist.  Cal.  13.  15.  f  Innoo.  Epp.  70,  188.  504;  PitnJ. 

«  Suger  de  Rebus  in  Administ  ana  clxxviii.,   1847;  Abflel.  Hist.  Oal.  13; 

postis,  3  (Patrol,  clxxxvi.) ;  Vita  Lud.  Tosti.  147-8.  *  Rf^muN^  i.  187. 

<;ro88i,     lb.    1317;    Testaraentum,    ib.        •  Ap.  Abrel.  Ep.  4,  col.  195. 
1443;  Ludov.  VI.  ib.  1463;    Hard.  vi.        »»  Ep.  2,  coll.  184-5.    Poi.«,  howefer, 

1145-8;    Innoc.    II..    Ep.    15    (Patrol,  has  grievously  misrepresented  her  in  his 

clxxix.);    Remusat,    i.    124-7;     Tosti,  poetical  EpisUe.  See  HaUam.  Hist  litL 

144-5.  1.44.  ^^ 
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solemn  devotion  of  the  mass.®  Abelard's  replies  are  in  a 
Tery  different  strain;  he  coldly  points  out  to  her  the  sinful- 
ness of  her  former  life,  and  urges  her  to  seek  for  pardon 
and  peace  in  the  duties  of  the  cloister.^  He  furnished  her 
and  her  sisterhood  with  prayers  and  hymns,  with  a  rule  which 
as  to  externals  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  Cistercian  severity, 
and  with  directions  for  their  studies  borrowed  in  a  great  part 
from  St  Jerome."  From  time  to  time  he  visited  the  Paraclete ; 
bat  as  even  these  visits  excited  scandal,  they  became  infrequent. *^ 
In  1134,  apparently,  he  finally  quitted  Kuys,^  although  he  still 
retained  the  abbacy ;  and  once  more  he  taught  on  the  Mount  of 
St.  Genevi&ve,  where  John  of  Salisbury,  afterwards  famous  both 
for  his  achievements  in  literature  and  for  his  connexion  with 
Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  one  of  his  pupils.^ 

On  many  important  subjects — ^the  mutual  relations  of  the 
Divine  Persons  and  other  points  connected  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity ;  the  Divine  attributes ;  the  work  and  merits 
of  the  Saviour;*  the  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  the  sinful- 
ness of  man ;  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;^  the  inspiration  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  eucharistic  presence ;  the 
character  of  miracles  altogether,  and  the  reality  of  those 
which  were  reported  as  of  his  own  time  ;™  the  relations  of 
feith,  reason,  and  Church  authority;  the  penitential  system, 
and  the  absolving  powers  of  the  priesthood  —  Abelard  had 
vented  opinions  which  were  likely  to  draw  suspicion  on  him." 

«  Ep.  4,  coU.  196-7.      •*  Ep.  5.  amoria,  cum  ex  irapenso  amore  occasio 

«  Epp.  7-9.  '  Hist.  Cal.  14.  data  est    redamandi."      On  the  other 

f  Chron.   Rug.  ap.   Bouq.  lii.  5(54 ;  hand,  Godfrey's  later  master,  Bernard, 

Bemas.  i.  139.  is  describe*!  as  **  Sic  imitandum  prtc- 

^  Job.   Surisb.  Metalog.  li.   10,    17 ;  dicans  domiuum  paticntem,  et  sic  redu- 

iii.  1 ;   Keniua  i.   141 ;   Scbaarschmidt,  juuiiduin  amantuni,  ut  principalem  liujus 

'Johannes  Saresberiensis,'  Leipz.  1862,  Bacrifieiicnusamredemptionemiuoopru- 

p.  13.  fiteretur  et  adoraret   humanam.      Tria 

'  Hc-linand  (Patrol,  ccxii.  1035)  quotes  namquo  specialia  nobis  in  sua  passions 

As  ibUows  from  Godfrey  of  Auxerre,  who,  Christus  exhibuit ;   exemplum  virtutis, 

ifWr  haying  been  a  disciple  of  Abelard,  incentivum  amoris,  redtniptiunis  sacra- 

bec^uie  secretary  to  St.  Bernard,  one  of  the  mentum.    Quod  tertium  evucuauti  hojrc- 

iiiut's  biographers,  and  abbot  of  Clair-  tico  nil  prodesso  cajtora  poterant"    fCr'. 

nux  (pee  Hist.  Litt,  xiv.  432>— "Pre-  Bern.  Ep.  11)0,  c.  9.)     Yet,  according,' 

ium  redemptionis  evacuans,  nil  aliud  to  some  late  authorities,  the  doctrine 

mbiB  in  sacrificio  passionis  Dominica)  whicli  is  thus  so  uncciuivocally  statal  as 

Petrus  Abajlardus)  commeudahat  nisi  the  established  orthodoxy  of  the  time,  had 

iftatis  exemplum  et  amoris  incentivum.  been  invented  by  Anselm  of  Canterbury 

iuod  enim  JScripturro  perhibent,  de  po-  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  1 
estate  diaboli  pretioso  illo  8anj:ruino  >«  •gjc  et  Non,*  Prolog,,  col.  1345. 
iiunauum  genus  esse  redcmptum,  in  eo        "  *' Praaterierunt    miracula.' — Theol. 

rilo  constare  dicebat,  quod   exemplum  Christ,  iii.,  col.  1212. 
lobis  cxhibitum  est  u^(iuc  ad  mortem        ^  See  NeaiuUr's' Bernard,' 171-5,22'), 

►ro  veritftto  et  justitia  oertandi ;  et  ad-  229,  234,  240-1,  24.') ;  Ch.  Hist.,  viii.  31, 

tibitum  eot  velut  quoddam  incentivum  33,    52,    147-9,    IGl,    19U-G,    2tG-211; 
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To  this  was  added  the  irritation  produced  by  his  nnspariDg 
remarks  on  the  faults  of  bishops  and  clergy,  of  monks  and 
canons,®  and,  in  addition  to  the  books  which  he  had  himself 
published,  the  circulation  of  imperfect  reports  of  his  lectures 
tended  to  increase  the  distrust  of  him  which  was  felt  Yet 
while  he  bitterly  complained  of  this  distrust,  it  seems  as  if 
he  even  took  a  pride  in  exciting  it  Without  apparently  in- 
tending to  stray  from  the  path  of  orthodoxy,  he  delighted  to 
display  his  originality  in  peculiarities  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion ;P  and  hence,  instead  of  a  harmonious  system,  there 
resulted  a  collection  of  isolated  opinions,  which,  stated  as 
they  were  without  their  proper  balances  and  complements, 
were  certain  to  raise  misunderstanding  and  obloquy.^  Igno- 
rant as  he  was  of  Greek  (for  he  owns  that  on  this  account  he 
Was  unacquainted  with  Plato's  writings),'  and  having  little  know- 
ledge of  antiquity  even  at  second  hand,  he  idealized  the  sages  of 
heathenism," — not  only  the  Greek  philosophers,  but  the  Brach- 
mans  of  India — whom  he  invidiously  contrasted  with  the  monks 
and  clergy  of  his  own  day.^  While  he  regarded  the  knowledge 
of  the  Saviour  as  necessary  for  all  men,  he  held  that  the 
ancient  sages  had  received  this  knowledge  through  the  Sibyls;" 
and  he  supposed  them  to  have  attained  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  partly  by  the  exercise  of  their  reason,  and  partly  as 
the  reward  of  their  pure  and  self-denying  lives.*  He  sup- 
posed them  to  have  had  saving  faith,  alid  all  but  a  historical 
knowledge  of  Christianity ;  he  supposed  their  philosophy  to 
have  been  more  akin  than  Judaism  to  the  Gospel '/  and  he 
supposed  the  rites  of  the  old  law  to  hate  been  needless  for 
them,  because  these  were  not,  like  the  Gospel,  intended  for  all 
mankind**  In  a  book  which  bore  the  title  of  *  Yes  or  No,'*  he 
had  arranged  under  158  heads  tlie  opinions  of  earlier  Christian 
writers  on  a  like  number  of  subjects;  not  (as  had  been  usual) 

Coufliii.  ii.   162;   llitter,  vii.   407,  411,  1215.1221.1235-40;  Introd.  i.  17. 

428-9 ;  Tosli,  233,  sqq. ;  Rcmua.  ii.  278.  »  Introd.  i.  15,  col.  1008 ;  Neand.  yiu. 

297 ;  1.  iu.  c.  6 ;  Gieacler.  II.  ii.  390-1 ;  35. 

Hefele,  V.  411-423.  «  Introd.  1.  15 :  Theol.  Christ  i.  col. 

*»  See,  e.g.  his  sermon  on  St.  ttohn  the  1139 ;  Re'mnsat,  ii.  267. 

Baptist  (Serm.  33),  especially  the  attack  t  Theol.  Christ..  1.  ii  ooL  1180. 

on  Norbert's  miracles,  col.  605.  *  Introd.  col.  1173. 

p  Remus,  ii.  259 ;  Ritter.  vii.  408.  '  *  Sic  ot  I^on.*    This  waa  fint  pub- 

«i  Neander,  168 ;  Ritter,  vii.  426-7.  lished  by  Cousin,  •  OEuv.  Ined.,*  Paria, 

*  Abffil.  ed.  Cousin,  ii.  54-5;  Neand.  1836,  and  is  reprinted  by  Migne  from  tiie 
viii.  3.    See  below,  ch.  xiii.,  sect  4.  more  complete  edition  of  Uenke,  Murb. 

•  R<?mu8.  ii.  261.  1851.    Until  known,  it  was  suppcwed, 
»  Theol.  Christ.  1.  i.,  coll.  1144.  1160,    from  the  old  accounts  of  it,  to  be  iar 

1164;   ii.  coU.  11 79-80,  1189;  iil.  coll.    more  dangerous  thou  it  is< 
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r  the  purpose  of  exhibitmg  their  agreement,  or  of  harmoniz- 
g  their  differences,  but  in  order  that,  by  displaying  these 
ferences,  he  might  claim  for  himself  a  like  latitude  to  that 
liich  the  teachers  of  older  times  had  enjoyed  without  ques- 
on.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  such  a  claim,  with 
le  novelty  and  strangeness  of  the  opinions  which  he  had 
Jvanced,  should  excite  a  general  alarm.  This  feeling  found 
ipression  through  William,  formerly  Abbot  of  St.  Thierry, 
Did  now  a  Cistercian  monk  in  the  diocese  of  lieims,  who 
ddressed  a  letter  to  Bernard,  and  to  Abelard's  old  patron, 
Jeoflrey  of  Chartres,  who  was  now  papal  legate  for  France.** 
Villiam  professes  much  affection  for  Abelard,  but  desires  to 
raw  attention  to  his  errors — errors  (he  says)  the  more  dan- 
[erous  on  account  of  his  vast  reputation,  which  is  described 
&  such  that  his  works  were  carried  across  the  Alps  and  the 
eas,  and  even  in  the  Boman  court  were  regarded  as  autho- 
itative.®  He  also  mentions  the  *  Yes  and  No,'  and  a  work 
ntitled  'Know  Thyself;'  but,  as  he  had  not  seen  tliese,  he 
ould  only  conjecture  that  their  contents  were  probably  as 
monstrous  as  their  names.^ 

Bernard  and  Abelard  were  not  unacquainted  with  each 
ther.  They  had  met  in  1131,  at  the  consecration  of  an 
Itar  for  the  abbey  of  Maurigny  by  Pope  Innocent ;  ®  and  some- 
bat  later,  in  consequence  of  a  visit  which  Bernard  had  paid 
>  the  Paraclete,  and  of  some  remarks  which  he  was  reported 

have  made  on  usages  which  struck  him  as  novel  in 
at  place,  Abelard  had  addressed  to  him  a  letter,^  which 
'  its  want  of  deference  to  the  popular  saint,  and  by  its 
mewhat  satirical  tone,  was  not  likely  to  be  acceptable, 
le  old  enmities  between  Abelard  and  some  of  Bernard's 
ends — William  of  Champeaux,  Anselm,  Alberic— and  the 
;t  that  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who  had  become  notorious  as 
3  agitator  of  Rome,  had  once  been  Abelard's  pupil — may 
ve  contributed  to  increase  the  abbot's  dislike  of  him.^ 
le  two  men  were,  indeed,  representatives  of  opposite  ten- 

Ap.  Bern.    Ep.   320.      In    Patrol.        ^  Ap.  Bern.  Ep.  32G.     See  Rc^musat  , 

XX.  ia  WilliAm'H  'Diaputatio  advereus  i.  186.    It  is  remiirkable  t)iat  somo  of 

aelanlum,*  and  alao  a  trcatiao.  ascribed  the    censured    propositions    are    to    be 

he  same  autlior,  in  which  the  Fathers  found  only  in  these  two  books.    William 

set  in  oppwition  to  Alwlard.  must  therefore  have  got  them  from  notes. 

That  canlinals  had  been  among  his  Neander,  viii.  250 ;  Htfelo.  v.  403. 
)il8,  and   that  he  boaatiHl  of   their        *  Chron.  Muiurin.,  rutrol.  clxxx.  159. 
our,  is  ofiiai  dwelt  on  by  Bernard,  c.  g.,        '  Ep.  10. 
p.  188,  c.  2,  192,  193.  331.  «  Remus,  i.  117 ;  Tosti.  215-0. 
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dencies.  Bernard  felt  none  of  Abelard's  intellectual  crav- 
ings. Although  not  an  enemy  of  learning,  he  valued  kno?f- 
ledge  only  with  a  view  to  practical  good;  he  distrusted  and 
dreaded  speculation;  and,  while  Abelard  taught  that  "bjr 
doubt  we  come  to  inquiry,  and  by  inquiry  we  ascertaia 
the  truth,"  ^ — thus  making  doubt  his  starting-point, —  it  was 
Bernard's  mtixim  that  "  The  faith  of  the  godly  believes 
instead  of  discussing."*  We  may,  therefore,  easily  under- 
stand that  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  charges  against  a  man 
so  different  from  himself  as  Abelard;*^  he  felt  instinctively 
that  there  was  danger,  not  so  much  in  this  or  that  individual 
point  of  his  teaching,  as  in  the  general  character  of  a  method 
which  seemed  likely  to  imperil  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Churclt' 

On    receiving    William    of    St.   Thierry's    letter,    Bemaid 
sought  an   interview   with  Abelard,  and   endeavoured  to  pei^ 
suade  liim  to  a  retractation.      Abelard,  according  to  Bemaixl's 
biographer,  consented   to  retract,  but  was   afterwards  induceil 
by  his  disciples   to  depart   from   his  promise;™  in  any  case, 
he   requested    that   the    matter    might  be  brought  before  » 
council  which  was  to  meet  at   Sens   in  the  Whitsun-week  of 
1140.     The  King  of  France  was  present,  with  a  great  numbci^ 
of  bishops  and  other  ecclesiiistics ;   and  the  chief  occasion  of 
the   meeting — the   translation   of  the   patron   saint's  relics—— 
was  of  a  nature  to  produce  an  excitement  against  any  one  vihcp 
was   supposed   to   impugn  the   popular  religion,  so  that  Abe' 
lard's  life   seems   to   have   been   in   danger  from  the   multi- 
tude.°     Bernard   had   at  first  declined  a  summons  to  attend, 
on    the    ground    that    the   question   did    not   specially  con- 
cern  him,   and  also   that   he   was   but   as   a    youth   in  com- 
parison  with   such  a  controversial  Goliath  as  Abelard."*     He 
wrote,   however,   to    the   Pope   and  to  the   Eoman   court,  in 
strong  denunciation  of  Abelard,  both  for   his  particular  erroi-s 
and  for  his   general   enmity  to  the  established  faith    of  the 
Church  ;P    and    at    length   the   urgency   of    his    friends   pre- 
vailed on  him   to   appear  at  the   council.      The   representa- 

^  '  Sic  ct  Non,' col.  1349.  promise.     R^mus.  I  192;   Tosti,  211; 

»  Ep.  338.  Hefele,  v.  404. 

^  Otto  Frising.  de  Gestis  Frid.  i.  47.  °  Bern.  Ep.  189 ;  Hard.  vi.  1221 ;  O. 

»  Neander'a  '  Bernard/    146-8 ;    Ch.  Fris.  do  Gestis  Frid.,  48 ;  R^mus.  1.  200- 

Ilist.  viii.  26 ;  Bitter,  vii.  408  ;  R<?mu8.  i.  3 ;  Milman,  iii.  370-2. 
193-4,  ii.  355 ;  Tosti,  187-8,  212.  <>  Epp.  187 ;  189,  c.  4. 

»  Vita,  iii.  13.     The  story  is   impro-        p  Epp.   188,    190.      Hofelo  suppo^-s 

bahle,  as  neither  Bernard  nor  the  Council  these  letters  to  liavo  beeu  writteu  atVr 

of  Sens  say  anything  of  the  allegoil  the  council,  v.  405. 
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tires  of  intellect  and  of  religious  feeling,  of  speculative  inquiry 
and  of  traditional  faith,   were  now  face  to  face.     Seventeen 
articles  were    brought    forward    against    Abelard,  and    Ber- 
naid,  as  the  promoter  of  the  charge,  desired  that  they  might 
be  read  aloud.    But  scarcely  was  the  reading  begun  when 
Abelard, — ^losing  courage,  it  would  seem,  at  the  thought  of 
the  influence  and  the  prejudices  arrayed  against  him, — sur- 
prised and  disappointed  the  spectators  by   appealing  to  the 
Pope.^    Such  an  appeal,  from  judges  of  his  own  choosing, 
and  before  sentence,  was  a  novelty  unsanctioned   by  the  laws 
of  the  Church  f  but  the  bishops  admitted  it,  lest,  by  con- 
testing the  papal  privileges,  they  should   create   a  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  appellant**     While,   however,  they  refrained 
from  condemning  Abelard's  person,  they  proceeded  to  examine 
the  propositions    imputed   to  him,   and   pronounced  fourteen 
out  of  the  seventeen  to  be  false  and  heretical.*    A  ludicrous 
Mcount  of  the  scene  is  given  by  one  of  Abelard's  disciples 
named  Berengar,   in  a  letter  addressed  to  Bernard  himself, 
and  marked   tliroughout   by   the  ostentatious  contempt  with 
which  Abelard  and  his  followers    appear  to  have    regarded 
the  most  admired  saint  and  leader  of  the  age.      Berengar 
treatjj  Bernard   as  a  mere   idol  of  the  multitude — as  a  man 
gifted    with    a    plentiful    flow    of    words,    but    destitute    of 
liheral  cidture  or  solid  abilities ;  as  one  who  by  the  solemnity 
of  his  manner  imposed  the  tritest   truisms    on   his  votaries 
w  if  they   were  profound  oracles.     He   ridicules  his  reputa- 
tion for  miraculous  power ;   he  tells  him  that  his  proceedings 
against  Abelard  were  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  bigotry,  jealousy, 
and  vindictiveness,  rendered   more  odious   by  his  professions 
of  sanctity  and    charity.      Of  the   opinions  imputed  to   his 
master,  he  maintains  that  some  were  never  held  by  Abelard, 
and  that  the  rest,  if  rightly  interpreted,  are  true  and  catholic. 
The  book,  he  says,  was  brought   under  consideration  at   Sens 
when    the    bishops    had    dined,   and   was   read   amidst  their 
jests  and    laughter,  while  the   wine   was  doing   its   work  on 
them.     Any   expression   which   was   above   their  understand- 
ing excited  their  rage  and   curses  against  Abelard.    As  the 

1  Bern.  Ep.  189,  c.  4 ;    Vita  Bern.,  Vita  Bern.  iii.  14.    M.  do  Ri^musat  says 

Patrol,  clxxxv.  800 ;  Tottti,  222 ;  Bc'miu.  that  the  propositions  were  not  unfairly 

i.  200.  cliai^ed  on  Abt^lard,  although  they  aro 

'  Bom.  1.  c.;  Ep.  338,  c.  4.  not  to  bo  found  word  for  wonl  in  hia 

*  Xcand.  viii.  58.  works  (i.  214-5).    Cf.  Mabillon  in  Bora. 

'  Bern.  t.  i.  1019,  sqq.    Ep.  337,  c.  4 ;  i.  1015 ;  llofole,  v.  423,  wiq. 
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reading  went  on,  one  after  another  became  drowsy;  and 
when  they  were  asked  whether  they  condemned  his  doc- 
trines, they  answered  in  their  sleep  without  being  able  fully 
to  pronounce  their  words.^  The  council  reported  their  de- 
cision to  the  Pope,  with  a  request  that  he  would  confirm 
it,  and  would  prohibit  Abelard  from  teaching  f  and  a  like 
request  was  urged  by  Bernard,  in  letters  addressed  to  Inno- 
cent and  to  some  of  the  most  important  cardinals/ 

Abelard's  hopes  of  finding  favour  at  Eome  were  disappointed. 
His  interest  in  the  papal  court  was  *  far  inferior  to  Bernard's, 
and  his  connexion  with  the  revolutionary  Arnold  of  Brescia,  who 
Iiad  attended  him  at  the  council — a  connexion  which  Bernard 
had  carefully  put  forward,' — could  not  but  weigh  heavily  against 
him."     On  reaching  Lyons,  on  the  way  to  prosecute  his  appeal, 
he  was  astounded  to  find  that  the  pope,  without  waiting  for  hiB 
appearance,  without  any  inquiry  whether  Abelard  had  used  tho 
language  imputed  to  him,  or  whether  it  had  been  rightly  under- 
stood, had  condemned  him,  with  all  his  errors  (which,  however*, 
were  not  specified),  and  had  sentenced  him  and  Arnold  to  1>^ 
shut  up  in  separate  monasteries.^      But  in  this  distress,  tk^ 
"venerable"  Peter,  a  man  of  wider  charity  than  Bernard,  no* 
out  of  indifference  to  orthodoxy,  but  from  respect  for  Abelard *s 
genius  and  pity  for  his  misfortunes,®  offered  him  an  asylum  »t 
Cluny,  where,  with  the  pope's  sanction,  Abelard  lived  in  devo- 
tion, study,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  abilities  as  a  teacher.** 
Here  he  drew  up  two  confessions — one  of  them  addressed  to 
Heloisa — in  which  he  disowned  some  of  the  things  imputed 
to  him,  "  the  words  in  part,  and  the  meaning  altogether,"*^— 

«  "  Lector  surdis  cxclamabat  auribos  *  Bern.  Epp.  191,  337. 

pontiflcum  'Damnatis?'     Tunc  quidam  r  lb.  192-3,  330-8.     Some  of  these, 

yix  ad    extremam    syUabam    expcrge-  however,  were«  perhaps,  earUer  than  the 

facti,  Bomnolenta  voce,  capite  pendulo,  council. 

•  Damnamus '  aiebant  Alii  vero  damnan-  *  Epp.  189, 195. 

tium  tumultu  excitati,  decapitata  prima  *  Keand.  yiii.  61. 

syllaba,   *  .      .      .     namus,'  inquiunt  *»  Innoc.  Epp.  447-8.    July  16,  1140. 

Yere  natis;  Bed  natatio  vestra  jmicella,  See  Bemnger  on  this  treatment,  Patrol, 

natatio  vestra   meraio    est"       (Patrol,  clxxviii.  1181. 

clxxviii.  1859.)    The  tract  is  truly  de-  «^  Tosti,  267;  Remus,  i.  249.    There 

scribed  by  Petrarch  (quoted  by  Bayle,  are  some  letters  from  the  abbot  of  Oluny 

art.    B&enger,  note  G)  as  "  non  magni  to  one  Peter,  whom  Mabillon  and  Tosti 

quidem  corporis,  sed  ingentis  acrimo-  (135-8)  identify  with  Abelard,  but  Du- 

niflB."    From  a  second  letter  it  appears  chesne  (Patrol,  clxxxix.  77),  and  Nean- 

that  Berengar  got  into  trouble  on  ac-  der  (Bern.  284)  suppose  to  be  another 

count  of  iU  so  that  he  wa«  obliged  to  person. 

make  a  retractation,  and  did  not  venture  <*  Pet.  ad.  Innoc  Ep.  iv.  4 ;   B^mua 

to  publish  (as  he  had  intended)  a  further  i.  256. 

defence  of  Abelard.    Bee  as  to  him,  Hist.  «  Otto   Prising,   de    Gestis    Frid,  i. 

Litt.  xii.  254-260.  49. 
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i  and  strongly  declared  his  desire  to  adhere  to  the  Catholic  faith 
i  in  all  points/  Yet  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  not 
'■  have  admitted  himself  to  have  erred,  except  to  the  extent  of 
haying  used  words  open  to  misconstruction;*  and,  although  he 
had  been  reconciled  with  Bernard,  through  the  good  offices  of 
the  abbots  of  Cluny  and  Citeaux,**  he  still  blamed  him  for  inter- 
fering in  matters  which  he  had  not  been  trained  to  understand,* 
and  declared  that  the  charges  against  himself  had  been  brought 
forward  out  of  malice  and  ignorance.^ 

Finding  that  his  guest's  health  was  failing,  Peter  removed 
him,  in  the  hope  of  recovery,  from  Cluny  to  the  dependant 
monastery  of  St  Marcel,  near  Chalons  on  the  Saoue,  and  there 
Abelard  ended  his  agitated  life  in  1142.  His  body,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  desire  which  he  had  expressed,  was  sent  to  the 
Paraclete  for  burial.  At  Heloisa's  request,  the  abbot  of  Cluny 
pronounced  him  absolved  from  all  his  sins,  and  the  absolution 
Was  hung  on  his  tomb ;  and  Peter,  who  in  announcing  his  death 
to  Heloisa,  had  highly  praised  his  piety,  humility,  and  resigna- 
tion, composed  an  epitaph  in  which  he  was  celebrated  at  once 
for  his  intellectual  gifts  and  for  that  better  philosophy  to  which 
his  last  days  had  been  devoted."^  Heloisa  survived  her  husband 
Until  the  year  1163. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  contest  between  the  papacy 
and  the  empire,  a  spirit  of  independence  had  been  growing 
among  the  Italian  cities.  The  emperors  were  rarely  seen  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Alps,  and  although  their  sovereignty 
was  admitted,  it  was  practically  little  felt.  Most  of  the  Lom- 
bard cities  set  up  governments  of  their  own,  under  a  republican 
form;    and,   with  that  love   of   domination   which  generally 

'  Patrol,  clxxviii.  105-8;  Ep.  17.  founded  on  a  book  which  was  called  his 

9  Neand.  viii.  63.    See  Bemus.  i.  304.  *  Sentences,'  imisinuch  us  he  had  never 

**  Pet  Cluniac.  Ep.  iv.  4.  written  any  book  "  qui  sententiarum  di- 

*  An  anonymous  writer,  quoted  by  catur."  This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
Neandcr,  viii.  03,  from  the  *  Bibliotheca  sup|»osing  either  that  the  book  was  put 
Gisterciensis,'  blames  him — "  Quod  ab-  together  by  one  of  his  disciples,  from  his 
batem  literatissimum,  et,  quod  majus  est,  works  or  from  his  oral  teaching ;  or  that 
religioslssimum,  vocat  im  xpertum  artis  it  was  one  of  his  own,  but  cited  under  a 
illius  qua)  magistra  est  disserondl."  This  dififerent  title  from  that  which  he  had 
0eomB  clearly  to  show  that  Ep.  13 —  given  it.  In  either  case  it  seems  to  be 
^  Against  one  who  was  ignorant  of  dia-  the  same  which  has  been  published  by 
loctic,  yet  found  fault  with  the  study  of  Bheinwald  with  the  title  of  *  Epitome 
it," — was  addressed  to  Bernard,  and  not,  TheologicB  Christiana?.'  See  Rheinw.  in 
as  some  have  supposed,  to  Hoscellin.  Patrol,  clxxviii.  1()85,  sqq. ;  Neand.  viii. 

*  Apol.  in  Patrol,  clxxviii.  108.    In  54 ;  Cousin,  ii.  507. 

the  bame  place  ho  says  that  he  hatl  been        "*  Pet.  Ep.  iv.  21 ;    Patrol,  clxxviii. 
surprised  to  iiud  charges  against  him    103. 
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accompanies  the  republican  love  of  liberty,  the  stronger  e 
voured  to  reduce  the  weaker  to  subjection."  In  this  mov< 
towards  independence,  the  claims  of  the  bishops  were  foi 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  cities ;  and  this 
other  circumstances,  had  prepared  the  people  to  listen  t 
teachers  who  might  arise  to  denounce  the  hierarchy.**  S 
teacher,  named  Amulf,^  had  appeared  at  Home  in  1128 
fessing  a  divine  commission  to  preach  against  the  prid< 
luxury,  the  immorality  and  greediness,  of  the  cardinals  a 
other  ecclesiastics.  Arnulf,  after  having  disregarded  war 
met  with  the  death  which  he  had  expected  and  courted — 
seized  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  night  ;**  but  in  no  lon^ 
a  more  formidable  successor  arose  in  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

Arnold  was  born  at  Brescia,  probably  about  the  year 
and  grew  up  amid  the  citations  and  struggles  which  m 
the  rise  of  Lombard  independence,  and  in  wliich  his  nativ 
largely  shared."*  That  he  was  a  pupil  of  Abelard  appeal 
tain,  although  the  time  and  the  place  are  matters  for  c 
ture."  But  although  the  master  aud  the  scholar  were 
animated  by  a  spirit  of  independence,  it  would  seem 
Arnold  had  nothing  of  Abelard's  speculative  charactci 
he  is  not  even  distinctly  charged  with  any  heresy),  bu 
bent  entirely  on  practical  measures  of  reform.'  After  h 
officiated  for  a  time  as  a  reader  in  the  church  of  Brescia,  A 
separated  himself  from  the  secular  clergy,  embraced  a 
monastic  life,  and  began  to  inveigh  unsparingly  agains 

"  Otto    Frising.,   vii.   29;    Muratori,  says    of   liim,    "tenui    mitrivit 

AnnaU  VI.,  ii.  115 ;  Hallum,  M.  A.  i.  sumptu."    (Ligurinus,   iii.   2t^4, 

230-3.  ccxii.) ;  but  as  this  book,  instead  o 

•  Gicselcr,  II.,  ii.  09.  tlie  work  of   a  contenii)orary.   i 
p  By  some  he  is  called  Arnold.    See  ascribed  to  Conrad  Celtc-s,  who  < 

Francke,  *  Arnold  von  Brescia  und  seino  1508   'Pottlmst,   857;  Gregorovi 

Zeit,*  pp.  12,  57,  Zurich,  1827.    Platina,  454),  it  cannot  be  reckoned  as 

who  speaks  of  him  with   great  praise,  thority. 

says  that  it  is  not  certain  whether  he  t  Pgeudo-Guntlicr  says  of  him- 

Was  a  priest,  a  monk,  or  a  hermit,  193.  «  Artiniloa  etiam  fldel  ccrtumque  tenoi 

1  Trithem.  Chron.  Hirsaug.  A.D.  1128,  Non  satis  exacta  stoUdiw  pletato  fove 

pp.   120-1,  ed.  Francof.  IGOl ;   Platma,  (iii  : 

193.  But  he  was  never  called  to  acco 

'  Guadagnini,  in  Append,  to  Nicco-  heresy;  and,  ah  hough  Otho  of  F 

lini*s  tragedy,    •Amolcfo    da   Brescia,*  tells  us  that  he  ^\as  said  to  be  u 

Marseille,  1843,  pp.  1,  9,  11 ;  Milmau,  as  to  infant-baptism  and   the  ei 

ill.  383-6 ;  Francke,  14.  (ii.  20),  this  had  probably  no  otht 

•  Otto  do  Gcstis  Frid.  ii.  20,  &c.  See  dation  than  his  opposition  to  tac 
Pagi,  xviii.  694;  Neander,  Bern.  39;  claims  in  general.  (Francke,  l.c 
Ch.  Hist  vii.  203 ;  Gicselcr,  II.,  ii  71 ;  man,  iii.  384.)  That  he  was  cot 
Guadagnini,  5;  Milman,  iii.  484;  with  sectaries,  such  as  the  Catl): 
Francke,  30-1 :  Hefele,  v.  393 ;  C.  W^aldensts,  is  a  gr(»undlesa  fa 
Scluuidt,  iu  Herzog,  i.   545.     Guuther  Francke.    Gicselcr,  II.,  ii.  71. 
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corrnptioiis  of  both  clergy  and  monks  in  a  strain  which  resem- 
bled at  once  the  extreme  Hildebrandine  party  and  their  extreme 
opponents.'*    There  had  been  much  in  the  late  history  of  Bre- 
scia to  produce  disgust  at  the  assumption  of  temporal  power 
bv  ecclesiastics ;  and  Arnold,  filled  with  visions  of  apostolical 
poverty  and  purity, — of  a  purely  spiritual  church  working  by 
spiritual  means  alone — ^imagined  that  the  true  remedy  for  the 
evils  which  had  been  felt  would  be  to  strip  the  hierarchy  of 
their  privileges,  to  confiscate  their  wealth,  and  to  reduce  them 
for  their  support  to  the  tithes,  with  the  free-will  offerings  of  the 
laity.''    These  doctrines  were  set  forth  with  copious  eloquence, 
in  words  which,  as  Bernard  says,  were  "smoother  than  oil,  and 
yet  were  they  veiy  swords."*   Nor  can  we  wonder  that  they  were 
heard  with  eagerness  by  those  who,  according  to  the  preacher's 
s^'heme,  were  both  to  be  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  clergy 
find  for  the  future  were  to  hold  them  in  dependence  on  their 
P>od  will.     The  bishop  of  Brescia  complained  to  the  pope ;  and 
"Je  Lateran  Council  of  J 139,  without  having  had  Arnold  before 
^^  coudemned  him  to  silence  and  to  banishment  beyond  the 
^'ps.''    On  this  he  withdrew  into  France,  and  in  the  following 
.^^ar  he  appeared  at  Sens  as  Abelard's  chief  supporter — "  the 
^''iieldbearer  of  that  Goliath,"  as  Bernard  styles  him.'  Although, 
'however,  he  was  sentenced  by  the  Pope  in  consequence  to  im- 
prisonment in  a  monastery,"  it  would  seem  that  the  French 
*^»isliop8   did   not  feel  themselves  conoenied  to  carry  out  the 
^♦-*ntence ;    and  for  some  years  Arnold  lived   and   taught  at 
Zurich  unmolested,^  being  tolerated  by  Hermann,  bishop  of  Con- 
^tiince,   and  even  admitted  as  an  inmate  into  the  house  of  the 
Papal  legate,  Guy  of  Castello,  although  Bernard,  by  applications 
to  both,  endeavoured  to  dislodge  him.® 

In  the  mean  time  his  principles  had  made  way  at  Rome — 

■  Otto,  ii.20 ;  Giinther,  iii.  265,  sqq.;  liendcd  Bernard's  meaninp:,  iii.  387. 

Fmncke,  82-3 ;  Grej?orov.  iv.  452.  Cora-  7  Otto  Fris.  ii.  20;    Gunth.  iii.  300, 

]Ktre    with    the    Bcoounts    of   Ainold's  sqq.      Pagi  (xviii.  582),  Francko  (86), 

jireaching,    Gerhoh.  de  ^dificio  Dei,  10,  and   others  are  ini^ttiken  in  supposing 

CPatroL  cxciv.)  Arnold  to  be  one  of  those  wlio  are  con- 

•  Otto,  and  Gnnthcr,   11.  oc.      Com-  demned   in    the   conncirs  2.3rd    canon, 
pare  the  proposal  made  by  Paschal  II.  See  Gieseler,  II.,  11.  71 ;  Guadagnini,  27. 
t4>  Henry  V.,  vol.  ii.  p.  741  (682 ).    Lu-  *  Ep.  189,  c.  3.    Cf.  Epp.  195,  330. 
den,  X.  593,  obserres  tliat  Arnold  had  »  See  p.  42. 

no  idea  of  property  except  as  held  feud-  •>  Otto,  ii.  20 ;  Gunther,  iii.  304-312  ; 

ally  under  the  sovereign.  Fraiicke,  121. 

*  Ep.  195.  Otho  of  Freising  says —  «  Bern.  Epp.  195-6.  Guy  had  been 
"  rudia  populi  animos  pnemnUi  dog-  a  pupil  of  Abt^lard,  possibly  at  the  saino 
nwite  ad  animositatem  acc^nsis"  (ii.  20;.  time  with  Arnold.  Guadagn.  100  ; 
Dean  Milman  seems  to  have  misappre-  Francko,  122. 
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although  rather  in  their  political  than  in  their  religions  charac- 
ter—and the  more,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  attention  which 
had  been  drawn  to  him  by  the  Lateran  condemnation.  Pro- 
voked by  the  pope's  having  concluded  peace  with  Tivoli  in  his 
own  name  alone,  and  having  granted  too  favourable  terms,  tlie 
Bomans  in  1143  burst  into  insurrection,  displaced  the  govern- 
ment, and  established  in  the  Capitol  a  senate  on  the  ancient 
Boman  model.*  They  resolved  that  their  city  should  resume 
its  ancient  greatness — that  it  should  be  the  capital  of  the  world, 
as  well  in  a  secular  as  in  a  religious  sense ;  but  that  the  secular 
administration  should  be  in  difierent  hands  from  the  spiritual. 
As  the  popes  were  connected  with  the  southern  Normans,  the 
revolutionary  party  felt  themselves  obliged  to  look  for  an  alli- 
ance in  some  other  direction.  They  therefore  turned  towards 
Conrad,  king  of  the  Eomans;  and  perhaps  it  was  at  this  time 
that  they  addressed  to  him  a  letter  in  which  they  profess  them- 
selves devoted  to  his  interest,  represent  their  services  in  opposi- 
tion to  his  and  their  common  enemies, — the  clergy  and  the 
Sicilians, — and  entreat  him  to  receive  the  imperial  crown  at 
Rome,  and  to  revive  the  glories  of  the  empire  by  ruling  as  a 
new  Constantine  or  Justinian,  with  the  assistance  of  the  senate, 
in  "  the  city  which  is  the  capital  of  the  world."*  Conrad,  how- 
ever, would  seem  to  have  suspected  tliat  these  proposals  were 
not  so  much  intended  for  his  interest  as  for  that  of  the  party 
from  which  they  came ;  and  he  preferred  an  alliance  with  the 
pope,  whose  envoys  waited  on  him  at  the  same  time.' 

The  revolt  of  the  Romans  was  fatal  to  Innocent  II.,  who  died 
in  September,  1143,*  and  was  succeeded  by  Celestine  the  Second ; 
the  same  who,  as  Cardinal  Guy  of  Castello,  had  been  the  pupil 
of  Abelard  and  the  protector  of  Arnold.     Celestine  was  a  man 

•*  Otto  Fris.  vii.  27;    Canl.  A  rag.  in  pears- in   tl»e  letter  of  the  Romans  to 

Patrol,   clxxix.   36;    Gerhoh.    in   Tsal.  Frederick  T.,  some  years  later.  Sec  p.  72. 

Ixiv.  56 ;  Fraucke,  161 ;  Sisinondi,  R.  I.  jTliat  it  was  generally  disbelieved  by  ihe 

i.  295.    The  senate  is  often  mentioned  unperialists,  see  Godefr.  Viterb.  1.  xvi. 

in  the  time  of  Citarlcmagno,  and  later ;  Patrol.  cxcviiL  S83 ;  and  see  a  ques- 

but  it   hi  not  known  what   its  power  tion  as  to  it  in  the  *Chron.  Farfense/ 

then  wa8,  nor  when  it  was^  superseded  a.p.    1105,    Murat     II.,    637).      This 

by  the  Popes.     (Murut.  Annal.  YL,  ii.  letter  to  Conrad  is  dated  by  some  as 

274.)    The  name,  indeed,  seems  rather  early  as  1138;   by  others,  as   late  as 

to    have    been  used   to  designate   the  1150.    See  p.  70;  Muratori,  Ann.  1146; 

nobles  than  a  deliberative  body.    Ore-  Bclirockh,  xxvi.   121 ;    Planck,   IV.  ii 

gorov.  IV.,  b.  viii..  c.  4.  328;    Neander*s  'Bernard,'  315;    Sis- 

•  Otto  de  Gost.  Frid.  i.  28;   Wibnld.  mondi,  R.  I.,  i.  296;  Milman,  iii.  393. 

Epp.   211-3    (Patrol,    clxxxix.).      The  Gieseler  ill.,  ii.  72)  places  it  in  1143. 

mention  of  Constantino  implies  a  disbc-  '  Otto,  deGebt  Frid.  ii.  24  ;  Sismondi, 

lief  in  the  "  Donation, '  which  also  ap-  R.  I.,  i.  298.                   f  Otto,  vii  27. 
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of  high  character,  both  for  learning  and  for  moderation;'*  but 
his  pontificate  of  less  than  six  months  was  marked  by  no  other 
considerable  act  than  the  removal  of  an  interdict  under  which 
Louis  "the  Yonn«:"  of  France  had  lain  for  some  years  on  ac- 
count of  some  differences  as  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Bourges.* 
The  royal  power  had  been  rapidly  growing  in  France.  The 
number  of  the  great  fiefs  had  been  diminished,  through  the  failure 
of  male  heirs,  and  the  consequent  passing  of  many  of  them  into 
new  families  by  the  marriage  of  the  heiresses ;  the  kings  had 
raised  the  commons,  and  had  strengthened  themselves  by  ally- 
ing themselves  with  them  against  the  nobles ;  agriculture  was 
greatly  extended;  population,  industry,  and  wealth  were  in- 
creased.^ Louis  VII.,  who  had  become  sole  king  by  the  death 
of  his  father  in  1137,  had  very  greatly  extended  the  royal  terri- 
tory by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor,  heiress  of  Aquitaine,  and  the 
successful  outset  of  his  reign  had  gained  for  him  a  reputation 
which  was  ill  maintained  by  his  conduct  in  later  years.  For  a 
time  he  showed  himself  indifferent  to  the  ecclesiastical  sentence 
which  had  been  pronounced  against  him  ;  but  in  1143  a  change 
was  produced  in  him  by  a  terrible  incident  which  took  place  in 
.  the  course  of  a  war  between  him  and  Theobald  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne—the  burning  of  1300  men,  women,  and  children  in  a 
<?liurch  at  Vitry.  Deeply  struck  with  horror  and  remorse  on 
account  of  the  share  lyhich  he  considered  himself  to  have  Imd 
^D  their  death,  he  solicited  absolution,  which  Celestino  readily 
bestowed — the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  crown  and  the 
church  being  settled  by  a  compromise.^ 

Under  Celestine's  successor,  a  Bologneso  who  exchanged  his 
'iame  of  Gerard  de'  Caccianemici  for  that  of  Lucius  II.,  the 
i^publicans  of  Kome  ventured  further  than  before.  Arnold 
himself  appears  to  have  been  now  among  them,  having  perhaps 
repaired  to  Kome  in  reliance  on  Celestine's  kindness,  although 
the  time  of  his  arrival  is  uncertain.*  The  constitution  was  de- 
veloped by  the  erection  of  an  equestrian  order,  and  by  the 

>  Chron.  Mauriniac.    Patrol,  clxxx.  422-3.       Soveral    of    Boniarri's  letters 

173.  rtlalo  to  this  affair,  e.g.  llG-7.  119-120, 

«  See  Martin,  iii  421.      The  inter-  210,  226.    Si^e  Diceto.  509. 

*lict  was  against  the  king's  pureon,  so  *  Otho  of  Freisiiig  says,  "Comporta 

tliat  in   aU  places  which    ho  entered,  morto  Itinocciitii,  circa  principia  ])onti- 

d i vine  offices  ecaseii    Diwto,  509.  fic^tud   Eujjjonii   urb(,»m   iiiffre-ssus"   (,ii. 

i  Kob.  Antissicxl.  in  B>uq.,  xii.  299;  20  ,  jwissinj?  over  the  two  int(;rmo<liate 

SLtmondi,  v.  250, 286.  poijcs.      See    Mumtori,    Ann.    VI.,   ii. 

*  Sigebert,   Goiitin.  Prnomonstr.,  A.n.  282;    Luden,   x.   197;    Niccolini,  278; 

1 143 :  Ohron.  Sflaurin.  173 ;  Martin,  iii.  Milman,  iii.  390. 
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election  of  tribunes.  A  "Patrician"  named  Jordan,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  brother  of  the  late  antipope  Anaeletus,  was 
substituted  for  the  papal  prefect  of  the  city,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
l)olicy,  this  patrician  was  theoretically  regarded  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  emperor,  whose  lordship  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment aflTected  to  recognise.™  The  palaces  and  houses  of  cardinals 
and  nobles  were  destroyed ;  some  of  the  cardinals  were  person- 
ally assaulted;  and  the  pope  was  required  to  surrender  his 
royalties,  and  to  content  himself  and  his  clergy  with  tithes  and 
voluntary  offerings."  Lucius,  who  was  supported  by  a  powerful 
party  of  nobles  (among  whom  were  the  patrician's  own  brothers), 
resolved  to  put  down  the  republic,  and,  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
force,  proceeded  to  the  Capitol  \vith  the  intention  of  dispersing 
Feb.  15,  the  senators ;  but  the  senate  and  the  mob  combined 
1145.  f^  resist,  and  in  the  tumult  which  ensued  the  pope  was 

wounded  by  a  stone,  which  caused  lus  death.** 

The  vacant  throne  was  filled  by  the  election  of  Pet^r  Bernard, 
a  Pisan  by  birth,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux,  and  had  been  appointed  by  Innocent  II.  to  the  abbacy 
of  St.  Anastasius  at  the  Three  Fountains,  near  Rome — ^a 
monastery  which  that  Pope  rebuilt,  and,  in  gratitude  for 
Bernard's  services,  bestowed  on  the  Cistercian  Order.^  The 
character  of  the  new  Pope,  who  styled  himself  Eugenius  III., 
had  been  chiefly  noted  for  an  extreme  simplicity,  so  that  his  old 
superior,  while  he  congratulated  him  on  his  election  and  ex- 
pressed the  fullest  confidence  in  his  intentions,  thought  it 
necessary  almost  to  blame  the  Cardinals  for  the  choice  which 
they  had  made,  and  to  bespeak  tlieir  forbearance  and  assistance 
for  him  ;^  but  Eugenius,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who  had  known 
him,  now  displayed  an  eloquence  and  a  general  ability  which 
were  referred  to  miraculous  illumination.*'  The  rites  of  his 
Feb.  18,  consecration  were  disturbed  by  an  irruption  of  the 
1145.  citizens,  demanding  that  he  should  acknowledge  their 

republican  government,  and  he  withdrew  to  the  monastery  of 
Farfa,  where  the  ceremony  was  completed."  The  anathemas 
which   he  pronounced  against  his  contumacious  people  were 

«  This  they  did  the  more  readily  be-  988  ;  Pagi,  xviii.  640 ;  Siamondi,  E.  I.,  i. 

cause  there  was  at  the  tinie  no  emperor,  296  ;  Jalie. 

Conrad  Dot  having  received  the  crown.  p  Vita  Bern.  ii.  50 ;  Gregorov.  iv.  418, 

(Jregorov.  iv.  461.  463.     See  above,  p.  10,  n.  ". 

»  Otto  Fris.  vii.  31 ;    de  G.  Fr.  ii.  i  Epp.  236-7. 

20 ;  Lucius  ad  Conrad.  Ep.  83  (Patrol.  '  Job.  Petrib.  in  Sparke,  75. 

clxxix.) ;  Sismondi,  B.  I.,  i.  295,  300.  •  Otto  Fris.  vii.  3. 

«>  Godefr.  Viterb.,  in  Patrol,  cxcvili. 
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iheeded ;  bnt  after  reBiding  for  some  time  at  Viterbo,  he  was 
labled  to  effect  a  re-entrance  into  Bome,  where  he 
greed  to  acknowledge  the  Senate  on  condition  that       *' 
A  members  should  be  chosen  with  his  approval,  and  that  he 
honld   be    allowed   to   nominate   a    prefect    instead  of   the 
Patrician.^     But   the    Bomans^    finding   that    he   refused   to 
^tify  their   enmity  against   the    inhabitants   of   Tivoli,    to 
whom  he  had  been  chiefly  indebted  for  his  restoration,  drove 
him  again  from  the  city,  and  the  people,  excited  by 
the  harangues  of  Arnold,  who  had  brought  with  him  a        ** 
hody  of  two  thousand  Swiss,^  continued  their  attacks  upon  the 
nobles  and  the  clergy ;  they  fortified  St.  Peter's,  and  plundered 
the  pilgrims,  killing  some   of  them    in   the    church    itself.* 
Bernard  strongly  remonstrated  with  the  Bomans  on  the  expul- 
sion of  Eugenius,  and  urged  the  Emperor-elect  to  interfere  for 
to  restoration.^    Hut  during  the  Pope's  residence  at  Viterbo 
tidings  had  been  received  from  the  East  which  for  the  time 
Bopeiseded  all  other  interests. 

The  Latins  in  the  East  had  kept  their  footing  chiefly  in 

consequence  of  the  dissensions  of  their  enemies,  but  had  failed 

to  learn  from  them  the  necessity  of  union  among  themselves. 

The  great  feudatory  princes  of  Antioch,  Edessa,  and  Tripoli 

quarrelled  with  the  Kings  of  Jerusalem  and  with  each  other. 

The  barons"  were  defiant  and   unruly,   and   their  oppressive 

treatment  of  their  inferiors  rendered  them   more  hateful  to 

the  Christians  than  they  were  to  the  infidels.     The  patrianjhs 

quarrelled  with  the  Kings  and  with  the  Popes ;  the  patriarchs 

of  Jerusalem  quarrelled  with   those  of  Antioch;    while  the 

archiepiscopal  province  of  Tyre,  which,  on  the  acquisition  of 

that  city  in   1127,  had  been  assigned   by  Pope  Honorius  to 

Jerusalem,  but  was. claimed  by  Antioch,  was  tyrannised  over 

ty  both.*     The  military  orders   already  began  to  display  an 

intolerable  pride  and  a  contempt  of  all  external  authority. 

Hie  relations  of  the  Latins  with  the  Greek  Empire,  although 

«  Otto,  vii.  21.  tori  rejects   this  story.     Annali,  VI.,  ii. 

»  J.  von  MuUer,  Geech.  d.  Schwf  izer  284.     See  liuden,  x.  203-4. 

^idgeno^senschaft,  in  Works,  xix.,  315,  r  Epp.  243-4. 

rabinj?.  1810-9.  «  See  Honor.  IT.,  Epp.  C9-71  (Patrol. 

«  Otto,  vii.  31,  34.    An  'Anonynms  clxvi.) ;    Iiinoc.  II..  Epp.  302,  321,  323, 

)a*incnsi8,*  in  Murat.  v.  142  '  a.d.  1145),  348,  351,  &c.  ib.  elxxix.   ;  Fuleher.  Cnr- 

ays  that  for  the  sake  of  peace  with  the  not.   iii.   34  (ib.  civ.);  Will.  Tyr.  xiii. 

lomaiis,   Eugenius    ordered   the  walls  1-14,  23;  xiv.  ii.  11-14  (ib.  cci.);  W'il- 

f  Tivoli  to  be  deatroyed.    But  Mura-  ken  III.,  ii.  51 1,  097,  sqq. 
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improved  since  the  days  of  Alexius  Comneniw,  were  still 
uneasy.*  The  religious  motive  wliich  had  given  birth  to  the 
Latin  Kingdom  was  forgotten,  so  that  pilgrims  were  objects 
of  mockery  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  were  disliked  as  intruders. 
The  successors  of  the  Crusaders  had  in  general  settled  down 
into  a  life  of  ease  and  luxury,  in  which  the  worst  features  of 
oriental  life  were  imitated;  and  a  mongrel  race,  the  o&pring 
of  European  fathers  and  of  Eastern  mothers,  had  grown  up,  who 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Poulains^  and  are  described  as 
utterly  effeminate  and  depraved — ^*'more  timid  than  womcBi  and 
more  perfidious  than  slaves."^ 

Li  December  1144,  Zenghis,  Prince  of  Mosul  and  Aleppo, 
taking  advantage  of  the  enmity  between  the  Frank  rulers  of 
Edessa  and  Antioch,  made  himself  master  of  Edessa,  chiefly 
through  the  assistance  of  an  Armenian  whose  daughter  had 
been  debauched  by  the  Count,  Jocelin.  'The  Archbishop, 
who  is  said  to  have  allowed  the  capture  to  take  place  rather 
than  expend  liis  treasures  in  the  payment  of  soldiers,  was 
crushed  to  death.  A  frightful  slaughter  of  the  Christian  in- 
habitants was  carried  on,  until  it  was  stopped  by  the  command 
of  Zenghis,  and  a  multitude  of  captives  were  sold  as  slaves.* 
Zenghis  himself  was  soon  after  assassinated,®  and  during  the 
absence  of  his  son  Noureddin  the  Cliristians  regained  possession 
of  the  place  through  an  agreement  with  the  Armenian  inhabi- 
tants; but  when  they  had  held  it  a  few  days  Noureddin 
recovered  it  with  great  slaughter,  punished  tlie  inhabitants 
with  terrible  severity,  and,  after  having  enriched  himself  by 
the  plunder  of  the  city,  utterly  destroyed  it/ 

The  exultation  of  the  Mussulmans  at  this  great  success  was 
boundless;*  and  not  less  intense  were  the  feelings  of  grief  and 
indignation  with  wliich  the  tidings  of  their  triumph  were 
received  among  the  Christians  of  the  west.    The  city  of  King 

•  Seo  Will.  Tyr.  xii.  5 ;   Innoc.  II.,  Orolsades,  iv.  73-6,  499  (from  eastern 

Ep.  309 :  Wilken,  ii.  642,  656.  sources).      For  the  history  of  Zenghis 

•»  "Vel  quia  receutea  et  novi,  quasi  (whom  the   Latins  called  8anguiniu») 

pulli,  rospectu  Suriaiiorum  rcputati  sunt ;  see  Gibbon,   v.   477  ;    Wilken,  ii.  576, 

vol  quU  principalitcr  do  gonte  Apulire  sqq. ;  Michaud,  Bibl.  d.  Cr.  iv,  57,  aqq. 

matros  socuudum  caruom  habuoruut.''  The  Auersperg  chronicler  says  that  he 

Jac.  Vitriao.  1086.  Wiis  son  of  a  Saracen  by  Ida,  the  mother 

•-•Will.   Tyr.    xi.   28;    ixi.   7;    Jac.  of  Leopold  of  Austria,  210. 

Vitrlac.,  1086-8 ;  Wilkea,  ii.  205-7,  234,  «  Miclmud,  Bibl.  iv.  78. 

593-6,   619;    Sismoudi,   Hist,   des   Fr.  '  W.   Tyr.   xvi,    7,    14-6;    Michaud, 

V.  298.  Bibl.  iv.  90-3;  Wilken,  u.  730-3. 

«*  W.  Tyr.  xiv.  3;  xvi.  4-5;  WUkon,  «  Michaud,  BibL  iv.  76-7. 
ii.  724-7;   Michaud,  iii.  84;  Bibl  dod 
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Abganu,  who  had  been  honoured  by  a  letter  from  the  Saviour 
himself;  the  city  where  the  miraculously-impressed  image  of 
the  Saviour's  countenance,  his  gift  to  Abganis,  had  been  pre- 
lenred  for  centuries,  and  had  served  as  a  protection  against  the 
attacks  of  infidel  besiegers;^  the  city  where  the  Apostle  St. 
Thaddeus  had  preached,  and  which  still  possessed  his  body,  and 
that  of  St  Thomas,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies ;  *  the  city  which 
had  maintained  its  Christianity  while  all  around  it  fell  under 
the  Mussulman  yoke,  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  unbelievers ; 
thousands  of  Christians  had  been  slain,  and  the  enemy  of  tlie 
Cross  was  pressing  on,  so  that  unless  speedy  aid  were  given, 
the  Latins  would  soon  be  altogether  driven  from  the  Holy  Land.^ 
Eugenius  resolved  to  stir  up  a  new  ci-usade ;  and  on  the  1st  of 
December  1145,  he  addressed  to  the  King,  the  princes,  and  tlie 
people  of  France,  a  letter  summoning  them  to  the  holy  war. 
The  privileges  formerly  offered  by  Urban  II.  were  renewed — 
lemission  of  sins  for  all  who  sbould  engage  in  the  expedition ;  the 
protection  of  the  Church  for  their  families  and  property ;  no  suits 
were  to  be  brought  against  them  until  their  return ;  those  who 
were  in  debt  were  discharged  from  payment  of  interest,  and 
it  was  allowed  that  the  possessors  of  fiefs  should  pledge  them  in 
order  to  raise  the  expenses  of  the  war."* 

It  was  natural  that  such  a  call  should  be  first  addressed  to 

France,  the  chosen  refuge  of  expelled  Popes,  the  country  whieli 

had  given  princes,  and  laws,  and  language   to   the  crusading 

colonies  of  the  East**      And  Louis  VII.,  then  about  twenty-six 

years  of  age,  was  ready  to  take  the  cross — from  feelings  of 

devotion,  from  remorse  for  the  conduct  which  had  drawn  on  him 

the  censures  of  the  Church,  and  for  his  guilt  in  the  calamity  of 

Vitry,  from  a  belief  that  he  was  bound  by  a  promise  which  his 

brother  Philip  had  been  prevented  by  death  from  fulfilling ; 

perhaps,  too,  by  the  hope  of  sharing  in  fhe  saintly  glory  which 

irowned  the  names  of  Godfrey  and  Taucred.**     At  cv  parliament  ^ 

rhicli  was  held  at  Bourges,  at  Christmas  1145,  ho  proposed  the 

ubject  to  his  nobles,  and  the  Bishop  of  Langres  excited  them 

y  a  description  of  the  scenes  which  had  taken  place  in  the 

k  Pf«  vol.  ii.,  p.  86  ''79).  »  SiHmondi,  Hist,  don  Fr.,  v.  301.  315. 

»  Will.  Tyr.  xvi.  5 ;  Chron.  Mailroe.,        ">  Otto  do  Gestis  Frid.  i.  34 ;  8igeb. 

.D.  1148.  Contin.   l*mwonatr.,    a.d.   1143,   1140; 

^  Eugi'D.  Ep.  48 ;  Sigcb.  Contin.  Piw-  SVilkin,  iii.  37. 

lonHtr^A.D.  1145;  Gerhoh.inPa.  xxxix.,        f  Tho  word  is  snid  to  occur  for  the 

'atiol.  cxciii.  143G.  first  tiiuo  in  tbo  Hiesta  Lndovici,'  wIuto 

■  Ep.  48  (Patrol,  clxxx.).  On  the  date,  it  is  applied  to  thid  meeting.     Ludon. 

?e  Ludcu,  X.  598.  x.  GOl. 

E   2 
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East ;  but  as  the  number  present  was  not  great,  the  business  o 
a  crusade  was  adjourned  to  a  lai^er  meeting,  which  was  to  be 
held  at  Vezelay  at  the  following  Easter.^^  To  this  Louis  sum- 
moned all  the  princes  of  Gaul,  and,  as  neither  the  Abbey  Church 
nor  the  market  place  of  Vezelay  could  hold  the  assembled  multi- 
tude, they  were  ranged  along  the  declivity  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  little  town  is  built,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Cure  below/ 
The  Pope  had  been  requested  to  attend,  but  had  been  compelled 
by  the  renewed  troubles  of  Rome  to  excuse  himself,  and  had 
delegated  the  preaching  of  the  crusade  to  Bernard,  who, 
although  for  some  years  he  had  been  suflFering  fix)m  sickness, 
enthusiastically  took  up  the  cause.'  At  Vezelay,  Bernard  set 
forth  with  glowing  eloquence  the  sufferings  of  the  Eastern 
Christians,  and  the  profanation  of  the  holy  places  by  the 
infidels.  His  speech  was  interrupted  by  loud  and  eager  cries  of 
"  The  Cross !  The  Cross ! "  Louis  and  his  queen  were  the  first 
to  take  the  sign  of  enrolment  in  the  sacred  cause;  princes, 
nobles,  and  a  multitude  of  others  pressed  forward,  until  the 
crosses  which  had  been  provided  were  exhausted,  when  the  Abbot, 
the  King,  and  others  gave  up  part  of  their  own  dresses  in  order 
to  furnish  a  fresh  supply.*  It  was  agreed  that  the  expedition 
should  be  ready  to  set  out  within  a  year,  and  the  great  assembly 
of  Vezelay  was  followed  by  meetings  in  other  towns  of  France,  at 
which  Bernard's  eloquence,  and  the  prophet-like  authority  which 
he  had  gained"  were  everywhere  triumphant,  and  enlisted  crowds 
of  zealous  followers.  At  Chartres,  he  was  urged  to  become  the 
leader  of  the  crusade ;  but,  warned  by  the  ill-suc<jess  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,'^  he  felt  his  unfitness  for  such  a  post,  and  told  the 
assembly  that  his  strength  would  not  suffice  to  reach  the  distant 
scene  of  action  ;  that  they  should  choose  a  leader  of  a  different 
kind.5'  "  There  is  more  need  there,"  he  told  the  Abbot  of 
Morimond,  "  of  fighting  soldiers  than  of  chanting  monks."' 

The  scenes  of  the  first  crusade  were  renewed.  Miracles, 
prophecies,  promises  of  success  drawn  out  of  the  Sibylline 
oracles,  contributed  to  stir  up  the  general  enthusiasm.' 
Bernard  tells  us    that  cities  and  castles  were  emptied;    thai 

I  See  Hefelc,  v.  443.  «  Ep.  363-8. 

'  Chron.   Anon.  ap.  Bonq.  xii.  120;  y  Ep.   256.       Peter    of    Cluny    m 

Odo  de  Deogilo,  Patrol,  clxxxv.  1207.  obliged  unwillingly  to  decline  an  invita 

•  Odo  de   Deog.  1207;   Wilken,  iii.  tion  to  Chartres.    Epp.vi.  18,  20;  Ben 

4.3-4.  Ep.  364.                          »  Ep.  359. 

«  Odo  de  Deog.  1207;   Nicolaus  ap.  •  Annal.  S.  Jac.  Lood..  a.d.  1146,  aj 

Bbrn.,  Ep.  467 ;  Sismondi,  v.  306.  Pertz..  xvi    For  pretended  miraclefi,  ee 

«  Otto  Frifl.  de  Gosiis  Frid.  i.  34.  Annal.  Reicheraporg.  in  Pertz.,  xvii  46v 
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ilie  prophecy  of  "  seyen  women  taking  hold  of  one  man/'  was 
almost  fulfilled  among  those  who  remained  behind.^  Many 
robbers  and  other  outcasts  of  society  embraced  the  new  way  of 
salyation  which  was  opened  to  them  ;  hymns  took  the  place  of 
profane  songs ;  violence  ceased,  so  that  it  was  considered  wrong 
eTen  to  carry  arms  for  the  sake  of  safety.*  Yet  amid  the 
general  excitement  and  zeal,  many  bitter  complaints  were  rabed 
(especially  from  the  monastic  societies)  against  the  heavy 
taxation  by  which  the  King  found  it  necessary  to  raise  money 
for  his  expedition.^ 

Prom  France  Bernard  proceeded  into  Germany,  where  an  igno- 
rant and  fanatical  monk,  named  Budolf,  had  been  preaclung  the 
crusade  with  great  success,  but  had  combined  with  it  a  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Jews,  of  whom  great  numbers  had  been  slaughtered  in 
consequence.*    At  such  times  of  excitement  against  the  enemies 
of  Christ,  the  Jews  were  generally  sufferers.   Even  Peter  of  Cluny 
on  tins  occasion  wrote  to  the  French  King,  denouncing  them  as 
more  distant  from  Christianity  and  more  bitter  against  it  than 
the  Saracens,  and  advising  that,  although  they  ought  not  to  be 
slain,  their  wealth  should  be  confiscated  for  the  holy  enterprise.' 
But  Bernard  was  against  all  measures  of  violence  towards  them, 
and  wished  only  that  they  should  be  forbidden,  as  the  Pope  had 
forbidden  all  Christians,  to  exact  usury  from  the  Crusaders.^   He 
therefore  reprobated  Budolf  s  preaching  in  the  strongest  terms, 
and,   as   the  monk  disowned   submission  to  any  ecclesiastical 
authority,^  Bernard,  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz, 
undertook  a  journey  into  Germany  for  the  purpose  of  counter- 
acting his  influence.*     In  an  interview  at  Mentz,  Budolf  was 
convinced  of  his  eiTor;  filled  with  shame  and  sorrow  for  the 
effects  of  his  preaching,   he  withdrew    into  a   cloister ;    and 

^  Ep.  247.     (IsRi.  iv.  1.)     "St.  Ber-  controversial   book   against   the    Jews, 

Hard  exag^re  vibiblement,  quand  il  nous  which  bhows  a  rc.nl  dtsire  for  their  good, 

iit  que  pour  sept  femmes  il  restait  un  In  another  work,  he  contrasts  the  un- 

homme,*'   says  M.  Michelet    (iii.  129);  reasoning  fanatician  of  the  Saracens  with 

ind  M.  de  Sismondi  (v.  308;  ia  equally  the  toleration  which  Christians  sliewed  to 

unaware    of    the    Scriptural    allusion.  Jews  (Adv.  sect.  Sarac.i.  12).   A  council 

GvihboD,  who   probably  understood  the  at  Tours  in  123Gloi bids  Crusaders  to  kill, 

oiatter  better,  treats  it  more  ofiensively,  beat,  or  plunder  Jews,  "cum  Ecclesia 

r,  476.  Judreos  sustineat,  quie  non  vult  mortem 

«  Otto    de    Gestis    Frid.    i.  29,   40;  peccatoris,  sed  ut  magis  couvertatur  ct 

Gferhoh,  in    Psalm.  39  (Patrol,  cxciii.  vivat,"  c.  1. 

1434-61.  e  Kp.  3G3. 

*  Diceto,  509;  Sismondi,  v.  317-8;  ^  A  writer  wLo  describes  him  as  of 
Milken,  iii.  86-8.  See  as  to  the  case  of  Bernards  own  order  rAnnal.  Itodemea 
he  abbey  of  Floury,  Bouq.  xii.  9.  in   Pertz.  xvi.  718)  mntst  tl.en.fure  bo 

•  Otto  Fris.  de  Gestis  Frid.  i.  37.  wrong,  *  Ep.  365. 
'  Ep.  iv.  36.    Peter,  however,  wrote  a 
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although  such  was  the  exasperation  which  he  had  produced 
among  the  people  that  Bernard  was  almost  stoned  on  at- 
tempting to  dissuade  those  of  Frankfort  fix)m  violence  and 
plunder  against  the  Jews,  the  Abbot's  humane  exertions  were 
successful  in  arresting  the  persecution.^ 

At  Frankfort  Bernard  had  interviews  with  Conrad^  whom  he 
endeavoured  to  draw  into  the  crusade.  In  Germany,  where 
there  was  not  that  special  connection  with  the  eastern  Latins 
which  had  contributed  to  rouse  the  French  to  their  assistance,  less 
of  sympathy  was  to  be  expected  than  in  France ;  and  the  king's 
age,  his  knowledge  of  the  difficulties,  acquired  in  an  earlier  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Land,"*  and  most  especially  the  political 
state  of  Germany,  of  Italy,  and  of  Rome,  combined  to  dissuade  him 
from  the  expedition."  Although,  therefore,  Bernard  was  able  to 
remove  some  of  the  obstacles  by  reconciling  him  with  princes 
who  might  have  been  likely  to  take  fiulvantage  of  his  absence, 
Conrad  steadily  resisted  his  solicitations,  and  Bernard  was  abont 
to  return  to  Clairvaux,  when  he  was  invited  by  Hermann, 
bishop  of  Constance,  to  wait  for  a  diet  which  was  to  be  held  at 
Spires,  and  in  the  meanwhile  to  preach  the  crusade  in  the 
diocese  of  Constance.® 

The  fame  of  Bernard,  and  his  reputation  for  miracles,  were 
already  well  known  in  Germany,  and,  as  he  journeyed  up  the 
Rhine,  crowds  everywhere  flocked  to  him,  entreating  his  pity 
for  the  cure  of  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  lame,  and  the  posseted. 
His  own  enthusiasm  (for,  although  he  disavowed  all  credit  on 
account  of  his  miracles,  he  believed  them  to  be  real,  and  to  he 
attestations  of  his  cause)^  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  were 
raised  to  the  highest  degree ;  every  day,  says  a  biographer  who 
had  accompanied  him  on  his  mission,  he  did  some  miracles,  and  oi 
some  days  as  many  as  twenty.**    As  he  was  unacquainted  with  th( 

''  Otto  Frifl.  do  Gcjstis  Frid.  i.  39.    Jo-  miracles  done  by  Bern&rd.    Cf.  Gerhob 

eeph  Ben  Meir,  a  Jewish  writer  of  the  in  Patrol,  cxciil  1434 ;  Odo  de  Deog 

IGtli  century,  gives  an  account  of  the  oh.  clxxxv.  1207 ;  Wilken,  iii.  70,  noU 

persecution  from  a  Jewish  narrative  of  Bernards  miraciilDus    power,  althoagl 

tlio  time.     "Bernard,"  he  says,  "took  generally  believed  in  by  his  contempt 

no  ransom  for  the  Jews,  for  he  had  from  raries.  was,  as  wo  have  seen,  a  subje< 

Ills  heart  spoken  good  for  Israel."    See  of  satire   in  Abelard's  school    (p.  41 

Wilken,  III.,  i.,  Beilage,  1.  Walter  Map,  who  hated  the  Cisterciani 

"  Ekkehard,  a.d.  1124.   (Patrol,  cliv.)  also  throws  ridicule  on  Bernard's  mi« 

°  Luden,  x.  213,  223.  clcs,  and  says  that  he  sometimes  fai\e 

o  Wilken,  iii.  (>5.  in   the  attempt  to  perform  them.     I 

p  Alan ;   Vita  Bern.  27.    Sec  above,  Nugis  Ciu-ialium  (Camden  Soc. ),  41-: 

p.  11.           ^  Peter  of  Cluny  strongly  maintains  tl 

4  Vita,  ilL  9.     Books  v.  to  vii.  are  miracles  of  his  own  time.    Adv.  Judsoo 

filled  with  accounts  of  these  and  other  c.  4. 
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language  of  the  country,  his  discourses  were  explained  by  an  in- 
terpreter;  but  his  looks  and  tones  and  gestures  penetrated  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Germans  far  more  than  the  chilled  words  of  (he 
translator ;  they  wept  and  beat  their  breasts,  and  even  tore  the 
aaint's  clothes  in  order  that  they  might  take  the  cross/    Ketum- 
;    ing  to  Spires,  Bernard  there  again  urged  his  cause  on 
Conrad  with  such  force  that  the  king  promised  to  consult 
his  adyisers,  and  to  answer  on  the  morrow.    But  at  the  mass 
which  followed  immediately  after  this  interview,  Bernard,  con- 
trary to  custom  and  without  notice,  introduced  a  sermon,  which  he 
wofund  up  by  a  strong  personal  appeal  to  Conrad — representing 
him  as  standing  before  the  judgment-seat,  and  as  called  by  the 
Savionr  to  give  an  account  for  all  the  benefits  which  had  been 
heaped  on  him.     The  "  miracle  of  miracles,"  as  Bernard  styled 
it,'  was  wrought     CJonrad  burst  into  tears,  and  declared  himself 
ready  to  obey  the  call  to  God's  service ;  and,  amid  the  loud 
Bhouts  of  all  who  were  present,  Bernard,  taking  the  banner  of 
the  cross  from  the  altar,  delivered  it  to  the  king  as  the  token  of 
his  engagement.     Among  the  chiefs  who  followed  Conrad's 
example  in  taking  the  cross  were  his  nephew  Frederick  of 
Hohenstaufen,  Welf  of  Bavaria,  Henry,  Marquis  of  Austria, 
and  the  chronicler  Otho,  bishop  of  Freising,*^  uterine  brother  of 
Conrad,  and  formerly  a  pupil  of  Abelard.^    The  Saxons  declined 
the  expedition,  on  the  ground  that  their  duty  called  them  rather 
to  attack  their  own  idolatrous  neighbours,  and  for  this  purpose 
Ihey  engaged  in  a  home  crusade  against  the  pagans  on  their 
northern  border.^    But  from  all  other  parts  of  Germany  recruits 
poured  in ;  and  Bernard  left  the  abbot  of  Eberach  to  take  his 
place  in  organising  the  expedition.^ 

Returning  home  by  way  of  Cologne,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and 
Cambray,  Bernard  everywhere  produced  the  greatest  eflFect  by 
his  eloquence  and  his  miracles ;  and  he  reappeared  at  Clairvaux 
with  thirty  followers,  whom,  with  an  equal  number  of  others,  he 
had  persuaded  to  embrace  the  monastic  life.*  In  February, 
1147,  a  great  meeting  was  held  at  Etampes,  and  Bernard  was 
eagerly  listened  to  as  he  reported  the  success  of  his  late 

»  Vita*  iii.  7 ;  Wilken,  iii.  67.  "  NcTcr,"  the  Lech,  names  of  places  end  in  ingen ; 

mys  Fuller  (Holy  War,  78)  "could  so  on  tlic  Bavarian  side,  in  ing.    Hcraog, 

much  steel  have  been  drawn  into  tlie  art    iHto  von  Freisiug, 

east,  had  not  this  good  man's  pereua-  '  Ibid. ;   Otto  de  Gcstis  Frid.  i.  39- 

sions  been  the  loadstone."  40 ;  Will.  Tyr.  xvii.  2. 

•  Vita,  vi.  4.  «  Otto.  i.  40.     Sec  Ludcn,  x.  GOG  ; 

«  This  (and  not    Freisingcn)   is  the  and  bt^low,  c.  xi.  sect.  8. 

pit»per  fonn.      On  the  Swabian  side  of  r  Otto,  i.  40.              »  Vita,  vi.  13. 
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journey/  On  the  second  day  of  the  meeting  Hie  qaestion  of  the 
route  which  should  be  taken  by  the  French  crusaders  was 
discussed.  Letters  or  envoys  had  been  received  by  the  kii^ 
from  various  sovereigns  to  whom  he  had  announced  his  expedi- 
tion. Eoger  of  Sicily  advised  him  to  proceed  by  sea,  and 
offered  him  a  resting-place  by  the  way.  Conrad  of  Grermany 
and  Geisa  of  Hungary,  wishing  to  divert  the  stream  from  their 
own  territories,  advised  that  the  French  should  take  ship;  bat 
Manuel  of  Constantinople  made  flattering  promises  of  aid  and 
furtherance ;  and  Louis,  disdaining  the  doubts  which  were  raised 
as  to  the  Greek's  sincerity,  and  the  representations  which  were 
offered  as  to  the  difficulties  of  the  way,  decided  on  making  the 
journey  by  land.^ 

On  the  following  day,  the  question  of  a  regency  was  pro- 
posed. The  king  left  the  choice  to  his  nobles  and  prelates,  and 
Bernard  announced  that  it  had  fallen  on  the  Count  of  Nevert, 
and  Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denys.  *'  Behold,"  he  said,  "  here  are 
two  swords ;  it  is  enough."  The  count,  however,  declined  the 
office  on  the  ground  that  he  was  about  to  become  a  Carthusian; 
and  the  regency  was  committed  to  Suger,  with  two  colleagues 
whose  share  in  it  was  little  more  than  nominal® 

Eugenius  now  appeared  in  France,  and  was  met  at  Dijon  by 
Louis,  who  displayed  the  greatest  reverence  towards 
him.*  The  two  celebrated  Easter  at  St  Denys,  where 
the  pope  overruled  Suger's  reluctance  to  midertake  the 
regency.®  The  king  took  from  the  altar  the  orijlamme — the 
banner  of  the  county  of  the  Vexin,  which  he  held  under  the 
great  abbey — and,  as  a  feudal  vassal,  received  Suger's  permission 
to  engage  in  the  crusade,  with  the  pope's  blessing  on  hia  ente^ 
prise.' 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  forces  of  France  and  of  Germany 
should  proceed  separately,  as  well  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
quarrels  among  the  soldiers  as  for  greater  ease  in  obtaining 
provisions.^  In  the  spring  of  1147,  Conrad  set  out  from  Katis- 
bon,  after  having  endeavoured  to  secure  the  peace  of  Germany 

•  Vita,  vi.,  14.  united   with  the  crown  of  Franoe  ir 

*»  Odo    de    Deog.   1207-8;    Bouquet,  1077,  whereby  the  king  became  advo- 

xvi.  9.  cate  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys,  and  th< 

^  Odo  de  Deog.  1208-9 ;  Siflmoudi,  y.  saint  superseded  St.  Martin  as  the  pa 

323-4.  tron    of    the    kingdom.      See    Patrol 

«•  Stcph.Pari8.ap.Bouquet,xii.  80.  91.  clxxxvi.  1461;  Sugor.de  Rebus  in  Ad 

'  Vita  Suger.  iii.  1.  (Patrol,  clxxxvi.)  min.   sua  Gcstis,  4  (ibid.);   Hist  Litt 

'  Odo  de  Deog.  1219 ;   Sismondi,  v.  xii.  396 ;  Martin,  iii.  285. 

825.     The  oouuty  of  the  Vexiu  was  k  Will.  Tyr.  xvi.  19. 
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tjtbe  election  and  coronation  of  his  son  Henry  as  king  of  the 
Bomms.^  His  force  consisted  of  seventy  thousand  heavy-armed 
ttfilry,  with  a  huge  train  of  lighter  horsemen,  footmen,  women 
aid  children ;  and  Louis  was  to  follow  with  an  equal  number.^ 
Hie  Germans  embarked  on  rafts  and  in  boats  which  conveyed 
Aem  safely  down  the  Danube ;  but  in  Hungary  they  were  met 
If  envoys  firom  the  Greek  emperor,  who  required  them  to  swear 
tbit  they  had  no  designs  against  him ;  ^  and  on  entering  the 
V  imperial  territory,  they  found  diflSculties  on  every  side.  Manuel 
1  ii  accused  by  the  Latins  of  treachery,™  and  the  Greek  Nicetas 
I  joins  in  the  charge,"  while  other  Greeks  cliarge  the  Crusaders 
I  with  the  blame  of  the  differences  which  arose.^  There  was 
[  plundering  by  the  strangers,  and  attacks  were  often  made 
on  them  by  the  Greek  soldiery.  Although  markets  for  provi- 
noDs  had  been  promised,  the  Greeks  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
towers,  and  let  down  their  supplies  over  the  walls  in  buckets ; 
they  insisted  on  being  paid  beforehand,  and  it  is  complained 
that  their  provisions  were  shamefully  fiwiulterated,  that  sometimes 
they  gave  nothing  in  return  for  the  payment,  and  that  in 
exchanges  they  cheated  the  Latins  by  means  of  false  money 
which  Manuel  had  coined  for  the  purpose.^  By  a  sudden 
rising  of  the  river  Melas  in  the  night,  a  considerable  part  of 
Conrad's  force  was  swept  away,  with  his  tents  and  camp  equipage.*^ 
Oii  reaching  Constantinople,  the  scenes  of  the  first  crusade  were 
renewed*  The  Byzantines  were  shocked  by  the  rudeness  of  the 
Germans,  and  especially  by  the  sight  of  women  armed  and 
riding  in  male  fashion,  '^more  masculine  than  amazons.'"  There 
were  quarrels  about  markets ;  the  Germans,  in  indignation  at  the 
treatment  which  they  met  with,  plundered  and  destroyed  many 
splendid  villas  near  the  city;  there  were  irreconcilable  and 
interminable  disputes  as  to  matters  of  precedence  and  ceremony. 
Although  the  two  emi)erors  were  brothers-in-law,*  Conrad  left 
Constantinople  without  having  seen  Manuel,  and  crossed  the 
Bosphorus  with  a  host  which,  after  ail  the  reduction  that  it  had 
sofferedj  was  still  reckoned  to  exceed  ninety  thousand  men.' 

^  Otto  de  Gestis  Frid.  I  43:   Coiir.  p  OdodeDeoj?.  1215-0;  Nicetas.  ii.  4-5; 

*p.  Wifaeld.  Ep.  20  f  Patrol,  clxxxix.;.  Cinnaniua,  ii.  14;  Wilkcii.  iii.  115-121. 

*  Wai  Tyt.  xvi.  19 ;  Wilken,  iii.  94.  <>  Otto  de  Gestia  Frid.  i.  45,  gives  a 

Gibbon  rtckonB  tli«i  whole  at  400,000.  vivid  account  of  tliis.    Cf.  Nicet.  ii.  5. 

T.  46H.                  *  CinDanma,  ii.  12.  '  Nicetas,  ii.  4. 

■  The  Wiirzborg  Annals,  in   Pertz,  »  They  had  niarriod  two  daughters  of 

xri.  are  an  exception  to  the  usual  tone  Beniard  of  Sulzhach. 

of  th'^  Latins.         *  l>o  Manuele,  i.  4.  *  Otto  <ie  Gestis  Frid.  i.  23  ;  Odo  do 

"  r.iinMfniin,  iL  13.  Doog.  1218;    Nicetas,  L  5;   Cimiainus, 
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In  the  mean  time  a  force  composed  of  meli  from  Flan- 
ders, England,  and  other  northern  countries,  assembled  in 
the  harbour  of  Dartmouth,  and  sailed  for  Portugal,  where  they 
wrested  Lisbon  from  the  Saracens  in  October,  1147.  But  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  content  with  their  successes  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula,  and  did  not  proceed  onwards  Jo  join  in  the 
attempts  to  deliver  the  Holy  Land.'* 

The  French  Crusaders  assembled  at  Metz,  where  a  code  of 
laws  was  drawn  up  for  their  conduct  in  the  expedition ;  bnt  a 
chronicler  declines  to  record  these  laws,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
not  observed  by  the  nobles  who  had  sworn  to  them.*  The  host 
passed  through  Germany  and  Hungary  without  any  considerable 
misfortune,  although  even  from  the  Hungarian  frontier  the  king 
found  it  necessary  to  write  to  Suger  for  a  fresh  supply  of  money  f 
and  at  Constantinople  their  superior  refinement  at  once  made 
them  more  acceptable  than  the  Germans,  and  enabled 
them  better  to  conceal  their  dislike  and  distrust  of  the 
Greeks.  But  the  hollo^\^le8s  of  the  oppressive  civilities  with 
which  Manuel  received  Louis  was  deeply  felt ;  the  Greeks  were 
found  to  be  false  and  fraudulent  in  all  their  deiJings ;  and  the 
exasperation  of  the  Crusaders  was  increased  by  religious  differ 
ences,  so  bitter  that  the  Greek  clergy  thought  it  necessary  to 
purify  the  altars  on  which  the  Latins  had  celebrated,  and  even 
to  rebaptize  a  Latin  before  allowing  him  to  marry  a  wife  of  the 
Greek  communion.*  The  bishop  of  Langres  proposed  to  seize 
the  city,  by  way  of  punishing  them  for  their  schism  and  their 
perfidy;  and  but  for  the  eagerness  of  the  Crusaders  to  go 
onwards,  his  counsels  would  probably  have  been  acted  on.*  After 
reaching  the  Asiatic  shore,  Louis  did  homage  to  the  eastern 
emperor ;  but  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  took  place  on  the 
same  day,  was  interpreted  as  portending  some  diminution  of  the 
king's  splendour.^ 

Louis  had  reached  Nica}a  in  safety  when  he  was  met  by 
Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen  with  tidings  of  disasters  which  had 
befallen  tlie  Germans.    The  main  body  of  these,  under  Conrad, 

ii.  12 ;  Aniojd.  Luboc.  i.  10,  op.  Lcib-  eqq. ;  "Wilken,  in.,  i.e.  12. 

nitz,  ii. ;  Finlay,  202-3.  *  Odo  dc  Deog.  1209. 

"  Sec  tlie  letter  of  a  priest  named  '  Ap.  Sug.  Ep.  G.    (Patrol,  dxxxvi.) 

Arnulf,  who  was  in  the  expedition.  Pa-  ■  Ouode  Deog.  1211, 1217,1220;  Will, 

trol.  clxxix. ;  Dodechin,  in  the  Annales  Tyr.  xvi.  28;  Cinnnmiis,  ii.  17;  WUken, 

S.   Disibodi   (which,  as  a  whole,  liave  iii.  105,  136-149. 

been  mistakenly  railed  alter  his  nnme)  •  Odo  de  Deog.  1223. 

Pcrt2,xvii.27;  Osbem,  published  by  Mr.  »»  Odo  de  Deog.   1228;  Append,  ad 

Stubbs  in  Memorials  of  Richard  I.  i.  142,  Odon.  1245^. 
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liad  intended  to  march  by  Iconium,  while  the  rest,  under  the 
bishop  of  Freising,  were  to  take  the  less  direct  way  by  the 
coast ;  bat,  before  Conrad  and  his  division  had  advanced  far,  it 
vms  foond  that  they  had  miscalculated,  and  had  been  deceived 
by  the  Greeks,  both  as  to  the  distance  and  as  to  the  diiBculties 
of  the  way.*^    Encumbered  as  they  were  by  helpless  women  and 
children,  they  advanced   but  slowly.     Their  provisions  were 
nearly  exhausted,  and  no  more  were  to  be  procured ;  the  Greek 
guides  who  had  led  them  into  the  desert  country,  after  having 
deluded  them  with  falsehoods  of  every  kind,   deserted  them 
daring  the  night,  and  returned  to  deceive  the   French  with 
romantic   fables  as  to  the  triumphs  of  the  crusading  arms. 
Squadrons  of  Turks,  lightly  armed  and   mounted  on  nimble 
bones,  hovered  about  them,  uttering  vrild  cries,  and  discharging 
deadly  flights  of  javelins  and  arrows,  while  the  Europeans,  worn 
out  with  hunger  and  toil,  loaded  with  heavy  armour,  and  having 
loBt  their  horses,  were  unable  to  bring  them  to  close  combat; 
md,  as  they  were  still  within  the  imperial  territory,  there  was 
leason  to  believe  that  the  enemies  of  the  cross  had  been  incited 
to  attack  them  by  the  treachery  of  Manuel.*     At  Nicaja  Conrad 
himself  appeared  in  retreat,  with  less  than  a  tenth  of  the  force 
which  he  had  led  onwards  from  that  city.     The  Greeks  refused 
to  supply  his  *hungry  followers  with  food,  except  in  exchange 
tar  their  arms :  and  most  of  them  returned  in  miserable  condi- 
tion towards  Constantinople,  whence  a  scanty  remnant  found  its 
way  back  to  Germany .*    In  order  that  Conrad  might  not  appear 
without   a  respectable    force,   Louis   ordered   the   Lorrainers, 
Bargundians,  and  Italians,  who  were  feudally  subject  to  the 
empire,  to  attach  themselves  to  him ;  and,  having  resolved  to 
proceed  by  the  longer  but  less  hazardous  road,  the  army  reached 
Ephesufl.     But  quarrels  had  arisen   between  the   nations  of 
which  it  was  composed;'  a  coolness  took  place  between  the  two 

'  Odrt,  1218.  1228;    "Will.  Tyr.  xvi.  and  to  refer  to  the  Blowness  of  the  Gcr- 

23 :  Wilken,  iii.  157-9.  mans ;  Wilken  tbinkH  that  the  meaning 

*  aJo,  1230-2;  Wni.  Tyr.  xvi.  19-22;  is,  *'  Fusso,  Alamunul"  ami  that  it  re- 
AnnaL  Reichers^icrg.  in  Pertz,  xVii.  lates  to  a  German  custom  of  dismount- 
4*j'2:  Lodov.  ap.  Buger.  Ep.  39;  Sis-  ing  in  battle  and  fighting  on  foot  (iii. 
Bi'Hiili,  V.  33r>-6.  175).     Pcrliaps  we  n«Kl    not    seek  a 

•  Odo.  1230;  Annales  Herbipol.  in  meaning,  but  may  identify  the  exprcs- 
Pertz.  xvi  7 ;  WilL  Tyr.  xvi.  23.  sion  with  one  which  Walter  Map  writes, 

'  Ciniuimnii,  ii.  18;  comp.  Odo,  1216.  "Tpwrut   Aleman!"   and  describes    as 

CiDTuinin»  tells  us  that  the  French  uswl  the  mmi  grievous  insult  that  could  be 

^>  jeer  tlje  (remiana  by  saying,  -rovrfij  offeretl   to    a  German,  on    account    of 

'AJUviirf.     Ducango   (n.  in   loc.)  sup-  which '*mult«  frequenter  inter  eoset  alios 

poiu  this  to  mean  "  Pousac  Allemand  1"  rixa)  tiunt"    De  Nugis  Curialium,  219. 
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eaders ;  and  Conrad,  under  pretext  of  illness,  gladly  accepted 
an  invitation  from  his  imperial  brother-in-law,  and  returned  to 
winter  at  Constantinople.* 

After  having  spent  Christmas  at  Ephesus,  Louis  directed  his 
march  towards  Attalia  (Satalia).  The  Crusaders  crossed  the 
Mseander,  after  a  victory  over  a  Turkish  force  which  opposed 
their  passage.^  But  as  they  advanced,  they  found  themselves 
unable  to  obtain  food,  and  the  treachery  of  the  Greeks  became 
continually  more  manifest.  In  a  narrow  defile,  where  the 
van  and  the  rear  had  been  accidentally  separated,  the  armj 
was  attacked,  and  suffered  heavy  loss  botli  in  slain  and  in 
prisoners ;  the  king's  own  life  was  in  great  danger.*  The  sm*- 
vivors  conthmed  their  march  in  gloomy  apprehension,  and 
dangers  seemed  to  thicken  around  them.  In  their  extremity, 
it  was  proposed  by  Louis  that  a  brotherhood  of  five  hundred 
horsemen  should  be  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  rest 
A  knight  named  Gilbert,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  except 
the  skill  and  valour  which  he  displayed  on  this  occasion,  vas 
chosen  as  its  head,  and  even  the  king  himself  served  as  a 
member  of  the  band.  By  Gilbert's  generalship,  two  rivers  were 
successfully  crossed  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  who  were  afte^ 
wards  attacked  and  routed  with  great  slaughter;  and,  although 
the  Crusaders  were  in  such  distress  for  provisions  \hat  they  were 
obliged  to  eat  most  of  their  horses,  they  reached  Attalia  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  their  march  from  Ephesus."^ 

From  Attalia  Louis  embarked  for  Syria,  by  advice  of  his 
counsellors,  taking  with  him  part  of  the  force,  and  having,  as  he 
thought,  secured  a  safe  advance  for  the  rest  under  the  protection 
of  an  escort.  But  the  Greeks  who  had  been  hired  for  this 
purpose  abandoned  them ;  and  the  Crusaders,  after  having 
fought  bravely  against  an  assailing  force  of  Turks,  were  driven 
to  fall  back  on  Attalia.  There,  however,  the  inhabitants,  who, 
during  the  king's  stay  in  the  city  had  used  every  act  of  extor- 
tion against  the  Franks,™  shut  the  gates  on  them,  and  they 
found  themselves  obliged  to  crouch  under  the  walls,  hungry  and 
almost  naked,  while  violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain  increased 

«  Odo,  1228-32 ;  Ck)nrad,  ap.  Wihald.  »  Odo,  1238 :  Will.  Tyr.  xvi.  25. 

Epp.  31,  80:   Cinnam.  ii.  18-9;   Will.  ^  Odo.  1238-40;  Will.  Tyr.  xvi.  26; 

Tvr.   xvi.   23;    AnnaL  Hcrbipol.  6-7;  Wilken,  iii.  185-6. 

Wilkon,  iii.  169174.  »  "Hobc  cnim,"   Bays  Odo  of  Deuil, 

*»  Nicetas  iu  Manuel,  i.  6  (who,  how-  "  nostra  fuit  cum  Grfficii}  conditio,  ven- 

over,  wrongly  ancribes    the  victory  to  dere  sine  pretio  et  chore    cmeie  bine 

Conrad;;  Odo,  1235.  modo."    1242. 
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their  misery.  At  length,  in  utter  desperation,  they  attempted 
agun  to  march  onward.  But  the  Turks  surrounded  them  in 
overpowering  numbers,  and  the  whole  remnant  of  the  unhappy 
force  was  cut  off,  with  the  exception  of  three  thousand,  who  sur- 
rendered themselyes  into  slavery.  Some' of  them  apostatized, 
dthough  their  masters  did  not  put  any  force  on  them  as  to 
religion." 

Louis  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes,  and  proceeded  to 
Antioch,  where  he  was  received  by  his  wife's  uncle,  Prince 
Kaymond ;  but  he  declined  the  prince's  invitation  to  join  in  an 
expedition  against  Noureddin,  and  continued  his  way  to  Jerusa- 
lem, where  he  arrived  towards  the  end  of  June,  in  a  guise 
befhting  a  penitential  pilgrim  rather  than  a  warrior  who  had 
set  out  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  with  an  assured 
hope  of  victory  and  conquest®  In  July,  a  meeting  of  the  Frank 
chiefs,  both  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  was  held  at  Acre,  and  among 
those  present  was  Conrad,  who,  after  having  been  hospitably 
entertained  at  Constantinople  through  the  winter,  had  reached 
Jerusalem  at  Easter,  with  a  very  few  soldiers  in  his  train.**  An 
expedition  against  Damascus  was  resolved  on,  and  the  siege  of 
that  city  was  begun  with  good  hope  of  success.  But  jealousies 
arose  among  the  Franks,  and  some  of  them — it  is  said  the  Tem- 
plars— were  bribed  by  the  enemy's  gold,  so  that  the  expedition 
was  defeated.^  Sick  in  body,  depressed  in  mind,  and  utterly 
disgusted  with  the  Christians  of  the  Holy  Tjand,  Conrad  em- 
barked for  Constantinople  in  September,  and  thence,  by  way  of 
Greece  and  Istria,  made  his  way  to  Ratisbon,  where  he  arrived 
in  Whitsun  week,  1149/  Louis,  ashamed  and  penitent,  lingered 
in  the  Holy  Land  until  July  of  that  year,  when,  yielding  at 
length  to  Suger  s  earnest  solicitations,"  he  took  ship  for  Sicily — 
his  queen  following  separately.*    In  passing  through  Italy,  he 

■  Olo,  1240-4;  Wilken,  i.  192-3.  »  Some  writers  (as  Cinnamiis,  ii.  10, 

•  Otto  Fris.  de  Gestis  Frid.  i.  58;  tlie  Prromonstratensian  contiiiuator  of 
Will  Tyr.  xvL  27;  Wilken,  iii  225-  Sigebert,  a.d.  1149,  and  William  of 
235.  Nangis,  a.d.  1150,   followed   by  Mura- 

f  Otto  Fris.  de  Qeaiia  Frid.  i.  58;  tori,  Aniial.  VI.,  ii.  297,  Gibbon,  v.  3«1. 

Will.  Tyr.  xvi.  28 ;  xviL  1 ;   Sismondi,  and  Wilken,  iii.   25(3;   say   that  Lonit* 

V.  349-353.  was  faiken,  or  all  bnt  t^ken,  by  Grei'ks, 

«i  Conr.  ap.  Wibald.  Ep.  127 ;  Will,  and  was  delivered  by  the  Sicilian  flit^t. 

Tyr.  xvi.  2-6 ;  Annal.  Heroip.  ap.  Pertz,  But  tliis  seems  inconsistent  with  his  own 

xvi  7 ;  WUken,  iii.  235-252 ;  Michaud,  letters    (ap.   Suger.    Epp.   94-6).      Sis- 

Ui.  137.  mondi,  iii.  355.     Cf.  Eugen.  Ep.  357. 

'  Wibald,   Epp.  162,   177-8;   Eugen.  Romuald  of  Salerno,  although   he   re- 

Ep.   354   (Patrol,  clxxx.) ;    Will.  Tyr.  lates  that    Connul  was    iweivcd  with 

xvii.  8  ;  Cinnamns,  ii.  19  ;  Luden,  x.  279.  .great  honour  by  Roger,  says  nothing  of 

•  Bug.  Ep.  57 ;  Vita  Suger.  iii.  6  (Pa-  liis  deliverance  from  the  Greeks.  Murat. 
trol.  clxxxvi.;.  vii.  192. 
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had  an  interview  with  the  Pope^^  and  he  soon  after  rached  his 
OHn  dominions.  But  of  the  vast  numbers  which  had  aoeompanied 
him  towards  the  East,  it  is  said  that  not  so  many  as  three 
hundred  returned. 

The  miserable  and  shameful  result  of  this  expedition,  which, 
while  it  had  drained  Europe  of  men  and  treasure,  had  only 
rendered  the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  Land  worse 
than  before,*  excited  loud  murmurs  against  Bernard,  as  the 
person  by  whose  preaching,  prophecies,  and  miracles,  it  had  been 
chiefly  promoted  ;  and  all  his  authority  was  needed  in  order  to 
justify  himself.  We  are  told  that,  when  the  dismal  tidings  from 
the  East  were  filling  all  France  with  sorrow  and  anger,  a  blind 
boy  was  brought  to  him  for  cure.  The  abbot  prayed  that,  if -his 
preaching  had  been  right,  he  might  be  enabled  to  work  the 
miracle;  and  this  attestation  of  his  truth  was  granted.^  He 
referred  to  his  earlier  miracles  as  certain  signs  that  his  preaching 
of  the  Crusade  bad  been  sanctioned  by  Heaven ;  he  declared 
Himself  willing  to  bear  any  blame  rather  than  that  it  should  be 
cast  on  God.'  Ho  regarded  the  failure  of  the  expedition  as  a 
fit  chastisement  for  the  sins  of  the  Crusaders ;  and  «n  Italian 
abbot  assured  him  tliat  St.  John  and  St.  Paul  had  appeared  in 
a  vision,  declaring  that  the  number  of  the  fallen  angels  had 
been  restored  from  the  souls  of  those  who  had  died  in  the 
Crusade.* 

During  the  absence  of  Louis  in  the  East,  his  kingdom  had 
been  successfully  administered  by  Suger.  Suger  was  bom 
of  humble  parents  in  1081,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  tlie 
Monastery  of  St.  Denys,  where  he  became  the  companion  of 
Louis  the  Sixth  in  his  education,  and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
political  eminence.**  His  election  as  abbot  in  1122  was  at  first 
opposed  by  Louis,  because  the  royal  permission  had  not  been 
previously  asked ;  *^  but  this  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  Suger 
became  the  king  s  confidential  adviser.    In  the  midst  of  the 

«  Ludov.  ap.  Suger.  Ep.  96,  Waverl.,  a.d.  1147,  in  Gale,  ii. ;  Hove- 

«  Will.  Tyr.  xvi.  19.  deu,  27G,  b. ;  Annul.  Herbipol.  in  Pertz, 

r  Vita,  iii.  10.  xvi.  3 ;  Walt.  Hemingburg,  i.  72 ;  Chron. 

•  Do  Con»ideratione,  ii.  1.  Aniircnse,  ap.  Dacher.  ii.   808;   Henr. 

•Job.    Oufflo-Mnrii,    np.    Bern.    Ep.  Huntingd.,  Patrol,  cxcv.  970-1 ;  Vincent, 

88G;   Bern.   Ep.  289;   Vita,  iii.  9-11;  I'ragens.  iu  Pertz.  xvii.  663. 

Mnbill.   Aniial.   Bened.   vi.   418.      See  ^  Vita    Sugerii,    by   William  of   St, 

Fuller's  quaint  vindication  of  Bernard  Denys,  in  Patrol,  clxxxvi.;  Hist  Litt 

(Holy  War,  82-3);   and  for  the  eaujws  xii.  3G1-2. 

of  tbe  failure.  Otto  Fris.  de  Gestia  Frid.  •     «  Suger.   Vita   Lud.    Groesi,   Patrol. 

i,  60 ;  Bob.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1147  ;  Aunal.  clxxxvi.  1315. 
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political  employments  which  eontinnally  increased  on  him  not- 

vithstanding  his  endeavours  to  withdmw  from  them,  he  per- 

tonned  his  monastic  duties  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention.^ 

He  reformed  the  disorders  which  Abelard  had  censured®  among 

tiie  monks  of  the  abbey;  he  skilfully  improved  its  finances,  and 

extended'  its  property;  he  rebuilt  the  church  and  furnished 

it  magnificently/      In  his  own  person  he  had  always  been 

iigidly  monastic ;  and,  although  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  the 

aUK>t  whom  Bernard  censures  for  going  about  with  upwards  of 

dzty  horses,  and  a  train  more  than  sufficient  for  two  bishops,^  he 

afterwards  reformed  his  pomp,  and  received  Bernard's  warm 

congratulations  on  the  change.^     Under  Louis  YII.  Suger's  in- 

fnence  became  greater  than  ever.     While  left  as  regent  of  the 

kingdom,  he  employed  not  only  his  secular   authority,  but 

the  censures  of  the  church,  which  the  Pope  authorised  him 

to  wield,^  in  checking  the  violent  and  lawless  tendencies  of  such 

nobles  as  had  remained  in  France.     He  defeated  the  attempts 

flf  Robert  of  Dreuz,  who  had  returned  from  the  Crusade  before 

hid  brother  Louis,  to  supplaut  the  absent  king,  and  he  exerted 

UmBelf  diligently  to  raise  and  transmit  the  supplies  of  money 

tof  which  Louis  was  continually  importuning  him  by  letters.^ 

Wlieuthe  unhappy  expedition  was  projected,  Suger  had  opposed 

the  general  enthusiasm  for  it.     But  after  its  failure,  the  tidings 

irtiich  arrived  from  the  East  stirred  him  with  new  feelings. 

Baymond  of  Antioch  had  been  slain,  and  other  chie&  were  taken 

priaoners.    Jerusalem  itself  was  tlireatened  by  the  infidels,  while 

within  its  walls  a  bitter  contest  for  power  was  raging  between 

die  young  king  Baldwin  III.  and  his  mother  Melisenda.     It 

■eenied  as  if  the  Latins  were  about  to  be  swept  from  the  Holy 

Uad.    Suger  was  excited  to  attempt  to  get  up  a  fresh  crusade, 

vfaich  Bernard  advocated  with  his  old  enthusiasm.     Meetings 

fcr  the  purpose  were  held  at  Laon  and  at  Chartres; 

bat  both   nobles   and    bishops   received  the    project 

with  coldness,  and  when  it  was  proposed  that  Bernard  himself 

fiboold  go  to  Jerusalem,  in. order  to  provoke  others  to  emulation, 

*  Vita,  L  4-5.             •  8eo  p.  32.  describtxi  as  having  a  humlrtMl  mulos  in 

'  Mta,  ii.  6-10 ;  Suger,  De  Rebus  in  his  train.      Joii.   Ipcriua,  ap.  Martciie, 

itiminidtnitione  sua   gCdtU  (perhaps    a  Tlics.  iii.  608. 

work  of  his  biographer,  WUliain>   24,  ^  Bern.  Ei).  78.    Cf.  Ep.  309.    Ma- 

*:<i<|.;   IJljellua  de  Cjiiseor.   Ecclesiaa  ;  bill.  Ann.  Boriwl.  vi.  172. 

ifcrairO,  Ep.   78,   c.  4 ;   Mabill.  Ann.  »  S<!C  Eugen.  Epp.  22y.  355-7. 

BcDed.  vi.  .^7.  ^  Vita  Suger.  iii.    1,   6;     Lud.    ap, 

i  Ap-ilogia,  11.     Pontius  of  Clony  is  Suger.  Epp.  G,  12,  31),  50,  52,  58,  &c. 
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the  Cistercians  refused  to  allow  him.™  Snger,  however,  resolved 
to  devote  to  this  purpose  the  treasures  with  which  St,  Denys 
had  heen  enriched  by  his  administration.  He  sent  large  sums 
of  money  to  the  East,  and  intended  to  follow  with  a  force  of  his 
own  raising."  But  his  death  in  llSl**  put  an  end  to  the 
intended  expedition. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  queen  of  the  French  accom- 
panied her  husband  to  the  Crusade,  and  that  she  returned  in 
a  separate  vessel.  Eleanor's  haughty  and  unbending  character 
was  ill  suited  to  that  of  Louis,  and  she  scornfully  declared  that 
she  had  married,  not  a  king,  but  a  monk.^  Differences  had 
broken  out  between  them  at  Antioch,  and  had  been  fomented 
by  her  uncle  Raymond,  who  was  provoked  by  the  French  kmg's 
refusal  to  assist  him  in  his  designs  against  Aleppo.  She  is 
charged  with  infidelity  to  her  husband,  whom  it  is  even  said 
that  she  had  intended  to  desert  for  the  embraces  of  an  infidel 
chief.**  The  marriage  was  open  to  a  canonical  objection,  of  which 
Bernard  had  spoken  strongly  during  the  quarrel  between  the 
king  and  the  church ; '  and  this  objection  was  now 
brought  before  a  council  at  Beaugency,  which  pro- 
nounced for  a  separation  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity.' 
Immediately  after,  Eleanor  entered  into  a  second  marriage,  with 
Henry,  Duke  of  Normandy,  Count  of  Anjou,  and  afterwards 
king  of  England,  who  thus  became  master  of  her  extensive 
territories ;  and,  by  this  marriage  the  foundation  was  laid  for  a 
life-long  jealousy  and  rivalry  between  Louis  and  the  great  vassal 
whose  territory  in  France  exceeded  the  king's  own.* 

The  presence  of  the  Pope,  and  the  good  understanding  between 
him  and  Suger,  had  contributed  greatly  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  in  France  during  the  Crusade ;  and  by  corresponding 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  Wibald,  abbot  of  Stablo, 
whom   Conrad  had   left  as  guardians  of  his  son,    Eugenius, 

»  W.  Nangis,  a.d.  1151.  228. 

»  Sug.  Epp.  133-5,  155.  1G6;  Eiigon.  '  Ep.  124,  c.  4.     The  Anchin  con- 

III.  Epp.  382,  390;   Vita  Su^.  iii.  8;  tinuution  of  Sigebert  says  that  Louis 

Bora.  Ep.  256;    Hist.   Lilt.   xlii.   143;  divorcetl  his  wife  by  Bearoaiti'a  advice. - 

Wilken.  III.  i.  279;  Michaii.l,  iii.  UU.  Patrol,  clx.  294. 

o  Patrol,  clxxxvi.  1208;  Tcstam.  8u-  •  Hist.   Ludov.  VII.,  ap.   Bouq.  xii. 

ger.,  ib.  1439,  seqq.;    Hist.  Litt.   xiii.  127.     8oe  Pagi,  xix.   53.     For  the  re- 

873.                    P  W.  Neubrig.  i.  31.  lationship,  see  IVmq.  xii.  117. 

«»  Gervas.    Dorobem.    ap.    Twysden,  *  Ricard.  Pictav.  ap.  Bouq.  xiL  417. 

1371 ;    Suger.   Ep.   57,    fin. ;    Bernard  SugiVs  biographer  ascribes  the  low  of 

Guid    ap.   Bouquet,   xii.  231;    Fragm.  Aquitaine  to  the  abbot's  death,  i.  5.    As 

ib.    286;    Hist.   Franc,    ib.   117,  220;  to  the  feeling  with  which  Louis  reganled 

Chron.  Anon.  ib.  220;  Will.  Tyr.  xvi.  Henry's  power,  see  Mapes  de  Nugis  Cu- 

27  ;  Will.  Nang.  a.d.  1149;  Wilken,  ui.  rijilium,215. 
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sonferred  a  like  benefit  on  Germany.'^  In  November,  1147,  ho 
waa  induced  by  an  invitation  from  Albero,  Bishop  of  Treves,  to 
Tisit  that  city,  where  he  remained  nearly  tliree  months.*  Among 
the  matters  there  brought  before  him  were  the  prophecies 
of  Hildegard,  bead  of  a  monastic  sisterhood  at  St.  Disibod's,  in 
the  diocese  of  Mentz.  Hildegard,  bom  in  1098,  had  from 
ber  childhood  been  subject  to  fits  of  ecstasy,  in  which  it  is 
said  that,  although  ignorant  of  Latin,  she  uttered  her  oracles 
m  that  language ;  and  these  oracles  were  eagerly  heard,  noted 
down,  and  preserved.^  With  the  power  of  prophecy  she  was 
believed  to  possess  that  of  miracles;'  she  was  consulted  on  all 
manner  of  subjects,  and  among  her  correspondents  were  em- 
peiors>  kings,  and  popes.  Her  tone  in  addressing  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  personages  is  that  of  a  prophetess  far  superior  to 
them,*  and  she  denounces  the  corruptions  of  the  monks  and 
clergy  in  a  strain**  which  has  made  her  a  fiivourite  with  the 
fiercest  opponents  of  the  papal  church.^  Bernard,  when  in 
Germany,  had  been  interested  by  Hildegard's  character,*  and  at 
his  instance  the  pope  now  examined  her  prophecies,  bestowed  on 
W  his  approval,  and  sanctioned  her  design  of  building  a  con- 
vent in  a  spot  which  had  been  marked  out  by  a  vision,  on  St 
Rupert's  Hill,  near  Bingen.' 

Prom  Treves  Eugenius  proceeded  to  Reims,  where,  on  the 
2lst  of  March,  1 148,  a  great  council  met  under  his  presidency. 
Tins  council  is  connected  with  English  history,  not  only  by  the 
drcumstance  that  Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  attended 
it  in  defiance  of  a  prohibition  from  King  Stephen,^  but  because 
wnong  the  matters  which  came  before  it  was  a  contest  for  the 
see  of  York  between  William,  a  nephew  of  the  king,  and  Henry 
Kordac,  Abbot  of  Fountains.  In  this  question,  Bernard,  in- 
fluenced by  partiality  for  Henry,  as  a  member  of  his  order,  and 
formerly  his  pupil,  took  a  part  which  is  universally  ackuow- 

■  Luden,  x.  257.  Tcstium,*   1487,  od.   1G08  ;    and    Fox, 

*  Ge«ta  Alberonis.  23.  Patrol,  cliv.  'Acts  and    Mon./   i.   294-5.  (n\.  HW4. 
y  Hildt'gard'H  letters.  visiouB.  &c.,  arc    Fuller  bus  an  account  of  horin  hid  *  Holy 

n  the  Patrol,  exevii.    As  to  the  manner  State.'  b.  i.  c.  13.    She  eoiulcmus  exccd- 

f  her  visions,    see   Prajf.   ad    Rcivias,  sive  ascoticisni,  Kpp.  i)8. 105. 

«.3-4i.      Cf.   Vit   8.    Hilde^.    2,   5,   G,  ««  Hild.  Ep.  29.    Her  letter  U)  IJcr- 

4  fib.) ;  Acta  8.  Hildeg.  ib.  20 ;  Rob.  nard  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  of  her 

Lntiswiod.  in  Bouquet,  xii.  294;   JoIl  letters    which     contains    no     reproof. 

arisb.  Ep.  199;  Nt^nd.  vu.  301-4.  357,  Acta,  29. 

]q.                         «  Vita,  iii.  1.  •  Eugen.  ap.  Hild.  Ep.  1 ;  Acta  Hild. 

•  E.g.  Epp.  2,  22.  20,  28-9;  Vita,    5;    Alb.  Stadeusis   in 
»•  K.g.  Ep.  52.  Pertz,  xvi.  330. 

«  Such  as    Jlacius  Illyricus,  *  CataL        '  Gervas.  Durob.  in  Twysdcn,  13G4. 
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ledged  to  have  been  wrong ;  for  William  had  been  elected  by  a 
majority  of  votes,*  and  had  been  consecrated  by  liis  nncle^ 
Henry,  Bishop  of  Winchester.     The  affair  had  abeady  beea 
discussed  at  Paris  in  1147,  and  was  now,  through  Bernard's  in- 
fluence, decided  by  the  pope  against  William,  who  was  excom- 
municated ;^  he  found,  however,  a  refuge  with  the  Bishop  rf  j 
Winchester,  until,  after  the  death  of  his  rival,  he  was  again  i 
elected  to  York,  and,  with  the  sanction  of  Anastasius  IV.,  re-  ; 
sumed  possession  of  the  see  in  1154.    His  return  was,  however,  , 
opposed  by  some  of  his  clergy,  and  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  the  same  year,  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  poison  adminift- 
tered  in  the  eucharistic  chalice.'   William  s  sanctity  was  att^ted 
by  miracles  at  his  tomb,''  and  in  the  pontificate  of  Nicholas  HI., 
the  archbishop  whom  Bernard  had  branded  as  a  simoniac,  wid 
whom  Eugenius,  at  Bernard's  dictation,  had  deposed,  was  canon- 
ised as  a  saint  of  the  Church.™ 

Another  question  which  came  before  the  council  at  Eeima, 
related  to  the  opinions  of  Gilbert  de  la  Porree,  who,  after 
having  been  long  famous  as  a  teacher,  had  been  raised  in 
1141  to  the  bishoprick  of  Poitiers.  Gilbert  was,  like  Abelard, 
one  of  those  theologians  who  paid  less  than  the  usual  reverence 
to  the  traditions  of  former  times.  Otho  of  Freising,  his  pupil 
and  admirer,  tells  us  that  his  subtlety  and  acuteness  led  him 
to  depart  in  many  things  from  the  customary  way  of  speaking, 
although  his  respect  for  authority  was  greater  than  Abelard's, 
and  his  character  was  free  from  the  vanity  and  the  levity  which 
had  contributed  so  largely  to  Abelard's  misfortunes.** 

Gilbert  had  been  present  at  the  council  of  Sens  in  1140, 

f  It  was  objected  to  him  tliat  he  had  ros.  ib. ;  Moved,  io  Savile,  281 ;  Stubhi» 

been    nominated    by    the   king    before  in  Twysden,  1722;  Godwin,  672;  Al- 

being  canonically  chosen.    Augl.  Sacr.  bene  of  Trois  Fontaines  (in  Bouquet, 

i  71.  xiii.  C98)  says  that  he  refiised  an  anti- 

^  Job.  Sarisb.  Ep.  2f)5 ;  Job.  Hagu-  dote,  out  of  reverence  for  the  sacrament 

staid,  in  Twysden,  2G0.  268.  272,  275-G;  See  Job.  Sarisb.  Epp.  108.  122.    Ban>- 

Stubba,  ib.  1721 ;  Collier,  ii.  240 ;  Inett,  nius  (1141.  15)  and  Alban  Butler  (June 

ii.  189 ;  Raine,  Lives  of  Abps.  of  York,  8)  make  the  be^st  they  can  of  the  story. 

i.  216,   224 ;   Bernard  is  very  violent  William  of  Newburgh  declares  it  to  be 

against  William  ^Epp.  235-6,  239,  240,  a  vulgar  fiction,  and  brings  evidence 

252,  346-7,  353,  360),  and  is  supposed  to  against  it,  i.  20. 

allude  to  him  in  *  De  Considerationc,'  iii.  •*  Alberic.  in  Bouquet,  xiii.  698. 

13 — **  Quid  ille  de  transmarinis  ijartibus,  °»  A.  Butler.  June  8.    The  canonisa- 

&C.''     Baronius,  after  much   abuse  of  tion  hud  been  before  attempted  under  Ho- 

him,  retracts  on  finding    that  ho   Lad  norius  III.,  and  is  said  to  have  l)een  at  last 

been  canonised  as  a  saint.    1 1 40, 15  6e<iq.  promoted  by  the  money  of  Antony  Beck. 

Cf.  Pngi,  in  loc.  bishop  of  Durham.     See  Raine,  i.  227. 

>  Rob.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1154  (Patrol.  °  De  Gtstis  Frid.  i.  46,50.     Radevic 

dx.;;   Wendover,  ii.  272;    Aunal.  Wa-  says  that  Otho,  when  dying  at  the  Cis- 

verl.  A.D.  1154  fGalc,  ii.);  Cliron.  ilail-  tercian  abbey  of  Morimond,  begged  tlie 
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ad  it  is  said  that  Abelard,  after  having  heard  himself  con- 
bmned,  turned  to  the  theologian  of  Poitiers^  and  warned  him 
1  ft  well-known  verse  of  Horace,  that  his  turn  of  persecution 
wmld  come  next.®  The  pope,  when  on  his  way  to  France,  was 
net  at  Sienna  by  two  archdeacons  of  Gilbert's  diocese,  who  pre- 
»ited  a  complaint  against  their  bishop;  but  when  he  attempted 

0  mvestigate  the  charge  at  the  council  of  Paris  in  1147,  Gilbert 
ras  saved  from  condemnation  by  the  obscurity  of  the  subject  to 
rhich  his  alleged  errors  related,  and  by  his  own  dialectical 
icuteness.^  The  inquiry  was  adjourned  to  a  greater  assembly, 
rat  the  difficulties  which  had  baffled  the  council  of  Paris  were 
jqoally  felt  at  Reims.  The  chief  errors  imputed  to  Gilbert 
related  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead.  He  was  charged  with 
fcnying  that  the  Divine  essence  is  God,*^  and  consequently  with 
Jenying  that  it  could  have  been  incarnate ;  with  holding  that  God 
is  pure  Being,  without  any  attributes,  although  including  in  His 
perfect  Being  all  that  we  conceive  of  as  His  attributes^  and  to  this 
it  was  added  that  he  denied  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments — main- 
taining that  none  were  reaUy  baptised  but  such  as  should  even- 
tually be  saved.'  Gilbert  defended  himself  at  great  length,  and 
cited  many  passages  from  the  Fathers  in  behalf  of  his  opinions. 
**  Brother,"  said  the  pope  at  last,  **you  say  and  read  a  great 
many  things  which  perhaps  we  do  not  understand ;  but  tell  us 
plainly  whether  you  own  that  supreme  essence  by  which  the 
three  persons  are  God,  to  be  itself  God."  Gilbert,  wearied  with 
the  disputation,  hastily  answered  "No,"  and  his  answer  was 
recorded,  after  which  the  council  adjourned.'  On  the  follo>ving 
day,  Gilbert,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  had  much  earnest  con- 
ference with  such  of  the  cardinals  as  favoured  him,  endeavoured 
ty  distinctions  and  explanations  to  do  away  with  the  effect  of 
is  hasty  answer.  Bernard,  in  speaking  against  him,  made  use  of 

onks,  if  there  were  anythiDg  as  to  Gil-  distinction,    "non    quae   Deus"  (Otto 

jit  which  could  give  offence  in  his  writ-  Fris.  i.  56).    The  passages  seem  to  bo 

g8,to  correct  it,"  ad  ii)Boramarbitrium."  in  Boeth.  c.  iv.,  and  the  commentary  on 

1.11.)  Inlklartene's'CJollectioAmplisa-  it,  Patrol.  Ixiv.  1253  B,  1290  B.    Seo 

la,'  i  839.  is  a  letter  of  Walter  of  Mor-  Hcfele.  v.  447. 

gne  against  an  alleged  opinion  of  Gil-  *"  See  Hitter,  vii.  444,  451-2. 

rt,  t^t  abbots  and  abbesses  might  •  Otto  Fris.  i.  50.     Bitter  thinks  that 

any  notwithstanding  tlieir  vows.  Gilbert  was  orthodox,  but  tlmt  his  ob- 

.  •Tunc  [Nun]  tna  r»  agitur,  partes  jiumn  scure  language  gave  fair  cause  for  sunpi- 

proximoijanlet."— Ci/k>r.-Ei)./.jnnii.84.)  cion   (vii.   439).      M.    Haureau    speaks 

ita  Bern.  iii.  15.  highly  of  him,  c.  xi. 

p  Otto  Fris.  de  G.  Frid.  L  46,  51-4.  »  Otto  Fris.  i.  5G.    See  Bern,  in  C;«n- 

1  This  denial  is  ssdd  to  have  l)een  in  tica,  Ixxx.  8  (Patit)!.  clxxxiii.);  Mnhill. 
8  Commentary  on  Boethius  *Do  Tri-  Pnef.  in  Born.  ib.  clxxxii.  4-1,  8<qq. ;  ib. 
tttte,'  where,  on  the  words  **  Substantia  elxxxv.  587,  seqq. ;  Argcutre,  i.  38, 
a  Deus  est,"  Gilbert  had  di-awn  the  seqq. 
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some  words  which  gave  offence  to  the  cardinals — "  Let  that,  too, 
be  written  down,"  said  Gilbert.     "  Yes,"  cried  the  abbot,  "  let  it 
be  written  down  with  an  iron  pen,  and  with  a  nail  of  adamant  J"  • 
As  Gilbert's  party  among  the  cardinals  was  strong,  Bernard  en- 
deavoured to  counteract  their  influence  by  assembling  a  numW 
of  French  prelates  and  other  ecclesiastics,  and  producing  at  tbe    ; 
council  a  set  of  propositions  on  which  they  had  agreed  in  oppo-    \ 
sition  to  the  errors  imputed  to  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers.     On  tias,   j 
the  jealousy  of  the  cardinals,  wlio  had  long  been  impatient  of    ■ 
his  ascendency  over  Eugenius,  burst  forth.     They  denounced 
the  French  clergy  as  attempting  to  impose  a  new  creed— a 
thing,  they  said,  which  all  the  patriarchs  of  Christendom  could    , 
not  presume  to  do  without  the  authority  of  Rome ;  they  loudly    ; 
blamed  the  pope  for  preferring  the  French  church  to  the  Boman 
— for  preferring  his  private  friendships  before  the  advice  of  those    ; 
legitimate  counsellors  to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation.  Eugeniua, 
unwilling  to  offend  either  party,  desired  Bernard  to  make  peace;    \ 
whereupon  Bernard  declared  that  he  and  his  friends  had  not  inr 
tended  to  claim  any  undue  authority  for  their  paper ;  but  that* 
as  Gilbert  had  demanded  a  written  statement  of  his  belief,  he 
had  desired  to  fortify  himself  by  the  consent  of  the  French 
bishops."^     Gilbert  was  at  length  allowed  to  depart  unharmed, 
on  professing  his  agreement  with  the  faith  of  the  council  and 
of  the  Roman  Church ;    ho  was   reconciled  with  his  archdea- 
cons, by  whom  the  charges  had   been   brought  against  him; 
and   his   friends  represented   the  result  of  the  inquiry  as  a 
triumph.* 

Eugenius  was  now  able,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Sicilian  king, 
to  return  to  Rome,  where  he  arrived  in  November,  1149,  and  he 
requested  Bernard,  as  their  personal  intercourse  could  no  longer 
be  continued,  to  draw  up  tjome  admonitions  for  his  benefit^ 
The   result   was   a   remarkable  treatise  "  On  Consideration,'*' 

»  "  Ungiio  adamantine."  Litt.  xiii.  550) — wrote  to  Hildegard  on 

*  Otto  Kris.  i.  5()-7,  or  Hard.  vi.  1299;  the  qnostion  of  Gilbert's  opinions,  ond 

Vita  Bern.  iii.  15.  slie  received  a  revelation  condemning 

«  Gaufrid.  Ciareevall.,  Patrol,  clxxxv.  them.    Ep.  127  (Patrol.  cxcviL). 
682 ;  Otto  de  8.  Blasio.  4  (ap.  Urstis.) ;        t  Bern,  de  Conbid.,  Prolog, 
see  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  401.     Otho  of  Froi-        «  Consideration  is  thus  distinguialied 

sing    declines   judging    "utrum    abbas  by  Bernard  from   contemplation — "Po- 

Chiraivallensis  in  hoc  ncgotio  ex  huraa-  test  contemplatio  quidem  definiri,  veros 

nao  infirmitatis  fmgilitate  tanquam  homo  ccrtuBque  intuitus  anlmi  de  quacunque 

deceptus  fuerit,  vel  episcopiis  tanquam  re,  sive  apprehensio  veri  non  dubia ;  con- 

vir  litteratus  propositum  nstute  celando  sidemtio  autem,  intensa  ad  inveetigan- 

ecclcflin)  judicium  evaserit"  (i.  57.)     A  dum  cogitatio  vel  intentio  onimi  inve^- 

theologian  of  Paris  —  perhaps  the  fa-  gantis  venim."  ii.  2. 
mous  Walter  of  St.  Victor  (see  Hist. 
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prhich  shows  how  far  Bernard's  reverence  for  the  papacy  was 
from  impl}ring  an  admiration  of  the  actual  system  of  Rome, 
and  how  nearly  in  some  respects  the  views  of  the  highest  hierar- 
chical churchmen  agreed  with  those  of  such  reformers  as  Arnold  of 
Brescia.*  With  professions  of  deep  humility  and  deference,  the 
abbot  writes  as  if  the  pope  were  still  a  monk  of  Clairvaux. 
The  great  object  of  the  book  is  to  exhort  Eugenius  to  the  spi- 
ritual duties  of  his  office,  and  to  warn  him  against  the  dangers 
of  secularity.  Bernard  complains  of  the  manifold  business  in 
which  popes  were  engaged;  of  their  employment  in  hearing 
of  suits  which  were  rather  secular  than  ecclesiastical,  and  fell 
rather  under  the  laws  of  Justinian  than  under  those  of  the 
Sariour.  These  engagements,  he  says,  were  so  engrossing  as  to 
allow  no  time  for  consideration ;  ^  and  the  pope  is  advised  to 
extricate  himself  from  them  as  far  as  possible  by  devolving 
«)me  part  of  his  jurisdiction  on  others,  by  cutting  short  the 
speeches  and  the  artifices  of  lawyers,  and  by  discouraging  the 
practice  of  too  readily  appealing  to  Rome.®  There  is  much  of 
earnest  warning  against  pride  and  love  of  rule ;  "^  Bernard  de- 
clares that  the  pomp  of  the  papacy  is  copied  not  from  St.  Peter, 
but  from  Constantino ;  ®  that  the  Roman  Church  ought  not  to 
be  the  mistress  of  other  churches,  but  their  mother ;  that  the 
pope  is  not  the  lord,  but  the  brother,  of  other  bishops/  He 
denounces  the  frequent  exemption  of  abbots  from  the  authority 
of  bishops,  and  of  bishops  from  the  authority  of  their  arch- 
bishops f  the  greed,  the  venality,  the  assumption  ot  the  papal 
court  ;^  he  desires  Eugenius  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  his 
officials  and  confidants,  to  avoid  all  acceptance  of  persons — (as  to 
money,  he  acknowledges  the  pope's  utter  indiSerence) — and  to 
advance  resolutely,  although  gradually,  towards  a  reformation  of 
Ihe  prevailing  abuses.*  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
reatise  was  received  by  Eugenius  with  the  respect  which  he 
Iways  paid  to  Bernard;  but  the  abuses  which  it  denounced 
'ere  too  strong  and  too  inveterate  to  be  cured  by  the  good  in- 
intions  of  any  pope.^ 

Although  Eugenius  was  received  by  the  Romans  with  sub- 
lission  to  his  spiritual  authority,  his  temporal  claims  were  not 

•  Luther,  in  a  letter  to  Leo  X.,  pre-  «*  Ib.ii.;  iii.  1.    «  lb.  iv.6.    '  Ib.iv.  7. 

led  to  his  tract,  •  Do  Libertate  Clirii:*-  f  lb.  iii.  4.          ^  lb.  iv.  1 ,  2,  4. 

ina/  Hpeakrt  of  this  ))ook   as    **omni  •  lb.  i.  {);  ii.  14;  iv.  4. 

>ntifici  meraoriter  noHCcndus."    Opera,  ''  Sciirockii,  xxvi.  147.    See  Hornanrs 

3,  c<I.  Vitcberg.  1562.  remoiLstranocs  as  trj  a  legato  in  1152,  Ep. 

«>  Ue  Cousid.  i.  1-5.    «  Ib.i.  10-12;  ui.  2.  290. 
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admitted,  and  after  a  few  months  he  was  again  compelled  to 
leave  the  city.  In  the  hope  of  aid  against  the  rebels,  he  en- 
treated Conrad  to  come  to  Italy  and  receive  the  imperial  crown, 
while  the  Romans  requested  the  king  to  take  part  with  them 
against  the  clergy,  and  Manuel  of  Constantinople  urged  the 
fulfilment  of  an  agreement  which  had  been  made  as  Conrad  ww 
returning  from  the  East^  for  a  joint  expedition  against  the 
pope's  Sicilian  allies.™  To  each  party  Conrad  replied  that  he 
was  preparing  for  an  Italian  expedition,  and  he  assured  the  pope 
that  no  evil  was  intended  against  the  Roman  Church."  But 
in  the  midst  of  his  preparations,  he  was  seized  by  an  illnesB, 
which  carried  him  off  in  February  1152.**  In  the  end  of  that 
year,  Eugenius,  whose  bounty  and  mildness  had  done  much  to 
conciliate  the  Romans,  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  capital ;  but 
he  survived  only  six  months,  dying  on  the  8th  of  July,  1153.* 
And  on  the  20tli  of  August  in  that  year,  Bernard  died  at  Clai^ 
vaux — "  ascending,"  says  a  chronicler  of  the  time,  "  fix)m  Ae 
Bright  Valley  to  the  mountain  of  eternal  brightness."  ** 

Henry,  King  of  the  Romans,  had  died  about  a  year  and  a 
half  before  his  father ;  and,  although  Conrad  still  had  a  son  sur- 
viving, his  feeling  for  the  public  good  induced  him  to  choose  an 
heir  of  maturer  age,  his  nephew  Frederick,  son  of  that  Frederick 
of  Hohenstaufen  who  had  been  Lothair's  competitor  for  the  em- 
pire."* A  vreek  after  his  uncle's  death,  Frederick  was  elected  at  ( 
Frankfort,  and  five  days  later  he  received  the  German  crown 
at  Aix-la-Chapelie  from  Arnold,  Archbishop  of  Cologne."  On 
the  very  day  of  his  coronation,  the  stem  determination  of  iis 
character  was  remarkably  displayed.  In  the  minster,  where  the 
ceremony  took  place,  one  of  his  officers,  who  had  been  dismisaed 
for  misconduct,  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  in  the  hope  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  day  might  secure  his  pardon.     But  Fre- 

°»  Eugen.    Epp.    395,    484    (Patrol,  charged  him  for  the  sake  of  the  brothffl^ 

clxxx.);   Wibald.  Epp.  187-8.  224  (ib.  hood  to  deaist.    (Vita,  v.  14;  viL  59.) 

clxxxix.) ;  Luden,  x.  266-8.    See  Gre-  He  was  buried  privately,  in  order  to 

gorov.  iv.  475-6,     To  this  time  some  avoid  an  inconvenient  conoonrae.  and 

refer  the  Romaii  letters  in  Wibald,  211-  by  his  own  desire,  some  relics  of  St 

3.    See  above,  p.  46.  Th widens,  which  had  been  lately  brouglit 

"  Wibald,  Epp.  218,  225,  320,  322-4;  from  Jerusalem,  were  laid  on  his  breast 

Pcrtz.  Leges,  ii.  87-9.  (v.  14-5.)    He  was  canonized  by  Alcx- 

o  Raunier,  i.  354.  ander  IH.  in  1174  (Patrol,  clxxxv.  622) ; 

p  Jaffo,  647-652 ;  Schrockh,  xxvi.  149.  and  in  1830  Pius  VIH.  confirmed  to 

•»  Rob.  Antissiod.   ap.  lV)uqnet,  xii.  him  tlie  title  of  Doctor  ub.  1543-8.) 

295;  Vitalfcni.  v.  10-3.    He  liatl  done  '  Otto  Fris.  do  Gestis  Frid.   i.  63; 

mihwles  on  liis  deathbed,  and  continmHl  Cliron.  Urtperg.  213;   (iunther,  i.  324, 

to  do  them  after  death,  until  the  abbot  seciq.  (Patrol,  cexii.) ;  Luden,  x.  295. 

of  Citcaux,  like  Abbot  Uildulf,  in  an  •  Frid.    ad  Eugen.      (Patrol  clxxx. 

earlier  time  (see  vol.  ii.  p.  234  =  218),  1637.) 
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ierick  declared  that^  as  he  had  disgraced  the  man  not  out  of 
batred  but  for  justice  sake^  neither  the  festive  occasion  nor  the 
intercessions  of  the  princes  who  were  present  could  be  allowed 
to  reverse  the  sentence.*  Frederick,  who  was  now  thirty-one 
years  of  age,  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  late  crusade ;  he 
was  a  prince  of  extraordinary  ability  and  indomitable  perse- 
verance, filled  with  a  high  sense  of  the  dignity  to  which  he  had 
been  elevated, 'and  with  a  firm  resolution  to  maintain  its  rights 
according  to  the  model  of  Charlemagne.^  Yet,  although  his 
stro^le  for  the  assertion  of  the  imperial  privileges  was  to  be 
chiefly  against  the  hierarchy,  he  appears  to  have  been  sincere 
in  his  profession  of  reverence  for  the  Church,  and  not  immode- 
rate in  his  conception  of  the  relations  between  the  secular  and 
the  ecclesiastical  powers.'^  Descended  as  he  was  from  the  houses 
of  both  Welf  and  Waiblingen,  the  feud  of  those  houses  was 
dormant  throughout  his  reign,  although  it  afterwards  revived, 
when  the  names  became  significant  of  the  papal  and  the  im- 
perial parties  respectively.* 

In  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign,  Frederick  was  drawn  into 
a  collision  with  the  papacy  with  regard  to  the  see  of  Magdeburg. 
Some  of  the  clergy  had  wished  to  elect  the  dean  as  archbishop, 
while  others  were  for  the  provost ;  but  Frederick  persuaded  the 
dean  and  his  partisans  to  accept  Wichmann,  Bishop  of  Zeitz, 
M  their  candidate,  and,  by  the  power  which  the  Worms  Con- 
cordat had  allowed  to  the  sovereign  in  cases  of  disputed  eliac- 
tiong,  he  decided  for  Wichmann,  and  invested  him  with  the 
regaha.^  The  provost,  on  this,  carried  a  complaint  to  Eugenius, 
who,  in  letters  to  the  chapter  of  Magdeburg  and  to  the  German 
bishops,  ordered  that  Wichmann  should  not  be  acknowledged  as 
archbishop ;  it  is,  however,  remarkable  that  he  rested  his  pro- 
Wbition  on  the  canons  which  forbade  translation  except  for 
>freat  causes  (such  as,  he  said,  did  not  exist  in  this  case),  but  did 
lot  hint  that  as  yet  the  translation  of  bishops  was  a  matter  re- 
erved  to  the  Roman  See.'  Frederick  continued  firm  in  the 
ssertion  of  his  pretensions,  against  both  Eugenius  and  his  suc- 
essor  Anastasius  IV.  A  legate  whom  Anastasius  sent  into 
rermany  for  the  settlement  of  the   question  found   himself 

«  Otto  Frid.  ii.  3;  G  anther,  i.  450-  communicftlion  witli  Uio  Pope.  Ep.  59, 
iO.  Patrol,  excix.  30. 

•  Wi>)«ld,  Ep.  3t4 ;   Kftumer.  ii.  3  ;         «  Otto  Fri«.  ii.  2. 

[ilmim,  iii.  411.  r  Otto  Frin.  li.  0 ;  Schmidt,  ii.  570. 

•  Ep.  oil  EuRcn.  23 ;  Cf.  Eugcri.  Ep.  '  Euj,'eii.  Kpp.  522-3,  or  Otto  Fris.  ii. 
H.    John  of  Salisbury  takes  a  8trun«;ly    8 ;  Scluiiidt,  ii.  680. 

vjadicud    view    of    Frodorick's    lirst 
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resisted  in  his  assumptions,  and  was  obliged  to  return  without 
having  effected  anything  ;  and  Wichmann,  whom  Frederick 
soon  after  sent  to  Rome,  received  from  Anastasius  the  confirm-^ 
ation  of  his  election,  with  the  archiepiscopal  palL  By  the  result 
of  this  affair,  Frederick's  authority  was  strengthened  in  proper-- 
tion  to  the  loudness  with  which  the  Koman  court  had  before 
declared  itself  resolved  to  abate  nothing  of  its  pretensions.* 

The  long  absence  of  the  emperors  from  Italy  had  encouraged 
tlie  people  of  that  country,  which  was  continually  advancing  in 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture,  in  wealth  and  in  popu- 
lation, to  forget  their  allegiance  to  the  imperial  crown.  The 
feudatories  came  to  regard  themselves  as  independent ;  the  cities 
set  up  republican  governments  of  their  own,  under  consuls  who 
were  annually  elected,**  and  the  right  of  investing  these 
magistrates  was  the  only  shadow  which  the  bishops  were  allowed 
to  retain  of  their  ancient  secular  power.  The  cities  were 
engaged  in  constant  feuds  with  each  other,  and  each  subdued 
the  nobles  of  its  neighbourhood,  whom  the  citizens  in  some  eases 
even  compelled  to  reside  within  the  city  walls  for  a  certain 
portion  of  the  year.® 

Frederick  was  resolved  to  reassert  the  imperial  rights,  and 
applications  from  various  quarters  concurred  with  his  own  incli- 
nation in  urging  on  him  an  exi>edition  into  Italy.     With  tli^ 
Greek   emperor  he   formed  a  scheme  of  combination  against 
the  Sicilian  Normans ;  *^  and  while  Eugenius  entreated  his  ai<' 
against  the  republican  and  Arnoldist  faction,  which  the  pope  re- 
presented  as  intending  to  set  up  an  emperor  of  its  own,*  another 
writer  addressed  him  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  assuring  him  that 
the  story  of  Constantino's  donation  had  now  lost  all  credit  even 
among  the  meanest  of  the  people,  and  that  the  pope  with  his  ca^ 
dinals  did  not  venture  to  appear  in  public.^    At  his  first  German 
diet,  in  1152,  Frederick' proposed  an  expedition  into  Italy,  for 
which  he  required  the  princes  to  be  ready  within  two  years ;  and  in 
October,  1154,  he  entered  Lombardy  by  way  of  Trent,  at  the  head 

•  Otto  Fria.  ii.  10.  12.)    The  feelings  of  tho  citizens  to- 

^  The  number  of  consuls  varied  from  wards  such  nobles  are  expressed  by  a 

iwo  to  sixty.      Murat.  Antiq.   iv.  49,  Genoese  annalist — "Moscstmarchionnm 

seqq. ;  Savigny,  iv.  116 ;  Kaumer,  v.  90,  niagis  velle  rapere  quam  juste  viverc." — 

105-G.  Mumt.  vi.  265. 
«  Frid.  ap.  Urstis.  i.  403;   Otto  Fris.        <»  \Vibald,Epp.  387-8  (Patrol,  clxxxix.). 

ii.    12;    Gunther.   ii.    141,   seqq. ;     8a-        •  Eiig.  Epp.  504,  524. 

vigny,  iii.  114,  Rcqq. ;  Schmidt,  ii.  582-3.         f  Tliia  letter  is  fmm  one  Wetzid.  ap. 

The  Marquis  of  Mcmtferrat  was  lahnost  WibalcL  Ep.  384.     His  reasons  against 

tlie  only  noble  of  North  Italy  who  pre-  the   Donation    are    certainly    not  well 

aervefl  his  independeuco.     (Otto  Fris.  ii.  ciioseii. 
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of  the  most  splendid  army  that  had  ever  crossed  the  Alps.*    A 
great  assembly  was  summoned  to  the  plains  of  Boucaglia, 
the  place  in  which  the  German  kings,  on  their  way  to  '    " 

receive  the  imperial  crown,  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  their 
Italian  subjects.**  The  vassals  who  failed  to  appear — among  them, 
Bome  ecclesiastics  —  were  declared  to  have  forfeited  their  fiefs.* 
The  mutual  complaints  of  the  Italian  cities  were  heard,  and  severe 
sentences  were  pronounced  against  those  who  were  found  guilty, 
eq)ecially  against  the  powerful  and  turbulent  Milanese,  who  had 
treated  Frederick's  admonitions  with  contempt,  and  had  now 
added  to  their  ofiences  by  ofiering  to  bribe  him  into  sanctioning 
their  tyranny  over  their  neighbours."^  Tortona,  which  had 
fihown  itself  contumacious,  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  two 
nionthg,  and  destroyed;"  and  at  Pavia  the  king  was  received 
with  a  magnificence  which  expressed  the  joy  of  the  citizens  in  the 
hamiliation  of  their  Milanese  enemies." 

In  March,    1153,   Frederick  had  entered  into  a  compact 
with  Engenins,  binding  himself  to  make  no  alliance  with  the 
Bomans  or  with  Roger  of  Sicily  unless  with  the  pope's  consent, 
*nd  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  papacy ;  while  the  pope 
promised  to  support  the  power  of  Frederick,  and  to  bestow  on 
him  the  imperial  crown,  and  both  parties  pledged  themselves  to 
inake  no  grant  of  Italian  territory  to  "  the  king  of  the  Greeks."  ** 
Since  the  date  of  that  compact,  Engenins  had  been 
succeeded  by  Anastasius  IV.,  and  Anastasiup,  in  Do-    "  ^* 
member,  1154,  by  Nicolas  Breakspear,  an  Englishman,  who  took 
tli^  name  of  Adrian   IV.     Breakspear,  the  son  of  a 
poor  clerk,  who  had  afterwards  become  a  monk  of  St. 
Albans,  is  said  to  have  been  refused  admission  into  that  liouse 
on  account  of  his  insufficiency  in  knowledge,  and  was  driven  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  France,  where  he    distiuguished   himself 
^  his  diligence  in  study  at  Paris,  and  rose  to  be  abbot  of  the 
^eguIar   canons  of  St.  Bufus,  near  Avignon.      In    this  office 

f  Otto  Fris.  iL  7,  11 ;  Gxmth.  i.  634,  the    Lombards    at    Pavia.       But    tlio 

«Mq.;  Raumer,  ii.  12.  mt^ning  of   "coronatur"    in    Otto    of 

s  Otto  Frifl.  ii.  12 ;    Gunth.  ii.  10 ;  Freising  (ii.  20)  iu  ratruly  that  at  tho 

Oitit  Morena  in  Murut.  vi.  1)77.  festivities  there  he  wore  a  crown.    Mur. 

»  Gnnth.  ii.  14.  Ann.  VI.  ii.  320. 

k  Otto  Fris.  ii.  12-3:    Otto  Morcnn,  <»  Patrol,    clxxx.    1638-9.    or    Pertz, 

976-8,  980-1;    Chron.   Ursperis^.  217-8;  Leges,    ii.   92-4.     Tho  genuineness  of 

Gmith.  ii.  232,  seqq. ;  Rismondi,  R.  I.,  ii.  this    document    has     l)een    questioned 

30i-:?10;  Luden,  X.  173.  (Schnickli,  xxiv.  149;.  but  is  now  geno- 

■'  liunth.  ii.  393,  seqq.  rally   arknowledged,    as    to    substance. 

■  Guiitli.  ii.  393.  8C<iq.     It  has  lx)en  See  Pertz,  1.  c. ;   Gicseler,  II.,  ii.  79 

jjtiid  that  Frudcrick  was  crr^wnod  king  of  Luden,  x.  324,  024. 
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he  became  unpopular  with  his  canons,  who  carried  their  com- 
plaints against  him  to  Eugenius  III. ;  and  the  pope  at  once  pot 
an  end  to  the  strife  and  marked  his  high  sense  of  the  abbot's 
merit  by  appointing  him  cardinal  bishop  of  Albano.^    As  car- 
dinal, he  was  sent  on  an  important  legation  into  the  Scandi- 
navian  kingdoms,  from  which  he  returned  during  the  pontificate 
of  Anastasius ;  **  and  now  the  poor  English  scholar,  whose  Saxoix 
descent  would  probably  have  debarred  him  from  any  consider* 
able  preferment  in  his  native  land,  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter.     "  He  was,"  says  a  biographer,  "  a  man  of  great  kind- 
ness, meekness,  and  patience,  skilled  in  the  English  and  in  the 
Latin  tongues,  eloquent  in  speech,  polished  in  his  utterance, 
distinguished  in  singing  and  an  eminent  preacher,  slow  to  anger, 
quick  to  forgive,  a  cheerful  giver,  bountiful  in  alms,  and  excellent 
in  his  whole  character."  ^   If,  however,  we  may  judge  by  his  acts, 
it  would  seem  that  Adrian's  temper  was  less  placid  than  it  is  here 
represented ;  and  his  ideas  as  to  the  papal  dignity  were  of  the 
loftiest  Ilildebrandine  kind.     Immediately  after  his  election,  - 
he  refused  to  acknowledge  the  republican  government,  and  issued 
an  order  that  Arnold  of  Brescia  should  be  banished  from  Home. 
To  this  it  was  answered  that  the  pope  ought  to  confine  himself  to 
spiritual  afiairs ;  and  the  insolence  of  Arnold's  partisans  increased 
until  it  reached  a  height  which  gave  the  pope  an  advantage 
against  it.    A  cardinal   was  attacked   and  mortally  wounded 
in  the  street;  Adrian  placed  the  city  under  an  interdict;  and  the 
severity  of  this  sentence,  which  had  never  before  been  known  at 
Eome,  was  the  more  strongly  felt  from  its  being  issued  in  Lent, 
a  time  when  the  Romans  had  been  accustomed  to  the  pomp  and 
the  religious  consolations  of  especially  solemn  services.     By  the 
absence  of  these  the  people  were  so  intensely  distressed  that,  in 
'the  holy  week,  they  compelled  the  senators  to  submit  to  the 
pope,  who  consented  to  take  off  his  censure  on  condition  that 
Arnold  should  be  driven  out*     On  this  Arnold  fled  firom  the 
city,  and,  after  having  wandered  for  a  time,  found  a  refiige 
among  the  nobles  of  the  Campagna,  by  whom  he  was  r^arded 
as  a  prophet.      But  Frederick,  as  ho  advanced  towards  Eome 
with  a  rapidity  which  excited  Adrian's  suspicions,  was  met  by 
three  cardinals,  who  in  the  pope's  name  requested  that  he  would 

p  Will.  NenbriV.  i.  6;    Matt.  Paris,  «»  Card.    Aragon  in   Patrol.   cl3EXxix. 

Vitro  Abbatum,  p.  GG.     These  authors  1351;  Baron.  1 148, 40.     Soo  below,  o.  xi. 

<lo  not  entirely  agree  as  to  the  cause  of  sect.  7. 

his  leaving  Engknd.    As  to  St.  Kufus,  '  Curd.  Arag.  1.  c.  1352; 

Bco  vol.  ii.  774.  "  Ibid. 
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^e  measures  against  an  incendiary  so  dangerous  to  the  crown 
as  well  as  to  the  church ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  king's 
demand  Arnold  was  surrendered  by  those  who  sheltered  him. 
Prederick  delivered  him  up  to  the  pope,  and  under  the  authority 
of  the  prefect  of  Rome,  he  was  hanged,  after  which  his  body  was 
burnt,  his  ashes  being  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  lest  they  should 
be  Tenerated  as  relics  by  the  multitudes  who  had  followed  him.* 
''Bad  as  his  doctrine  was,"  says  Gerhoh  of  Eeichersperg,  "I 
wish  that  he  had  been  punished  with  imprisonment,  or  exile,  or 
with  some  other  penalty  short  of  deatl),  or  at  least  that  he  had 
keen  put  to  death  in  such  a  manner  as  might  haye  saved  the 
Boman  Church  from  question."  ° 

The  negociations  which  Adrian  had  opened  through  his  car^ 
dinals  were  satisfactorily  settled  by  Frederick's  swearing  that 
his  intentions  were  friendly  to  the  pope,  and  receiving  in 
torn  a  promise  of  the  imperial  crown.^  Having  thus  assured 
himself,  Adrian  ventured  into  the  camp  at  Nepi,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  honour ;  but,  although  Frederick  june  9, 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  the  pope  took  offence  at  the  ^^^^• 
king's  omitting  to  hold  his  stirrup — an  act  of  homage  which, 
although  the  first  example  of  it  had  been  given  little  more  than 
half  a  century  before,  by  Conrad,  the  rebellious  son  of  Henry 
IV.,*  was  already  deduced  by  the  papal  party  from  Constantino 
the  Great,  who  was  said  to  have  performed  it  to  Pope  Sylvester.* 
He  declared  that  he  would  not  give  the  kiss  of  peace,  unless  he 
received  the  same  honour  which  his  predecessors  had  always 
leceiyed,  while  Frederick  declared  that  the  omission  was  purely 
the  eflfect  of  ignorance,  but  that  he  must  consult  his  nobles  on 
the  subject.  The  cardinals  in  alarm  withdrew  to  Civita  Castel- 
Jana,  and  a  long  discussion  was  carried  on,  which  was  at  length 

*  otto  Fris.  ii.  20 ;  Annal.  Palid.  ap.  «  See  vol.  ii.  p.  676  (628) ;  Luden,  xi. 

Pertz,  xvi.  89;    Gerhoh.  do    Invcstig.  635. 

Antichriati,  quoted  by  Gieselcr,  II.,  ii.  ■  Gerhoh.    Syntagma,     24     (Patrol. 

•0;  Gunthcr,  iii.  344-8;  Auctar.  Sigeb.  cxciv.  1469);   Eckhart.   Schonaug..  ib. 

Vfflighcm.,    Patrol,    clx..   288;     Curd.  cxcv.  22;   see  Vittorelli,  in  Ciacon.   i. 

LTag.,ib.  clxxxviii.  1353;  Gibbon,  V. 339;  1061.      Tlio   Donation  of   Ginstnntino 

'nmcke's    *  Arnold    v.    Brescia,'    192,  represented  him  as   having  performed 

?q4. ;    Milman,    iii.    413.      Sismondi's  the  "  office  of  a  gnwra  *'   to   Sylve8t(;r 

nuantic    account   of   Arnold's    death  (Patrol.  Ixxiii.  524).    Pepin  in  754  had 

Rep.  Ital.  ii.  316),  although  followed  by  set  the  example  of  leading  the  pope's 

luumer  (ii.  24),  is  chiefly  drawn  from  horse   (vol.  ii.  p.  126:^^117,),  and  from 

nagination.     See  Nicoolini's  *  Amaldo,'  Uiis  the  forger  of  the  Donation  probably 

j4  ;  Milm.  iii.  413;  Grogorov.  iv.  509.  took   a  hint   (Dollingor,    *  PapHtfabiln ' 

•»  Aji   Gimel.  1.  c.    (The  treatise  is  65) ;  but  Conrad  seems  to  luivo  l)een  the 

»t  in  the  Patrologia.)  first   who  extended  the  "officium  stra- 

r  Curd.  Arag.  1353.  toris  "  to  holding  the  stirrup. 
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settled  by  the  evidence  of  some  Germans  who  had  accompanied 
the  emi)eror  Lothair  to  Rome  ;  and,  as  this  evidence  was  in  the 
poi>e's  favour,  Frederick  next  day  submitted  to  do  the  service 
which  was  required,  although  it  would  seem  that  in  the  per- 
formance  he  intentionally  gave  it  the  character  of  a  jest.^ 
Having  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  king  proceeded  onwards  in 
company  with  the  pope,  who  strongly  represented  to  him  the 
disorders  of  Eome,  and  endeavoured  to  draw  him  into  an  expe- 
dition against  the  Sicilians,  with  a  view  to  recovering  Apulia 
for  the  apostolic  see.®  Frederick  contrived  to  defer  the  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal  ;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
pope's  representations  had  some  share  in  producing  the  recep- 
tion which  the  king  gave  to  a  deputation  from  the  citizens, 
which  waited  on  him  near  Sutri.  After  listening  for  a  time  to 
the  bombastic  oration  which  one  of  the  envoys  addressed  to  him 
in  the  name  of  Kome,  dwelling  on  her  glories,  and  endeavou^ 
ing  to  make  terms  for  the  Eomans  in  exchange  for  their  consent 
to  the  imperial  coronation,  the  king  indignantly  cut  him  short 
— "  Tliese,"  he  said,  pointing  to  his  German  nobles  and  soldiers, 
"are  the  true  Latins — the  consuls,  the  senators,  the  knights. 
The  glor}'  of  Rome  and  the  Romans  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Franks.  Our  power  has  not  been  conferred  by  you,  as  you  pre- 
tend, but  has  been  won  by  victory.  Your  native  tyrants,  such 
as  Desidcrius  and  Berengar,  have  been  overcome  by  my  preJe- 
ce^ors,  and  died  as  captives  and  slaves  in  foreign  lands.  It  is 
not  for  subjects  to  prescribe  laws  to  their  sovereign.  It  is  not 
for  a  prince  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  but  for  captives,  to 
pay  money ;  I  will  submit  to  no  conditions  of  your  making."'^ 

On  reaching  Rome,  Frederick  took  possession  of  the  Leonine 
suburb,  while  tlie  bridge  of  St.  Angelo,  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication ^vith  the  opposite  bank,  was  guarded  by  his  soldiery; 
and  on  the  18th  of  June  he  was  crowned  by  Adrian  in  St.  Peter's 
amid  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  Germans.®  But  after  the 
ceremony,  while  the  troops  had  withdrawn  from  the  oppressive 
heat  of  the  day,  and  were  refreshing  themselves  in  their  tents,  a 
body  of  Romans  sallied  across  the  bridge,  attacking  such  of  the 

^  Card.    Arag.    1354-5;     Otto    Fris.  Ounthcr,  iii.  242,  seqq.,  590,  seqq. 

ii.  20 :  Helmold,  i.  80  (in  Liobnit.  Script.  '^  Otto  Fris.  ii.  20-1 ;   Gunth.  ui.  3r>0- 

Ker.  Bniiisv.);  Schmidt,  ii.  687;  Luden,  581;    Helmold,  i.  79;  Gibbon,  v.  348- 

xi.  370,  ()35.  Helmold  Pays  tliat  tlie  offence  350. 

consisted  in  Fre<lerick*H  holding  the  letl  *  Otto  Fris.  ii.  22  ;   Gunth.  iv.  init. ; 

Bfimip,  instawl  of  the  riKht.  Card.  Arnjj.  1355. 

«=  llehiiohl,  1.  c. ;   Otho  Fris.   ii.  21 ; 
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Germans  as  they  found  in  the  streets  or  in  the  churches,  and 
appeared  to  have  a  design  of  seizing  the  pope.  Tlie  noise  of 
tbk  irruption  penetrated  to  the  emperor's  camp,  and  Frederick 
immediately  ordered  his  troops  to  arms.  A  fierce  conflict  raged 
from  four  in  the  afternoon  till  nightfall;  tlie  assailants  were 
driven  back  as  far  as  the  Forum ;  the  Tiber  ran  with  blood, 
and  it  is  said,  that  a  thousand  of  the  Bomans  were  slain,  and 
two  hundred  taken- prisoners,  while  only  one  of  the  imperialists 
was  killed  and  one  taken.  At  the  pope's  intercession  the  cap- 
tives were  given  up  to  the  prefect  of  the  city ;  and  on  St. 
Peter's  day  Adrian  pronounced  the  absolution  of  aU  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  late  slaughter.'  Frederick  was  soon  after  com- 
pelled by  the  pestilential  air  of  the  Roman  summer  to  withdraw 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  The  time  for  which  his 
troops  were  bound  to  serve  was  also  drawing  towards  an  end. 
He  tiierefore  retired  beyond  the  Alps — on  the  way  taking  and 
destroying  Spoleto,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  provoked  him 
by  their  insolence.'  At  Christmas  1155-6,  a  diet  was  held  at 
Worais,  where  Arnold,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  Hermann,  Count 
Palatine,  and  others  were  brought  to  trial  for  disturbing  the 
peace  of  Germany  during  the  emperor's  absence.  The  arch- 
bishop was  spared  in  consideration  of  his  age  and  profession ; 
but  the  Count  Palatine  and  ten  of  his  partisans  were  sentenced 
to  tlie  ignominious  punishment  of  **  carrying  the  dog."  ^ 

Frederick's  attention  was  soon  again  demanded  by  the  affairs 

of  Italy.     William  "  the  Bad,"  the  son  and  successor  of  Roger 

of  Sicily,  had  in  1155  refused  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the 

pope,  or  to  admit  his  ambassadors  to  an   interview,  because 

Adrian,  by  way  of  claiming  him  as  a  vassal,  had  styled  him  not 

-ffin^,  but  Lord.     He  besieged  the  pope  in  Benevento,  laid 

^aste  the  surrounding  territory,  and  was  denounced 

excommunicate.      This  sentence  was  not  without  its       ' 

effect  on  the  minds  of  William's  allies,  and,  in  addition  to  the 

fear  that  these  might  desert  him,  the  dread  of  a  combination 

between  the  Greek  emperor  and  the  pope  inclined  him  further 

o  peace.     His  first  overtures  were  refused,  but  Adrian,  after 

'  Frid.    ap.   Uretifl.    i.  404;    Aiinal.  »»  Otto   Fris.  ii.  28.      See  as  to  the 

olon.  A.D.  1155  (Pertz,  xvii.);  Vincent.  "Ritus  canom  ferondi,"  Hoffman,  Lexi- 

m^.  ib.  005 ;  Otto  Fris.  ii.  22 ;  Gunth.  con   Univ..   i.    081 ;    Ducange,   ii.    1)0 ; 

.73-128,  158-170;  Gird.  Arug.  1355;  Grimm,  * lU^htwiltorthUmor,'  715.      It 

olniold,  i.  80.  was  commonly  inflictod  aa  a  dograda- 

c  Otto  Frifl.  ii.  23;   Gunth.  iv.  179,  tion  on  noblua  condemned  to  death  for 

qq. :    Card.  Arag.  1350 ;  llclmold,  L  such  crimes  as  robbery  or  arson. 
[ ;  O.  Morena,  y8l>. 
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haring  seen  his  own  troo^  and  sIlieB  defeated,  was  &m  to  goo 
in  his  tnrn,  and  received  the  most  fSftvoontble  terms.  The  kiiig 
fell  at  his  feet,  and,  on  swearing  fealty  to  the  Boman  see,  was 
invested  by  Adrian  with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  and  the  Italian 
territories  of  the  Normans  (including  some  which  the  popes  had 
never  before  affected  to  dispose  of) ;  while,  in  consideration  of 
this,  he  promised  to  aid  the  pope  against  all  enemies,  and  to 
pay  a  yearly  tribute  for  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  his  other  conti- 
nental dominions.*  Frederick,  who  had  been  exerting  himself 
¥rith  energy  and  success  to  reduce  Grcrmany  to  tranquillity,  waa 
greatly  displeased  that  the  pope  had  without  his  concurrence 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Sicilians — an  alliance,  more- 
over, which  involved  the  disallowance  of  the  imperial  claims  to 
suzerainty  over  Apulia.  He  signified  his  displeasure  to  Adrian, 
who  on  his  side  was  dissatisfied  on  account  of  the  emperor's 
having  divorced  his  wife  under  pretext  of  consanguinity,  and 
having  entered  into  another  marriage,  which  was  recommended 
to  him  by  political  considerations.'^  At  a  diet  at  Wurzburg,  in 
1157,  a  fresh  expedition  into  Italy  was  resolved  on,  but  it  was 
delayed  by  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  affairs  of  Poland, 
and  in  the  mean  time  an  incident  took  place  which  led  to  ayio- 
lent  collision  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor.™ 

Eskil,  archbishop  of  Lund,  in  that  part  of  modem  Sweden 
which  was  then  subject  to  Denmark,"  in  returning  from  a  visit 
to  Rome,  had  been  attacked,  plundered,  and  imprisoned  with  a 
view  to  the  exaction  of  ransom,  by  some  robber  knights  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thionville.**      No  notice  had  been  taken  of 
this  by  Frederick,  to  whom  Eskil  had  probably  given  offence  by 
his  exertions  to  render  the  Danish  church  independent  of  the 
metropolitans  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg.^    But  Adrian,  on  hea^ 
ing  of  it,  addressed  to  the  emperor  a  letter  of  indignant  remon- 
strance against  the  apathy  with  which  he  had  regarded  an  out- 
rage injurious  to  the  empire  as  well  as  to  the  Church — reminding 
Frederick  of  his  having  conferred  the  imperial  crown  on  him, 

'  Adrian,  Ej).  102 ''Patrol.  clxxxviii.\'  em  history.      Seo  Saxo  Grammaticus, 

Will.  Tyr.  xviii.   7-8  (ib.  cci.) ;     Otto  1.  xiv. ;   Miinter,  ii.  285,  seqq. ;  and  c 

Frirt.  ii.  29;  Card.  Arng.  1353-7;  Baro-  xi.,  below.    He  aftcrwanlB  resigned  hiB 

nius,  xix.  p.   99 ;   Giannouo,  ii.  441-5 ;  ece,  went  on   pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 

Gibbon,  vi.  3G3-5 ;  Grcgorov.  iv.  510.  Land,   and  died  a  monk  at  Clairvaux 

"  lleutcr,  L  23.     See  Innoc.  III.  in  (Saxo,  pp.   355-6;    Petr.   Cellens.  Ep. 

Patrol,  ccxiv.  1015.  108,  Patrol.  ccii.V    Pseudo-Guuthcr  (vi. 

"  OtU)  Fns.  ii.  30-1 ;  Iladcvic.  i.  1-5;  2G),   and  Baroniua   (^1157-8\   confound 

liUdon,  X.  449 ;  Itaumer.  ii.  30,  49.  Lund  with  London. 

"  Khkil,  a  very  active,  i)olitical,  and        «  Otto  do  S.  Bias.  8. 
Bl»loudid  prelate,  figures  largely  in  North-        p  Miinter,  ii.  313;  Dahlmann,  i,  270. 
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jid  adding  that,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  he  would  have 
)e8towed  on  him  yet  greater  favours.**  The  letter  was  pre- 
jented  to  the  emperor  by  two  cardinals  at  a  great  assembly  at 
Beean^on,  where  it  was  read  aloud,  and  was  interpreted 
by  the  chancellor  Reginald  of  Dassel,  (who  soon  after 
became  archbishop  of  Cologne)/  But  the  word  beneficia,  which 
the  pope  had  used  to  signify  favours  or  benefits,  was  unluckily 
misunderstood  by  the  Germans  as  if  it  had  the  feudal  sense  of 
benefices  or  fiefs.*  The  Pope  was  supposed  to  have  represented 
the  empire  as  a  fief  of  the  papacy ;  and  it  was  remembered  that 
Frederick,  at  his  first  visit  to  Rome,  had  been  ofilended  by  a 
pict^ire  which,  with  its  inscription,  represented  Lothair  as  receiv- 
ing his  crown  from  the  pope's  gift,  and  as  performing  homage  for 
it*  A  loud  uproar  arose  at  the  supposed  insolence  of  the  Italian 
pontiff,  and  the  general  feeling  was  still  further  exasperated 
when  Cardinal  Roland  dared  to  ask  "  From  whom,  then,  does 
the  emperor  hold  his  crown,  if  not  from  the  pope  ?  "  The  pals- 
grave, CHho  of  Wittelsbach,  who  carried  the  naked  sword  of 
state,  was  with  difficulty  prevented  by  the  emperor  from  cleav- 
ing the  audacious  ecclesiastic's  head  with  it.^  "If  we  were 
not  in  a  church,"  said  Frederick  himself,  **  they  should  know 
how  the  swords  of  the  Germans  cut."*  He  burst  forth  into 
violent  reproaches  against  the  legates  and  their  master ;  they 
^ere  abruptly  and  ignominiously  dismissed,  and  were  charged  to 
return  home  at  once,  without  staying  more  than  one  niglit  in 
any  place  of  the  imperial  dominions,  or  burdiening  bishops  or 

^  Adr.  Ep.  143 ;  or  Radcvio.  ii.  9.  whilo  the  Gk)rmanR,  entangled  in  their 

'  Rttflev.  ii.  10.    Reginald  was  elected  feudal  notions,  could  only  moot  tliis  by 

in  1159,  his  predecessor  having  died  at  denying  that  it  was  given  by  the  pope. 

l'a?iA  in  1158.    Amial.  Colon,  in  Pertz,  In  the  picture,  the  relation  which  Lo- 

xriL  770.  thair  had  entered  into  with  regard  to 

•  Adrian,  Ep.  148 ;  Annal.  Colon.  A.D.  Countess      Matilda's    inheritance    was 

1157,  where  one  copy  says  that    the  transferred  to  the  empire  '  Giescler,  II., 

Gemians  took   the  word  ••pro  fcudo,"  iu   81).       Gkirhoh  of  Reichersperg,  al- 

iM  another,  that  they  took  it  "  usUivli-  though  devoted  to  the  papacy,  declares 

ler."    See  Luden,  xi. 452 ;  Beuter.  i.  26.  strongly  against  such  pictures  (Do  In- 

I  "Rex  venlt  ante  tore*,  Jurans  priua  urbla  vestig.  Antichrist!,  quoto<l  by  DoUinger, 

bonoretf.  *  Papstfabeln,'  80).     Jolin  of  Salisbury 

Potft,  homo  fit  papce,  sumit  quo  dante  speaks    of    paintings   in    the    Latcrau 

coronaiii."-/Jadfttc.  IL  10.  j^^^^  ^^^j^^   f^^^^  ^j^^  gl^^ieg  ^f  ^j^q 

Adrian  had  promised  to  destroy  the  Koman  see,  {Kp.  51),  col.  3i)  C);  ami  the 

icture,   but  had  not  kei)t  his  promise  reader  nco<l  hunlly  be  told  how  the  go* 

b. ;  Guntiier,  vi.  201 ).    fYom  the  pope  s  nius   of    Rapliael   wtis   in   later    timt« 

cstowing  the  iinporiul    crown,   which  employed  in   the  Vatican   for  the  same 

ad   iMi-en   allowed   since    tlio    time    of  purpos(j,  or  how  large  a  proportion  of 

hiirlc^     the      Bold     Cbeo    vol.    ii.,   p.  the  chief  bcciios  wliich  he  and  his  jis- 

18-320;  Luden,  xi.  452),  the  Italians  sociatcs  have  represented  is  altogfcther 

tid  come  to  supix>tie  the  empire  a  fief  of  fabulous.  «  Otto  do  S.  Bias.  8. 

10    pajwicy    (rttij    Baron.    1157.    5-7);        «  Innoc.  III.  in  Patrol,  cexvi.  1021). 
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monasteries  by  their  exactions.^  Frederick,  whose  exasperation 
was  increased  by  some  strong  rebukes  which  Adrian  had  ad- 
dressed to  him  on  account  of  his  divorce  and  second  marriage,' 
forthwith  addressed  to  his  subjects  a  letter,  in  which  he  pro- 
tested that  he  would  rather  hazard  his  life  than  admit  the  pope's 
insolent  assumptions ;  that  he  held  liis  kingdom  and  the  empire 
by  the  choice  of  the  princes,  and  under  God  alone,  agreeably 
to  our  Lord's  saying,  that  two  swords  are  necessary  for  the 
government  of  the  world.*  Orders  were  issued  that  no  German 
ecclesiastic  should  go  to  Rome  without  the  imperial  license, 
and  the  passes  into  Italy  were  guarded  in  order  to  prevent  all 
com  munication.** 

On  hearing  from  his  Jegates  of  the  indignities  to  which  they 
Dec.  30,  had  been  subjected,  the  pope  wrote  to  the  German 
1157.  bishops,  urging  them  to  bring  the  emperor  to  a  better 
mind,  and  to  persuade  him  to  exact  from  archbishop  Reginald 
and  the  palsgrave  signal  and  public  atonement  for  their  '*  blas- 
phemies "  against  the  Roman  Church.®  But  on  this  occasion 
the  German  prelates  preferred  their  national  to  their  hier- 
archical allegiance.  They  told  the  pope  that  they  had  ad- 
monished the  emperor,  and  had  received  from  him  "  such  an 
answer  as  became  a  catholic  prince,"  declaring  his  firm  resolution, 
while  paying  all  due  reverence  to  the  pope,  to  admit  no  en- 
croachment by  the  Church  on  the  empire ;  and  they  entreated 
Adrian  to  soothe  the  high  spirit  of  their  sovereign.**  The  pojK) 
began  to  be  alarmed,  and,  at  the  instance  of  Henry,  Duke  of. 
Bavaria,  he  despatched  two  envoys  of  a  more  politic  character 
than  the  last,  with  a  letter  of  explanation  composed  in  a  mode- 
jan.  29,  rate  and  conciliatory  style.  The  word  benefiaium,  he 
^^^^'  said,  meant,  not  a  fief,  but  simply  a  good  deed  (banum 
factum),  and  surely  the  emperor  would  admit  that  to  crown  him 
was  such  a  deed ;  and  by  conferring  the  crown  nothing  more  had 
been  meant  than  the  act  of  placing  it  on  Frederick's  head.®  The 
letter  was  delivered  at  Augsburg,  and  was  well  received  ;  and 
the  picture  which  had  given  offence  at  Rome  was  removed,  al- 
though it  would  seem  that  it  was  not  destroyed.' 

T  O.  Sanblas,  1.  c;  Adrian,  Ep.  148.  «  Ep.  148;  Radev.  15. 

«  S<'me  writers  say  tbat  the  Popo  *  Radev.  16,  or  Ep.  1,  ad  Adr.  (Pa- 
went  bo  far  as  to  excommuDicate  him  on  trol.  clxxxviii.  1641) ;  Guntlier,  vi.  569, 
this  account      See   Chron.   Aquicinct.  soqq. 

A.D.  1156, 1158;  Chron.  Afflighem.  1156;  «  Ep.  181;  Rad.  i.  16;  Otto  Sanblas. 

Joh.    Ypcrius,   ap.   Martene,   TLes.  iii.  9. 

648;  Raumor,ii.  50.  f  Radev.  i.  22-3;    Gunther.  vii.  119. 

•  Radev.  10.                 »»  Adr.  Ep.  148.  ecqq.      Schriwkh  is  mistaken  in  Siiyin^ 
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At  length  the  projected  expedition  was  ready,  and  Frederick, 
havrng  settled  the  affairs  of  GermaDy,  Hungary,  and  Poland, 
crosBed  the  Alps  in  Jnly  1158,  at  the  head  of  a  force  composed 
of  many  nations,  and  which  is  reckoned  at  100,000  infantry  and 
15,000  horse.*  Milan  and  other  insubordinate  cities  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  and  felt  his  seyerity,  while  the  enmity  of 
the  Italian  towns  against  each  other  was  shown  in  acts  of  cruelty 
committed  by  the  imperialists,  which  excited  the  astonishment  of 
the  Germans.^  Milan  was  deprived  of  its  regalia,  and  was  re- 
quired to  submit  the  choice  of  its  consuls  to  the  emperor  for  con- 
firmation.* At  Martinmas,  a  great  assembly  was  held  in  the 
Boncaglian  plains,  where  a  city  of  tents  was  erected,  the  Ger- 
mans and  Italians  encamping  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Po.^ 
As  the  extent  of  the  imperial  powers  in  Italy  had  been  hitherto 
undefined,  Frederick,  in  an  address  to  his  assembled  subjects, 
declared  himself  resolved  that  it  should  now  be  duly  ascertained 
and  determined,  professing  that  he  would  rather  govern  by  law 
than  by  his  own  caprice ;  and  the  matter  was  committed  to  four 
eminent  professors  of  Bologna,  together  with  twenty-eight  judges 
of  the  Lombard  cities.  Filled  with  the  lofty  notions  of  the  im- 
perial dignity  which  had  lately  been  produced  by  the  revived 
study  of  ancient  Boman  law,  these  authorities  declared  that  the 
emperor  possessed  autocratic  power,  and  was  entitled  to  exact  a 
capitation  from  all  his  subjects.*  The  rights  of  the  Italian  cities 
to  the  possession  of  regalia  were  investigated,  and  those  for 
which  no  authority  could  be  shown  were  confiscated;™  a  general 
tribute  was  imposed;  and  by  these  measures  a  revenue  of 
30,000  pounds  of  silver  was  added  to  the  imperial  treasury."  A 
few  cities  were  allowed  by  special  favour  to  retain  their  consuls, 
who  were  to  be  appointed  with  the  emperor  s  consent ;  but  the 
ordinary  system  of  government  was  to  be  by  officers  bearing  the 
title  of  ])odestd,  who  were  to  be  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and 
were  always  to  be  chosen  from  among  strangers  to  the  place 

(xxTi.  174)  that  Rasponi  describea  the  »  Radev.  ii.  3-5;  O.  Morona.  1017-8; 

nichire  as   exiating  m   1656.    See  liia  Otto  Sanblaa  14;  Pcrtz,  Leges,  ii.  110- 

£<Kik    •  De  Basilica,  &c.,  LateranenBi/  1 ;  Guntli.   viii.  475.  scqq. ;   Ludon,  x. 

pp.  193,  296-7.  504-6;   Acerb.  Monma.  1113.    On  the 

f  Radevic,  i.  13,  25 ;  Raumcr,  ii.  62.  Four    Bologneso     Doctors    (Bulgarus, 

»•  Radev.  i.  39 ;  Gunther.  viii.  57-70 ;  Martin    Gosia,  &c.).   see   Savigny,   iv.. 

Otto    Morena,   1011-5;    Vincent.  Prar  who  thinl«B  it  a  misUike  to  regard  thtm 

gens,  in  Pertz.  xvii.  659-674.  as  pupils  of  Imerius  f^67) ;  see  also  ch. 

*  Radev.  i.  41-2.  xiii.  stct.  iv.,  below. 

^  Radev.  i  46;    Gunther,   viii.  403,  "  Radev.  ii.  5 ;  Savigny,  iv.  157. 

,t.qq.  "  Radev.  ii.  5  ;  Gunth.  viii.  585. 
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over  which  they  were  appointed.®  Measures  were  also  taken 
to  bind  the  cities  to  mutual  peace,  to  prevent  them  from 
combining  into  parties,  and  to  suppress  the  private  wars  of  the 
nobles.^ 

On  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  Adrian  wais  greatlv  excitei 
The  idea  of  the  imperii  prerogative  which  had  been  sanctioned 
at  Roncaglia  conflicted  with  the  Hildebrandine  pretensions  d 
the  papacy.  The  resumption  of  regalia  which  had-  been  held 
not  only  by  cities  and  by  nobles,  but  by  bishops  and  abbots— 
the  imposition  of  a  tribute  from  which  ecclesiastics  were  not  ex- 
empted —  the  investiture  of  Frederick's  imcle,  Welf  VI.  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  inheritance  of  the  Countess  Matilda — were 
circumstances  which  might  well  produce  alarm  and  irritation  in 
the  pope's  mind;*i  **it  seemed  to  liim,"  says  a  writer  of  later  date, 
"as  if  all  that  the  emperor  gained  were  taken  from  himself."' 
While  engaged  in  settling  the  quarrels  of  the  Lombard  cities^ 
Frederick  received  from  the  jpope  a  letter  peremptorily  forbid- 
ding him  to  arbitrate  in  a  difference  between  Bergamo  and 
Brescia ;  and  instead  of  being  committed,  as  was  usual,  to  an 
envoy  of  honourable  station,  this  letter  was  delivered  by  a 
man  of  mean  and  ragged  appearance,  who  immediately  disap- 
peared." About  the  same  time,  Adrian  gave  additional  pro- 
vocation to  the  emperor  by  refusing  to  allow  the  promotion 
of  Guy  of  Blandrata  to  the  see  of  Kavenna,  on  the  evidently 
trifling  ground  that  he  could  not  be  spared  from  Bome,  where 
he  was  a  subdeacon  of  the  Church.*  Indignant  at  th^e  slights, 
the  emperor  ordered  his  secretaries,  in  addressing  the  pope,  to 
use  the  singular  instead  of  the  plural  number,  and  to  reverse  the 
custom,  which  had  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Nicholas  L,  of 
placing  the  pope's  name  before  that  of  the  sovereign  in  the  head- 
ing of  the  letters."  These  changes  drew  forth  a  strong  remon- 
strance from  Adrian,  who  declared  them  to  be  a  breach  of  the 
commandment  that  we  should  honour  our  parents,  and  of  the 
fealty  which  Frederick  had  sworn  to  the  see  of  St.  Peter ;  and 
he  further  complained  that  the  emperor  exacted  homage  as  well 

o  Vincent  Prag.  in  Pcrtz,  xvii.  675 ;  p  Radev.  L  7 ;  Siamondi,  B.  I.,  342 ; 

Murat  Antiq.  Ital.  iv.  64,  seqq. ;  Gib-  Luden,  x.  509. 

bon.  vi.  344-5;   Radev.  ii.  5;   Hallam,  «»  Radev.  ii.  14;    Gunther.    viii.  65, 

M.  A.  i.  235, 259 ;  Sismondi,  Rep.  Ital.  ii.  seqq.                 '  Gunther,  viiu  107-a 

840-2;  Raumer,  v.  79,  110.    The  name  •  Radev.  ii.  15,  19. 

bad  been  used  to  designate  magistrates  *  Ra^lev.  ii.   15-7;    Adrian.  Ep.  197 

in  classical  days—  (Nov.  24,  1 158 ) ;.  Ep.  ad  Adr.  2. 

"An  Fldenamm  Oabiommqufl  esM  potcstas."  '  Radev.  ii.  18. 
—tfuvtnal,  X.  100. 
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as  fealty  from  bishops,  that  he  took  their  consecrated  hands 
between  his  own  hands,  that  he  closed  not  only  the  churches, 
but  the  cities  of  liis  dominions  against  the  legates  of  the 
apostolic  see.^  An  embassy  was  also  sent  to  demand  redress  of 
tbe  alleged  encroachments  on  the  papacy — that  the  emperor 
sent  messengers  to  Rome  without  the  knowledge  of  the  pope,  to 
whom  all  power  in  the  city  belonged ;  that  his  envoys  claimed 
entertainment  in  the  palaces  of  bishops ;  that  he  exacted  the 
allowance  known  by  the  name  of  fodrum  from  the  pope's  sub- 
jects on  other  expeditions  besides  that  on  which  it  was  admitted 
to  be  lawful — the  expedition  to  receive  the  imperial  crown;  that 
he  detained  Matilda's  inheritance,  and  other  territories  which 
rightfully  belonged  to  the  apostolic  see.^  To  these  complaints 
Frederick  replied  that  he  had  been  driven  by  the  pope's  new  as- 
smnptions  to  fall  back  on  the  older  forms  in  writing  to  him ; 
that  he  had  no  wish  for  the  homage  of  bishops,  unless  they 
cared  to  retain  the  regalia  which  they  had  received  from  the 
crown ;  that  the  palaces  of  bishops  stood  on  imperial  ground, 
and,  therefore,  his  ambassadors  were  entitled  to  enter  them; 
that  if  he  shut  out  cardinals  from  churches  and  from  cities,  it 
was  because  they  were  false  to  their  profession,  and  were  intent 
only  on  plunder ;  that,  if  the  pope  were  sovereign  of  Rome,  the 
imperial  title  was  a  mockery :  and  he  inveighed  in  strong  terms 
against  the  pride  and  rapacity  of  the  Roman  court.^ 

The  exasperation  of  both  parties  rose  higher  and  higher.  A 
proposal  of  Frederick,  that  the  matters  in  dispute  should  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  six  cardinals  to  be  named  by  the  pope,  and  six 
Gennan  bishops  to  be  chosen  by  himself,  was  rejected  by  Adrian, 
5n  the  ground  that  the  pope  could  be  judged  by  no  man.*  The 
Jmperor,  indignant  at  the  discovery  of  letters  exhorting  the 
Lombard  cities  to  revolt,^  received  favourably  a  fresh  embassy 
rom  the  Roman  senate  and  people,  and  entered  into  negotia- 
ions  with  them.® 

»  Adrian,  Ep.  254,  June  24,  1159.  the  secular  power  is  asserted  in  oxtrava- 

y  Eberh.  Bamberg,  ap.  Rodev.  ii.  30 ;  gant  terms,  and  (with  some  confusion 

anther,  ix.  280,  seqq.  between  Popes  Zaeharios  and  liO^)  III.)  a 

*  Radev.  ii.  18-20,  30 ;  Frid.  ap.  Ur-  second  tronaferenco  of  tlie  empire  is 
is.!.  563.  threatened  (Ep.  258;    Cf.  Halm,  *CJol. 

•  Radev.  ii.  31  ;  Gunth.  ix.  310,  seqq.  lectio  Monumentorum,*  i.  122).  But  this 
•>  Radey.  ii  18.  an<l  two  nimilar  letters  arc  amsidered  to 
«  Radev.  ii.  41 ;  Helmold.  i.79.  There  be  mere  school  exercises  of  some  mcdia>- 
a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  od-  val  writer.    Jaffe,  950 ;  Hefele,  v.  489, 

^8ed   by  Adrian,  on    March    18,   to    se<iq.     See  Schrockh,  xxvi.  180;    Mil- 
Jlin.  Archbishop  of  Treves,  in  which    mau,  iii.  425. 
Q  superiority  of  the  ecclesiastical  to 
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A  rupture  of  the  most  violent  kind  between  the  papacy  and 
the  empire  appeared  to  be  inevitable,  when,  on  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember, 1159,  Adrian  died  at  Anagni.* 


^  The  Auersperg  Ghronide  says  that 
lie  had  exoommunicated  Frederick  a 
few  days  before  (221) ;  but  that  this  is 
a  mistake  appears  from  Radevic,  ii.  52. 
The  Cologne  Amialist  tells  us  that  he 
died  on  the  night  after  haying  held  a 
consultation  as  to  excommunicating  the 
emperor  (Pertz,  xvii.  767).  John  of 
Salisbury  had  been  very  intimate  with 
Adrian,  and  reports  a  remarkable  oon- 
vorbatiou  with  him  on  the  corruptions  of 


the  Roman  court  (Polycrat  vi.  24).  Fife 
years  after  his  death,  John  writes  of  him 
as  "  Cantuariensis  ecclesiiB  amator 
Adrianus,  cujus  mater  apud  voe  algore 
torquctur  et  inedia."  (Ep.  134,  Patrol 
cxcix.  114.)  But,  although  this  is  ad- 
dressed to  Abp.  Becket,  "apud  vos* 
seems  to  mean  in  England  rather  than 
(as  some  have  understood  it  to  mean;  ai 
Canterbury, 
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CHAPTEB   IX. 

ALEXANDER  UI. 
AJ>.  1159-1181. 

rHE  higher  clergy  of  Borne  had,  duriog  the  late  pontificate, 
been  divided  into  two  parties,  of  which  one  adhered  to  the 
imperial,  and  the  other  to  the  Sicilian  interest;*  and  at  the 
death  of  Adrian  a  collision  took  place  between  these  sept  7, 
parties.  The  cardinak  of  the  Sicilian  faction  elected  ^^^^• 
Boland  Bandinelli  or  Paparo,^  cardinal  of  St.  Mark,  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  Roman  see — the  same  who  had  defied  Frederick 
at  Besan^on ;  while  the  imperialists  set  up  Cardinal  Octavian, 
of  St  Cecilia,  who  is  said  to  have  been  at  one  time  ex- 
communicated by  the  late  pope,  but  had  since  rendered  im- 
portant services  to  the  emperor.**  That  Roland,  although  un- 
supported by  the  lower  clergy,  by  the  nobles,  or  by  the  people, 
lad  the  majority  of  the  cardinals  with  him,  is  allowed  by  the 
opposite  party ;  but  while  these  represent  their  own  strength  to 
taye  been  nine  against  fourteen,  the  adherents  of  Roland  claim 
for  him  all  but  three.*  The  partisans  of  Octavian  (who 
styled  himself  Victor  IV.)  assert  that,  after  the  death  of 
Adrian,  the  cardinals  agreed  at  Anagni  that  no  one  should 
be  declared  pope  except  with  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  whole  college ;  but  that,  on  removing  to  Rome  for  the 
late  pope's  funeral,  the  Sicilian  party,  trusting  in  their 
superior  numbers,  resolved  to  set  this  compact  aside,  and  to 
elect  from  among  themselves  a  pope  hostile  to  the  emperor ; 
that  they  themselves  proposed  Octavian,  as  a  man  of  reli- 
character,  who  would    study   to  promote   the   good   of 


'  Albert.  Stadensis,    ap.  Pert2,    xvi.  bishop  of  Porto,  wua  alao  at  first  a  can- 

344.  didate,  but  soon  sot  aside.    Router,  i. 

^  On  his  name  see  Ciacon.  i.   1044,  492. 

1072.  *•  Compare,  on  Octavian's  side,  Ra- 

'  Q&Td.  Aragon.    Vita  Adriani   (Pa-  devic,  il  60,  52 ;  on  the  other,  Alex.  III. 

N.  clxxxviii.   1354);    Niccolini,   Ar-  Ep.  1  ( Patrol,  cc.) ;  Card.  Arag.  ib.  col. 

Ndo  da  Brescia,  323-4.     But  Otho  of  12 ;  Radev.  ii.  53 ;  Job.  Sarisb.    Ep.  59 

^^ing  says  nothing  of  his  alleged  dis-  (Patrol,  cxcix.  41).      Sec  too,  Renter,  i. 

5^  (ii.21).      On  his  character,  see  487-492;  Grcgorov.  iv.  530-2. 
^'egorov*  iv.  529.      Perhaps  Bernani, 
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the  Church,  and  its  agreement  with  the  empire;  that  the 
Sicilian  faction  cried  out  for  Boland,  and  were  about  to 
invest  him  with  the  papal  mantle,  but  that,  while  he  strove 
to  avoid  it,  the  act  was  prevented,  and  Octavian  was  solemnly 
invested  and  enthroned  in  St.  Peter's  chair;  whereupon 
Eoland  and  his  partisans  withdrew  without  making  any  pro- 
test, and  shut  themselves  up  in  the  fortress  of  St  Peter.' 
According  to  the  other  party,  Roland  (who  assumed  the  name 
of  Alexander  III.),  had  been  duly  invested  with  the  mantle, 
when  Octavian  plucked  it  from  his  shoulders,  and,  after  a 
struggle,  huddled  it  on  himself  with  the  assistance  of  two 
clerks — but  so  awkwardly,  that  the  back  part  appeared  in 
front,^  and  that  thereupon  his  partisans,  rushing  in  with  swords 
in  their  hands,  drove  out  Alexander  and  his  supporters.  It 
is  remarkable  how  much  the  formah'ty  as  to  the  mantle  is  in- 
sisted on  by  the  same  party  which,  in  the  earlier  schism  between 
Innocent  and  Anacletus,  had  been  careful  to  avoid  all  questions 
of  form,  and  to  rest  its  candidate's  claims  on  his  character 
alone ;  *  and,  in  the  present  case,  the  representations  which  are 
given  by  friends  and  by  enemies  as  to  the  characters  of  the 
rivals  are  utterly  irreconcilable.^ 

After  having  been  kept  as  a  prisoner  beyond  the  Tiber 
for  eleven  days,  by  some  senators  in  Victor's  interest,  Alex- 
ander and  his  cardinals  were  delivered  by  the  Frangipani 
faction,  and  passed  through  the  city — in  triumphant  proces- 
sion, as  they  assert,  while  they  tell  us  that  the  antipope,  on 
appearing  in  the  streets  of  Eome,  was  jeered  and  hooted  by 
women  and  boys.* 

On  the  18th  of  September,  Alexander  was  invested  with 
the  mantle  at  Cisterna — a  name  from  which  his  opponents 
took  occasion  for  sneers  as  to  "cisterns  that  could  hold  no 
water ;"  ^  and  on  the  following  Sunday  he  was  consecrated 
by  the  cardinal  of  Ostia,  at  Ninfa.™  The  rival  pope 
had  also  been  compelled  to  leave  Kome,  and  his  con- 
secration was  performed  at  Farfa,  on  the  4th  of  October,  by 
the  Cardinal  of  Tusculum,  and  two  other  bishops,  whom  Alex- 

•  Radev.  il  52,  66.  *  Alex.  Ep.  1 ;  Cord.  Arag^in  Patr.cc 

'  Alex.  Ep.  1.  Patrol,  cc. ;  Card.  Arag.  13-4. 

ib.l3;  LetterofOardinal8,ib.63;  Gerhoh.  •«  Radev.  ii.  50,  52.  66. 

Ep.   22  (ib.  cxciii.).  *  The  doscriptiou    of   Ninfa— "ein 

9  See  p.  5.  reizcndes  Pompeii  desChristenthuins,'^ 

»»  E.  g.    Job.  Sarcsb.  Ep.  59,  col.  41.  in  Gregorovius,  iv.  528.  excited  a  wibli 

D ;  Chron.  Palith.  ap.  Pcrtz,  xvi.  91,  &c.  to  visit  that  little-known  place. 
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•Dder*8  friends  describe  as  banished  from  their  sees."  Victor 
WBs  supported  in  his  pretensions  by  the  imperial  commissioners, 
Otto  of  Wittelsbach  and  Guy  of  Blandrata,  and,  while  Alex- 
ander's partisans  complained  of  this,  his  rival  appealed  to  the 
emperor  for  a  decision.® 

Frederick,  on  attempting  to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  the 
Boncaglian  assembly,  had  met  with  an  obstinate  resistance. 
In  many  cities,  the  podestas  appointed  by  him  had  been 
tomed  out  by  the  people;  at  Milan,  admittance  was  denied 
to  them,  although  the  Milanese  had  advised  at  Boncaglia 
that  such  magistrates  should  be  appointed  for  the  Italian 
cities,  and  the  imperial  chancellor,  Reginald,  archbishop  elect 
of  Cologne,  was  grossly  insulted  and  driven  from  the  city.^ 
Sieges  and  other  military  operations  were  carried  on  with 
fierce  exasperation  on  both  sides,  and  the  imperialists  reduced 
the  country  around  Milan  to  a  desert."*  It  was  while  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Crema,''  that  Frederick  received  the 
letter  by  which  Alexander  announced  his  election;  and  such 
was  his  indignation  at  the  contents  that  he  tossed  it  from 
him,  refused  to  make  any  answer,  and  was  with  difficulty 
restrained  from  hanging  the  bearers  of  it.®  After  advising 
with  his  bishops  and  his  lawyers,  he  resolved  to  submit  tlie 
question  of  the  papacy  to  a  council ;  and  the  rival  claim- 
ants were  summoned  to  appear  before  it.'  By  writers  of 
Alexander's  party,  it  is  asserted,  that  while  Frederick  con- 
tinued to  address  him  as  Chancellor  Roland,  Octavian  was 
already  acknowledged  in  the  imperial  letters  as  pope  ;^  but 
this  seems  very  questionable.^ 

The  council  which  had  been  originally  summoned  to  meet  in 
October,  but  had  been  delayed  until  after  the  fall  of  Crema,^ 
assembled  at  Pavia  in  February,  IIGO.*  The  emperor  had 
invited  the  kings  of  France,  England,  Hungary,  Spain,  and 
other  countries  to  send  bishops  as  representatives  of  their 
churches ;  *    but   the   prelates   who    appeared,  about  fifty   in 

■  Letter   of    Alexander's    Cardinals,  in  Mumt/>ri,  vi.  1032,  seqq. ;  Vincent. 

Patrol,  cc.  63-4 ;  Radev.  ii.  50 ;  see  Tertz,  Prag.  677-8. 

Leg.  ii.  126.  •  Card.  Arng.  15. 

•  Alex.  Ep.  19;  Ra<lev.  ii.  53;  Letter  »  Radov.  ii.  54,  56. 

ofGirdiiiala,PatroLcc.64;  Card.Arag.,  "  Cardinals,  in  Patrol,  cc.  64;  Card. 

ib.  15.  Arag,  ib.  15 ;  Job.  Saresb.,  Ep.  59,  coL 

P  Railev.  ii.  21 ;  O.  Sanblas.  14  ;  Vin-  39. 

cent.  Prag.  G76.  «  Scbrockli,  xxvi.  191. 

*>  Radev.   ii.   33;  Sismondi,  B.  I.,  ii.  r  Jan.  27,  1160;  O.  Morcna.  1051. 

345.:^02.  *  Radev.  ii.  60-2. 

'  lUdev.  ii.  40,  seriq. ;  Otto  Morcna,  »  lb.  55 ;  O.  Saublas.  14. 
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number,  were  almost  all  from  his  own  German  and  Lombard 
dominions.**  Alexander,  although  a  homeless  fugitive  from  hi 
city,  had  refused  in  the  loftiest  style  of  papal  dignity  t( 
attend,  asserting  that,  as  lawful  pope,  he  could  be  judged  bj 
no  man  ;  that  Frederick,  by  calling  a  council  without  his  sanc- 
tioA,  and  by  citing  him  to  it  as  a  subject,  had  violated  the 
rights  of  the  Holy  See.  A  second  and  a  third  summons 
were  addressed  to  him,  but  met  with  the  same  disregard  as  the 
first.« 

At  the  opening  of  the  council,  the  Emperor  appeared,  and, 
after  a  speech  in  which  he  asserted  his  right  to  convoke 
such  assemblies,  agreeably  to  the  examples  of  Constantine, 
Theodosius,  Justinian,  and  Charlemagne,  declared  that  he  left 
the  decision  of  the  disputed  election  to  the  bishops,  as  being 
the  persons  to  whom  God  had  given  authority  in  such  matters.** 
An  objection  was  raised  by  the  Lombard  prelates  against 
proceeding  in  the  absence  of  Alexander ;  but  this  was  over- 
ruled by  their  German  brethren,  who  pleaded  the  length 
and  the  cost  of  their  own  journeys  to  attend  the  council, 
and  said  that,  as  Eoland's  absence  was  wilful,  he  must  beas 
the  consequences  of  it.®  The  question  was  therefore  debated,' 
and  at  the  end  of  seven  days,  the  council  pronounced  ir 
favour  of  Victor,  who  thereupon  received  the  homage  of  all 
who  were  present,  the  emperor  holding  his  stirrup,  lead- 
ing his  horse  by  the  rein,  and  showing  him  all  other  usua 
marks  of  reverence.*  Victor  renewed  an  excommunicatioi 
which  he  had  pronounced  against  Alexander,  to  which  Alex 
ander  repUed  by  a  counter-excommunication  ;^  and  while  th 
emperor  declared  that  the  meeting  at  Pavia  had  been 
full  and  legitimate  council  of  the  Church,  Alexander  an 
his  party  spoke  of  it  as  a  mere  secular  court.  They  dwe 
on  the  small  number  of  the  bishops  who  had  attended ;  o 
the  intiniidation  which  was  said  to  have  been  practised,  bi 
which  had  been  unable  to  prevent  some  show  of  dissent  froi 
the  decrees;  on  the  refusal  of  the  English  and  French  envo; 
to  commit  themselves  to  the  decision ;  and  they  asserted  th; 
the  antipope  had  abased  himself  by  the  unexampled  humilij 

^  O.  Morena,  1059 ;  Radcv.  i.  72.  See  '  See  Renter,  i.  115. 

Luden,  xi.  25,  and  notes.  f  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  125-7;  Vine,  Pn 

«  Radev.  ii.  55,  70,  71;   O.  Morena,  679;   Radev.  ii.  65-70;   Otto  Morci 

1057;  Card.  Arag.  16.  1057-9;    Chron.  Allersbach.   in  Oui 

^  Radev.  ii.  63-5.  III.  iL  260 ;  Martenc,  Theaaur.  i.  447. 

•  Vine.  Prag.  679 ;  Ranmer,  ii.  88.  ^  Radev.  ii  72. 
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tbn  of  stripping  off  his  insignia  in  the  emperor's  presence,  and 
receiving  investiture  by  the  ring.* 

AlUiough  the  partisans  of  Victor  professed  at  the  council  of 
Payia  to  have  the  support  of  England,  Spain,  Hungary,  Den- 
mark, Bohemia,  and  other  countries,*  Alexander  was  soon  ac- 
knowledged almost  everywhere  except  in  the  empire.  The  kings 
of  France  and  of  England,  with  their  bishops,  after  a  separate 
recognition  of  his  title  in  each  country,  combined  to  acknowledge 
him  at  a  council  at  Toulouse,  to  which  Alexander,  being  assured 
of  his  ground,  had  condescended  to  send  representatives  to  con- 
front those  of  his  rival.™  The  Lombard  cities,  engaged  in  a  deadly 
struggle  with  the  emperor,  were  Alexander's  natural  allies.  The 
strength  of  the  great  monastic  orders  was  with  him,  although  for 
a  time  the  Cluniacs  held  with  his  opponent."  By  means  of  envoys, 
he  was  able  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Byzantine  court  ;^  the  Latins 
of  die  East,  in  a  council  at  Nazareth,  agreed  to  acknowledge  him, 
and  to  anathematize  the  antipope  ;^  and  Spain,  Denmark,  and 
others  of  the  less  important  kingdoms,  gradually  adhered  to  the 
preyaihng  sida^  Each  party  employed  against  the  other  all 
the  weapons  which  it  could  command ;  the  rival  popes  issued 
mutual  anathemas ;  Alexander  released  the  emperor's  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  while  Frederick  ejected  bishops  of  Alex- 
ander s  party,  and  banished  the  Cistercians  from  the  empire  for 
their  adhesion  to  him.""  Li  Alexander,  the  hierarchical  party 
had  found  a  chief  thoroughly  fitted  to  advance  its  interests. 
While  holding  the  highest  views  of  the  Hildebrandine  school, 
the  means  which  he  employed  in  their  service  were  very 
different  from  those  of  Hildebrand.     He  was  especially  skilful 

'  Alox.  Ep.  19;  Radev.  ii.  71 ;  Cardi-  Sarisb.  Epp.  44,  48,  59,  fin.,  63-5;  Alex. 

Hals,  in  Patrol,  oc.  65;  Fastrechis,  Ep.  Ep.  29 ;   Keuter,   1.  166-9.    Louis  ap- 

•d  Alex.    4    (ibid.) ;    Vita    Eberhardi  pears  to  have  been  decided  in  fayour  of 

Salzburg.,  in  Ganis.  III.,  ii.  302 ;  Job.  Alexander  by  the  English  King.    Pet 

Sarisb.  Ep.  59,  col.  39  B;  Gerhoh.  in  Bles.  Ep.  144.     (Patrol,  ccvi.). 
Ps.  cxxxiii.,  Patrol,  cxciv.  893  0.    Vic-        "See    Alex.  Epp.  40-1,    59;    Gilb. 

tor,  in  a  letter  written  from  Pavia,  and  Foliot,  Ep.  479  (Patrol,  cxc). 

published  in  Liverani's  *  Spicilegiuni '        *  Card.  Arag.  in  Patrol,  oc.  18 ;  letter 

(Florent  1864),  charges  Alexander  and  of  Manuel  to  Louis,  in  Bouquet,  xvi.  82. 

his  partisans  with  having  conspired  to        p  Alex.   Ep.   31 ;    Ep.   3  ad  Alex. ; 

elect   a  pope  while  Adrian  was    stUl  Hard.  VI..  ii.  1581 ;  Will.  Tyr.  xviii.  29. 

alive  (763-6.     Compare  the  letter  of        *»  Card.  Hyacinth,  ap.  Gerhoh.  Ep.  22 

Victor^s  partisans  in  the  council,  which  (Patrol,   cxciii.).    As  to  Denmark,  see 

is  given  most  fully  by  Browne,  *  Fascic.  Saxo   Grammat.    1.  xiv.   pp.   299-304  ; 

Berum  Exp.  et  Fugiend.*  i.  552.  Muntcr,  ii.  482.  Bohemia  held  to  the  em- 

*  Radev.  ii.  70;  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  127,  peror  througliout.  Chron.  Baza w.  Patrol. 

120.  clxvi.  292.   For  Victor's  council  at  Lndi. 

«  Hardouin,  VI..   ii.   1585-8;    Will,  in  June,  1161.  see  O.  Morena,  1090-1. 

Neubrig.  L  108;  Henr.  ad  Alex.  Ep.  26        '  Card.  Arag.  17-8;  Helmold,  i.  90  ; 

(^I'atrol.  cc.j  ;  Fastrodus,  ib.  Ep.  4  ;  Job.  Renter,  i.  131, 
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in  dealing  with  men,  and  in  shaping  his  course  according  to 
circumstances ;  and  above  all  things  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
calm  and  steady  patience  with  wliich  Tie  was  content  to  await 
the  development  of  affairs,  and  for  the  address  with  which  he 
contrived  to  turn  every  occurrence  to  the  interest  of  his  cause." 

In  consequence  of  its  renewed  offences,  Milan  had  been  laid 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  Frederick  had  sworn  never  to 
wear  his  crown  until  the  rebellious  city  should  be  reduced.^ 
The  siege  had  lasted  three  years,  when,  in  the  end  of  February 
1162,  the  Milanese  found  themselves  brought  to  extremity 
by  the  exhaustion  of  their  provisions,  while  the  emperor's 
strength  had  been  lately  increased  by  powerful  reinforce- 
ments from  Germany.  The  besieged  attempted  to  make 
conditions,  but   Frederick  would   admit  nothing  less  than  an 

March  1,  absolutc  Surrender ;    and  in  his  camp  at   Lodi,  he 
1162.    gratified   himself   by  beholding  the  abject   humilia- 
tion of  their  representatives,  who  appeared  before  him  in  miser- 
able guise,  barefooted,  with  ropes  around  their  necks,  and  hold- 
ing naked  swords  to  their  throats,  in  acknowledgment  tliat 
their  lives  were  forfeit."     Four  days  later,  a  more  numerous 
deputation  appeared,  having  with  them   the  carrocdoy  or  wag- 
gon   on    which   the   standard  of  Milanese   independence   had 
been   displayed  in  battle.      The   great    brazen  war-trumpets 
were  laid  at   the   emperor's   feet;   and   at  his  command  the 
mast,  to  which  the  flag   was  attached,  was  lowered,  and   the 
carroccio  was  broken   up   in   his   presence.      Frederick'^   told 
the' deputies  that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  but  declared  him- 
self resolved  to  root  out  their  city  from  the  earth.     The  inhabi- 
tants were  marched  out  at  the  gates,  and  after  having  endured 
much  misery  from  the  want  of  shelter,  were   distributed  into 
four  open  villages,  which  they  were  compelled  to  build,  each  two 
leagues  apart  from  the  rest,  where  they  were  placed  under  the 
inspection   of  imperial  officers.     The  houses  of  the  city  were 
doomed  to  destruction,  which  was  zealously  and  effectually  exe- 
cuted by  the  men  of  Lodi  and  other  hostile  towns,  to  whom  the 
work  was  entrusted.     Churches  and  monasteries  alone  remained 
standing,  amid  masses  of  rubbish  surrounded  by  shattered  frag- 

•  As  a  specimen  of  his  policy,  see  Ep.     1162  (Patrol,  clx.) ;  Sire  Ratil,  Morat. 
1051,  to  Henry,  Archbishop  of  Reims.         vi.  1187;  Gunther,  viii.  239,  seqq.     For 

*  O.  Moreno,  1022 ;  Schmidt,  ii.  615-6.    the  custom  of    holding  swords  to   tlie 
"  Fridcr.  ap.  Martene,  Thesaur.  i.  473 ;    throat,  see  (Jrimm,  Deutsche  RcchtsaltiT- 

O.  Morena,  1087.  1099,  1101;  O.  San-    tliumor,  714. 

bias.   15;    Annal.   Colon.   11G2  (Purtz,        *  Otto  Morcna,  1101;  Annal.  Colon. 

xvii.);  Auctar.   Afflighem.   Sigeb.   a.d.     1162;  Ludon,  xi.  67. 
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ments  of  the  walls  which  had  so  long  defied  the  imperial  power/ 
Immense  plunder  was  carried  off;'  and  among  the  losses  which 
were  most  deplored  by  the  Milanese,  was  that  of  some  relics  of 
especial  sanctity — the  bodies  of  St.  Felix  and  St.  Nabor,  and, 
above  all,  those  of  the  Three  Kings  of  the  East,  which  were 
believed  to  have  been  presented  by  St.  Helena  to  archbishop 
Eustorgius,  and  were  now  transferred  by  the  imperial  chancellor, 
Reginald  of  Cologne,  to  be  the  chief  treasure  of  his  ovm  cathedral.* 

All  Lombardy  was  subdued ;  the  fortifications  of  some  cities 
were  destroyed,  and  all  were  put  under  the  administration  of 
podestas,  who,  except  in  cases  of  special  favour,  as  at  Lodi, 
were  always  chosen  from  families  unconnected  with  the  places 
which  they  were  to  govern.® 

Alexander  in  the  mean  time,  after  a  residence  of  sixteen 
months  at  Anagni,  had  returned  to  Kome  in  April,  11()1; 
bat,  finding  his  residence  there  unsafe,  he  soon  withdrew  to 
Terracina ;  and  at  length  he  resolved,  like  so  many  of  his  pre- 
decessors, to  seek  a  refuge  in  France.*  In  April,  1162,  he 
landed  at  Montpellier,  where  he  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm ;  and  there  he  held  a  council,  at  which  he  renewed 
his  excommunication  of  the  antipope  and  the  emperor,  with 
their  adherents.®  The  conquest  of  ILlan  now  enabled  Frederick 
to  return  to  Italy,  and  he  invited  the  French  king — whose 
adhesion  to  Alexander  was  still  believed  to  be  wavering*^ — 
to  a  conference  at  St.  Jean  de  Losne,  in  Burgundy,  with  a 
view  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  as  to  the  papacy. 
It  was  proposed  that  each  sovereign  should  be  accompanied 
to  the  place  of  meeting  by  the  pope  whose   cause  he    es- 

r  Frid.  in  D'Achery.  iii.  536;  Burk-  Patrol,  clx.  498;  Sire  Raul,  1190.    The 

hani  (le  Excidio  Modiol.,  in  Frehcr,  i.  annotator  of  Otto  Morena,  iu  Muratori, 

236;  Ghron.  Allerspach.,  in  Cania.  ILL,  vi.  1153,  calls  the  removal  "execrabile 

ii.    2G0;     Otto    Sanblas.     16;     Sig^eb.  sacrilegium."     A  Lie^  chronicler  says 

Aactar.  Affligh.   a.d.  1163;    Otto  Mo-  that   tiie  relica  of  the  Mivgi  had  been 

rena,  1101 ;  Chron.  Ursperg.  223;  Pagi,  promised  to  Henry,  bialiop  of  Lie'ge,  but 

xix.  200 ;  Rauiner,  ii.  96-7 ;  Luden,  x.  m  consequeuce  of  iiia  death  were  secured 

72,  scqq.    Luden  does  not  agree  with  by  Heginald.    (Marteue,  Coll.  Ampl.  iv. 

Kaumer  in  thinking  that  the  accoimta  of  1081).)    The  sareophaguu  which  formerly 

tlie  destruction  arc  exaggerated.  contained  the  relic«  is  still  to  be  seen  in 

«  The  chronicler  of  Petershusen  (Pa-  the  church  of  St.  Eustorgiua  at  Milan. 

trol.   cxliii.  375)   says  that  out  of  the  See  Handbook  of  N.  Italy,  176,  ed.  1860. 

money  got  from  Milan  and  from  other  «  O.  M<jrena,  1109-12. 

cities  which  were  terrified  by  its  full,  *•  Ep.  46 ;  Jaife,  683.    For  his  recep- 

the  emperor  gave  a  tenth  to  German  and  tion  at  Genoa,  see  Cafiari  in  Pertz,  xviii. 

I tulian  monasteries.  3 1 . 

•  Annales  Egmond.  in  Pertz,  xvi.  465 ;  «  Epp.  64,  73 ;  Card.  Arag.  19 ;  Reu- 

AnnaL  8.  Disebod.  1162  ;  Annul.  Colon,  tcr,  i.  19:^6. 

lU'A;  Annal.  Isingruni,  1160  (ib.  xvii.) ;  '  Reutor,  i.  200. 

Will.  Neubrig.  ii.  8;    Rob.  de  Monte, 
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poused,  and  that  the  decision    should  be  committed  to  an 
equal  number  of  laymen  and  ecclesiastics.     Alexander,  how- 
ever, as  before,  refused   to  submit  to  any  judgment,*  and  ho 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  meeting.      In  this,   indeed,   he 
was  unsuccessful ;  but  through  his  influence  Louis  went  into 
the  negociations  with  a  disposition  to  catch  at  any  occasion 
for  withdrawing.      On  one  occasion,  after  having  waited  for 
some  hours  on  the  bridge  of  St.  John  de  Losne,  while  Frederick 
was  accidentally  delayed,  the  king   washed   his  hands  in  the 
Sa6ne,  and  rode  off,  declaring  tliat  his  engagement  was  at  an 
end ;  and,  although  he  was  persuaded  by  the  emperor's  represen- 
tations to  resume  the  negotiations,  they  ended  in  mutual  dis- 
satisfaction.^ 

The  pope  was  visited,  at  the  monastery  of  Dole,  in  Aqui- 
taine,  by  Henry  of  England,  who  kissed  his  feet,  refused  to 
be  seated  in  his  presence,  except  on  the  ground,  and  pre- 
sented him  with  rich  gifts ;  *  and  soon  after  he  had  an 
interview  with  Louis  and  Henry  at  Toucy,  on  the  Loire, 
where  both  kings  received  him  with  the  greatest  reverence, 
and  each  held  a  rein  of  his  horse  as  they  led  him  to  his  tent> 
It  was  agreed  that  a  council  should  be  held  at  Tours 
*  in  the  following  year ;  and  at  Whitsuntide  this  assembly 
met  Seventeen  cardinals,  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  bishops, 
and  upwards  of  four  hundred  abbots  were  present;  among 
the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  was  Thomas  Becket,  lately 
promoted  by  Henry  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Canterbury.™ 
Alexander  was  solemnly  acknowledged  by  this  great  assembly, 
and  among  its  canons  was  one  which  annulled  the  ordinations 
of  Octavian."  Both  by  Henry  and  by  Louis  the  pope  was 
requested  to  choose  for  himself  a  residence  within  their  domin- 
ions ;  and  having  fixed  on  the  city  of  Sens,  he  settled  there  in 
October,  1163.*» 

The  antipope  Octavian  or  Victor  died  at  Lucca,  in  1164.^*  It 
is  supposed  that  Frederick  was  inclined  to  take  advantage  of 
this  event,  in  order  to  a  reconciliation  with  Alexander,  but  that 

«  Ep.  91.  »  C.  9. 

*»  Alex.  Ep.  96 ;  Henr.  Rem.  in  Bou-        °  Card.  Arag.  25.      For  his  move- 

quet,  xvi.  30;   Frider.   ib.  690,  scqq. ;  monts,  see  Bouquet,  xv.  721,  seqq^  or 

Card.  Arag.  21-2;  Helmold,  i.  90 ;  An-  Jaffe. 

nal.  Colon,  p.  T77 ;  Raumer,  ii.  102-4  ;        p  April  20  (Jaffe').    Miracles  are  said 

Siemondi,  v.  441-2  ;  Renter,  i.  212.  to  have  been  done  at  his  tomb  (Acerb. 

»  Card.  Arag.  22.  Morena,  in  Murat.  vi.  1125;   Annales 

•»  Rob.  de  Monte,  Patrol,  clx.  496.  l*alith.  in  Pcrtz,  xvi.  92),  to  the  grout 

"  Hard.  VI.,  ii.  1589,  seqq.  in<lignation  of  Barouius,  1164.  32. 
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a  fresh  election  was  urged  on  by  the  chancellor,  Eeginald  of 
Cologne,  whom  Alexander  describes  as  "  the  author  and  head  of 
the  Church's  troubles."  ^  Two  only  of  the  cardinals  who  had 
sided  with  Octayian  survived  ;  and  one  of  them,  Guy  of  Crema, 
was  chosen  by  the  single  vote  of  the  other,  and  was  April  22, 
consecrated  by  Henry,  bishop  of  Liege.  It  was  noted  ^^^'*- 
by  the  opposite  party,  as  a  token  of  Divine  judgment,  that  the 
bishop  who  had  ventured  to  perform  this  unexampled  consecra- 
tion, although  he  himself,  as  well  as  Hillin,  archbishop  of 
Treves,  had  revised  to  be  set  up  as  antipope,  died  within  the 
year.'  Whatever  the  emperor's  earlier  feelings  may  have  been, 
he  now  resolved  to  give  a  strenuous  support  to  the  antipope,  who 
styled  himself  Paschal  IIL  It  seemed  likely  that  Henry 
of  England,  the  most  powerful  sovereign  in  Europe,  whose 
territories  in  France  exceeded  those  of  Louis,  might  be  won 
to  the  imperialist  side;  for  archbishop  Becket,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  set  up  in  behalf  of  the  clergy  pretensions 
to  immunity  from  all  secular  jurisdiction,  had  found  him- 
self obliged  to  flee  from  England,  and  had  been  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  Louis  and  Alexander.  In 
the  hope,  therefore,  of  profiting  by  the  English  king's  resent- 
ment at  the  favour  displayed  towards  one  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  enemy  of  his  royal  rights,  Frederick  despatched  Reginald 
of  Cologne  into  England,  with  proposals  for  a  matrimonial  al- 
liance between  the  families  of  the  two  sovereigns,  and  also  with 
a  charge  to  negotiate  in  order  to  detach  Henry  from  Alex- 
ander's party.  But,  although  Henry  was  willing  to 
consider  such  proposals,  the  envoys  found  the  English 
in  general  zealous  for  the  cause  of  Becket  and  of  the  pope,  to 
such  a  degree  that,  in  token  of  abhorrence  of  the  schism,  the 
altars  on  which  the  imperialist  clergy  had  celebrated  mass  were 
thrown  down,  or  were  solemnly  purified  from  the  contamination 
of  their  rites.'  The  king,  however,  agreed  to  send  representa- 
tives to  a  great  diet  which  was  to  meet  at  Wiirzburg,  under  the 
emperor's  presidency,  at  Whitsuntide  1165.  At  the  second  ses- 
sion of  this  diet,  Reginald  appeared,  with  the  English  envoys, 
and  his  counsels  swayed  the  judgment  of  the  assembly;  an 
oath  of  adhesion  to  Paschal  was  exacted ;  and  not  only  were 

<  Ep.  254;   Ohron.  Pisan.  in  Murat.  470;    Annal.    Colon,    ad.  1164  (ib.) ; 

yi.   175;   Schmidt,  ii.  619;    Luden,  xi.  Card.  Arag.  25.     See  Luden,  xi.  626; 

627.  Renter,  ii,  15-6.         •  K.  de  Diceto,  539. 

'  Annal.   Rcichcrsp.   in  Pertz,  xvii. 
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those  present  required  to  swear  that  they  would  never  ac- 
knowledge Alexander  or  any  of  his  line,  and  would  never 
accept  any  absolution  from  their  oaths,  but  it  was  provided 
that,  at  the  emperor's  death,  his  successor  should  be  obliged 
to  swear  in  like  terms  before  receiving  the  crown.  This 
oath,  however,  was  not  taken  so  completely  as  Frederick  had 
designed.  A  few  only  of  the  laity  swore;  of  the  prelates, 
some  were  absent,  some  refused  it,  some  took  it  with  quali- 
fications which  destroyed  its  force.  And  although  the  Eng- 
lish envoys  swore  to  it,  their  act  was  afterwards  disavowed 
by  their  master,  as  having  been  done  in  excess  of  his  in- 
structions.* 

Reginald  of  Cologne,  who  had  hitherto  remained  in  tlie 
order  of  deacon — apparently  lest,  by  accepting  consecration 
from  schismatics,  he  should  put  a  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
reconciliation  with  Alexander," — was  now  compelled  to  pledge 
himself  to  the  schism  by  receiving  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood at  Wtirzburg,  and  to  the  episcopate  a  few  months 
later,  in  his  own  city  ;*  and  other  elect  dignitaries  were  re- 
quired to  commit  themselves  in  like  manner.^  But  Conrad, 
archbishop  elect  of  Mentz,  while  passing  through  France  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  St.  James  of  Compostella,  was  reconciled  to 
Alexander,  and  from  that  time  steadily  adhered  to  him.* 
Eberhard,  archbishop  of  Salzburg,  had  throughout  been  the 
chief  supporter  of  Alexander's  interest  in  Germany,  and  had 
received  from  hira  at  once  a  reward  for  his  fidelity  and 
an  increase  of  influence,  in  being  invested  with  the  office 
of  legate.*  His  successor,  the  emperor's  uncle  Conrad,  after 
having  for  some  time  appeared  doubtful,  now  declared  openly 
in  favour  of  Alexander,  and  was  in  consequence  denounced  as 
an  enemy  of  the  empire ;  his  territory  was  laid  waste,  his  city 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  property  of  the  see  was  distributed 
among  Frederick's  followers.** 

The  bishop  of  Palestrina,  whom  Alexander  had  left  aa  his 

»  Hard    VI.  ii.  1613,  seqq.;   Ep.  94  «  Anna!.  Colon.,  aj).  11G5. 

atl  Alex.  (Patrol,  cc.) ;  Will.  Caiituur.  ib.  r  Chron.  Allerep.  in  Canis.   TIL,  ii. 

cxc.  241 ;  Frider.  ap.  Hard.  1614 ;  Alex.  261. 

Ep.  357;  Annal.  Katispon,  1165  (Pertz,  «  Annal.  ErpheBfurd.  in  Ptrtz,  xvi. 

xvii. , ;  Append,  ad  Radcv.  558  :  Hefele,  23 ;  Ilaumer.  ii.  136. 

V.  575-y.    See  Life  of  Becket,  174-7.  »  Hist.  CJalara.  Eccl.  Salisb..   Patrol. 

"  Luden.  xi.  194;  Joh.  Sar.  Ep.  59,  cxcvi.  1540,8cqq.   See  Alex.  Epp.  62, 97. 

col.  41  0.    See  aa  to  the  similar  case  of  131,  &c. ;  Cbron.  Magni,  in  Pertz,  xvii. 

Theodoric,    of   Metz,  Annal.   MetUina.  »>  Annal.  Katispon.  1165  (Pertz,  xvii.); 

(Patrol,  dxiii.  600);  nlso  Cbron.  Hildcs-  Hist  Odum.  Eccl.  Saliab.;  Raumer,  ii.. 

heim.  in  Leibnitz,  ii.  748.  136 ;  Hefelo.  v.  580. 
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vicar  in  Borne,  was  dead,  and  his  successor,  Cardinal  John, 
by  a  skilful  application  of  money  which  had  been  raised  by  long 
and  nigent  begging  in  France,  England,  and  Sicily,*  had  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  the  Eomans  to  invite  his  master  back.^ 
Alexander  sailed  from  Maguelone  in  September,  1165,  and,  after 
having  yisited  the  Sicilian  king  at  Messina,  landed  at  Ostia.® 
His  reception  at  Eome  was  a  scene  of  extraordinary  en- 
thnsiasm.  The  senate,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  people  bearing  olive-branches  in  their  hands, 
pressed  forth  to  meet  him,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  city  with  the  liveliest  demonstrations  of  joy ;  and  at  the 
Lateran  Gate  he  was  met  by  almost  the  whole  of  the  re- 
maining population,  among  whom  the  Jews,  carrying  the  book 
of  their  law  "  according  to  custom,"  are  especially  mentioned 
as  conspicuous/  The  antipope,  Pasclial,  in  the  mean  time, 
resided  at  Viterbo,  where  he  is  described  as  making  use  of 
the  emperor's  soldiers  to  levy  exactions  from  passing  mer- 
chants and  pilgrims.^ 

The  measures  which  the  emperor  had  taken  on  his  last  visit 
to  Italy  had  produced  great  dissatisfaction.  The  severities 
exercised  against  the  Milanese  excited  general  pity,  so  that  even 
cities  which  had  before  been  hostile  to  them  received  and 
harboured  their  fugitives.  The  podestas  carried  on  a  system 
of  vexations  alike  cruel  and  petty  towards  the  people,  and, 
according  to  even  an  imperialist  writer,  they  exacted  seven  times 
as  much  as  they  were  entitled  to.**  Some  of  these  hated  officials 
were  murdered.  Cities  which  had  adhered  to  the  emperor  in 
his  difficulties  now  found  themselves  subjected  to  the  same 
oppression  as  others ;  and  cries  of  discontent  from  all  quarters 
>vere  carried  to  the  imperial  court.*  Frederick  resolved  on  a 
fresh  expedition  across  the  Alps,  but  wtxs  unprovided  with  a 
sufficient  army,  and  found  himself  obliged  to  pay  court  to  the 
princes  of  Germany,  who  were  more  and  more  disincHned  to 


*Seo  Alex.   Epp.   1G5-6,  383.  458;  (Camden  Society),  35.     Pasclial  had.  in 

lt|trou,  archbishop  of  Roueii,  in  lifmquet,  the  end  of  II 05,  granted  at  the  Em- 

^^"i-  626 ;  and  many  letters  in  tlio  Uecket  peror's  request  the  beatification  of  Cliarle- 

^''lection.  magne.    Sto  vol.  ii.  249  (233);  Raimier, 

*•  Canl.  Arag.  Patrol,  ii.  18,  27.  ii.   137;    Noppius,    Geach.    der    Stadt 

•  Alex.  Ep.  373;  Card.  Arag.  27.  Aachen,  254,  se^iq. 

'  Ep.  375;  Canl.  Arag.  28.  >»  Acerb.  Morena,  in  Miirat.  vi.  1127- 

^  8ig(}bert.    Contiii.    Aquicinct.,  a.d.  31;  Sismondi,  R.  I.    i.  3G1-2;    Luden, 

/,  t;o  (Patrol,  clx.).     Compare  Peter  of  xi.  144-0.  213;  Raumer,  ii.  141. 

nil'          ...               ..             .  ._..         __ 


., '*is  as    to    the    preceding    anti-pope, 
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*  Card.  Arag.  Patrol,  cc.  20  r  Schmidt, 
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assist  him.^  But  at  length,  in  the  Autumn  of  1166,  the  emperor 
was  able  to  lead  a  powerful  army  into  Italy."  After  having 
crossed  the  Alps,  he  found  himself  beset  with  petitions  from  the 
Lombards,  who  had  looked  to  his  arrival  as  an  opportunity  for 
obtaining  redress  of  their  grievances ;  but  he  put  these  applica- 
tions aside,  and  advanced  towards  Rome."  The  Greek  emperor, 
Manuel,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  discords  between  the 
papacy  and  the  empire.  He  had  proposed  to  Alexander  that 
the  imperial  crown  of  Kome  should  be  united  with  that  rf 
Constantinople,  and  had  held  out  a  prospect  of  reunion  between 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches,  to  which  the  pope  had 
appeared  favourable.**  The  gold  of  Manuel  had  established 
a  strong  interest  in  Italy,  and  his  troops  held  possession  of 
Ancona.P  For  three  weeks  Frederick  besieged  that  town ;  but 
while  he  was  detained  by  its  vigorous  resistance,  a  great  success 
was  achieved  by  a  part  of  his  force  which  had  been  sent  on 
before  him,  under  the  command  of  Reginald  of  Cologne,  and  of 
May  29,  Christian,  who  had  been  substituted  for  Conrad  in  the 
ii<^7.  gee  of  Mentz.^  These  warlike  prelates  encountered 
at  Monte  Porzio  an  army  which  the  Romans  had  sent  forth 
against  their  feudal  enemies,  the  imperialist  and  antipapal 
citizens  of  Tusculum ;  and  they  defeated  it  with  an  amount  of 
loss  which  although  very  variously  reported,  is  spoken  of  as  the 
greatest  calamity  that  had  befallen  Rome  since  the  battle  of 
Canna?.""  On  hearing  of  this  victory,  Frederick  concluded  an 
accommodation  with  the  defenders  of  Ancona,  and  advanced  to 
Rome,  where  he  gained  possession  of  the  Leonine  city,  while 
Pisan  galleys  made  their  way  up  to  the  bridge  of  St  Angelo  for 
his    assistance.'    llie    Romans   had    in   great    numbers    fled 

k  Schmidt,  ii.  C20.  bus  Morena  (1U7) ;  at  more  than  3000 

"  "  Ex  omDibiis  regni  visceribus  con-  bv  the  Ghibelline  annalist  of  Piacenza 

gregato  exercitu."    O.  Sanblas.  20.  (Pertz,  xviii.  462) ;  at  upwards  of  6000 

»  Acerb.  Morena,  1131.  by  Albert  of  Stade  (a.d.  1167,  in  PeHz. 

o  Curd.  Arag.  (30)  ogrecB  with  Cinna-  xvi.) ;  at  9000  by  Lambert  Waterlos  (ib. 

mus  (vi.  4)  tlmt  the  Pope  gave  Manuel  540) ;   at  10000  by  the  Erfurt  annalist 

reason  tobclieye  him  favourable.  (ib.  23);  at  12000  by  Helmold  (ii.  10); 

p  Acerb.   Morena,  ii.  83;    Gibbon,  v.  at  15000  by  Otho  of  St  Blaise  (20). 

363-4.     For   correspondence  with    the  The  aunaliet  of  Cologne  says  that  9000 

Greek  court,  see  Alex.   Kpp.  197,  200,  were  killed  and  6000  taken;  and  that 

212,  317  ;  Ep.  ad  Alex.  34,  &c.  the  Romans  spoke  of  only  2000  out  of 

«»  For  an  account  of  Christian,  see  42000  as  having  returned  (Chron.  a.d. 

Albert  of  Stade,    in   Pertz,   xvi.  347.  1166,  Pertz,  xvii.).     Raumer  (ii.  144\ 

Also    Mrs.  Busk's  "Medieval  Popes,  and   Luden  (xi.   236,  643)  follow  tlie 

&c"  ii.  79.  lowest  of  these  estimates.   See  Muratori, 

'  Card.     Arag.      80;     Append,    ad  Annali  VI.  i.  406-7;  Gibbon,  vi.  352; 

Radevic.  559.    The  loss  is  reckoned  at  Gregorov.  iv.  541-2. 

2000  slain  and  3000  prisoners  by  Acer-  •  Chron.  Pisan.  in  Murat.  VI.  180. 
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fbr  refdge  to  St.  Peter's,  which  in  those  unquiet  times  had  been 
ooiiYerted  into  a  fortification.*    For  several  days  the  emperor 
besieged  it  in  vain,  until  at  length  a  neighbouring  church  was 
set  on  fira     The  flames  speedily  caught  the  porch  of 
the  great  basilica;  the  defenders  were  driven  from  their        "  ^ 
posts  by  smoke  and  heat;    the  gates  were  broken  in  with 
axes,  and  within  the  holy  building  a  slaughter  ensued  which 
Teached  even  to  the  high  altar.'*    The  antipope,  Paschal,  was 
bfooght  from  Viterbo,  and  was  enthroned  in  St.  Peter's,  where, 
on  the  feast  of  St  Peter  ad  Vincula,  the  emperor  and 
the  empress  were  crowned  by  his  hands.*     An  oath  of         "^'  '  ' 
fealty  was  exacted  of  the  Bomans,  while  Frederick  engaged  to 
acknowledge  the  privileges  of  their  senatorial  government.^ 

Alexander  had  taken   refuge,   under  the  protection  of  the 

Frangipanis,  in  a  fortress  constructed  within  the  ruins  of  the 

Goloflseam.     It  was  proposed  by  the  emperor  that  both  popes 

should  resign,  on  condition  that  the  orders  conferred  by  each 

ahould  be  acknowledged,  and  that  a  new  successor  of  St.  Peter 

should  be  chosen.     The  scheme  was  urged  on  Alexander  by  the 

Bomans,   whom  both  parties  had   been  trying  to   conciliate 

by  bribes ;  but  he  again  declared  that  the  Eoman  pontiff  was 

subject  to  no  earthly  judgment,  and  refused  to  cede  the  office 

which  God  had  conferred  on  him.*    At  this  crisis,  two  Sicilian 

vessels  arrived,  bearing  a  large  sum  of  money  for  his  relief,*  and 

offering  him  the  means  of  escape;    but,  although  he   gladly 

received  the  money,  and  distributed  it  among  his  adherents,  he 

declined  to  embark,  and,  escaping  from  Eome  in  the  disguise  of 

a  pilgrim,  made  his  way  to  his  own  city  of  Benevento.     There 

the  scheme  for  reuniting  the  empires  and  the  churches  of  East 

and  West  was  again  proposed  to  him   by  ambassadors  from 

Manuel;  but  he  declined   to  engage  in  it  on  account  of  its 

formidable  difficulties.*^ 

Scarcely  had  Frederick  established  himself  in  possession 
of  Rome,  when  a  pestilence  of  unexampled  violence  broke  out 
among  the  Germans.®  In  one  week  the  greater  part  of  his  army 
IKJiished.     Men  were  struck  down  while  mounting  their  horses  ; 

»  See  Gerhoh.  in  Ps.  64.  c  52  (Patrol.        »  Oard.  Arng.  29-32. 
ciciv.x  '  See  Joh.  ISurisb.   Ep.  145,  Patrol. 

•  0.  Sanblas.  20 ;  Acerb.  Morena,  1 133,    cxcix.  138. 

J151;  Card.  Arag.  31 ;  Holmold.  ii.  10 ;  ^  Card.  Arng.  31,  34. 

(jregorov.  iv.  545-7.  "  The  Ghibelliue  annalist  of  Piacenza 

*  Helmold.  ii.  10.  ascribes   it  to  the  effect  of  a  min-faU 
'  Annal.  GoIud,  in  Pertz,  xvii.  781;  "quro  vocatur   fxuobo.*'     Pertz.    xviii, 

A' iTb.  Morena,  1153.  4G2. 
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some,  who  were  engaged  in  burying  their  comrades,  fell  dead 
into  the  open  graves.  Unburied  corpses  tainted  the  air,  and 
among  the  Romans  themselves  the  ravages  of  the  disease  were 
terrible.  The  emperor  s  loss  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  25,000 ; 
and  the  papal  party  saw  a  divine  ratification  of  Alexander's 
curses  in  a  visitation  which  destroyed  the  power  of  the  "  new 
Sennacherib,"  and  carried  oflF  the  chiefs  of  his  sacrilegious  host— 
among  them,  the  indefatigable  Reginald  of  Cologne,  Frederick 
of  Rothenburg,  son  of  King  Conrad,  the  younger  Welf  of 
Bavaria,  and  a  multitude  of  other  prelates  and  nobles.*  Stripped 
of  his  strength  by  this  calamity,  Frederick  withdrew  to  the 
north  of  Italy,  almost  as  a  fugitive,  and  death  further  thinned 
his  ranks  as  he  went  along.®  All  Lombardy  was  now  combined 
against  him ;  for  his  neglect  of  the  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  on  his  arrival  in  Italy  had  led  the  people  to  charge 
on  the  emperor  himself  the  oppressions  which  they  endured  at 
the  hands  of  his  officers ;  and  the  exactions  of  these  officers  were 
even  aggravated  beyond  their  old  measure.  While  Frederick 
was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Ancona,  the  chief  cities  of  Lombardy 
had  entered  into  a  league  for  twenty  years,  with  the  declared 
object  of  restoring  the  state  of  things  which  had  prevailed  under 
the  emperor  Henry.'  Even  the  imperialist  Lodi  was  coerced 
by  its  neighbours  into  joining  this  league,  and  Pavia  alone  stood 
aloof.'  The  confederates  had  contrived  to  rebuild  the  waUs  oi 
Milan,  and  to  restore  its  inhabitants;  and  in  this  they  were 
aided  with  money  not  only  by  the  Greek  emperor,  but  (which 
we  read  with  some  surprise)  by  Henry  of  England.*^  The  spirit  oi 
revolt  was  fanned  by  the  tidings  of  the  emperor  s  great  disaster. 
He  summoned  an  assembly  to  meet  at  Pavia ;  but  few  attended, 
and  in  token  of  defiance  to  the  Lombards,  and  of  the  vengeance 
which  he  was  resolved  to  execute  on  them,  he  threw  down  his 
gauntlet  as  he  denounced  them   with   the  ban  of  the  empire.' 

'  Otto    Sanblas.    20;     Append,    a^l  women  of  Rome  were  unable  to  find 

Radev.  559 ;  Annal.  Egmond.  in  Pertz,  husbands.     Hehnold.  ii.  10 ;  App.  ad 

xvi.  466;  Annal.   Colon.    782;   Lamb.  Radev.  559.    •  A.Morena,  Ck>ntin.  1155. 

Waterlos.  ib.,  540  (who,  however,  reckons  '  Otto  Morena,  1133, 1143 ;  Sire  Raul, 

the  loss  at  only  7000) ;  Hist  Galamit.  1188,  1190 ;  Card.  Arag.  26.     Siamondi 

Eccl.   Salisburg.,   Patrol,  cxcvi.   1548;  supposes  Henry  IV.  to  be  meant  (Rep. 

Joh.  Sarisb.  Epp.  201,  218,  220;  Thorn.  Ital  i.  376);   Hallam  is  for  Henry  V, 

Oantuar.  Ep.  6  (Patrol,  exc.) ;  Sicartl ,  (i.  237).    See  on  the  subject  Muratori, 

ib.    ccxiii.    513 ;    Acerbus   Morena,    in  Antiq.  Ital.,  v.  261. 

Murat.  vi.  1153.    The  last-named  chro-  »  O.  Mor.  1143. 

nider  himself  died  at  Sienna  in  oonse-  »»  Joh.   Sarisb.   Ep.   218 ;   Pagi.  xis^ 

quence  of  the  plague  (ib.  1155).    It  is  355;  see  Liverani,  Spicileg.  548. 

said  that,  in  consequence  of  the  slaughter  '  O.  Morena,   1157;  Siamondi,  R.  X 

at  Monte  Porzio,  and  of  the  pla^e.  the  L  385. 
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Ab  he  moved  towards  the  Alps,  the  people  rose  on  him,  and 
harassed  him  with  straggling  attacks  which  his  reduced  force  was 
hardly  safficient  to  repel.  At  Susa  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  he 
\fas  driven  to  make  his  escape  across  the  mountains  in  disguise.*^ 
After  this  withdrawal,  the  confederate  cities,  with  a  view  of 
keeping  in  check  his  only  remaining  allies — the  citizens  of  Pavia 
and  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat — ^built  in  a  strong  position,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Tanaro  and  the  Bormida,  a  town  to  which,  in 
honour  of  the  pope,  they  gave  the  name  of  Alexandria.  The 
population  was  brought  together  from  all  parts  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  and  a  free  republican  government  was  organised. 
Alexandria,  although  at  first  derided  as  a  "city  of  straw,""* 
made  very  rapid  progress.  At  the  end  of  its  first  year,  it  could 
boast  of  fifteen  thousand  fighting  men  ;  and  in  its  second  year, 
Alexander,  at  the  request  of  its  consuls,  erected  it  into  an 
qnscopal  see.  The  first  bishop  was  nominated  by  the  pope,  but 
he  apologised  for  this  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  and  assured 
the  clergy  that  it  should  not  prejudice  their  right  of  election  in 
futnre.'* 

Eager  as  Frederick  was  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Lombards 
for  his  late  humihation,  seven  years  elapsed  before  he  could 
again  venture  into  Italy.  In  the  mean  time  the  pope  was 
strengthening  himself  greatly.  His  alliance  with  the  growing 
power  of  the  Lombard  cities  was  drawn  closer,  and  he  was  care- 
ful to  promote  internal  unity  among  them.**  The  antipope 
Paschal  died  at  Rome  in  September,  1168,  and,  although  John 
of  Struma,  Bishop  of  Tusculum,  was  set  up  as  his  successor, 
tinder  the  name  of  Calixtus  III.,  there  was  little  reason  to  fear 
this  new  competitor.^  The  contest  between  Henry  II.  and  Becket 
had  ended  in  the  archbishop's  return  to  England,  after  an  exile  of 
«even  years,  and  his  murder,  in  his  own  cathedral,  by  Dec.  29, 
four  knights  of  the  royal  household.  The  horror  ^^^^• 
excited  by  this  crime  redounded  principally  to  the  advantage  of 
Alexander.     Popular  enthusiasm  was  arrayed  on  the  side  of  the 

^Otto  Sanblaa.  20;    Joh.  Sar.  Ep.  themselves    in    1169  to  pay  a   yearly 

244;  Cf.  Chron.  Urepcrg.  226;   Luden,  tribufo  to  the  pope.    Antiq.  Ital.  v.  831. 

xi.  146-8.  °  Ep.  851. 

■"Paleanimcivitas," Chron.  Ureperg.  p  Card.   Amg.  35;  Planck,   iv.  894. 

226 :  Sicard.  in  Patrol,  ocxiii.  514 ;   Ro-  The  unimportanoe  of  Calixtua  may  be 

^^a.  Salem,  in  Muiat.  vii.  213.  inferred  from  the  notice  of  liim  in  the 

•Cord.  Arag.   33,  44;    O.   Sanblas.  Chronicle  of  Melrose  (Ode  and  Fell,  i.), 

22;  Alex.  Ep.  1234;   Sismondi,   R.  I.  a.d.  1168- "Tertius  anti papa,  cujus  no- 

^;    Muratori    gives  a  document  by  men  ignoratur,  qui  et  ignorans  ignora- 

^^ich  the  piople  of  Alexandria  bound  bitur,  elevatus  CBt.'* 

u  'i 
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liierarcliy,  and  Henry's  enemies,  lay  as  well  as  ecclesiastical, 
beset  the  pope  with  entreaties  for  vengeance  on  him. '  The  king 
was  fain  to  purchase  reconciliation  with  the  church  by  humble 
messages,  and  by  submitting  to  terms  dictated  by  two  legates  at 
Avranches,  in  May,  1172.  His  sons  were  stirred  up  by  Queen 
Eleanor  to  rebellion,  which  was  sanctified  by  a  reference  to  the 
wrongs  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  (for  Becket  had  been  canonised 
by  Alexander  in  Lent,  1173) ;  and  in  the  extremity  of  his 
danger  the  king  repaired  to  Canterbury  as  a  penitent,  walked 
barefooted  from  the  outskirts  of  the  city  to  the  cathedral,  spent 
a  night  in  prayer  at  the  tomb  of  his  late  antagonist,  and,  after 
protesting  his  deep  remorse  for  the  hasty  words  from  which  the 
murderers  had  taken  occasion  for  their  crime,  submitted  to  be 
scourged  by  every  one  of  the  monks.*^ 

Frederick,  although  he  had  required  a  profession  of  obedience 
to  the  antipope  Calixtus,  soon  after  made  overtures  to  Alexander ; 
but  the  pope  steadily  refused  to  enter  into  any  treaty  which 
should  not  include  his  Lombard  and  Sicilian  allies.'  In  Germany 
the  emperor  proceeded  with  vigour,  and  succeeded  in  enforcing 
general  submission  to  his  will;'  and  in  1174  he  was  able  to 
cross  the  Mont  Cenis  at  the  head  of  an  army,  which  was  in 
great  measure  composed  of  mercenaries  or  (as  they  were  then 
styled)  Brabanqons.  Susa,  the  first  Italian  city  which  he 
reached,  was  given  up  to  the  flames  in  revenge  for  the  insults 
which  it  had  formerly  offered  to  him  ;  and  for  four  months  he 
closely  besieged  Alexandria,  from  which,  after  having  had  his 
camp  burnt  by  a  sally  of  the  defenders,  he  was  at  length  driven 
off  by  the  approach  of  a  Lombard  army.*  Archbishop  Christian 
of  Mentz,  who  had  been  sent  on  in  advance,  was  equally  unfor- 
tunate in  a  renewed  siege  of  Ancona ;  for  the  inhabitants,  after 
haying  been  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  distress,  were  delivered 
at  the  end  of  six  months  by  allies  whom  the  wealth  of  the 
Greek  emperor  had  raised  up  to  their  assistance.**    Negocia- 

1  Gervas.  Dorob.  in  Twysden,  1427;  rick  attempted    to  gain    poescssion  of 

Hoveilen,  308,  a.    For  a  full  account  of  Alexandria  by  treachery  during  a  truce 

the  penance,  see  Stanley's  Memorials  of  which  had  been  concluded  for  the  so- 

Oanterbury.  lemnities  of  Easter   (Card.   Arag.  41; 

'  Joh.    Sarisb.    Ep.    292,    col.    337;  Rorauuld.  Salem,   in  Murat  vii.  213). 

Raumer,    it.    155.       Alexander's    bio-  Notwithstanding  the  silence  of  the  Ger- 

grapher  treats  the  Emperor's  proposals  man  chroniclers,    Luden  is  inclined  to 

as  delusive  (Patr.  cc.  35) ;  but  this  opi-  believe  this  (xi.  662).    On  the  other  sido 

nion  is  not  generally  followed.  see  Raumer  (ii.  165),  and  Mrs.  Busk> 

■  Schmidt,  ii.  630 ;  Raumer,  ii.  152.  (ii.  128).     Comp.  Muratori,  vii.  lS-9. 

»  Card.  Ara^.  39-40 ;  R:iumer,  ii.  163-5.  "  By  some  this  sie^  is  placed  in  1 175B 

It  is  said  by  Italian  writers  that  Fredc-  (Buoncompagni,  in  Murat.  vi.  925,  seq.  » 
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tions  were  renewed  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope;  but 
eacli  wished  to  insist  on  terms  which  the  other  party  refused  to 
accept.*     Frederick  received  reinforcements  from   Germany; 
butj   through  the  refusal  of  his  cousin,   Henry  the  Lion,  of 
Saxony,  to  yield  him  active  support — although  it  is  said  that  the 
emperor  condescended  to  entreat  it  on  his  knees  ^ — ^he  found 
himself  unequally  matched   with    his  enemies;    and  on  the 
memorable  field  of  Legnano  the  leagued  Italian  cities,       May  29, 
which  a  few  years  before  he  had  despised  and  trampled       ^^^^* 
on,  were  yictorious.  Frederick  himself  was  unhorsed  in  the  battle, 
and  was  missing  until  after  some  days  he  appeared  again  at 
Pavia."    By  this  humiliation,  and  by  the  exhaustion  of  his  forces, 
the  emperor  was  reduced  to  treat  of  peace,  which  all  his  adherents 
combined  to  urge   on  him.     After  much  negociation,   certain 
preliminaries  were  agreed  on,  and  it  was  arranged  that  the  pope 
rfiould  meet  him  at  Venice — ^the  Venetians  and  their  doge  being 
required  to  swear  that  they  would  not  admit  the  emperor  into 
flieir  city  except  with  the  pope's  consent*    Alexander  embarked 
at  Viesti  on  the  9th  of  March,  1177,  and,  after  having  been 
carried  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  Dalmatian  coast,  where 
he  was  received  with   enthusiastic  reverence,  he  arrived  at 
Venice  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month.**     From  Venice  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Ferrara,  but  on  the  11th  of  May  he  returned,  and  in 
July  Frederick  arrived  at  Chioggia,  where  he  remained  until  the 
terms  of  peace  were  agreed  on.     By  these  it  was  provided  that 
the  emperor  should  abjure  the  antipope,  and  that  the  imperialist 
bishops,  on  making  a  like  abjuration,  should  be  allowed  to  retain 
their  sees.    The  Lombards  were  to  yield  the  emperor  the  same 
obedience  which  they  had  paid  to  his  predecessors  from  Henry  V. 
downwards,®  and  admitted  some  of  his  claims  as  to  allowances 
due  to  him  when  visiting  Italy;  while  the  emperor  acknow- 

Chron.  Piean.  fb. ;   8icard.  Crcmoncns.  ing  the  town  of  Goslftr.    Pertz,  xrii. 

in  Patrol,  ccxii.  514)  ;  byothera,  in  1174  ■  Otto  Sanblas.  23;  Card.  Arag.  45; 

(ChnoD.  Pisan.  in  Muiut.  vi. ;  Albert.  R.  de  Dlceto,  591 ;  Annal.  Colon,  a.d. 

Btad.  in   Pertz,  xvi.   34;    Raumer,  ii.  1175;  Annal.  Pegav.  in  Pertz,  xvi.  261. 

161);  Muratori  avows  a  change  of  opi-  For  the  date,  see  Muratori,  Ann.  VII.  ii. 

^ion  in  favour  of  the  later  date,  Annali,  25. 

Vn.  ii.  13.  •  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  147-150 ;  Rom.  Sa- 

*  Card.  Arag.  43 ;  Mnrat.  Antiq.  Ital.  lem.  m  Murat.  vii.  219-226 ;  Card.  Arag. 

^.  277 ;  Sismondi,  R.  I.  411.  45-6 ;  Alex.  Epp.  1252,  1256 ;  Hard.  VI. 

.  '  Chron.  Ursperg.  226 ;  A  mold.  Lubec.  ii.  1 656-7. 

y.  15  (Pertz,  XTi.) ;  Alb.  Stad.,  ib.  348.  ^  Card.  Arag.  54 ;  Hard.  VI.  ii  1655 ; 

l^en  denies   the    story,  xi.   341-350.  Jaffd. 

The  annalist  of  Marbach   (a.d.*  1180)  «  The  imperialists  had  wished  to  bar- 

^8  that  Henry  refused  to  assist  the  gain  for  the  relations  which  had  existed 

*^perw  except  on  condition  of  receiv-  under  Henry  IV.  See  Muratori,  Annali, 
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ledged  their  power  to  appoint  their  own  consuls,  to  fortiiy  their 
cities,  and  to  combine  for  the  defence  of  their  liberties.  Between 
the  emperor  and  the  papacy,  there  was  to  be  a  perpetual  peace ; 
with  the  Lombards,  a  truce  of  six  years,  and  one  of  fifteen 
years  with  the  king  of  Sicily.* 

The  emperor  was  then  allowed  to  approach  Venice,  and  on  the 
day  after  his  arrival  there,  performed  his  abjuration 

"^  'in  the  presence  of  two  cardinals.  On  the  same  day 
his  first  meeting  with  the  pope  took  place  in  the  great  square  of 
St.  Mark's,  where  Alexander  and  his  cardinals  were  seated  in 
front  of  the  gates  of  the  church.  The  emperor,  laying  aside 
his  outer  robe,  prostrated  himself  and  kissed  the  pope's  feet ; 
after  which  he  led  him  into  the  church,  and  conducted  him  up 
to  the  choir,  where  he  bowed  his  head  and  received  the  ponti- 
fical blessing.  On  St.  James's  day,  the  kissing  of  the  pope's 
feet  was  repeated,  and  the  emperor  presented  him  with  valu- 
able   gifts;    and    after    mass,   at   which   he   himself 

"  ^  '  officiated,  Alexander  was  conducted  to  the  door  of  the 
church  by  the  emperor,  who  held  his  stirrup  as  he  remounted  his 
white  palfrey,  and,  taking  the  bridle  in  his  hand,  would  have  led 
the  horse,  had  not  the  pope  courteously  excused  the  performance 
of  that  ceremony.®  It  is  said  that  through  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  the  pope  was  thrown  off  his  horse,  and  that  the  emperor 
assisted  him  to  remount.*^  These  meetings  were  followed  by 
interviews  of  a  less  formal  kind,  at  which  the  two  unbent  in 
familiar,  and  even  playful  conversation  ;*  and  the  peace  between 
the  empire  and  the  church  was  solemnly  ratified  at  a  council 
held  in  St.  Mark's  on  the  14th  of  August.^  At  his  parting  inter- 
view with  Alexander,  the  emperor  agreed  to  give  up  all  the 
property  of  St.  Peter  which  had  come  into  his  hands ;  except 
the  territories  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  a  similar  but  less 

Vn.  i.  13.    In  his  48th  Dissertation  sang — "Thou  shalt  go  upon  the  lion 

(Antiq.  Ital.  v.)  Mumtori  gives  many  and  tlie  adder."    <Ps,  xci.  13.)    Ben- 

doouraenta   relating    to    the    Lombard  yen.  Imol.  in  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  i.  1209 ; 

League.  Fux's  Acts  and  Hon.  i.  231,  ed.  1684. 

^  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  153-161.  But  this,  although  maintained  by  Daru, 

•  Hard.  VI.,  ii.  1657-8  ;  Card.  Arag.  (i.  209),  is  now  generally  rejected.    See 

51-3 ;   Gervas.  Dorobem.,  in  Twysden,  Vittorelli,  in  Ciacon.  i.  1079 ;  Muratori, 

1438-9;  R.  de  Diceto,  ib.  598;  Cliron.  Ann.   \1U  i.  37;    Mosheim,  ii  451; 

Aquicmct    a.d.    1176    (Patrol,    clx.) ;  Schroclch,  xxvi.  204-5;  Raumer,  ii.  176; 

Romuaid.  Salem,  (who  was  himself  pre-  Sismondi,  R.  I.,  ii.  417 ;  Milman,  ill  536. 

UHUt,  as  mpresentative  of  the  Sicilian  '  Godef.  Viterb.,  cited  by  Milman,  iii. 

king),  in  Murat.  vil  232 ;  Hoveden,  324.  537,  from  Pertz,  •  Archiv.' 

A  story  of  the  14th  oontury  represents  »  Card.  Arag.  53. 

the  pope  as  having  placed  his  foot  on  ^  Ib.  54  ;  Pertz.  Leges,  ii.  155 ;  Alei. 

the  emperor's   neck,  while   the   choir  Epp.  1304-8,  1310. 
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important  legacy  which  the  Count  of  Bertinoro  had  lately  be- 
queathed to  the  papal  see.  Frederick  had  acquired  a  new 
interest  in  the  inheritance  of  the  great  countess,  through  the  gift 
of  his  uncle,  Welf,  Marquis  of  Tuscany,  who,  after  having  lost  his 
only  son,  by  the  Boman  pestilence  of  1167,  had  made  over  to 
the  emperor  the  claims  of  the  Bavarian  house.'  It  had  been 
agreed  in  the  treaty  that  he  should  retain  these  territories  for 
fifteen  years  longer;  with  regard  to  Bertinoro,  he  maintained 
that  a  vassal  was  not  entitled  to  dispose  of  his  fief  except  with 
the  consent  of  his  liege  lord;  and  Alexander,  at  their  last 
meeting,  acquiesced  in  his  proposal  that  this  and  other  questions 
should  be  referred  to  three  cardinals  chosen  by  the  emperor 
and  three  German  princes  chosen  by  the  pope.^ 

The  bishops  who  had  been  promoted  in  the  schism  were 
in  general  allowed  to  retain  their  positions,  on  condition  of  sub- 
mitting to  Alexander.  Christian  of  Mentz  burnt  the  pall  which 
he  had  received  from  the  antipope  Paschal ;  and  his  predecessor, 
Conrad,  who  had  been  deprived  by  Frederick  for  desertion  to 
Alexander,  was  provided  for  by  an  appointment  to  Salzburg,  in 
place  of  archbishop  Adalbert,  to  whose  exclusion  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  was  willing  to  consent™  Calixtus  was  now  generally 
abandoned,  and  in  August  1178  submitted  to  Alexander,  by  whom 
he  was  received  with  kindness  and  presented  to  a  rich  abbacy  at 
Benevento."  A  fourth  antipope,  Lando,  or  Innocent  III.,  of  the 
Frangipani  family,  was  set  up,  but  after  having  borne  his  unre- 
garded title  somewhat  more  than  a  year,  he  was  brought  to 
Alexander  as  a  prisoner,  and  was  confined  for  life  in  the 
monastery  of  La  Cava.** 

The  increased  power  of  Alexander,  and  the  triumph  which  had 
crowned  his  long  struggle  against  the  emperor,  were  not  without 
their  effect  on  the  Komans,  who  despatched  a  mission  to  him, 
praying  him,  in  the  name  of  all  ranks,  to  return  to  the  city. 
Alexander  received  the  deputies  at  Anagui  with  visible  satis- 
faction, but,  reminding  them  of  his  former  experience,  required 

>  See  pp.  82,  98.     Tliia  Welf,  the  Bucceedod  an  earlier  Conrad  (aee  p.  94) 

\l.^  of  hU  line,  had  the  Italian  part  of  in  llfiS. 

the  family  territories,  while  his  brother,  "  Dioeto,  601 ;  Komuald.  Salem.  244 ; 

Henry  tlie  Proud,  had  the  German  part.  Murat.  Annali,  VII.,  i.  39. 

He  lived  to   1195.     Art  de  V^rif.  les  <>  Chron.  Aquicinct.  a.d.  1179  (Patrol. 

Da^,  xvi.  116;  xviii.  65.  clx.:;  Cliron.  Fossae  Novae,  a. d.  1178- 

^  Card.  Arng.   56-7;   Hoved.  VI.   ii.  80  (Murat.  vii.).    Grejiforovius  says  that 

1664 ;  O.  Sunblas.  21 ;  Schmidt,  ii.  633.  Laiido  was  of  a  family  of  little  tj-rants  in 

"  Gervas.   in   Twysden,   1439;    An-  the  Campagna  (iv.  663).    In  the  chroni- 

nalca  Erphesfurdt.   in   Pertz,   xvi.   23  ;  ole  of  Fossa  Nova  he  is  called  "  Landus 

Ben.    Petrib.    Vita    Ilenr.    II.,    237;  Sitinus." 
Hard.  VI.,  ii.   1669-70.    Adalbert  had 
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that  the  citizens  should  give  him  securities  for  their  future  con- 
duct. It  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  senate  should  do'  homage 
and  swear  fealty  to  the  pope,  that  they  should  surrender  the 
royalties  to  him,  and  should  bind  themselves  for  his  safety  and 
for  that  of  all  who  should  resort  to  him ;  and  in  March  1178  he 
re-entered  Eome  amidst  an  unbounded  display  of  enthusiasm  on 
the  part  of  his  fickle  subjects.  The  crowds  of  people  wlio 
eagerly  struggled  to  kiss  his  feet  rendered  it  almost  impossible 
for  his  horse  to  advance  along  the  streets,  and  his  right  hand 
was  weary  of  bestowing  benedictions."* 

In  March  1179  a  general  council,  attended  by  nearly  three 
hundred  bishops,  and  by  about  seven  hundred  abbots  and  others,'* 
was  held  by  Alexander  in  the  Lateran  church.  Among  the 
most  important  of  its  canons  was  a  new  order  as  to  the  election 
of  popes.  The  share  which  had  been  reserved  to  the  emperor 
by  Nicolas  11/  had  already  been  long  obsolete,  and  it  was  now 
provided  that  the  election  should  rest  exclusively  with  the 
college  of  cardinals,  while,  by  adding  to  the  college  certain 
official  members  of  the  Roman  clergy,  Alexander  deprived  the 
remaining  clergy  of  any  chiefs  under  whom  they  might  have 
effectually  complained  of  their  exclusion  from  their  ancient 
rights  as  to  the  election/  It  was  enacted  that  no  one  should 
be  declared  pope  unless  he  were  supported  by  two  thirds  of  the 
electors;  and  that,  if  a  minority  should  set  up  an  antipope  against 
one  so  chosen,  every  one  of  their  party  should  be  anathematised, 
without  hope  of  forgiveness  until  his  last  sickness.'  At  thi^ 
council  also  a  crusade  against  heretics  was  for  the  first  time 
sanctioned.^ 

During  the  last  years  of  Alexander,  the  affairs  of  the 
churches  beyond  the  Alps  were  generally  tranquil.  The 
emperor  was  fully  occupied  in  political  business.  Henry  oi 
England  was  disposed  to  maintain  a  good  understanding  with 
the  pope,  although  he  retained  a  virtual  power  of  appoint- 
ing  to  bishopricks,  and  used  it  in  favour  of  persons  who  had 
been  his  strenuous  supporters  in  the  contest  with  Becket/ 
He  pathetically  entreated  the  aid  of  Alexander  against  his 
rebellious  sons  ;^  and  we  find  the  pope  frequently  mediating,  by 

p  Card.  Arag.  60.  with  tbe  custom  of  other  churches,  where 

1  See  Hefele,  v.  632.  a  simple  majority  of  electors  is  still  tc 

"■  See  vol.  ii.  p.  583  (536).  be   sufficient ;    because    such    churches 

•  See  Mabillon  on  the  '  Ordo  Roma-  have  an  appeal  to  Rome  in  cases  of  dis- 

nus.*    PatioL  bcxviii  916.  pute.                               '  Can.  27. 

«  Cone.  Lat.  III.,  c.  1.    The  canon  »  See  Life  of  Beckct,  308. 

adds  that  this  rule  is  not  to  interfere  r  Ep.  ad  Alex.  32  (Patrol,  cc.). 
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letters  and  by  the  agency  of  legates,  between  him  and  Louis  of 
France.  Louis  became  continually  more  and  more  absorbed  in 
devotion.  Li  1179,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine 
of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr  at  Canterbury,  in  obedience  to  visions 
in  which  he  had  been  warned  by  the  Saint  himself  to  seek 
by  such  means  the  recovery  of  his  son  Philip  from  an  illness 
brought  on  by  exposure  for  a  night  in  a  forest  where  he  had 
been  hunting.*  Soon  after  his  return,  the  king  was  seized  with 
paralysis,  and  on  the  18th  of  September,  1180,  he  died.* 

After  a  pontificate  of  twenty-two  years  —a  time  rarely  equalled 
by  any  either  of  his  predecessors  or  of  his  successors*^ — ^Alexander, 
who  had  once  more  been  obliged  to  leave  Rome,  died  at  Civita 
Castellana  on  the  30th  of  August,  1181,^  leaving  a  name  which 
is  only  not  in  the  first  rank  among  the  popes  who  have  most 
signally  advanced  the  power  of  their  see.*^ 

'  WQI.  Armor.  Philippid.  i.  219,  321 ;  scions  of  defects  in  his  qualifications  for 

Rieord.  Gesta  Philippi,  in  Bonq.  xvit  5 ;  some    part    of  his    office — "  Cnm    aJi- 

Bob.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1179  (Patrol,  clx.  qnando  a  quodam  appellaretur    bonus 

529; ;  Bromton,  in  Twysdcn,  1139-40.  papa,  respondit,  '  Bonus  papa  essem,  si 

*  Martin,  iii.  503.  scirem  prsBdicare,  judicare,  et  poeniten- 

*  Robert  of  Mont  St.  Michel  reckons  tiam  dare.'"  Chron.  aj).  1181,  Patrol. 
that  he  was  only  exceeded  by  St.  Peter,  ccxii.  1069. 

who  sat  25  years,  and  by  Sylvester  I.  and  *  The  Anchin  continuator  of  Sigebert 

Adrian  I.,  who  each  sat  23  years  (Patrol.  (Patrol,  clx.  317)  says  that  some  "  insi- 

clx.  537).      The  only  later  pope  who  has  pientes  Romani "  met  his  body  on  the 

exceeded  him  is  Pius  VII.,  1800-1823.  way  to  the  city,  uttered  curses  against 

Gregorov.  iv.  565.  him,  threw  mud  and  stones  at  the  bier, 

*  Uelinand  reports  a  speech  by  which  and  would  hardly  allow  him  to  be 
it  would  appear  that  Alexander  was  con-  buried  in  the  Lateran. 


( 
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CHAPTEE    X. 

FROM  THE  ELECTION  OF  POPE  LUCIUS  IH.  TO  THE  DEATH 
OF  CELESTINE  lU. 

A.D.  1181-1198. 

The  successor  of  Alexander,  Humbald,  Bishop  of  Ostia,  was 
Sept  1,  chosen  by  the  cardinals  alone,  in  compliance  with  the 
^  ^  ®  ^  •  decree  of  the  late  council,  and  styled  himself  Lucius  HI. 
The  Eomans,  indignant  at  being  deprived  of  their  share  in  the 
election,  rose  against  the  new  pope,  and  compelled  him  to  take 
refuge  at  VeUetri.*  For  a  time  he  obtained  aid  against  his 
rebellious  subjects  from  the  imperial  commander.  Archbishop 
Christian  of  Mentz;  but  this  warlike  prelate  died  in  August, 
1183 — it  is  said,  of  drinking  from  a  poisoned  well,  which  proved 
fatal  to  more  than  a  thousand  of  his  soldiers  ;^  and  Lucius  was 
never  able  to  regain  a  footing  in  his  city.  The  enmity  of  the 
Bomans  against  him  was  of  the  bitterest  kind.  In  1184  they 
took  twenty-six  of  his  partisans  at  Tusculum,  blinded  them  all, 
except  one,  to  whom  they  left  one  eye  that  he  might  serve  as 
guide  to  the  rest,  crowned  them  with  paper  mitres,  each  bearing 
the  name  of  a  cardinal,  while  the  one-eyed  chiefs  mock  tiara 
was  inscribed  "  Lucius,  the  wicked  simoniac,"  mounted  them  on 
asses,  and  made  them  swear  to  exhibit  themselves  in  this  miser- 
able condition  to  the  pope.*^ 

In  the  meanwhile,  Frederick  made  a  skilful  use  of  the  time 
of  rest  allowed  him  by  the  treaty  of  Venice.  His  behaviour 
towards  the  Lombards  became  mild  and  gracious.  By  prudent 
acts  of  conciliation,  and  especially  by  concessions  as  to  the  choice 
of  magistrates,  he  won  the  favour  of  many  cities — even  that  of 
Alexandria  itself,  which  in  1183  agreed  that  its  population  should 

•  Murat.  Ann.  VII.,  i.  54.      Mutius  letter    from    Lucius    to    the    Grerman 

of  Monza,  the  Ghibelline  annalist    of  bishops,   desiring    them    to   pray  that 

Piacenza,  reports  an  epigram  against  this  Christian's  faults  may  be  blotted  out,  in 

pope —  consideration  of  the  services  which  he 

«•  Lndiis  est  piscis  et  rex  [rex  et?]  tyrannus  ^^  rendered  to  the  cliurch  in  his  last 

aquarum,  days.    Ep.  115,  Patrol,  cci. 

A  quo  dtecordat  Lucius  Wepanmi.''  c  Albert    Stad.  in  Pertz,  xvi.   350; 

-/'«ru,xviii.462.  ^^^^^^   Aquicinct.    AJ).   1184    (Patrol. 

^  See  Bened.  Potrib.  402;  Hoveden,  clx.). 
8546;  Grcgorov.  iv.  568.     There  is  a 
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leave  the  walls  and  should  be  led  back  by  an  imperial  commis- 
sioner, and  that  its  name  should  be  changed  to  CaBsarea.**  In 
June  of  that  year,  when  the  truce  of  Venice  was  almost  expired, 
a  permanent  settlement  of  the  relations  between  the  empire  and 
the  cities  was  concluded  at  Constance.  The  cities  were  to  retain 
all  those  royalties  which  they  had  before  held,  including  the 
rights  of  levying  war,  and  of  maintaining  their  league  for  mutual 
support.  They  were  to  choose  their  own  magistrates,  subject  only 
to  the  condition  that  these  should  be  invested  by  an  imperial 
commissioner.  Certain  dues  were  reserved  to  the  emperor;  and 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  was  to  be  taken  by  all  between  the  ages 
of  fifteen  and  seventy.®  By  these  equitable  terms  the  emperor's 
influence  in  Italy  was  greatly  strengthened,  while  that  of  the 
pope  was  proportionally  diminished/ 

At  Whitsuntide,  1184,  a  great  assemblage,  drawn  together 
not  only  from  all  Frederick's  territories  but  from  foreign 
countries,  met  at  Mentz,  on  the  occasion  of  conferring  knight- 
hood on  the  emperor  s  two  sons,  Henry,  who  had  reached  the 
age  of  twenty,  and  Frederick,  who  was  two  years  younger.  A 
city  of  tents  and  wooden  huts  was  raised  on  the  right  bank 
oftheKhine,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  festival  with 
all  possible  splendour.  But  omens  of  evil  were  drawn  from  the 
circumstance  that  many  of  the  slight  erections  were  blown 
down  by  a  violent  wind,  and  a  quarrel  for  precedence  which 
arose  between  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  and  St.  Boniface's 
successor,  the  Abbot  of  Fulda,  excited  a  fear  that  the  scenes 
of  Henry  the  Fourth's  minority  were  about  to  be  renewed.  The 
difference  was,  however,  allayed  for  the  time  by  the  prudence 
of  Frederick  and  the  young  Henry,  who,  as  the  archbishop  was 
withdrawing,  hung  on  his  neck  and  entreated  him  to  return ; 
and  notwithstanding  this  untoward  interruption,  the  festivities 
ended  peacefully.* 

In  the  following  August,  Frederick  proceeded  for  the  sixth 
time  into  Italy.  The  charm  of  his  appearance  and  manner  was 
universally  felt.  The  cities  were  all  eager  in  their  welcome ; 
even  Milan,  forgetting  its  old  animosities  and  sufferings,  received 

*  Reconciliatio    CflBsaresD,    in    Pertz,  •  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  175 ;   O.  Sanblas. 

Lege8,ii.  181;  Sismondi,  R.  I.,  ii.  426;  27;     Schmidt,    ii.    639-641;     HaUam, 

Luden,  xi.  453-4.    Some  cities  of  their  M.  A.,  i.  239 ;  Siamondi,  R.  L,  iL  427. 

own  accord    substituted    podestaa    for  '  Schrockh,  xxvi.  231. 

^J'wiauls,  and  adopted  the  rule  that  the  »  O.  Sanblas.  26 ;  Annal.  Colon.,  a.d. 

Mestk  should  be  a  stranger,  as  a  pre-  1184  :  Arnold.  Lubec.  iii.  9  (Pertz,  xvi.) ; 

c«ation  against  the  influence  of  local  Gislebert.  Montens.  in  Bouq.  xviii.  373 ; 

^tious.    Saviguy,  iii.  133.  Luden,  xi.  4G1-5 ;  Raumer,  ii.  195-7. 
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him  widi  ffLeaXd  fesdrhk^  &iki  vas  revaided  with  privileges 
whidi  exexteii  the  yEs^jcsr  of  its  ifteighboiir&^  At  Yerona 
he  h^  ft  meedzuj  with  the  pcfe,  who  re^piested  him  to  assist  in 
ledodng  the  Bom^iks  to  cbe^eaee^  Bnt  Frederick,  who  now 
had  little  retftaon  to  dread  the  i&ftfemceof  thepope  in  Lombardy, 
and  WIS  not  attended  br  anr  coo^denifale  force,  felt  no  zeal  for 
the  cmaae ;  and  mora  xbrnn  one  subject  of  difference  arose.  On 
being  asked  to  acknowledge  the  clergy  who  had  been  ordained 
br  die  late  antipopea^  Likio?  at  first  appeared  fSftvonrable,  but 
said  on  the  fcdiowing  darthat  soch  recognition  had  been  limited 
by  the  treaty  of  Venice  lo  certain  dioceses,  and  that  more  could 
not  be  granted  withc>at  a  ec4inciL  The  old  question  of  Matilda's 
inheritance  was  again  disenssed,  and  documents  were  produced 
<Hi  both  sides,  withoot  any  satisfactory  conclusion.'  Equally 
fruitless  was  a  dispute  as  to  the  pretensions  of  two  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  archbishoprick  of  Treves  —  Tolkmar,  who  had 
secured  the  pope's  &Tour,  and  Budolf,  who  had  been  invested 
by  Frederick,  agreeably  to  the  Concordat  of  Worms.  The 
emperor's  son  Henry  had  exercised  great  severities  towards 
Yolkmar's  partisans,^  and  it  would  seem  that  reports  of  these 
acts,  with  a  suspicion  of  the  designs  which  Frederick  afterwards 
manifested  as  to  Sicily,  combined  in  determining  Lucius  to  refuse 
to  crown  Henry  as  his  father's  colleague ;"  but  he  professed 
to  ground  his  refusal  on  the  inconvenience  of  having  two 
emperors,  and  added  a  suggestion  which  has  the  air  of  sarcasm 
— that,  if  Henry  were  to  be  crowned,  his  father  must  make  way 
for  him  by  resignation."  The  breach  between  the  pope  and  the 
emperor  appeared  to  have  become  hopeless,  when  Lucius  died 
at  Verona,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1185.** 

On  the  same  day,  Humbert  Crivelli,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
gathered  together  twenty-seven  cardinals,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  guard,  and  was  elected  pope,  with  the  title  of 
Urban  IIL^  The  new  pope,  whose  name  was  slightly  varied 
by  his  enemies  so  as  to  express  the  turbulence  which  they 

»>  O.  Sanblaa.  28;  Ludcn,  xi.  471-2.  »  Arnold.  Lubec.  iiL  10  j  Lnden,  xi. 

*  Arnold.  Lubec.  iiL  10 ;   Luden,  xi.  477 ;  Eaumer,  ii.  214.    Yet  Alexander 

475.  IIL  had  in  1171  urged  the  archbishop 

•»  Arnold.  Lubec.  iil  10;  Gesta  Tre-  of  Heims  to  persuade  Louis  VII.    to 

virorum,  in  Martene  apd  Durand,  Coll.  have  his  son  crowned,  citing  the  By- 

Ampliss.    iv.  214,    seqq. ;    Genras.    in  zantine  empire  as  a  precedent.    £p.  965. 

Twysden,  1479;  Luden,  xi.  476.  »  Jaffe 

»  Albert  of  Stade  says  that  Lucius  p  Urlwin.  Ep.  12  (Patrol,  ccii.') ;  Cia- 

was  himself  willing,  but  was  dissuaded  conius,  i.  1123 ;  Schrockh,  xxvi.  233, 
by  his  cardinals,   a.d.  1 184  (Pertz,  xvi.). 
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imputed  to  him,**  was  of  a  Milanese  family  which  had  suffered 
greatly  in   the  late  contests ;  and  private  resentment  on  this 
account  combined  with  his  feelings  as  a  citizen,   and  with 
the  hierarchical  opinions   which    had    recommended   him   as 
a  companion  to  Thomas  of  Canterbury  in  his  exile/  in  pro- 
ducing a  bitter  hostility  against  the  emperor.*    The  disputes 
between  the  secular  and   the  spiritual  powers  became  more 
and  more  exasperated.     Urban,  in  contempt  of  an  oath  which 
he  had  sworn   to  the    contrary,  conseci-ated    the   anti-impe- 
rialist Volkmar,  as  archbishop  of  Treves.'    As  archbishop  of 
Milan — ^for,  out  of  fear  that  an  imperialist  might  be  appointed 
as  his  successor,   he  still   retained   that  see — he   refused  to 
crown  Henry  as  king  of  the  Lombards ;  he  repeated  his  prede- 
cessor's reftisal  to  crown  him  as  a  colleague  in  the  empire ; " 
and  he  showed  himself  strongly  opposed  to  those  designs  on 
Sicily  which  Lucius  had  suspected,  and  which  were  now  openly 
declared. 

Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  had  been  succeeded  in  1154  by  his 
son  William  "  the  Bad,"  and  this  prince  had  been  succeeded 
in  1166  by  his  son  William  "  the  Good,"  then  a  boy  of  four- 
teen.* The  kingdom  had  been  for  many  years  a  prey  to 
barbarous  and  cruel  factions.^  William  the  Good  had  mar- 
ried in  1177  a  daughter  of  Henry  of  England,  but  the 
marriage  proved  childless,  and  the  Norman  dominions  in  the 
south  were  likely  to  fall  to  Constance,  a  posthumous  daughter 
of  King  Eoger.  With  this  princess  Frederick  formed  the 
scheme  of  marrying  his  son  Henry,  although  nine  years  her 
junior,* — a  match  which  promised  greatly  to  increase  the  im- 
perial territory  and  power,  and  to  deprive  the   pope   of  his 

<  They   called    him    Turbanus— "  eo        '  See  Hug.  Falcand.  in  Murat.  vii. 
'     quod,  cum  asset  Mediolanensis  natione,        ■  Arnold.  Lubec.  iii.  14.    Godfrey  of 

in  odium   imporatoris  volubat    turbaro  Viterbo  describes  her  as  "specioaa  ni- 

eoclesiam,  qu»  jam  paulisper  quietem  mis"  (Pantheon,  xvii.,   Patrol,  cxcviii. 

Booeperat"   (Chron.  Ursperg.  224.)  The  989; ;'   but  other  writers   give  a  very 

same    witticism    bad    oeen    employed  opposite  description  (Baumer,  ii.   215). 

against  Urban  II.     See  vol.  ii.,  p.  6G8.  Writers    in    the  Guelf   interest   exag- 

'  Herb.  Bosham.  in  Patrol,  cxc.  1289.  gerate  her  ago,  making  her  55  or  60  at 

•  Gesfta  Trevir.  in  Mart,  and  Dur.,  the  time  of  her  son  Frederick's  birth, 

CoU-  Amplias.  iv.  210 ;  Luden,  xi.  478 ;  an.l  telling  stninge  stories  as  to  her  mar- 

Giesel..  II.,  i.  96.    A  chronicler  of  Laon  riage,  in  order  that  Frederick's  bbth 

(but  of  English  birth)  says  of  him, —  may  appear  preternatural,  and  tliat  he 

**Hic  papa  in  tanta  execratione  Tcuto-  may  be  made  out  to  be  the  antichrist, 

nicos  habuit,  ut  eos  a  communi  eleemo-  See  Annal.  Stad.   in  Pertz,  xvi.  357  ; 

syna  sua  amovere  pneceperit."     Bouq.  Benven.  Imol.  in  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  i. 

xviii.  704.         *  Gesta  Trevir.  217,  seqq.  1236 ;  Corn.  Zantfliet,  in  Martene,  Coll. 

■  Arnold.  Lubec.  iii.  16.  Ampl.  i.  94;  Bianchi  n.  on  Dante,  Parod. 

»  Giannone,    ii.   425-7;    Gibbon,  vi.  iii.  118  (^Florence,  1854;. 
3CG-7. 
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chief  supporter.  The  marriage  was  zealously '  promoted  by 
Walter,  an  Englishman  of  obscure  birth,  who  had  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  archbishop  of  Palermo ;  *  Urban's  opposi- 
tion was  vain,  and  his  threats  against  all  who  should  take 
part  in  the  celebration  were  unheeded.  At  the  request  of 
the  Milanese,  who  were  eager  to  signalise  their  new-born 
loyalty,  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  at  Milan  with  great  mt^- 
nificence**  in  January  1186,  when  Frederick  was  crowned  as  king 
of  Burgundy  by  the  archbishop  of  Vienne,  Henry  as  king  of 
Italy  by  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and  Constance  as  queen  of 
Germany  by  a  German  bishop.® 

Other  causes  of  diflference  concurred  to  inflame  the  pope. 
He  complained  of  the  emperor  for  detaining  Matilda's  in- 
heritance ;  for  seizing  the  property  of  bishops  at  their  death,** 
keeping  benefices  vacant,  and  appropriating  the  income;  for 
taxing  the  clergy  and  bringing  them  before  secular  courts; 
for  having  confiscated  the  revenues  of  some  convents,  under 
pretence  that  the  nuns  were  of  vicious  life,  instead  of  in- 
troducing a  reform  ;  and  he  denounced,  apparently  with  justice, 
the  cruelties  and  other  outrages  which  the  young  Henry  had 
committed  towards  some  bishops.® 

Frederick  was  now  in  great    power,   while   the  pope    was 
still  an   exile  from  his  city.     It  was  in  vain  that  archbishop 
Philip  of  Cologne,  who  had   been  appointed  legate  for  Ger- 
many, endeavoured  to  assert  Urban's   pretensions,  and  to  in— 
trigue  against  the  emperor ;    for  the  German  bishops  in  general 
were  on  the  side  of  their  temporal  sovereign.^    At  an  inter- 
view with  Philip,  Frederick  declared  that  it  was   enough  for 
the    clergy   to    have  got  into  their  own  hands   the   choice 
of  bishops — a  choice,  he   added,  which  they  had  not  exer- 
cised so  uprightly  or  with  such  good  effect  as  the  sovereigns 
who   in  former    times   had    held    the    patronage;    and  that, 
although  his  imperial  prerogative  had  been  greatly  curtailed 
as  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  he  was  determined  to  main- 
tain  the  small  remnant  of  it  which  he  had  inherited.'     The 
legate   was    forbidden  to  appear  at  a   diet  which  was  to  be 

•  See  Pet.  Bles.  Ep.  66  ( Patrol,  ccvii.).  Murat  Ann.  VII.,  i.  69-71 ;  Giannone. 

^  The  bride  brought  with  her  more  ii.  523,  eeqq. ;  Luden,  xi.  480-1. 

than   150  horses,  with  loads   of  gold,  ^  See  as  to  the  jus  exuviarum,  below 

silver,   "et  xamitarum,  et  paliorum,  et  -C.  XIII.,  i.  5. 

grlMlorum,  et  variorum,  et  aliarum  bona-  •  Arnold.  Lubec.  jii.  16 ;  Urban,  Epp. 

rum  rerum."    Ohron.  Placent.  in  Peitz,  43,  119. 

xviii.  415.  t  Arnold,  iii.  17. 

«  O.  Sanblas.  28;  B.  do  DIoeto.  629;  f  Ibid. 
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held  at  G^lnhansen  in  April  1186.  There  Frederick,  in  a  for- 
cible speech,  declared  that^  in  his  differences  with  the  pope, 
the  pope  had  been  the  aggressor,  and  he  inveighed  against  the 
Boman  claims.  It  was,  he  said,  ridiculous  to  pretend  that  no 
layman  ought  to  hold  tithes,  inasmuch  as  the  custom  of  thus 
proyiding  for  the  necessary  services  of  advocates  of  churches 
was  so  old  as  to  have  established  a  right  He  asked  his  bishops 
whether  they  would  render  what  was  due  both  to  Caesar  and  to 
God ;  to  which  the  archbishop  of  Mentz  (Conrad,  who,  on  the  death 
of  Christian,  had  recovered  the  primacy)  replied,  in  the  name 
of  the  rest,  that  they  owed  a  twofold  duty  ;  that  it  was  not  for 
them  to  decide  the  matters  in  dispute,  but  that  they  would  write 
to  the  pope,  advising  him  to  proceed  with  moderation.^  They 
wrote  accordingly,  stating  the  emperor  s  case  and  their  own 
yiew  of  the  question;*  and  the  pope,  on  receiving  the  letter,  was 
ftstonished  to  find  himself  opposed  by  those  whose  rights  he  had 
BQpposed  himself  to  be  asserting.^  '  Frederick  refused  to  admit 
Yolkmar  as  archbishop  of  Treves,  and  shut  up  all  the  ways  by 
which  appeals  could  be  carried  to  the  pope ;  Henry  continued 
his  savage  outrages,  and  endangered  the  pope's  person — keeping 
him  almost  a  prisoner  within  the  walls  of  Verona ;  ™  and  Urban, 
exasperated  to  the  utmost,  resolved  to  inflict  the  heaviest  cen- 
sure of  the  Church  on  him.  The  citizens  of  Verona,  where  he 
bad  mtended  to  pronounce  his  sentence,  entreated  that,  "  out 
of  regard  for  their  present  service,"  he  would  choose  some 
other  scene;  and,  at  their  request,  he  removed  to  Ferrara.® 
Bat,  while  he  was  there  preparing  for  the  final  act,  tidings 
arrived  from  the  East,  which  once  more  set  all  Europe  in 
commotion;  and  Urban  died  at  Ferrara  on  the  20th  of 
'    October,  1187.»» 

The  course  of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  been 
alike  discreditable  and  unprosperous.*^      The    sympathies    of 

•  Arnold,  iii.  18.         »  Diceto,  632-4.     tinuator  of  William    of  Tyre   (Patrol. 
^  Arnold,  iii.  18.  cci. ;    the  so-oalled  Bernard   the   Trea- 

•  Arnold,  iii.  16-7 ;  Bub.  AUissiod.  in  surer,  in  Murat  vii.,  is  mainly  a  Latin 
Boaq.  xviii.  252.  translation  of  this);    the  'Itinerarium 

•  Arnold,  iii.  18 ;  Luden,  xi.  493.  See  Terne  Sancta)/  commonly  known  as  the 
Pet  Blea.  Ep.  211  (Patrol,  ccvii.).  work  of  G.  Yinisauf,  but  supposed  to 

p  Alb.  Stad.  A.D.  1189;  JaflGl    "Nutu  bo   really  by   Richanl,  canon  of  Holy 

Dei  porcussua  interiit.*'    Ghron.  Uraperg.  Trinity,  London  (in  Gale,  i. ;  and  lately 

224.  republished,  with  a  very  valuable  prc- 

^  The  chief  authorities  for  the  account  foco,  by  Mr.  Stubbd,  in  his  *  Memorials 

of  th'j  third  croiade  ar\j  the  French  cou-  of  Uiciiord  I.'; ;    the   *  Anonymud '  in 
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western  Christians  for  4;heir  brethren  of  the  Holy  Land  had 
been  greatly  cooled  by  the  experiences  of  the  Second  Crusade; 
the  pilgrims  were  now  few,  and  these  were  content  to  perfonn 
their  pilgrimage  without  attempting  or  wishing  to  strengthen  the 
Latin  dominion,  or  to  take  part  in  the  incessant  contest  with 
the  Lifidels/  In  1167,  king  Amaury  brought  disgrace  on  the 
Christian  name  by  attempting,  in  conjunction  with  a  Greek 
force,  to  seize  on  Egypt  in  violation  of  a  treaty ;  and  in  this 
treachery  he  was  abetted  by  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital, 
although  the  Templars — whether  from  a  feeling  of  honour  and 
duty,  or  from  jealousy  of  the  rival  order, — ^held  aloof/  Baldwin 
IV.,  who  in  1174  succeeded  his  father  Amaury  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  had  been  carefully  educated  by  the  historian  William, 
then  archdeacon  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Tyre;  but  this 
young  king's  promise  was  soon  clouded  over  by  hopeless 
disease,*  and  his  sister  Sibylla  became  presumptive  heiress  of 
the  kingdom.  Sibylla,  then  a  widow,  was  sought  in  marriage 
by  many  princes;  but  she  bestowed  her  hand  on  Guy  of 
Lusignan,  an  adventurer  from  Poitou,  whose  personal  beauty 
was  unaccompanied  by  such  qualities  as  would  have  fitted  him 
to  maintain  the  position  which  it  had  won  for  him."  On  the 
death  of  Baldwin  IV.,  in  1185,  the  son  of  Sibylla's  first  mar- 
riage was  crowned  as  Baldwin  V. ;  but  this  boy  died  within  a 
year,  and  his  mother  and  her  husband,  who  before  had  met  with 
much  opposition,  obtained  possession  of  the  kingdom.*  The 
princes  of  the  Latins  were  distracted  by  jealousies  and  intrigues; 
the  patriarchs  and  bishops  were  in  continual  strife  with  each 
other,  with  the  chiefs,  and  especially  with  the  two  great  knightly 
orders,  which,  relying  on  papal  privileges  and  exemptions,  defied 
all  authority,  ecclesiastical  or  secular.^  The  Templars  were 
especially  detested  for  their  pride,  while  they  were  charged 
with  treachery  to  the  Christian  cause.'  The  general  state  of 
morals  was  excessively  depraved.  In  Acre  alone  it  is  said  that 
there  were  1G,000  professed  prostitutes.*     The  clergy  and  the 

Canisius,  vol.   iii. ;   R.  de  CoggeshnUe,  *  Will.   Tyr.  xxii   1  ;    Ben.  Petrib. 

in  Martcne,  Coll.  Ainpliss.  v.;  Richard  443;  O.  ganblas.  29;  Raumer,  iL  253; 

of  Devizes,  de  Gestis  Ric.  I.  (Engliah  WilkcD,  III.,  ii.  196. 

IIiMtor.  Society) ;  Tageno,  in  Freher,  i.  «  Bernard.  Thesaur.  148-150  (Muiat. 

(see  Pertz.  xvii.  499);  James  of  Vitry,  vii.';;  Raumer,  ii.  260. 

in  Bongars,  •  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos ; '  y  Will.  IVr.  xviii.  3 ;  Arnold.  Luboc. 

Ansbertus,  ed.  Dobrowaky,  Prague,  1827.  iii.  24 ;  Wilken,  III.,  ii.  35-7 ;  Raumer, 

'  Wilkcn,  III,  ii.  2.  ii.  231.  256-7 ;  Verlot.  i.  182. 

•Will  Tyr.  xx.   4-10;    Gibbon,  v.  »  Wilken.  III.,  ii.  263. 

480-1.  •  ••  Sedecim  millia  merctrlcnm,  pr»- 

<  Will.  Tyr.  xxi.  1-2.  tor  alias  ct  occultas  et  similes  in  matri- 
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monks  are  described  as  in&moas  for  their  manner  of  life.*^ 
Their  chief,  the  patriarch  Heraclius  of  Jerusalem,  who  had 
been  recommended  to  Sibylla  by  his  fine  person,  and  through 
her  favoar  had  been  forced  into  liie  patriarchal  throne,  lived  in 
open  and  luxurious  profligacy  with  a  tradesman's  wife  of  Nablous, 
who  was  generally  styled  the  patriarchess.^ 

The  power  of  the  Mussulmans  was  advancing.  Noureddin, 
who  died  in  llYS,  was  succeeded  as  their  most  conspicuous  chief 
by  Saladin,  son  of  a  Curdish  mercenary,  and  nephew  of  Sira- 
ooub,  a  distinguished  general,  who  under  Noureddin  had  been 
viner  of  Egypt*  Saladin,  bom  in  1137,  is  celebrated  not  only 
by  Moslem  but  by  Christian  writers,  for  his  skill  in  arms,  his 
personal  bravery,  his  accomplishments,  his  justice,  his  magna- 
nimity, generosity,  courtesy,  and  truth.  In  him,  indeed,  rather 
than  in  any  Christian  warrior  of  the  time,  may  be  found  the 
noion  of  some  of  the  highest  qualities  which  adorn  the  ideal 
character  of  chivalry.  His  piety  and  orthodoxy,  although  agree- 
able to  the  strictest  Mahometan  standard,  were  wholly  free  from 
intolerance.*  Yet,  superior  as  he  appears  in  many  respects  to 
the  Christians  of  his  time  in  general,  Saladin  will  not  endure 
to  be  measured  by  a  standard  which  should  make  no  allowance 
for  the  disadvantages  of  his  training  in  the  creed  and  the  habits 
of  Islam.  The  manner  in  which  he  superseded  Noureddin's 
minor  son  would  have  been  unjustifiable,  except  on  Oriental 
principles  ;'^  nor  did  the  humaneness  of  his  general  character 
prevent  him  from  having  occasional  recourse  to  unscrupulous 
bloodshed  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.^ 

"If  Noureddin  was  a  rod  of  the  Lord's  fuiy  against  the 
Christians,"  says  a  chronicler,  **  Saladin  was  not  a  rod  but  a 
hammer."  ^    In  his  earlier  career,  while  extending  his  conquests 

OKmio  oonstitataa,  qtiamm  statam  solos  p.  117,  below. 

noTit  Dexis,"    Deecriptio  Terrao  S  mctw.  *  Will.  Tyr.  xx.  12 ;  Gibbon,  v.  482  ; 

MS,  quoted  by  Raumer.  ii  258;   Cf.  WilkeD.  IH..  ii.  153. 

WOI.  Tyr.  xxi.  7;  Raumer,  ii.  258.  •  Gibbon,   v.  482;    Raumor.  ii.   247. 

^  Bern.  Thes.  162;  Bob.  Altiasiod.  in  For  the  Oriental  arcounta,  see  Michaud, 

Booq.  xviii  254.  Biblioth.  dea  Croia.  iv.  §  68.    The  writer 

«  Will.  Tyr.  contin.  xxiii.  11 ;   Ber-  who  ia  known  aa  Alboric  of  Troia  Fon- 

nard.    Theaaur.    142-3    (Murat    vii.);  tainea,  aaya   that    Siiladin    bequcaUied 

Wilken.  iL  260 ;  Bayle,  art.  Heradiu$.  money  to  the  poor,  Saracens,  Jewa,  and 

William  of  Tyre  opposed  the  election  of  Oimatiana,  in  order  tliat,  if  hia  aoul  de- 

Heraclius,  and  is  said  to  have  been  poi-  rived  no  benefit  fn^m  two  of  these  reli- 

•Mied  by  an  emissary  of  the  patriarch  at  gions,   it    might    be  benefited  by  the 

fiome,  where  he  was  endeavouring   to  third — '*Etex  hocoatendit  quod  non  ex 

gft  it  annulled.    (Bemaid,  142 ;  Will,  toto  fiduciam  habuerit  in  lege  sua  Sara- 

Tyr.  contin.  xxiii.  10.)    But  it  would  cenica.'     Bouq. xviii.  758. 

leem  that  he  was  alive  some  years  after  '  See  Gibbon,  v.  482. 

the  alleged  date  of  this  crime.     Hiat  '  See  IKil linger.  *  Ueber  Islam.' 

litt  xiv.  519;  Herzog.  xviii.  149;  and  ^  Will.  Neubrig.  iii.  10. 

VOL.  JU.  ^ 
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in  every  direction,  lie  had  treated  them  with  remarkable  for- 
bearance ;  but  at  length  he  was  roused  to  direct  hostilities  by 
the  continual  attacks  of  some,  who  plundered  the  borders  of  his 
territory,  and  seized  on  caravans  of  peaceful  travellers.*  In 
1187,  he  invaded  the  Holy  Land  at  the  head  of  80,000  men, 
July  5,  and  the  Christians  sustained  a  terrible  defeat  at  the 
1187.  battle  of  Hittim  or  Tiberias  —  fought  within  sight 
of  the  very  scenes  which  had  been  hallowed  by  many  of 
the  Gk)spel  miracles.  The  cross  on  which  the  Saviour  was 
believed  to  have  died,  having  been  brought  from  Jerusalem 
as  a  means  of  strength  and  victory,  was  lost.*  The  king  and 
many  of  the  Frankish  chiefs  were  taken,  together  with  many 
Templars  and  Hospitallers,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  Temple,  were  all  beheaded  on  refusing  to 
apostatize  from  the  faith.  Some  of  the  captives,  however,  be- 
came renegades,  and  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  Latins  to  the 
enemy."*  Animated  with  fresh  vigour  by  this  victory,  Saladin 
rapidly  overran  the  land.**  Jerusalem  itself  was  besieged,  and, 
after  a  faint  defence  had  been  made  for  a  fortnight  by  its  scanty 
and  disheartened  garrison,  it  was  surrendered  on  the  3rd  of 
October.®  The  cross  was  thrown  down  from  the  mosque  of 
Omar,P  amid  the  groans  of  the  Christians  who  witnessed  its  fall, 
and  the  building,  after  having  been  purged  with  incense  and  rose- 
water,  was  restored  to  Mahometan  worship.  Bells  were  broken 
down,  relics  were  dispersed,  and  the  sacred  places  were  profaned.*^ 
Yet  Saladin  spared  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  allowed  Christians 
to  visit  it  for  a  certain  payment ;  he  permitted  ten  brethren 
of  the  Hospital  to  remain  for  the  tendance  of  the  sick,  and 

*  Auon.  Canis.  500.  to  the  manner  in  which  a  portion  of  it 

^  According  to  some,  it  fell  into  the  found  its  way  to  Qeuoa,  in  Pertz,  xviii. 

hands  of  the  infidels  (Ooggeshalle,  c.  7,  53. 

p.  553;  Vinisauf,  i.  5;  Arnold.  Lubec.  ■»  R.  Ooggeshalle,  cc  11-4;  Id. 
iii.  24;  Will.  Neubrig.  iii.  10 ;  and  the  Chronic,  p.  812;  WilL  Tyr.  contin. 
oriental  accounts  in  Michaud,  Biblioth.  xxiii.  12 ;  Otto  Sanblas.  30 ;  Vinisauf, 
195).  But  others  suppose  it  to  have  5;  Ben.  Petrib.  472-7;  HovBden,  362; 
been  lost  on  the  field ;  and  there  is  a  Arnold.  Lubcc.  iii.  24 ;  WilikeQ,  III.,  ii. 
Btory  of  a  Templar  who  professed  to  282-291 ;  Michaud,  iv.  57. 
have  burioil  it,  but,  although  men  were  °  Ooggesh.  15-25. 
■et  to  dig  tliroe  nights  under  his  direc-  **  R.  Ooggeshalle  (who  was  there 
tion  (as  it  would  have  been  unsafe  to  during  the  siege),  cc.  26-9 ;  Id.  Ohron. 
dig  by  day),  was  unable  to  point  out  aj).  1187;  Diceto,  640;  Bern.  Thes. 
tlie  place  (WiU.  Tyr.  contin.  xxiii.  13.  161-3;  Wilken,in.,ii.  299-311;  Oriental 
See  Wilken,  III.,  ii.  285-7).  It  was  accounts  in  Michaud,  Biblioth.,  iv.  209. 
afterwards  said  that  the  sacred  wood  p  "Jo  ne  di  pas,"  sa3r8  the  con- 
had  been  cut,  and  that,  while  part  of  it  tinuator  of  William  of  Tyre,  "  que  oe  fu 
was  lost  at  Hittim,  the  rest  remained  par  le  commandemcnt  de  Salahadin." 
in  the  possession  of  the  Ohristians  ( Bern,  xxiii.  29. 

Thes.  186;  Hist  Oaptionis  Damiota,  1,  <i  Ooggeshalle,  31-2;  Bened.  Petrib. 

in  (Me,  I).  There  is  a  curious  story  as  609 ;  Vinisauf,  9 ;  Gibbon,  v.  488. 
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eren  endowed  them  with  a  certain  income;''  and  to  the  captives, 
of  whom  there  were  many  thousands,  he  behaved  with  a  gene- 
rosity which  has  found  its  celebration  rather  among  Christian 
than  among  Mussulman  writers.'  The  terms  of  ransom  offered 
to  all  were  very  liberal ;  fourteen  thousand  were  set  free  without 
payment;  and  at  the  expense  of  the  conqueror  and  of  the 
Alexandrian  Saracens,  many  Christians  received  a  passage  to 
Europe,  when  their  own  brethren  refused  to  admit  them  on 
Clipboard,  except  on  condition  of  paying  the  full  cost/  The 
Syrian  and  other  oriental  Christians  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  homes,  on  condition  of  tribute.^  All  Palestine  was  soon 
in  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  except  the  great  port  of  Tyre, 
vhere  Conrad,  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  arrived 
tfter  it  had  been  invested  by  the  en^my,  and,  by  his  courage 
ttd  warlike  skill,  aided  by  money  which  Henry  of  England  had 
.r^Mianitted  for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Land,  animated  the  remnant 
^;^4  tiie  Christians  to  hold  out.*  It  was  noted  that  the  holy  cross 
^l^dch  had  been  recovered  from  the  Persians  by  the  emperor 
ui^  iHericliiis,^  was  again  lost  under  a  patriarch  of  the  same  name ; 
thfit  as  Jerusalem  had  been  wrested  from  the  Saracens 
r  Urban  H.,  it  was  recovered  by  them  under  Urban  HI.' 
Fcom  time  to  time  attempts  had  been  made  by  tlie  princes 
I  pfreUtes  of  the  Holy  Land,  to  enlist  the  Western  nations 
It  new  enterprise  for  their  assistance ;  but  they  had  met  with 
i  fticcefig.  The  emperor,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  king  of 
,  were  all  engrossed  by  their  own  affairs ;  and,  althougli 
^  coaferences  took  place  between  Henry  and  Louis,  with 
F  to  an  alliance  for  a  holy  war,  these  did  not  produce  any 
1  iwoll  beyond  contributions  of  money,  in  which  Henry's 
rfar  exceeded  that  of  the  French  king.*  In  1184,  the 
Heraclius,  accompanied  by  the  grand  master  of  the 


iti^il 


^Allifflioi  In  Bouq.  xviii.  256; 
Ubre,  iii.  2(J ;  WiU.  Neubrig. 
I;  Sai.  P^,  509 ;  Raumer,  ii.  275-G. 
JBchiml,  iv.  fi4;  Bern.  Thee.  163-5. 
■  af.   9:    WiU.    Tyr.    contin. 
<:   Bf^mord.    Tbesanr.    165; 
^^i.ni,ii.  314-8. 

^  ^  CEioi^  501 ;  Viniflanf.  7, 10, 
^  NfDbrifT,  iii.  19 ;  Sicartl.  Cre- 
>P*tzv>LfViili.  517-8;  WUl.  Tyr. 
inm.J4,30-l;  Hovedeo,  362. 6  ; 
Lina-  Gibbon,  V.  489.  Al- 
lit  iinefHlIefis  to  relate  here  the 

f'^Garad'i  former  adventures  fBco 
^  JUunoL  T.  8 ;  De  Is.  Aug.  i.  7), 


it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  re- 
presentation of  him  in  Scott's  'Talis- 
man '  is  utterly  unlike  the  real  character 
of  this  warlike  and  ambitious  adven- 
turer. Sicard  of  Cremona  bestows  a 
curious  collection  of  epitlicts  on  him — 
"  Vir  militaris  et  in  re  militari  peritus, 
cautus  ct  strcuuus,  fortis  et  audax, 
superbus,  magnanimus  et  devotus,  hu- 
millimus."    Patrol,  coxiil.  530. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  33(31). 

»  Sicard,  518 ;  WiU.  Neubrig.  iii.  15, 
p.  250. 

•  Rob.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1166  (Patrol. 
clx.) ;  Ben.  Petrib.  244 ;  R.  de  Dicoto, 
599. 
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Templars**  and  the  prior  of  the  Hospital,  bearing  with  then 
the  keys  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with  the  ban 
ner  of  the  Latin  kingdom,  set  out  on  a  mission  to  enlist  Europ 
to  their  aid.  The  Templar  died  at  Verona,  but  the  Patriarel 
and  the  Hospitaller,  fortified  with  a  letter  from  pope  Lucius, 
went  on  to  Germany,  France,  and  England.  The  general  fed 
ing,  however,  was  lukewarm.  King  Henry  was  told  by  his  pre 
lates  and  nobles  that  his  duties  lay  rather  at  home  than  in  tb 
East,  and  he  could  only  offer  money;  whereupon  Heraclius  indig 
nantly  exclaimed  "  We  want  a  man  without  money,  rathe; 
than  money  without  a  man  !"**  But  the  events  which  had  nov 
taken  place  aroused  all  Europe.  The  tidings  of  the  calamitj 
which  had  befallen  the  Christians  of  the  East  at  once  mad( 
peace  between  the  emperor  and  the  pope,  between  England  anc 
France,  between  Genoa  and  Pisa,  between  Venice  and  Hungary.* 
Urban  IH.  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  the  report  of  the  cap 
ture  of  Jerusalem.'  His  successor,  Gregory  VIII.,  issued  letten 
urgently  summoning  the  faithful  to  aid  their  brethren  in  the 
East ;  *  and  on  his  death,  after  a  pontificate  of  less  than  twc 
months,  the  cause  was  vigorously  taken  up  by  Clement  III.* 
The  cardinals  bound  themselves  to  give  up  all  pomp  and  luxuiy, 
to  accept  no  bribes  from  suitors,  never  to  mount  on  horseback 
**  so  long  as  the  land  whereon  the  feet  of  the  Lord  had  stood 
should  be  under  the  enemy's  feet,"  and  to  preach  the  Crusade 
as  mendicants.*  The  king  of  Sicily  vowed  to  assist  the  holy  en- 
terprise to  the  utmost  of  his  power.*^  Henry  of  England,  Philip 
of  France,  and  Philip  count  of  Flanders,  met  at  the  "  oak  of 
Jan.  21,  conference"  between  Gisors  and  Trie,  on  St.  Agnes* 
1186.       ^Q-y^  Qjjj^  ^^jj  many  of  their  followers,  received  the 

*>  This  title  looks  oddly  in  Greek —  perhaps  that  he  had  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 

ty  TtfurXovixoUcrropa  AarTyoi  6yofid(ov<n,  salem.     See  Ben.  Petrib.  473-7 ;  Cbnw. 

Cinnamus,  iv.  22.  Petrib.    a.d.   1188    (^in    Sparke);   Jac 

«  Ep.  182,  Patr.  oci.    There  are  many  Auriae  in  Pertz,  xviii.  54 ;  Murat  Ann. 

letters  of  Alexander  III.  in  favour  of  tlie  VII.,  i.  77 ;  Ranmer,  ii.  277. 

Holy  Land.  e.g.  Epp.  588,  590,  626-7,  '  Epp.  1,4  (Oct.  27.  29.  1187),  Patrol. 

1047,  1233,  &c.  ccii.     Gregory  was  that  Oardinal  Albert 

•»  Ben.  Petrib.  425,  429,  434-7 ;  Pet.  who  had  been  sent  as  one  of  the  legntea 

Bles.   Ep.  98   (Patrol,   ccvii.^ ;    R.  de  to  Henry  II.,  after  the  murder  of  Becket. 

Biceto,   622-6 ;    Girald.  Cambrens.  de  He  is  said  to  have  had  great  designs  of 

Expugn.  HibernisD,  ii.  26 ;  Rigord.  in  reform,  but  had  no  time  to  act  on  them. 

Bouq.  xvii.  14;  Pauli,  iii.  175-6.     The  Cliron.    Ursperg.   230;    Chron.   Turon. 

patriarch's  speech  may  have  been  an  in  Mart,  and  I)ur.,  Coll.  Ampliss.  v. 

allusion  to  Walter  the  Pennyless.  1030 ;   R.  Altissiod.  in  Boaq.  xviiL  257; 

•  Murat  Ann.  VII.,  i.  80-1.  Cf.  Ep.  23. 

'  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  lived  to  *»  WilL    Neubrig.    iii.    22;    Arnold. 

hear  of  it.    But  at  least  he  knew  that  the  Lubec.  iii.  27. 

baUle  of  Tiberias  waa  lost,  that  Saladin  *  Pet  Bles.  Ep.  219;  Hoveden,  362,6. 

was  advancing  without   a  check,  and  ^  Pet.  Bles.  L  c. 
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CfOBS  from  the  hands  of  the  archbishop  of  Tyre."  A  heavy  im- 
post was  laid  on  their  subjects,  under  the  name  of  ''  Saladin's 
tithe,"  °  and  especial  prayers  for  the  Holy  Laud  were  inserted 
mto  the  church-service.®  William  of  Scotland  offered  to  contri- 
bote  money,  but  his  nobles  strongly  withstood  the  proposal  that 
they  should  be  taxed  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  English.^ 

In  Germany,  too,  the  Crusade  was  preached  with  great  sue- 
eesB.  A  chronicler  tells  us  that,  at  an  assembly  which  was  held 
it  Strasburg,  in  December  1187,  the  cause  of  the  Holy  Land 
was  at  first  set  forth  by  two  Italian  ecclesiastics,  but  that  their 
words  fell  dead  on  the  hearers.  The  bishop  of  the  city  then 
took  it  up,  and  produced  a  general  emotion ;  but  still  men  hesi- 
tated to  commit  themselves  to  the  enterprise.  When,  however, 
one  had  at  length  set  the  example  of  taking  the  cross,  the 
Udiop  began  the  hymn  "  Veni  Sancte  Spiritus ; "  and  forthwith 
mch  was  the  crowd  of  people  who  pressed  forward  to  enlist, 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  found  a  vent  in  tears,  that  he  and  his 
clergy  were  hardly  able  to  supply  them  with  the  badges  of  the 
boly  war.^  Li  the  following  Lent,  a  great  diet,  kuown  as  the 
"Court  of  Christ,"  was  held  at  Mentz,  where  cardinal  Henry  of 
Albano  appeared  as  the  preacher  of  the  Crusade ;  and,  although 
he  was  unable  to  speak  the  language  of  the  country,  his  words, 
eren  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  powerfully  excited 
the  assembly.'  The  emperor  and  his  younger  son,  Frederick  of 
8wabia,  were  the  first  to  assume  the  cross,  and  were  followed  by 
an  enthusiastic  multitude  of  every  class."  Thus  the  three  greatest 
I»Tnces  of  Europe  were  all  embarked  in  the  enterprise.  Frederick 
Barbarossa  was  now  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  but  retained  his  full 
Tigour  of  body ;  his  long  contests  had  been  brought  to  a  peaceable 
end ;  and  he  might  hope,  by  engaging  in  the  holy  war,  to  clear 
himself  of  all  imputations  which  had  fallen  on  his  character  as  a 
churchman,  and  even  to  adorn  his  name  with  a  glory  like  that 
which  rested  on  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  liis  comrades  in  the  first 
crusade.^    Having  accompanied  his  uncle  Conrad  on  the  second 

■  Vinisauf;  ii.  3;  Kigord.  in  Bouq.  »  Ben.  Petrib.  524.  Rigord  (25)  gives 
xnL  25 ;  B.  de  Dieeto,  636 ;  Ben.  Pe-  the  rules  for  the  Cnisadere,  drawn  up 
trib.  495-6.  That  thia  archbishop  was  by  a  council  under  Philip  at  Paris,  in 
the  historian  William,  and  consequently  March,  1188. 

that  ibs  story  of  his  baring  been  poi-  ^  Id.  514-5. 

Boned  some  years  before  (see  p.  113),  is  ^  Anual.  Marbac.  in  Pertz,  xvii.  163. 

untrue,  see  Miclinud.   iv.  69.     A  cross  '  Henr.  Albau.  Ep.  32  (Patrol  cciv.)  ; 

is  said  to  have  appeared  in  the  sky  un  Ansbert.  13 ;  Ludcn,  xi.  510. 

theoocaaion.    Hoveden,  365.  •  Clem.  III.  Ep.  105  (Patrol,  cciv.); 

■  Ben.  Petrib.    496-8 ;    Bern.   Thes.  Anon.  Canis.  503-4 ;  Ansbert.  18. 
169.  *  See  Ansbert  G-7. 
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crusade,  he  was  resolved  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  the 
errors  by  which  that  expedition  had  been  frustrated.  He  ordered 
that  no  oue  should  be  allowed  to  join  his  force  except  such  as 
were  able-bodied,  accustomed  to  bear  arms,  and  sufficiently  fur- 
nished with  money  to  bear  their  own  expenses  for  two  years;'* 
carriages  were  provided  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  that  they 
might  not  be  a  drag  on  the  progress  of  the  army;'  and 
Frederick  endeavoured  by  embassies  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  to 
the  Byzantine  emperor,  and  to  the  sultan  of  Iconium  (whose  ad- 
hesion to  the  Mussulman  cause  was  supposed  to  be  very  alight) 
to  assure  himself  of  an  unmolested  passage  and  of  markets  for 
provisions  along  the  route.  From  all  he  received  favourable 
answers;^  and,  having  taken  measures  to  secure  the  peace  of 
his  dominions  durmg  his  absence,'  the  emperor  was  ready  to 
set  out  at  the  appointed  time,  in  the  spring  of  1189.* 

From  Ratisbon,  where  the  forces  were  mustered,**  some  pro- 
ceeded down  the  Danube  in  boats  into  Hungary,  where  tiiey 
waited  for  the  emperor  and  the  rest*^  Through  Hungary  their 
passage  was  prosperous.  King  Bela  welcomed  the  emperor 
with  all  honour,  and  bestowed  large  gifts  of  provisions  on  the 
army ;  it  is,  however,  complained  that  the  natives  took  unfedr 
advantages  in  the  exchange  of  money.*  In  Bulgaria,  provisions 
were  refused  at  the  instigation  of  the  Greeks,  and  some  of  the 
crusaders  were  wounded  by  arrows ;  but  Frederick  by  vigorous 
measures  brought  the  Bulgarians  to  submission,  while  he  re- 
strained his  own  followers  by  strict  discipline  from  plunder  and 

^  otto  Sanblas.  31 ;  AnnaL  Marbao.  Saladin's  letter  to  be  genuine,  but  the 

1188 ;  Anon.  Canis.  504 ;  Vinisauf,  20.  other  to  be  a  forger^r  substituted  for  a 

Ludon  blames    these    precautions,    as  letter  which  is  lost.    iv.  52. 

shutting  out  those  whose  motives  might  ■  The  gcnumeness  of  the  letter  for  the 

be  the  noblest,  cutting  off  the  poor  from  peace  of  the  empire,  ascribed  to  Frederick, 

the  source  of  grace,  &c. !  (xi.  56).  is  questioned  by  Luden,  xi.  698-700. 

•  Vinis.  20.  •  Arnold.    Lubec.    iii.    28 ;    Ohion. 

r  Nicet.  de  Is.  Angelo,  ii.  3 ;  Ansbert.  Ursperg.  230-J . 
19 ;  Annal.  Colon,  in  Pertz,  xvii.  794-6 ;  »>  The  numbers  are  bo  veiy  Tariously 
Anon.  Conis.  504-5 ;  AnnaL  Pegav.  a.d.  given  that  it  is  unsafe  to  place  any 
1189  (Pertz,  xvi.  266) ;  O.  Sanblas.  31 ;  reliance  on  the  statements.  See  B,  de 
Michaud,  iv.  81.  A  letter  addressed  Goggeshalle,  53;  Sicard.  Cremon.  Pa- 
in the  name  of  Frederick  to  Saladin,  and  trol.  ccxiii.  521 ;  Arnold.  Lubeo.  iii  29 ; 
one  which  is  supposed  to  bo  the  answer,  Muratori,  Ann.  VII.,  ii  84 ;  Luden,  xi. 
are  given  by  many  writers;   but  their  518. 

genuineness  (or,  at  least,  that  of  the  •  Annal.  Pegav.  in  Pertz,  xri  266. 

former  letter)  is  for  the  most  part  disbe-  Frederick   left   Batisbon   on  April  9. 

lieved.    See  Pet.  Bles.  Ep.  213 ;  Hove-  Tageno,  6. 


den,   370;    Ben.    Petrib.    535;    B.    de  'f  Arnold.  Lub.  iii  29 ;  Annal.  CJolon. 

Diceto,    640-1;    Vinisauf,    8;    Anon.  797;    Otto  Sanblas.  32;    Append,    ad 

Cania    504-5;    Coggeshalle,    577-580;  Badevic  ap.  Urstia.  560;  Anabert,  22, 

Schrockh,  xxv.   129;  Luden,  xi.  70-2,  26-7. 
514 ;  Baumer,  ii.  282.    Wilken  supposos 
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other  offensiTe  acta*     Bnt  on  entering  the  Greek  territories, 
more  serious  difficulties  arose. 

The  old  unkindly  feeling  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins 
had  not  been  lessened  by  late  events.'  The  interest  which 
Manuel  had  laboured  to  create  with  the  pope  and  the  Italians 
had  been  destroyed  by  their  reconciliation  with  Frederick.* 
Under  Andronicus,  who  in  1183  attained  the  Byzantine  throne 
bjr  the  murder  of  the  young  Alexius,  son  of  Manuel,  a  great 
massacre  of  the  Latin  residente  had  taken  place  at  Constantinople. 
In  diis  atrocity  the  mob  was  aided  by  the  usurper's  forces ;  the 
deigy  were  active  in  urging  on  the  murderers,  and  burst  out 
into  a  song  of  thanks^ying  when  the  head  of  the  cardinal-legate 
was  cut  off  and  treated  with  indignity.^  Isaac  Angelus,  by  whom 
Andronicus  was  dethroned  in  1185,  had  carried  on  friendly  nego- 
tiations with  Saladin,  to  whom,  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of 
some  churches  in  the  Holy  Land,  he  granted  leave  to  erect 
a  mosque  in  Constantinople  itself*  The  Greeks,  who  from  time 
to  time  had  continued  to  attack  the  western  sojourners  at  Con- 
stantinople,*^ were  naturally  uneasy  at  the  approach  of  a  formid- 
able host,  under  a  commander  so  reno\vned  as  Frederick ;  Isaac 
himself  was  especially  alarmed  in  consequence  of  predictions 
uttered  by  one  Dositheus,  who  had  acquired  a  strong  influence 
o?er  him  by  foretelling  his  elevation  to  the  empire  ; "  and,  with 
a  view  of  impeding  the  Germans,  recourse  was  had  to  the  arts 
which  had  already  been  tried  in  the  former  crusades.  The 
patriarch  had  excited  the  populace  beforehand  by  denouncing  the 
strangers  as  heretics  and  dogs."  The  bishop  of  Munster  and 
otiier  ambassadors  whom  Frederick  sent  to  Constantinople  were 
treated  with  slights,  and  committed  to  prison,  where  they  were 
snbjected  to  hunger  and  other  sufferings ;®  and,  notwithstanding 
the  assurances  which  had  been  given  as  to  supplies  and  other 
assistance,  cities  were  deserted  or  shut  up  as  the  Crusaders 
approached  tliem,  and  they  were  harassed  by  frequent  and 
insidious  attacks  of  Greek  soldiery.**    It  appears  on  Mussulman 

•  Dietpold.  Patav.ap.  Tagen.  6 ;  Ans-  xxii.  10-2 ;  Gibbon,  vi.  7-8. 
bert.  26-9 ;   Annal.  Colon.  797 ;  Anon.        «  Bohaeddin,  in  Michaud,  Bibliotli.  iv. 

Canifi.  506 ;  O.  Sanblas.  32.    Some  Cm-  270 ;  Vinisauf,  21 :  Gibbon,  vi.  9,  471. 
ndera  "wbo  afterwards  overtook  the  main        ^  Ansbert.  38-40. 
force  reported  that  in  Bulgaria  they  had        "»  Nicetii.4.  Dositheus  was  for  a  short 

seen  the  bodies  of  their  dead  brethren  time  patriarch,  ib. 
torn  from  the  grave  and  hung  upon  trees.        °  Ansbert.  52. 
Anon.  Ganis.  509.  ^  Annal.  Colon.    97 :    Anon.    Conis. 

'  See  e.  g.  Vinisauf,  i.  21.  505.  510 ;  Vinis.  21 ;  Nicet.  do  Is.  Aug. 

9  Gibbon,  v.  365-6.  ii.  5 ;  Ansbert.  41,  44,  52. 

^  Nicet.  de  Alexio,  c  11;  Rob.  do        p  Frid.  ad  Henricum  in  Mart.  104. 

Monte,  Patrol,  clx.  539,  542 ;  WiU.  Tyr.  Ampl.  i.  909 ;   Anon.  Canis.  507-9,  511 ; 
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authority  that  the  Greek  emperor  afterwards  claimed  credit 
with  Saladin  for  having  troubled  the  Germans  on  their  expedi- 
tion.*^ Frederick,  from  a  resolution  not  to  waste  his  strength  in 
Europe,  was  desirous  to  avoid  all  quarrels ;  but  finding  himself 
reduced  to  choose  between  perishing  by  hunger  and  the  employ- 
ment of  force  to  gain  the  needful  supplies,  he  took  Philippople, 
Adrianople,  and  other  towns,  in  which  he  got  possession  of  great 
wealth,  with  abundant  stores  of  food.  The  Greek  emperor,  on 
hearing  of  these  successes,  changed  his  policy,  restored  the 
bishop  of  Munster  and  his  companions,'  and  sent  envoys  of 
his  own  who  were  charged  to  offer  all  manner  of  redress  and 
assistance  if  Frederick  would  consent  to  hold  the  west  on 
condition  of  homage.*  The  Byzantines  renewed  the  old  war 
of  ceremony,  treating  Frederick  as  a  petty  prince  of  whose 
name  they  affected  to  be  ignorant — ^as  *'  king  of  the  Germans," 
w^e  Isaac  was  styled  "  emperor  of  the  Bomans."  "  Does  your 
master  know  who  I  am  ? "  said  Frederick  indignantly  to  the 
Greek  ambassadors  at  Philippople,  "  My  name  is  Frederick ;  I 
am  emperor  of  the  Uomans,  crowned  in  the  city  which  is  mother 
and  mistress  of  the  world,  by  the  successor  of  the  prince  o^  the 
apostles,  and  have  held  without  question  for  more  than  thirty 
years  a  sceptre  which  my  predecessors  have  lawfully  possessed 
for  four  hundred  years,  since  it  was  transferred  from  Constantinople 
for  the  inertness  of  your  rulers.  Let  your  master  style  himself 
sovereign  of  the  Bomanians,^  and  cease  to  use  a  title  which  in  him 
is  empty  and  ridiculous ;  for  there  is  but  one  empeft)r  of  the 
Eomans."  This  firmness  had  its  effect,  and  Isaac  submitted  to 
address  Frederick  as  "  emperor  of  the  Germans,"  and  at  length 
as  "  most  noble  emperor  of  old  Home."  ° 

After  a  stay  of  fourteen  weeks  at  Adrianople,  where  vigorous 
measures  were  employed  with  imperfect  success  to  counteract 
the  enervating  influence  of  the  plenty  which  had  succeeded 
to  the   former  privations,*  the  army  again  advanced,  and  at 

Arnold.  Lubec.  iii.  31 ;  Nicet.  de  Is.  Anpr.  Otto  SaDblas.  32-4 ;  Annal.  Colon.  798-9 ; 

ii.  3 ;  Ansbert.  69.    It  is  said  that  in  Dietpold  in  Ta|:eno,  7-8.    It  was  not  the 

churches  and  other  buildings  the  Cru-  imperial  title  of  Isaac  that  was  contested, 

saders  found  pictures  which  represented  as  if  there  could  be  only  one  emperor  in 

Greeks  as  trampling  on  the  necks  of  the  world;  but  only  his  right  to  style 

pilgrims.    Anon.  Canis.  514.  himself  emperor  of  the  Bomans. 

1  Bohaeddin,  in  Michaud,  Biblioth.  iv.  •  AnebMi.  54-5. 

275.  »  Any  person  of  either  sex  who  was 

'  Ansbert.  58-9.    Procuratum  seems  caught  in  an  act  of  unchastity,   after 

to  be  a  misreading  for  prophiatum.  havine  been  paraded  about  the  town  in 

•  Nicet.  de  Is.  Ang.  ii.  5 ;  Ansbert.  very  ^lameful  guise,  was  ducked  in  the 
41-50.  wintry    river    amid    general    derision. 

*  Ansbert  53;    Anon.  Ganis.  511-4;  Ansbert  65. 
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Easier  it  was  oonyeyed  from  Grallipoli  to  the  Asiatic  coast  in 
Tesaels  famished  by  the  Greek  emperor,  who  had  agreed  to 
make  compensation  for  all  injuries,  and  to  bestow  his  daughter 
in  marriage  on  Frederick's  son  Philip.  The  crossing  of  the 
Hellespont  lasted  seyen  days,  and  the  whole  number  of  those 
who  crossed  is  reckoned  at  83,000.^ 

The  first  few  days  of  the  march  through  Asia  Minor  were 
prosperous ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the  Greek  emperor  and 
the  saltan  of  Iconium  (who  had  renewed  his  friendly  assurances 
by  ambassadors  who  waited  on  Frederick  at  Adrianople)'  were 
treiicheroa&     No  markets  were  to  be  found ;  the  interpreters 
who  had  been  furnished  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  sultan's  ambassa- 
dors who  accompanied  the  army,  disappeared,  after  having  lured 
the  Crusaders  into  a  desert    The  horses  broke  down  from  want  of 
food,  and  their  flesh  was  greedily  eaten ;  while  Turkish  soldiers 
b^an  to  hover  around  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  "barking 
around  as  like  dogs,**  says  one  who  was  in  the  expedition* — 
threatening  and  harassing  the  army,  but  always  declining  an  en- 
gagement.^   Yet  Frederick  was  still  able  to  maintain  discipline. 
The  festival  of  Pentecost  was  kept  amidst  danger  and  distress. 
The  bishop  of  Wiirzburg  delivered  an  exhortation  to  the  Crusa* 
ders ;  all  received  the  holy  Eucharist,  and  on  the  following  day 
they  attacked  and  defeated  a  force  commanded  by  the  sultan's  son.^ 
On  approaching  Iconium,  the  emperor  found  that  his  advance 
was  barred  by  a  vast  force  of  Turks,**  who  refused  him  a  passage 
except  on  the  payment  of  a  bezant  for  every  soldier  in  his  army, 
while  the  city  was  closed  against  him.     But,   although  his 
cavalry  were  now  reduced  below  a  thousand,  and  were  worn  out 
witli  severe  sufferings  from  hunger  and  thirst,  he  boldly  attacked 
the  Turks,  and  defeated  them  with  vast  slaughter,  while  the 
younger  Frederick  assaulted  the  city,  and  compelled  the  perfidi- 
ous sultan  to  surrender  it.*  As  in  earlier  days,  it  is  said  that  the 
Crusaders  were  aided  by  a  troop  of  shining  warriors,  bearing  the 
red  cross  on  their  white  shields,  and  headed  by  the  martial  St. 
George,*'  whose  protection,  with  that  of  God,  they  had  invoked 

J  Tageoo^  10 ;  Ansbert.  70-5 ;  Annal.  *  The  Appendix  to  Rudevic  reckons 

Ck>knL  799 ;  Arnold.  Lub.  iii.  31 ;  Anon,  them  at  200.000,  p.  562 ;  Tageno  (12)  at 

Canifl.  515 ;  Yinis.  i.  22.    See  Baumer,  600,000. 

iL  290.  •  Anon.  Oanis.  523-5;  Ansbert.  93-7; 

•  Tageno,  10.             •  Tageno,  11.  Sicard.  in  Patrol,  ccxiii.  524;  Arnold. 

^  Ansbert.  82. 85,  seqq. ;  Anon.  Gmis.  Lubec.  iii.  33 ;  Vinia.  i.  234 ;  Append. 

517-8;  Otto  Sanblas.  34;    Append,  ad  ad  Radev.  562 ;  O.  Sanblas.  34 ;  Tageno, 

Radev.  ap.  Uratis.  560-1 ;  Annal.  Colon.  12-3. 

709 ;  Yinis.  i.  23 ;  Arnold.  Lubec  iii.  32.  '  Append,  ad  Radev.  561 ;  Sicard.  1.  c. ; 

«  Ansbert  91 ;  Anon.  Cuuis.  520-1.  Ansbert  94. 
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before  the  fight.  By  these  Buccesses  Frederick's  fame  was  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch  throughout  the  east  The  army,  refreshed 
with  provisions  and  enriched  by  the  spoil  of  Iconium  (although 
even  there  he  compelled  the  observance  of  order  and  moderation)*^ 
made' its  way  boldly  through  the  rocky  defiles  of  Cilicia,**,  and 
was  pressing  onwards  with  hope  of  speedily  achieving  the 
Jane  10,  objcct  of  the  expedition  ;  when  the  hopes  of  Christen- 
1190.  dom  sank,  and  tiie  confidence  of  the  Moslems  revived, 
-  as  tidings  were  spread  that  the  great  leader  had  perished  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  river  Salef  or  Calycadnus,*  near  Tarsus.* 
The  loss  to  his  army  was  immense  and  irreparable.  Discipline 
was  no  longer  preserved.  On  reaching  Antioch,  multitudes  fell 
victims  to  the  heat  of  the  climate,  or  to  the  intemperance  with 
which  they  indulged  in  food  and  drink  after  their  late  privations. 
Many  of  the  survivors  abandoned  the  crusade  and  returned  to 
Europe ;  and  the  younger  Frederick  died  soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Acre,"*  where  his  appearance  at  the  head  of  a  force  reduced 
below  5000  had  rather  brought  discouragement  than  hope  to 
the  beleaguered  garrison.** 

In  the  mean  time  some  of  the  Germans,  who  had  completed 
their  preparations  early,  had  taken  ship  for  the  Holy  Land 
in  anticipation  of  Frederick's  march.®  As  in  the  second 
crusade,^  many  adventurers  from  Scandinavia  and  the  north 
of    Germany  had  assembled   in  the  English  port  of  Dart- 

»  Nicet.  de  Ib.  Ang.  ii.  7.  aqua  me  susciplt  qu©  me  rcgeneravit, 

^  "Quro  solifl  ibicibus  et  yolatilibua  et  me  martyrem  iacit   qtmb    me    fecit 

yix  acceBsibilia  erant"    Ansbert.  105.  ChriBtianum."    On  the  otiier  hand,  Mu- 

*  See  Milman,  n.  on  Gibbon,  v.  476.  tins  of  Monza  says  that  he  had  taken 

^  The  statements  as  to  the  cause  of  the  way  by  land  because  it  bad  been 

his  death  are  various—  that  he  caught  a  foretold  that  he  was  to  die  by  water. 

chill  in  bathing,  that  he  was  carried  (Pertz,  xviii.  467.)  His  enemies  regarded 

away  by  the  force  of  the  stream  while  his  end  as  a  proof  that  his  intention  in 

endeavouring  to  swim  his  horse  across,  undertaking  the  crusade  had  not  been 

Ac.    See  Arnold.  Lubec.  iii.  34 ;  Ansbert  pure.   (Anna!.  Stedinburg.  in  Pertz,  xvi. 

103-4 ;  Conrad  Schyren.  in  Pertz.  xvii.,  223 ;  see  Schmidt,  ii.  649.)    Frederick 

A.D.  1190;  R.  Coggeshalle,  Chron.  188;  is  well  sketched  by  Maddntosb,  i.  149- 

Badulph.  Niger,  ed.  Anstruther,  Lend.  151.   The  Byzantine  Nicetas  pronounces 

1851 ;  Anon.  Canis.  526 ;  Anna!.  Colon,  a  remarkable  eulogy  on  him  as  a  martyr, 

800;    O.    Sanblas.     85;    Ben.    Petrib.  ii  8. 

567;  Hoveden,  403;  Nicet.  de  Is.  An-  "»  Jan.  20,  1191.    Magnus,  in  Pertz, 

gelo,  ii.  8;  Wilken,  iv.  140-1.    Benedict  xvii.  518. 

and  Hoveden  give  much  geographical  »  Arnold.  Lubeo.  iii.  34 ;  Vinis.  i,  24  ; 

information  here.  The  Anchin  chronicler  O.  Sanblas.  35;   Gibbon,  vi.  290;   B. 

says  that  Frederick  was  taken  out  alive,  Coggcsh.  33 ;  Tageno,  1 4-5 ;  Kagnus,  in 

and,  although  speechless,  survived  three  Pertz,  xvii.  517. 

days,  and  received  the  last  sacraments.  <>  Annal.  Marbac.  a.d.  1188  (Pertz, 

A.D.  1190  patrol,  cix.).    According  to  xviL).    Ansbert  speaks  with  contempt 

Albert  of  Stade  (aj>.  1191,  in  Pertz,  of  those  who  thus  avoided  the  dangers  of 

xvi.),   he  exclaimed,  while    drowning,  the  land  journey,  25. 

•'BenodictuB  cruoifixus  Dei  Filius,  quod  p  P.  58. 
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moothy  from  which  they  sailed  again  with  increased  numbers ; 
and,  although  these  for  the  most  part  contented  themselves  with 
nme  adyentnres  against  the  Moors  of  the  Spanish  peniDSula,  some 
of  them  found  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land.*^  William  of  Sicily 
despatched  a  fleet  to  share  the  expedition/  Henry  of  England, 
after  having  taken  measures  to  secure  himself  a  safe  passage 
through  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Greece,  had  been  prevented  by 
afresh  rebellion  of  his  son  Bichard,"  and  by  other  political  troubles, 
from  carrying  out  his  promise,^  and  much  of  the  money  which  had 
been  collected  for  the  holy  war  was  spent  in  these  unhappy  con- 
tests at  home  ;^  but  Bichard,  who  had  been  the  first  of  all  th&> 
western  princes  to  take  the  cross,  on  succeeding  to  the  crown  in 
Jidy,  1189,  embarked  in  the  enterprise  with  all  the  eagerness  of  his 
impetuous  character.  He  submitted  to  penance  for  having  borne 
arms  against  his  father  after  having  bound  himself  to  the  crusade.' 
To  the  money  which  was  found  in  his  father's  coffers^  he  added 
by  all  imaginable  means,  in  order  to  raise  means  for  the  expedition. 
Bishopricks,  abbacies,  earldoms,  and  all  manner  of  other  offices  and 
dignities,  were  sold.'  The  late  king's  ministers  were  imprisoned, 
and  large  sums  were  extorted  for  their  ransom.*  Some  who 
repented  of  having  taken  the  cross  were  made  to  pay  heavily 
for  license  to  stay  at  home.^  The  plate  and  ornaments  of 
churches  were  seized  and  were  turned  into  money.  Some  for- 
tresses and  territories  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Scots  were 
restored  to  them  for  a  certain  payment ;  ^  and  the  Jews  were  not 
only  drained  by  exactions,  but,  as  usual,  were  plundered  and 
slain  in  the  general  fury  against  misbelievers."^    The  demesnes 

4  B.  de  Biceto,  645-6;  Yinis.  i  27;  that  tbcy  became  insolent  and  vexa- 

Hoveden,  376 ;  Luden,  xL  518.  tious  to  Christians  (Will.  Neubrig.  iii. 

'  Raumer,  IL  279.  26,  p.  282).    Coggeshalle  speaks  of  them 

*  Bened.  Fetrib.  501-3 ;  B.  de  Dioeto,  as  having  houses  "  quasi  palatia  regum  " 
6S&-9.                        »  Wilken,  iv.  25.  (aj).  1189).    For  the  massacres  of  Jews 

*  Andr.  Biarcianens.  in  Bouq.  zviii.  at  London  (on  Bicliard's  coronation  day) 
556.  York,  Stamford,  Lynn,  Bury,  Lincoln, 

*  B.  de  Diceto,  646.  see  Will.  Neubrig.  iv.  1,  7-10;  Bic.  Di- 


^  See  Lingard,  ii.  244 ;  Pftuli,  iii.  203.    vis.  c.  3 ;   Hoveden,  379 ;   CoggeshaUe, 
■  Bic.  Divis.  12.    "  Onmia  erant  ve-    1.  c;  B.  de  Diceto,  647,  seqq.;   Pai  " 
nalia,  scilicet  potestates,  dominationoe,    iii.  180.    Jocclin.   de  Brakelonda, 


Bic.  Divis.  12.    "  Onmia  erant  ve-    1.  c. ;  B.  de  Diceto,  647,  seqq. ;   Pauli, 

ia,  scilicet  potestates,  dominationoe,    iii.   180.    Jocelin.   de  Brakelonda,  (p. 

oomitatus,  viceoomitatus,  castella,  villie,    33  and  note — Camd.  Soc.  Lend.  1840), 


pnedia,  et  csetera  his  similia "  (Ben.  Pe-  tells  us  that  "  multi  per  Angliam  ten- 

trib.  568;.      Hugh  Pudsey,  bishop  of  dere  Jerosolimam  properantes  prius  in 

Durham,  bought  an  earldom,  but  was  Juda3osinsurgcredccrevcrantquaminva- 

afterwards  forced  to  resign  it.     Will,  dcrent  Sarracenos."    He  disapproves  of 

Neubrig.  iv.  1.  the  butchery,  because  David  lad  said, 

•  Bicard.  Divis.  7.  **  lb. "9.  "Slay  them  not,  lest  my  people  forget 

«  WiU.  Nenbr.  iv.  5 ;  Lingard,  ii.  245-6.  it "  (Ps.  lix.  1 1) ;  but  Coggeshalle  thinks 

^  Henry,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  their  that  they  wore  not  unjustly  punished 

money,  had  encouraged  the   Jews,  so  for  their  insolence  and  oppressive  cod- 
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of  the  crown  were  reduced  by  sales,  and  Richard  declared  him- 
self ready  to  sell  London  itself  if  he  could  find  a  purchaser.® 
Both  in  England  and  in  France  the  "  Saladin's  tithe  "  was  rigor- 
ously exacted,  and  there  were  loud  complaints  of  the  unfairness 
with  which  the  collection  was  managed/  The  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Baldwin,  was  zealous  in  preaching  the  crusade,  and 
was  himself  among  those  who  joined  it* 

The  kings  of  France  and  England  had  a  meeting  near  Nonan- 
court  on  the  30th  of  December,  1189,  when  they  bound  them- 
selves by  oath  for  mutual  help  and  defence — ^Philip  swearing  to 
defend  Eichard's  territories  as  if  they  were  his  own  city  of  Paris, 
and  Bichard  swearing  to  defend  those  of  Philip  as  he  would 
defend  the  Norman  capital,  Eouen.^  The  expedition  was  again 
delayed  for  a  time  by  the  death  of  Philip's  queen ;'  but 
at  midsummer,  1190,  the  two  kings,  with  the  count  of 
Flanders  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  assembled  their  forces  at 
Vezelay,*  where  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands  and  the  broad 
plain  below  were  covered  by  their  tents.  The  nations  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  colour  of  the  crosses  which  they  wore — ^the 
French  displaying  the  sacred  symbol  in  red,  the  English  in 
white,  and  the  Flemings  in  green."*  At  Lyons  the  host  sepa- 
rated, and  Bichard  proceeded  to  embark  at  Marseilles,  while 
Philip,  who  had  no  Mediterranean  seaport  in  his  own  dominions, 
went  on  by  land  to  Genoa."  On  landing  at  Ostia,  Bichard 
was  invited  by  the  cardinal-bishop  of  that  place,  in  the  pope's 
name,  to  visit  Bome;  but,  smarting  from  having  been  lately 
compelled  to  pay  1500  marks,  for  a  legatine  commission  in 
favour  of  his  chancellor,  William  de  Longchamp,  bishop  of  Ely, 

duct  under  Henry  (1.  c).    For  the  state  the  effect  was  wrought  both  here  and 

of  the  Jews  in  France  at  this  time,  see  there  rather  by  things  than  by  words." 

Martin,  iii.  517-8 ;  Sismondi.  vi.  8.  Gir.  Oambr.  ed.  Brewer,  i.  76. 

•  Wai.  Neubrig.  iv.  5 ;  Kic.  Divis.  12.  »»  Ben.  Peirib.  583 ;  Hoveden,  378. 

'  B.  de  Dicet.  650 ;  R.  Altissiod.  in  «  Rigord,  29.  where  there  is  a  descrip- 

Bonn,  xviii.  257;  Vinisauf,  17;  Gervas.  tion  of  Philip's  taking  the  oriflamme  at 

Dorobern.    1529-30 ;    Michaud,  iv.   73.  St.  Denys  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's  day. 

Peter  of  Blois  cries  out  against  Philip  ^  See  p.  52.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the 

Augustus  for  taxing  the  clergy,  from  French  nobles  here  offered  to  place  the m- 

whom,  he  says,    nothing   but   prayers  selves  under  Richurd,  but  that  lie  an- 

ought  to  be  expected.    £pp.  112,  &c.  swcred,  **  You  shall  not  make  me  a  cuckoo 

v  In  the  Life  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis  to  bring  up  another  bird's  chickens,  which 
it  is  related  that  Baldwin's  pri  aching  will  run  off  at  their  mother's  voice  and 
had  little  effect  in  Wales;  but  that  leave  the  cuckoo  alone."  Om>n.  Laudun. 
Giraldus,  although  he  could  not  address  in  Bouq.  xviii.  708. 
the  people  except  in  Latin  and  French,  "  R.  de  Diceto,  636 ;  Vinisauf,  ii.  6. 
enlisted  great  numbers,  as  Bernard  had  »  Ben.  Petrib.  590 ;  Diceto,  655.  The 
enlisted  the  Germans  for  the  second  kingdom  of  Aragon  at  that  time  ex- 
crusade — '*  whence  it  is  manifest  that,  tended  along  the  coast  to  between  Nice 
through  the  divine  power  of  the  Spirit,  and  Ycntimiglia.  Ben.  Pet  602;  Ho- 
working  wiUm  and  aeaiching  the  hearts,  veileu,  380. 
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he  scornfully  declared  tliat  lie  would  not  visit  the  source  of  so 
much  corruption,**  and  proceeded  by  land  along  the  coast  to 
Terracina.    The  kings,  as  had  been  agreed  between  them,  met 
again  at  Messina,  where,  during  a  stay  of  some  months,    g^  ^  03 
Bichard's  impetuousand  overbearing  temper  continually    1196. 
embroiled  him  both  with  the  French  and  with  the  Sici-   March  30, 
lians^ — who,  indeed,  were  not  backward  in  oflfering  him    ^^^^' 
provocation."*    At  one  time  he  even  made  himself  master  of  the 
city,  as  a  means  of  compelling  Tancred,  who  had  shortly  before 
seized  the  government  on  the  death  of  William  the  Good,  to 
carry  out  the  late   king's  direction  as  to  a  provision  for  his 
widow,  the  sister  of  Eichard,  and  as  to  a  legacy  bequeathed  to 
Henry  IV^ 

In  the  end  of  March,  Bichard  again  embarked,  and  after 
having  established  Guy  of  Lusignan  as  king  of  Cyprus,  instead 
of  a  petty  tyrant  of  the  Comnenian  family,  who  styled  himself 
emperor  of  the  island,  and  had  behaved  with  inhospitality  and 
treachery  to  the  Crusaders,  he  entered  the  harbour  of  Acre  on 
the  8th  of  June/  Archbishop  Baldwin,  with  a  part  of  the 
English  force,  which  had  proceeded  direct  from  Marseilles,  and 
others  who  had  made  their  way  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  had 
reached  Acre  long  before  ;■  and  the  king  of  France  had  arrived 
there  on  Easter-eve  (April  13)/ 

Acre  had  been  besieged  by  the  Christians  from  the  end  of 
August  1189,"  but,  placed  as  they  were  between  the  ganison  on 
the  one  hand  and  Saladin's  army  on  the  other,  the  besiegers  had 
suffered  great  distress  through  want  of  food  and  shelter.  Horse- 
flesli,  grass,  and  unclean  things  were  eaten ;  ships  were  broken 
up  for  fuel ;  many,  unable  to  endure  the  miseries  of  the  siege,  had 

•  B.  de  Dioeto.  655;  Hoveden,  380;  Anp^ol.  ii.  8;  Ben.  Petr.  644-650,  653; 

Pauli.  iii.  214;  Gregorov.  iv.  580.    For  Viuis.  ii.  35-41;  v.  37;  Araold.  Lubec. 

Richard's  route,  see  Wilken,  v.  160-1;  iii.  37;  Bern.Thea.  178;  Hoveden,  393 ; 

for  his  interviews  with  Joachim  of  Flore,  Bic.  Divis.  00-1 ;    Stubbs'  Bich.  I.,  ii. 

Bee  chapter  xii.,  sect  3,  below.  347;     Wilken,    iv.    199-218;    Finlay's 

p  Bic.   Divis.   20.  seqq.;   Ben.  Petr.  Greece  and  Tre>)izond,  89-93.     Guy  of 

603.   606,  seqq.,    638.  &c. ;    Hoveden,  Lusi^an  was  succeeded  as  king  of  Cy- 

383-4,  391-2;  Vinis.  ii.   12,  14,  seqq.;  prus  by  liis  brother  Araaury  (afterwards 

Coggesh.   818 ;   Wilken,  v.   167,  seqq.  king  of  Jerusalem),  to  whom  Oolestine 

The  English  caUed  the  natives  griffons,  wrote  in  1196  about  his  lalwurs  to  bring 

and  in  return  were  accused  by  them  of  back  the  inland  to  Oatholic  unity.    £p. 

having  tails.    B.  Divis.  21-2.  296  bU, 

t  Vinis.  ii.  16;   Ben.  Petr.  612;  B.  •  B.  de  Dioeto,  656;  Ben.  Petr.  567, 

Divis.   21-8.     It  is  said  that  Bichard  595,  644 ;    Hoved.  380  1 ;    Bic  Divis. 

gave    Tancred    King  Arthur's    sword,  18. 

••  quem    Britones     Calibume    vocant."  *  Bigord.  in  Bouq.  xvii.  33 ;  Wilken, 

Hoveden,  391  6.  iv.  324. 

'  B.  de  Dioeto,  660;   Nicet.   de  la.  «  Wilken.  iv.  254. 
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deserted  to  the  enemy  and  apostatised  ;  and  scandalous  yice  and 
disorder  prevailed  throughout  the  camp.* 

And  now  it  was  found  that  the  general  interest  of  Christendom 
was  insufficient  to  overpower  the  jealousies  of  those  who  had 
allied  themselves  for  the  holy  war.  Bichard  and  Philip,  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria^  (with  whose  troops  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
emperor  Frederick's  army  had  been  united)  and  others,  all 
refused  to  act  in  concert,  or  to  submit  to  a  common  head ;  the 
Grenoese  and  Pisans  had  carried  their  mutual  hatred  with  them  to 
the  crusade ;  and  to  these  elements  of  discord  were  added  the 
pretensions  of  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers,  and  the  rival 
claims  which  Guy  of  Lusignan  and  Conrad  of  Montferrat  set  up 
to  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  on  the  strength  of  their  having 
married  ''daughters  of  the  royal  house,  whose  male  heirs  had 
become  extinct.' 

The  siege  of  Acre  lasted  two  years,  during  which  it  is  reckoned 
that  120,000  Christians  and  180,000  Mussulmans  perished.' 
At  length,  on  the  12th  of  July,  the  city  was  surrendered,  on 
condition  that  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  should  be  forfeit, 
unless  within  forty  days  Saladin  should  restore  the  true  cross,  give 
up  1500  Christian  captives,  and  pay  a  large  sum  as  ransom. 
The  fulfilment  of  these  terms,  however,  was  found  impossible 
within  the  time,  and  notwithstanding  Saladin's  earnest  entreaties 
for  a  delay,  it  was  decided  in  a  council  of  the  princes  that  the 
forfeiture  should  be  enforced.  On  the  20th  of  August,  there- 
fore, the  prisoners  —  8000  in  all,  of  whom  Eichard's  share 
amounted  to  2600  —  were  led  forth  and  remorselessly  butchered 
in  the  sight  of  Saladin  and  his  army,  who  could  only  look  on  in 
impotent  distress.  A  few  only  of  the  more  important  Saracens 
were  spared,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  the  means  of 
recovering  the  cross  or  the  captives.** 

«  Vinisanf,  i.  66-7,  69-70;  Hoveden,  date  of  Ck>niad*8  marriage,  see  Stabbs, 

376,  6 ;  Hubert  (bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  Introd,  cxxvi.  211. 

afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury),  in  *  Martin,  iii.  541.   Al  Bohaeddin  says 

Diceto,  658 ;  Letter  from  a  chaplain  of  that  in  all  600,000  Christians  wero  en- 

Abp.  Baldwin,  Oct  21,  1190,  in  Stubbs,  gaged,  the  numbers  of  their  force  conti- 

Bioh.   I.,    ii.  82S-9;    Cc^geshalle,  38;  nually  changing.    (Gibbon,  y.  491.)    For 

Jao.  Yitriac  1121 ;  Michaud,  Biblioth.,  details  of  the  siege,  see  Yinisauf,  books 

i7.  299.  i.    and    iii. ;    Coggeehalle,    34,    seqq. ; 

7  Leopold  had  taken  the  route  by  sea,  Gibbon,  v.  489-490. 

not  venturing  to  pass  through  Hungary,  *>  Ben.  Pctrib.  663,  673-4 ;  Hoveden, 

with  which  he  was  at  variance.    AnnyEU.  896-7 ;  Arnold.  Lubec.  iii.  37 ;  Yinisauf, 

Marbac.  aj).  1188,  in  Pertz,  xvii.  iii.  17  ;  Coggeshalle,  819 ;  R.  Divis,  68 ; 

■  Yinis.  i.  45;  Hoved.  396-7;    Jao.  Will.  Neubrig,  iv.  23 ;  Chion.  Aquicinct 

Vitr.  1121;  Bern.  Thes.  175;  Sismondi,  a.d.  1191  (Patrol.  clrO;  Annal.  Colon. 

Hiflt.  des  Fran^ais,  yi  106.    As  to  the  in  Pertz,  xvii.  802;  Yimsatif,  iv.  2,  4 ; 
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The  English  king's  assumptiony  and  his  continual  displays  of 
contempt  for  his  associates,  produced  general  irritation  and  dis- 
gust^   To  Leopold  of  Austria  he  had  offered  impardonable 
insolts^  by  throwing  down  his  banner  and  trampling  on  it,  as 
unworthy  to  stand  beside  those  of  kings,  and  even,  it  is  said,  by 
kicking  him.^    By  this  behaviour  to  their  leader,  all  the  Ger- 
mans were  offend^ ;  and  both  they  and  the  Italians  complained 
that  the  kings  of  France  and  England  divided  between  them- 
selyes  the  spoils  which  had  been  taken,  without  allowing  any 
share  to  the  other   crusading    nations.®     The   Germans  and 
Italians,  therefore,  left  the  army  in  disgust,  shortly  after  the 
taking  of  Acre/    With  Philip  Augustus  there  were  continual 
differences.    The  French  king  claimed  half  of  Cyprus,  on  the 
ground  that  Bichard  had  agreed  to  share  with  him  whatever 
they  might  win  in  the  crusade,  while  Bichard  denied  that  the 
conquest  of  the  island,  by  his  separate  adventure,  fell  within  the 
scope  of  the  contract^    Philip,  jealous  of  his  great  vassal,  not 
only  for  his  superiority  in  prowess  and  in  personal  renown,  but 
.on  account  of  the  greater  splendour  which  his  hard-raised  trea- 
sures enabled  him  to  maintain,^  found  an  excuse  in  the  state  of 

woken,  iv.  890-3.  The  leaaon  of  Sala- 
din's  fiUlure  to  perform  the  oonditioiia  U 
Tariooflly  reported ;  as,  that  he  could  not 
find  the  true  croas  (Ghron.  Ursper^.  220) ; 
or  that  he  would  not  restore  it  (Hie. 
DiYi&  IS).  But  an  oriental  authority  aays 
that  the  difficulty  was  as  to  raising  the 
money;  that  Saladin  had  the  cross  in 
Ids  camp;  that  he  displayed  it  to  two 
Englhfh  envoys,  and  was  ready  to  give 
it  up,  hut  that  after  the  massacre  he 
carried  it  back  to  Damascus  (Michaud, 
Biblioth.  iv.  sect.  59;  Wilkon.  iv.  392). 
Kichard's  share  in  the  massacre  is  avowed 
by  himself  in  a  letter  to  the  abbot  of 
Ciairvaux — "  De  Sarracenis  quos  habu- 
imiis  in  custodia  circa  duo  mUlia  et 
sexcentos,  ticut  deeuU,  fecimus  expirare." 
{Ho?eden,  393.)  But  it  is  unjust  to 
represent  tiiis  as  an  act  of  extraordinary 
ferocity  in  the  English  king,  since  it  ap- 
pears that  the  butchery  was  resolved  on 
by  a  council  although  this  statement  is 
said  to  rest  on  English  authority  only), 
and  other  chiefs  (as  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  had  got  the  French  king's 
prisoners  into  his  hands),  did  their  share 
of  it  (Michaud,  iv.  132;  Sismondi,  vi. 
111).  The  statement,  however,  of  Bene- 
dict of  Peterborough  (674).  and  Hoveden 
(397),  that  Saladin  had  two  days  before 
killed  all  his  cantives,  in  consequence  of 
the  refusal  of  a  longer  time,  is  extremely 
improbable   in    itself    and    Richard's 


omission  to  state  such  a  circumstance 
in  justification  of  his  own  deeti  is  con- 
chwive  against  it.  (Pauli,  iii.  232.  See 
Stubbs,  liitrod.  22.)  The  Cologne  an- 
nalist says  that  as  many  as  2000  pri- 
soners were  spared.  Anaelra  of  Gera- 
blours  '^in  Pistor.  i.  1000)  speaks  only  of 
Bichard's  2000  as  killed.  According  to 
the  Cologne  annalist,  one  of  the  prisoners, 
an  Emir,  was— ** homo  mirse  antiquita- 
tis,  ita  ut  tem|X)re  victoriosi  ducis  Gode- 
fridi  extitiase,  et  260  aunorum  esse  dice- 
retur."  If  so,  he  must  have  been  nearly 
170  years  old  in  Godfrey's  time. 

«  Otto  Sanblas.  36.  The  Auersperg 
chronicler  describes  him  as  **  homo  tero- 
cissimus,  favorabilis  [inexorabilis?]  glo- 
riffi  cupidus,  pecuiiife  libcralis,  quocunquo 
ipsum  tralicbat  sequeus  iinpctum,  et 
quern  ip»i  Sarriiceni  et  populus  Chris- 
tianus  et  alii  timuenint"  (230).  Of. 
Ansbert,  109,  111.  »Nicetas  styles  him — 
6  rStv  vf\€KV(f>6pufy  Kwrdpxw  Bptrray&yf 
ots  vvv  <pa(rly*lyy\iyovs.  De  Is.  Ang.  ii  8. 

«»  Ric.  Divis.  67 ;  Oog2:esh.  831-3 ; 
Annal.  Colon.  802;  Mattli.  Paris,  ap. 
Wendovor,  v.  116;  Rigord.  in  Bouq. 
xviii.  36;  Guill.  Brito,  Philippid.  iv. 
337-9.    See  Wilken,  iv.  469-471. 

•  Sicard,  in  Patr.  ccxiii.  539. 

'  Otto  Sanblas.  36. 

«  Will  Neubrig.  iv.  21. 

^  See  Ansbert,  109,  111-3.  Rigord 
aays  that  Philip  was  jealous  of  Richard's 
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his  dominions  at  home  for  deserting  the  enterprise ;  and  on  the 
Slst  of  July — ^in  the  interval  between  the  capture  of  the  city  and 
the  slaughtering  of  the  prisoners — he  sailed  for  Europe.*  On  his 
way  homewards,  he  visited  the  pope,  from  whom  he  solicited 
absolution  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken,  and  had  lately 
renewed,  to  protect  the  English  king's  dominions;  and,  on  his  re- 
turn to  France,  although  Celestine  had  refused  t6  release  him,  he 
invaded  Richard's  continental  territories,  encouraged  his  brother 
John  to  intrigue  against  him,  and  charged  him  with  having 
caused  an  illness  by  which  Philip  had  suffered  at  Acre,  and  with 
April,  having  instigated  the  murder  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat, 
1192.  ^jjQ^  immediately  after  having  been  elected  king  of 
Jerusalem,  had  been  stabbed  by  two  of  the  fanatical  body  known 
by  the  name  of  assassins.^ 

Richard  remained  in  the  Holy  Land  more  than  a  year  after 
Philip's  departure.  During  this  time  the  **  lion-hearted  "  king 
displayed  the  valour  of  a  knight-errant  in  a  degree  which  excited 
the  fear  and  the  admiration  both  of  Mussulmans  and  of  Chris- 
tians.™ A  large  part  of  the  coast  was  recovered  from  the 
infidels;  but  the  Christians  were  thinned  by  disease  and  by 
desertion  as  well  as  by  war;  their  internal  jealousies  con- 
tinued, and  were  so  little  concealed  that  the  king  of  England 
and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  hired  ballad-singers  to  ridicule  each 
other ;°  and  the  object  of  the  crusade  became  more  and  more 

exchanging  messages  and  gifts  with  Sala-  (a.d.  1193);  whUe  English  chroniclers 

din  (Bouq.  xviii.  86).    "  Kichard/'  says  declare  tlie  charge  to  be  a  foul  inTention 

M.  Michelet,  "  est  moins  ennemi  de  Si-  (Vinis.  v.  26),  Hoveden,  407,  6.    The 

ladin  quo  de  Pliilippe-Auguste ;  et  celui-  Auersperg  chronicler  states  Tariooa  theo> 

ci  detc^  les  Assassins  et  les  Alides  plus  ries  (230).    The  letter  professing  to  be 

que  les  Chretiens."  ii.  424,  ed.  Paris,  1852.  written  by  the  Old  Meoi  of  tlie  Moun- 

»  Coggeshalle,  819;  Ric.  Diss.  62.  63,  tain,  in  exculpation  of  Richard  (R,  de 

69;  Rigord,  36;  O.  Sanblas.  36;  Ben.  Diccto.  680;  WiU.  Neubrig.  v.  16  \  is 

Petrib.  670 ;  Hoveden,  394,  397 ;  R.  de  generally  believed  to  be  a  forgeiy ;  but 

Diceto,  662 ;  Pauli,  iii.  228-9.  Richard  of  modem  writers  are  almost  unanimous  in 

Devizes    says    that    the    summons    to  acquitting  Richard  of  a  crime  so  incon- 

France  was  got  up  in  Philip's  chamber,  sistent  not  only  with  his  virtues,  but 

"Abraham    remanente,  recessit  ab   eo  even  with  the  faults  of  his  character  (Bee 

Loth,"  69.  Mackintosh,  i.  185-7;  Wilken,  iv.  486; 

k  Coggesh.  819;    Vinisauf,  iii.  21-2;  Pauli,  ui.  235;   Michaud,  BibUoth.  ii. 

WiU.  Neubrig.  iv.  22,  24.  34;  Hoveden,  750).     Rigord    says   that   Philip    sent 

397,  405;  Ben.  Petr.  669.  720;   Nicet.  to  ask  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain 

de  Is.  Angelo,  ii.  1.    Fur  an  account  of  whether  it  was  true  that  Richard  had 

tiie  assassins  and  their  chief,  the  "  Old  employed  assassins  to  kiU  him  also ;  and 

man  of  the  mountain,"  seo  Will.  Tyr.  tliat'on  receiving  an  answer  in  favour  of 

XX.  31.     Richard  is  generaUy  charged  Richard,  he  dismissed  his  suspicions,  37. 

more  or  less  positively,  with  the  murder  "■  For  a  ^etch  of  his  achievements, 

of  Conrad,  by  contemporary  writers  in  see  Gibbon,  492-3 ;  and  for  details,  Vini- 

the  French  and  German  interest,  as  the  sauf,  v.  vi. ;  CoggeshaUe,  827-830.    See. 

annalist  of  Cologne  (a.d.  1192);  Arnold  too.  Wilken,  iv.  380-1. 

of  Liibeck  (iii.  37);  Sicard  of  Cremona  ■  Vinis.  vi.  8;   Ric.  Divis.  94;   Mi- 

(Patrol  ccxiii  581);    Albert  of  Stade  chaud,  iv.  159. 
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hopeless.  Bicbard  was  entreated  by  urgent  and  repeated  mes- 
Biges  to  return  to  bis  disturbed  kingdom,  while  frequent  and 
serere  illnesses  warned  bim  to  quit  for  a  time  the  dangerous 
dimate  of  Syria.®  The  necessity  of  abandoning  the  enterprise 
became  manifest ;  and,  after  having  advanced  within  one  day's 
march  of  Jerusalem,  the  king  found  himself  obliged  to  yield, 
with  a  swelling  heart  which  vented  itself  in  loud  expressions  of 
indignation,  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  to  the  spiritless- 
neffi  of  his  remaining  allies.^  A  truce  for  three  years,  three 
[ .  moDths,  three  days,  and  three  hours,  was  concluded  with  Saladin 
in  September,  1192,  on  condition  that  pilgrims  should  be  allowed 
to  visit  the  holy  places,  and  that  the  coast  from  Tyre  to  Joppa 
flhould  remain  in  possession  of  the  Christians.**  It  is  reckoned 
that  in  the  crusade  which  was  ended  by  this  compromise,  more 
tlian  half  a  million  of  Christians  had  perished.^ 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1192,  Eichard  sailed  for  Europe. 
From  unwillingness  to  run  the  risk  of  passing  through  Philip's 
dominions,  he  intended  to  take  his  route  through  Germany  ;  but 
having  been  recognised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  by  his  enemy  duke  Leopold,  who,  in 
consideration  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  made  him  over  to  the 
emperor  Henry  VI. — a  prince  who  with  much  of  his  father's 
ability  united  a  selfishness,  a  cunning,  and  a  cruelty  which  were 
altogether  foreign  to  Frederick's  lofty  character." 


•  Vinia.  7.42;  vi.27. 

»  Bic.  Div.  94.  97 ;  Coggesb.  822-3. 
JoiDville,  in  the  next  century,  tellB  a 
fitory  which  is  not  in  any  of  the  contem- 
porary chronicle&-^that»  when  Richard 
vas  preyented  by  the  jealousy  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  from  advancing  to 
take  Jerusalem,  a  knight  offered  to 
point  out  the  holy  city  to  him;   **ot 

Suant  U  oy  ce,  il  gcta  sa  cote  a  armor 
evant  ses  yex,  tout  en  plorant,  et  dit 
a  nostre  Seigiitur,  *Biau  Sire  Diex,  je 
te  pri  que  tu  ne  seufires  que  je  Toie  ta 
aaiiite  cit<^  pnisque  jo  no  la  puis  deli- 
Trer  des  mains  de  tes  ennemis.  '  (Bouq. 
XX.  274;  sec  Stubbe,  Introd.  exxx.) 
From  Joinville  also  come  the  stories 
that  the  Biifuccn  women  used  to  threaten 
their  children  with  King  Richard,  and 
that  Saracens  said  to  their  horses  when 
they  started  at  anything—"  Do  you 
think  that  King  Ricliard  is  in  that 
bush?"  (Bouq  XX.  204-5).  A  "Livro 
dc  la  Torre  Sainto "  is  cited  for  these, 
but  the  editors  say  that  they  do  not 
know  wliat  book  is  meant. 

VOL.  III.* 


1  R.  de  Diceto.  G68;  Will.  Neubrig. 
iv.  29;  Arnold.  Lubec.  iii.  37;  Bern. 
Thes.  196;  Gibbon,  v.  491-5;  WUken, 
iv.  5G9-571.  Sioard  of  Cremona  blames 
him  for  having  omitted  to  stipulate  for 
surrender  of  captives  and  thereby  having 
left  the  patriarch  Rudolf  in  prison.  Pa- 
trol, ccxiii.  531. 

'  Wilken.  iv.  582-3. 

'  CJoggesh.  833 ;  Gervas.  Dorob.  1581 ; 
Sicard  in  Patrol,  ccxiii.  530-1 ;  Job.  do 
Oxenedes.  81-2.  Otlio  of  St.  Blaiso 
(38),  Albert  of  Stnde  (a.d.  1193),  and 
Magnus  of  Reiehcrspcrg  (Pertz,  xvii. 
549  ,  all  fitmugly  hostile  to  Richard,  tell 
strange  fables  as  to  the  circumstances  of 
his  capture.  Ausbert  says  only  that  he 
was  taken  "  in  vili  hosiritio"  (114).  Seo 
Will.  Tyr.  contin.  xxiv.  17;  Chron.  Pe- 
triburg.  a.d.  1193  (in  Sparke);  Pauli, 
iii.  250.  There  has  lately  been  some 
dispute  between  certain  German  writers 
ns  to  the  cause  of  his  arrest  —  Albert 
J'dger  niaintRining  that  the  alleged  in- 
sult tn  Ix.'Ojiold  never  took  place,  and 
that  Richanl  was  seized  by  Leopold  in 
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After  months  of  severe  imprisonment/  the  king  of  England  was 
brought  by  Henry  before  a  diet  at  Worms,  on  charges  of  having 
thwarted  the  emperor  in  his  claims  on  Sicily,  of  having  instigated 
the  murder  of  Conrad,  of  having  wrongfully  seized  Cyprus,  and  of 
having  insulted  Leopold  and  the  Germans.  To  these  charges  he 
answered  in  a  strain  of  manly  and  indignant  eloquence,  which  ex- 
torted the  respect  and  pity  even  of  those  who  were  most  hostile  to 
him ;"  but  he  was  not  yet  set  at  liberty.  Philip  of  France  used  all 
his  influence  with  Henry  to  prolong  his  rival's  captivity  f  while  the 
pope  was  urged  by  the  importunities  of  the  queen-mother  Eleanor 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  her  son.^  The  emperor  demanded  a  large 
sum  by  way  of  ransom,  and  in  order  to  raise  this  Kichard's  subjects 
— especially  the  clergy  and  monks — were  again  severely  taxed. 
Chalices  were  melted  down,  shrines  were  stripped  of  their  precious 
coverings  and  jewels,  the  golden  ornaments  were  torn  from  the 
books  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  impost  was 
universal ;  even  the  Cistercians,  who  had  until  then  been  exempt 
from  all  taxes,  were  obliged  to  contribute  the  wool  of  their  flocks/ 
After  a  confinement  of  nearly  fourteen  months,  the  king  was  able 
March  13,  to  rctum  to  his  kingdom,  which  during  his  absence  had 
1194.  been  miserably  distracted  by  feuds  and  intrigues ;  and  in 
consequence  of  his  complaints  the  pope  excommunicated  Leopold, 
and  threatened  the  emperor  and  the  French  king  with  a  like 
sentence.^  The  miserable  death  of  Leopold,  which  took  place 
Dec  1194  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse  at  a 
tournament,  was  interpreted  as  a  judgment  of  heaven 
on  his  outrage  against  a  soldier  of  the  cross."    While  Richard 

conseqnenco  of  an  order  from  the  empe-        «  Gervaa.  1584 ;    Will.  Neubrig.  iv 

ror;  while  Wulmoaer  supports  the  older  38;  Hovedcn,  405,  n.;   Paull,  iii.  261. 

story  (Hefele,  v.  662).     As  to  the  eiupe-  The  emperor  afterwards  offered  part  of 

rors  possible  motives,  see  Abel,  •  Pliilipp  the  ransom  to  the  Cistercians,  iu  order 

der  Hohenstaufe.'  19.  20,  31.  304-8.  to  provide  censers  for  their  clmit»hes ; 

*  Lnden,  xi.  524-5;  Giesel.,  U.,  ii.  but  they  refused  to  share  in  gain  ini- 
102.  Ralph  de  Diceto  says  that,  al-  quitouslv  gotten.  Joh.  de  Oxenedes,  89. 
though  not  in  chains,  Richard  suffered  y  Ccelest.  Ep.  193 ;  Annal.  Burton,  in 
l^rcatly  —  **  Homines  siquidem  regionis  Gale,  i.  252  ;  R.  de  Diceto,  670,  672, 
illius,  birbariem  maxime  redolentes,  675;  O.  Sanblaa.  88;  Annal.  Egmond., 
horrent  verbis,  habitu  squalent,  im-  iu  Pertz,  xvi.  171 ;  Schroekh,  xxvi.  246- 
munditiis  feculescunt,  ut  intelligas  8 ;  Giesel.  II.,  ii.  102-3.  Hoveden(413) 
eorum  cohubitationem  ferinam  potius  wrongly  places  the  pope's  intervenUou 
quam  humanam."  668.  earlier. 

"  Coggeshalle,   833;   Hoveden,  422;  ■  R.  de  Diceto,  678;   Ansbert.  122; 

Will.   Neubrig.   iv.  33;   Joh.  de   Oxe-  Coggesh.    837;    Hoveden,    426;    Will, 

nedes,  82-3.  Neubrig.  v.  8;  Joh.  Oxenedes,  88;  Cf. 

'  Ansl)ert.   119-120;    Will.  Neubrig.  Magn.  Reichersp.  in  Pertz,  xvii.  4'2l- 

iv.  40:  Pauli,  iii.  262;  Martin,  iii.  550.  3.     Innocent  III,  endeavoured  to   get 

*  Three  letters  written  in  her  name  restitution  of  Richard's  ransom  from  the 
are  among  those  of  Peter  of  Blois.  See  representatives  both  of  Henry  and  of 
Patrol,  ecvi.  1262,  seqq. ;  also  P.  Blee.  Leopold.    Epp.  i.  230,  242. 

Epp.  64.  143.  1-  FF  . 
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was  in  oapUvityy  the  Christians  of  the  east  were  delivered  from 
their  chief  terror  by  the  death  of  Saladin  in  March,  1193/ 

Clement  III.  had  compromised  the  question  as  to  the  see  of 
Treves  by  agreeing  that  both  Volkmar  and  his  opponent  sliould 
be  set  aside,  and  that  the  canons  should  proceed  to  a  new 
dection;'*  and  in  1188,  he  had  been  able  to  establish  himself  in 
Borne,  by  means  of  an  agreement  with  the  citizens,  who  were 
inclined  to  peace  by  finding  that  without  the  pope  their  city 
coald  not  be  the  capital  of  Christendom.*^    But  one  condition  of 
this  compact,  which  must  have  been  felt  as  especially  hard — that 
TuBculum,   the  city  so  faithful  to  the  popes  and  so  odious  to 
their  unruly  subjects,  should  be  given   up  to  the  Eomans — 
remained  unfulfilled   when   Clement   died    in    March,    1191. 
Ill  his  room  was  chosen  Cardinal  Hyacinth,    a    man 
eighty-five  years  old,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Cardinals  for  nearly  half  a  century.'*    At  the  time 
when  the  election  took  place,  Henry  VL  was  advancing  towards 
Some  to  claim  the  imperial  crown,  and  it  was  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  the  occasion  in  order  to  gain  some  advantage 
at  his  hands.    The  pope  deferred  his  own  consecration,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  negotiate ;®  a  deputation  of 
the  Romans  went  forth  to  treat  with  Henry  as  ho  approached 
the  city ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Tusculura  should  be  given  up. 
On  Good  Friday,  Henry,  without  any  warning  to  the  Tusculans, 
withdrew  the  garrison  with  which,  at  their  request,  he  had  fur- 
nished them;  whereupon  the  Eomans  rushed  in  through  the  open 
gates,  razed  the  castle,  destroyed  the  town  so  completely  that  no 
vestige  of  buildings  later  than  the  old  imperial  times  is  now  to  be 
seen,  and  glutted  their  hatred  by  deeds  of  savage  cruelty.'    On 
Easter-day  the  pope  was  consecrated  under  the  name  of 
Celestine  III.,  and  on  the  two  following  days  Henry    ^^' 
and  Constance  were*  severally  crowned  by  him  in  St.  Peter's.'^ 

*  Gibbon^  v,  49.  and  that  henco   the  niodom    town  of 

*  Clem.  Ep.  123  (Patrol. cciv^ ;  Gcsta  FraMcati  dtrrivta  its  name  ^Murat.  Ann., 
Trevir.  in  Mart.  Coll.  Ampliss.  iv.  223.  VII.,  i.  95;    Siainondi.   11.  I.,   ii.   41; 

*  Concordia  inter  Clem.  J II.  ct  Sena-  Raumor,  ii.  357;.  But  the  nnmo  ro- 
toTPs  Populumque  Rom.,  TairoL  cciv.  ptatcdly  occurs  in  Aiinstiisiua  the 
1507-10 ;  Milman,  iii.  544.  Librarian,  a  writer  of  the  9th  century 

*  Ciaconiua,  i.  1019.  (see  the  index  to  Patrol,  cxxviii.);  and 
•Arnold.    Luboc.   iv.  4;    Schrockh,    the  author  of  the  *  Handbook  for  liome ' 

Kvi.  2il ;  Luden,  xi.  547.  (p.  3G2,  wl.  18()2)  is  probably  correct  in 

'  otto  Sanblafl.  33;    Arnold.  Lubec.  saying  that  it  *' waa  given  to  the  hill  ns 

Jv.  4;  Hoveden,  393;  Milman,  iii.  547;  early  as  the  8th  century,  as  a  spot  co- 

Ori-gurov.   iv.  584  5.     It  is  conmionly  vere<l  with  frees  and  bushes." 
«U(1   that    the    few    inhabitaAts    who        '  Arnold.   Lul)ec.'*'iv.  4.     llio  cero- 

cwapcd  made  huts  of  boughs  {/rasche)  mony  is  described  at  great  length  in 
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The  emperor  advanced  towards  the  south,  where,  on  the  death 
of  William  the  Good,  in  1189,  the  inheritance  of  Constance  had 
been  seized  by  an  illegitimate  grandson  of  the  first  Norman  king, 
Tancred,  count  of  Leexie,  who  had  received  investiture  from  Pope 
Clement.^  Henry  took  Naples  after  a  siege  of  three  months, 
and  reduced  the  continental  part  of  the  Norman  territories; 
but  his  army  was  ravaged  by  a  pestilence,  and  his  own  health 
was  so  seriously  affected  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to 
Germany,  while  his  empress,  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy,  remained  in  captivity  until  she  was  at  length 
delivered  through  the  intercession  of  the  pope.*  After  the  death 
of  Tancred,  who  kept  possession  of  his  crown  until  1193,  Henry 
appeared  in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  hired  with  the 
king  of  England's  ransom,  and  cliiefly  composed  of  soldiers  who 
had  been  enh'sted  for  a  new  crusade.  A  Genoese  fleet  co-operated 
..^.     with  his  land  force:  the  discords  between  the  Saracen 
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and  the  Norman  inhabitants  favoured  his  enterprise; 
and,  after  a  short  resistance,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
island.*^  His  triumphal  entry  into  Palermo  was  welcomed  vdih 
asignal  display  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  Sicilian  Normans." 
But  almost  immediately  after  this,  a  fearful  series  of  severities 
began.  Letters  were  produced  which  professed  to  implicate  the 
leading  men  of  the  island  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Germans ; 
and  Henry,  in  consequence,  let  loose  without  restraint  the  cruelty 
which  was  one  of  his  most  prominent  characteristics.  Clergy 
and  nobles  in  great  numbers  were  put  to  death  by  hanging, 
burning,  and  drowning,  or  were  blinded  or  barbarously  muti- 
lated." William,  the  young  son  of  Tancred,  after  having 
been  deprived  of  his  eyesight,®  was  shut  up  in  a  castle  of  the 

Tertz,  Leges,  ii.  187-193.    Roger  Hove-  O.  Sanblas,  37;  Alb.  Stad.  a.d.  11J>2; 

den  says  that  the  crowns  were  placed  Anselm.  Gembl.  in  Pistor.  i.  1000-1003; 

l)ctwoen   the  pope's  feet,  and  that  the  Kaumer,  it.  358-9 ;  Milman,  iii.  548. 

ompcror  and  empress  bowed  down  to  ^  O.  Sanblas.   38-9 ;  Gesta  Innooen- 

reo(!ive  thorn  ;  tliat  the  nope  kicked  the  tii,  18  (Patrol.  213);  Annal.  Genuendes, 

crown  oif   Henry's  heaa,    "significans  in  Muratori,  vi.  368-370;    Pertz,  xviii. 

quod  i|>se  potestatem  ejiciendi  emn  ab  108-110;  Giannone,  iii.  13,  aeqq. ;  Gib- 

inij)erio  habet,  si  ille  demeruerit ;"  and  bon,  v.  368-9. 

that  it  was  piokwl  up  and  set  on  again  "»  O.  Sanblas.  40 ;  Luden,  ;ui.  8-9. 

by  the  cardinals  (392.  6.).    But  the  tale  »  O.  'Sanblas.  39;   Henr.  ad.  Walter, 

is  unsupported  by  any  other  writer  of  Rothom.ap.  R.deDicoto.678;  Giannone, 

the  time,  and  is    universally  rcjtHrtcd.  iii.  16-7 ;  Luden,  xii.  10,  soqq.  The  accu- 

Bee  Muratori,  VII.,  i.   94;  Giblion,  v.  sations  are  generally  supposed  to  have 

369;  Planck,  iv.  447 :  Milman.  iii.  546 ;  been  forged.    Murat  Ann.  VII.,  i.  114 ; 

Luden,  xi.  710.  &c.  Luden.  xii.  12. 

*  Arnold.  Lubec.  iv.  5  »  Ric.  Sanger-  «  Tlie  stories  of  other  cruelties  exor- 
man.  in  Murat.  vii.  471 ;  (iiannone,  ii.  cised  on  him  are  doubtful  Raumer,  ii. 
439,  527;  iii.  2;  Raumer,  ii.  :^50-l.  378;  Luden,  xii.  13. 

*  Annal.  Stederb.  in  Pertz,  xvi.  224 ; 
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Yorarlberg,  where  he  died  obficurely.P     His  mother  and  Bisters 
were  committed  to  German  prisons.    The  bodies  of  Tancred  and 
hk  son  Boger  were  plucked  from  their  graves,  and  treated  with 
levolting  indignity.    It  was  in  vain  that  the  pope,  the  queen- 
mother  of  England,  and  other  important  persons,  remonstrated 
with  Henry,  and  even  (it  is  said),  that  Celestine  denounced  him  ex- 
communicate.'^   The  wealth  of  the  Norman  kings  and  of  all  who 
were  accused  as  parties  in  the  conspiracy  was  seized ;  and  it  is 
I    said  that,  after  large  gifts  to  Henry's  numerous  soldiers,  the 
splendid  robes,   the  precious    metals,  and    the    gems    which 
remained  formed  a  load  for  160  horses  and  mules/    With  this 
treasure,  and  by  means  of  concessions  to  the  princes  of  Germany, 
Henry  formed  a  design  of  securing  the  crown  as  heredi- 
tary in  his  feunily.    But,  although  he  succeeded  in      '  ' 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  electors  to  the  succession  of  his  sou 
Frederick,  who  had  been  bom  at  Jesi,  in  December,  1 194,"  and  was 
not  yet  baptised,^  the  opposition  to  his  further  project  was  so 
strong  that  Henry  found  it  expedient  to  withdraw  tlio  proposal." 
The  death  of  Saladin  and  the  inferior  capacity  of  his  successor 
Malek  al  Adel  held  out  inducements  to  a  new  crusade.    With 
a  view  of  stirring  up  the  faithful,  Celestine  wrote  letters  and 
sent    legates    in  all  directions;^    and    the   emperor  actively 
forwarded  the  enterprise,  in  the  hope,  probably,  that  he  might 
thus  clear  his  ecclesiastical  reputation.     He  advocated  the  cru- 
sade eloquently  in  diets  at  Gelnhausen  and  Worms,  where  his 
exhortations  were  followed  up  by  speeches  from  cardinals  and 
bishops ;  princes  and  prelates  responded  by  taking  tlie  cross,  and 
their  example  was  followed  by  knights,  burghers,  and  men  of 
humbler  condition.^    In  France,  Philip   Augustus   made   use 
of  the  crusade  as  a  pretext  for  heavy  exactions,  but  witli  the  in- 
tention of  converting  the  produce  to  his  own  purposes/    But 

»  O.  de  8.  Bias,  41 ;  Liidon,  xii.  13.  and  bishops.     C Albert.  Stad.  a.d.  1195; 

The  biographer  of  Innocent  111.  says  that  Murat.  Ann.,  VII.,  i.  113.)  But  the  date 

Henry  hatl  decoyed  WiUiam  by  swearing  is  doubtful. 

I        to  pve  him  the  county  of  Lecce  and  the  "  St«  Ludcn.  xii.  28-9;  Schmidt,  ii. 

i         priiieiijaUty  of  Taranto.    C.  18  (Patrol.  GOO;  Knuiner, ii. 384-5 ;  Reiner, a.1).  1196 

I         ocxiii.;.  (Pertz,  xvi);  AnnaL  Colon,  ad.  119G; 

^            ^  Giannone,  iil  17;  Milm.  iii.  561;  Annal.  S.  Trudi)erti,  a.d.  1197  (Pertz, 

Baomer,  ii.  371.    See  p.  135,  n.  p.  xvii.). 

'  Arnold.  Lubeciv.  20;  Luden.xii.  14.  «  Cokst.  Epp.  224,  238,  &c. ;  Aimal. 

'  Doc.  26.    Baumer.  il.  378.  Colon,  a.d.  1195. 

*  Geijta    Innoc.   III.    c.    19    (Patrol.  y  Arnold.  Lubeo.  v.  1 ;  Miehaud,  iv. 

<*xiv.).    liis  baptism,  which  hafl  been  192-3. 

deferred  in  order  that  he  might  receive  «  Siismondi,    v.    153-5.      William    of 

it  frt>m  the  pope,  is  said  to  havt)  been  Neuburgh    relates    that    John    Arch- 

^"^  li'hrated  at  Aasisi,  on  St.  John's  Eve,  bishop  of  Lyons,  an  Englishman,  who 

1195,  in  the  prcaenco  of  15  cuidinols  hud  been  one  of  Bucket's  chiof  coufld- 
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the  truest  crusader  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  age,  Richard 
of  England,  although  he  had  never  laid  aside  the  cross,  and 
burned  with  desire  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had  before 
so  reluctantly  abandoned  by  a  fresh  campaign  against  the 
infidels,  found  himself  so  much  hampered  by  the  exhaustion  of 
his  people,  and  by  the  continual  petty  warfaie  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  Philip,  that  he  could  take  no  share  in  the  enter- 
prise.' It  was  in  vain  that  Celestine,  in  a  letter  to  the  English 
bishops,  forbade  the  tournaments  which  had  been  instituted 
by  the  king  with  a  view  to  military  training;^  that  he  desired 
those  who  wished  for  martial  exercise  to  seek  it,  not  in  festive 
contests  unsuited  to  the  sadness  of  the  time,  but  in  warring 
against  the  enemies  of  Christ*^ 

In  his  ecclesiastical  policy,  Henry  showed  liimself  resolved  to 
yield  nothing  to  the  papacy.     He  forbade  appeals  to  Home,  and 
prevented  his  subjects  from  any  access   to  the  papal  couil.^ 
He  attempted  to  revive  the  imperial  privilege  of  deciding  in 
cases  of  disputed  election  to   bishopricks.     In  the  case   of  a 
contest  for  Liege,  he  is  supposed  to  have  instigated  the  murder 
of  a  candidate  who  was  favoured  by  the  pope  and  had  been 
consecrated    by  the  archbishop  of  Keims.®     He  refused  the 
homage  which  the  Norman  princes  had  performed  to  tlie  pope 
for  their  Italian  and   Sicilian  territories,'  and,  returning  into 
Italy,  he  invaded  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter,  up  to  the  very 
gates  of  the  city.*    The  pope  had  ceased  for  a  time  to  hold 
correspondence  with  him,  but  now  addressed  him  in  a  strain  of 
apology   mixed   with   complaint,   and    urged  him   to   forward 
the  crusade.*"     At  Bari  the  emperor  at  Easter,  1195,  entered 
into    an    engagement   to    maintain    fifteen    hundred    cavalry 
and  a  like  number  of  foot  ^  in  the  Holy  Land  for  a  year ;  ^  but 
the  zeal  with  which  he  urged  on  preparations   had   probably 
other  objects — that  of  diverting  the  Crusaders,  as  before,  to  his 

ants,  on  re-visiting  his  native  countiy,  perii  (Patrol,  ccxvi.  1029);  Vita  S.  Ber- 

checked  some  clergymen  who  were  com-  nardi,  in  Liebnit.  i.  474. 

plaining  of  their  kin^  by  telling  them  «  Acgid.  Aurero-Vall.  in  Bouq.  xviii. 

that  in  comparison  of  Philip  he  was  a  647-C51 ;    Gisleb.  Montensis,    ib.    41S, 

hermit;  and  added  that  Philip  had  jmid  422 ;  Chron.  Aquicinct.  a.d.  1192  (Pa- 

the    whole    coat    of   his    war    against  trol.  clx.);  Schmidt,  ii.  654-5;  Luden, 

Richard  in  the  preceding  year  by  extor-  xi.  557-501. 

tion  from  monasteries,    v.  3.  '  Innoc.  III.,  Patrol,  ccxvi  1026-C. 

•  Michaud,  iv.  189;  Sismondi,  v.  169.  «  Ib.  1029;   Gesta  Innoc.  8  (Patrol. 

*»  Will.  Nenbrig.  v.  4.  ccxiv.). 

«  Ep.   102,  Jan.   11,  1193.    (Patrol.  »"  Ep.  207,  March,  1195. 

ccvi.).  *  "  SargantL"    Sue  Ducange,  s.  v.  Ser- 

^  Innoc.  III.  Ep.  29,  do  Negot.  Im-  viens,  p.  209.         •»  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  198. 
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own  paiposes,  and  even  of  using  them  against  the  Byzantine 
empire.™  But  these  designs  were  unexpectedly  cut  short. 
Henry,  after  haying  crossed  into  Sicily,  discovered  a  new 
conspiracy  against  him,  and,  in  vengeance  for  it,  resumed  the 
craelties  which  had  made  him  so  detested  in  that  island; 
but  on  the  28th  of  September,  1197,  he  suddenly  died,  most 
probably  in  consequence  of  a  chill  produced  by  having  drunk 
some  water  while  heated  by  hunting."  But,  as  it  is  certain  that 
Constance  had  been  deeply  shocked  and  offended  by  his 
wrerities  towards  her  countrymen,  and  even  towards  some  of 
ker  own  near  relations,^  it  was  generally  believed  tliat  the 
emperor  fell  a  victim  to  poison,  administered  by  his  own  wife.^ 

The  crusade  which  Henry  had  contributed  to  set  on  foot  was 
carried  on  without  any  religious  enthusiasm.  The  Germans  did 
not  co-operate  with  the  Latins  of  tlie  East,  but,  "  thinking  only 
of  the  fertile  coast,  and  not  heeding  that  Jerusalem  should  be 
trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,"**  were  wholly  intent  on  gaining 
advantages  for  themselves.  Tliey  achieved  considerable  suc- 
cesses, although  not  without  loss,  and  recovered  the  sea-coast.'^ 
Bat  their  conquests  were  fruitless,  and  they  engaged  in  fierce 
quarrels  with  the  Templars,  each  party  charging  the  other  with 
having  sold  the  interests  of  Christendom.*  On  receiving  the 
tidings  of  Henry's  death  the  Crusaders  resolved  to  return  home ; 
and,  notwitlistanding  the  pope's  entreaties  that  they  would  not 
abandon  the  holy  enterprise,  they  carried  out  their  resolution, 

■  otto  Sanblas.  43 ;  Am.  Luboc.  v.  R<^p.  Ital.  ii.  20-1 ;  Rauraer,  ii.  390  ; 
21.  Niretaa  tells  ua  that  the  Byzantine  Milraan,  iii.  552.  Hoveden  (440),  and 
VRirper  Alexius  endeavoured  to  buy  Galvauens  Flainma  (c.  227,  in  Mur.  xL) 
liim  off;  that  iu  order  to  raise  money  say  that  Henry  died  excommunicato; 
for  tliis  purprwe,  bodies  in  their  graves  but  Munitori  shows  that  tliis  was  proba- 
wen*  stripped  of  their  ornaments,  and  bly  at  most  an  implicit  excommunictition 
that  even  the  tomb  of  the  great  Con-  (vii.  1,  125;  Cf.  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  103; 
stantine  would  have  been  violated  for  Abel.  'Philipp  d.  Hohenstaufe/  315). 
this  pivi)ose,  but  for  the  tidings  of  Anaelm  of  Gemblours  says  of  Henry — 
Henry's  death.    "Pp.  627-634,  ed.  Bonn.  •'  Hie   statura  jiersonalis  non   fuit,  sed 

■  Kob.  Altissiod.  in  Bouq.  xviii.  262 ;  litteratura  ejus,  magnauimitas,  justitia 
Aiiual.  Argciitin.  in  Bohmer,  Fontes  et  pmdentia  pidchritudinem  Absalonis 
Rer.  Germ.  ii.  100.  See  Coggesh,  in  superavit"  (Pistor.  i.  1010;;  and  even 
Martene,  Coll.  Ampl.  v.  842.  in   late  times   the    emjieror  has  found 

"  Annal.  Colon.,  a.d.   1197;   Annal.  champions,  who  were  j»erhaps  btimulated 

Marboo.,  a.d.  1107 ;  Arnold.  Lub.  v.  1 ;  by  the  difficulties  of  his  cause. 

Giannone,  iii.  20-1.  *»  O.  Sanblas.  42. 

V  Tiie  Auerspcrg  chronicler  mentions  '  Bern.  Thes.  181 ;  IVIicliaud,  iv.  195- 

this,  but  says  that  it  was  denied  by  those  9,  208-213,  217.    See  Wilken,  v.  c.  1. 

who   knew  bt^st    (2:^3).      See   Arnold.  •  O.  Sanblas.  41 ;  Annal.  Colon.  805 ; 

LuIkx*.  (who  speaks  mysteriously;,  v.  1  ;  Arnold.  Lul)ee.  v.  3;  AlbtTt  Stad.  a.d. 

Hoveden,  439.  n. ;  Hermarm.  Altahens.  1198;  limoc.  HI.,  Ep.  336;   Michaud» 

ill  Buluner,  Fontes,  ii.  492 ;   Giannone,  iv.  211-9. 
iiL    21 ;   Luden,  xii.   29-35 ;    Bismondi, 
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after  having  concluded  a  truce  of  six  years  with  the  infidels.'  In 
endeavouring  to  make  their  way  homewards  by  way  of  Sicily 
and  Apulia,  many  of  them  were  slain  by  the  inhabitants,  on 
account  of  their  connexion  with  the  detested  emperor." 

Celestine  III.  survived  Henry  only  a  few  months,  and  died  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1198. 

*  Win.  Tvr.  contin.  xxiv.  25;  Michaud,  iv.  217;  Hurter,  i.  218-9. 
■  O.  Sanblas.  42. 
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CHAPTEB    XL 

THE  GREEK  CHURCH  — SPAIN— BRITISH  CHURCHES  — THE  NORTH  — 

MISSIONS. 

L — ^The  Greek  Church  of  the  twelfth  century  hardly  requires 
notice,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  brought  intx)  contact  with  the 
Christians  of  the  West.  Its  state  was  generally  one  of  torpor. 
The  clergy  were  held  in  strict  subjection  by  the  secular  power, 
80  that  a  patriarch,  on  attempting  to  withdraw  a  monk  from 
secular  judgment,  was  met  by  the  declaration  that  "the 
emperor's  authority  can  do  everything."  '  They  were  devoted  to 
a  system  of  forms  which  in  great  part  had  lost  their  significance. 
Amongst  the  monks  there  was  very  commonly  a  forgetfulness  of 
the  true  meaning  of  their  profession;  yet  there  was  much 
of  fantastic  asceticism,  as  among  the  Dendrites  or  tree-monks, 
the  pillar-monks  (who,  however,  were  not  so  called  from  living 
on  the  tops  of  pillars,  like  the  stylites  of  earlier  days,  but  from 
inhabiting  narrow  pillar-like  cells,  or  from  carrying  little 
columns  as  a  burden),^  the  fanatics  who  buried  their  living 
bodies  in  the  earth,  and  those  who  aimed  at  sanctity  by  a 
profession  of  more  than  the  ordinary  monastic  filthiness.°  The 
Gnosimachi  denounced  all  endeavour  after  knowledge  in  religion, 
on  the  ground  that  God  requires  nothing  of  man  but  good  works, 
and  prefers  simplicity  to  curiosity.'*  And,  while  among  thQ 
people  there  lingered,  by  the  side  of  their  Christianity,  much  of 
iineradicated  heathen  superstition,®  there  were  some  who,  by  the 
study  of  classical  literature,  were  led  back  into  an  adoption  of 
the  old  pagan  creed.'  Thus  we  are  told  of  an  Italian  named 
John,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  became  popular  as 
a  professor  at  Constantinople,  and  taught  the  transmigration  of 
souls,  and  the  platonic  doctrine  of  ideas.  One  of  this  man's 
disciples  is  said  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  sea,  exclaiming 
"  Receive  me,  O  Poseidon ! "     But  the  teacher  himself,  after 

•  Bcdaamon  in  Bevereg.  S)Tiodioon,  i.  iv.  12. 
531,  E.  <*  Nicetas,  Thesaur.  Orthodox,  iv.  39 

»»  The    former    were    <rru\lrcu:    the  (Bibl.  Patr.  Lugd.  xxv.  142). 
latter,  Kioyirai,    Eufltathius,  p,  189,  ©d.        «  lb.  c.  42,  p.  143. 
Tafel.  '  Nicol.    Methon.    Rcfutatio    Procli 

c  ivt»T^o8€j,    ^wirwKTfs,  &c.      Ibid,  quoted  by  Gieaeler,  II.  ii.  6(J7. 
Neander,  viii.  245^ ;  Cf.  G.  PachymcTos, 
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having  been  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  both  ecclesiastical  and 
imperial  authority,  consented  to  renounce  liis  errors.* 

Those  revivals  and  reformations  of  monachism  wliich  were 
continually  renewed  in  the  West  had  no  parallel  in  the  Greek 
church,  where  the  only  measures  of  reform  were  the  occasional 
attempts  of  the  emperors  to  recall  the  monks  to  their  spiritual 
duties  by  means  which  had  very  much  the  nature  of  confiscation. 
Thus  Manuel  found  fault  with  his  predecessors  for  having 
enriched  monasteries  with  lands,  and  revived  an  edict  of 
Nicephorus  Phocas**  against  such  endowments.  And  in  order  to 
exemplify  what  monachism  ought  to  be,  if  freed  from  secular 
business,  he  removed  a  number  of  the  best  monks  from  the 
"Siren-like"  temptations  of  Constantinople  to  a  monastery 
which  he  had  built  in  the  gorges  of  Pontus — allowing  them  merely 
a  sufficient  supply  for  the  necessities  of  food  and  clothing.* 

Yet  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  the  age,  that 
under  the  Comnenian  emperors  a  spirit  of  learning  revived.'' 
A  college  of  twelve  professors  presided  over  the  studies  of 
Constantinople,  both  in  general  literature  and  in  theology  ;*" 
and  the  Greek  church  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  was 
adorned,  if  not  by  any  original  genius,  yet  by  the  industry  and 
knowledge  of  such  writers  as  the  commentator  Theophylact, 
Nicetas,  bishop  of  Chona?  or  Colosse,  Nicolas,  bishop  of  Methone, 
Euthymius  Zigadenus,  Michael  Psellus  the  younger,  and 
Eustathius,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica." 

The  imperial  system  had  a  tendency  to  encroach  on  the 
province  of  theology,  and  this  was  especially  dangerous  under 
those  emperors  who  supposed  themselves  to  be  skilled  in  theolo- 
gical questions.  They  were  not,  says  Nicetas,®  content  to  enjoy 
the  pomps  of  empire,  with  the  unrestrained  power  and  privileges 
of  despotism,  unless  they  were  also  supposed  to  be,  like  Solomon, 
heaven-taught  authorities  on  things  divine  and  human.  Thus, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  Alexius  I.  disputed  with  the  Paulicians 
and  with  the  Bogomiles.^  His  grandson  Manuel,  in  addition  to  his 
warlike  talents,  was  possessed  of  eloquence  and  literary  accom- 
plishments,'' and  although  he  is  charged  with  adultery,  and  even 

»  Anna  Comnena,  1,  v.  pp.  143-9,  ed.  1141. 

Paris;  Tafel.  Suppl.  ad  A.  Conrn..  Tii-  »  Neand.  viii.  247;  Giesel.  II., ii.  G63. 

bing.  1832,  p.  xi.;  Nicetas,  ib.  2.  As  to  Eustathius,  see  Nicetas  de  Audro- 

•>  Balsamon,  in  Bcveridge,  Synodic,  i.  nico,  i.  1).                 «»  De  Mauuele,  vii.  5. 

333.            *  Nicet.  de  Mauuele,  vii.  3.  p  See  pp.  170, 173. 

^  Anna  Gomn.  1.  v.  p.  144.  <i  Ginnaiuus,  vi.  2.    He  was  also  skil- 

"■  Anselni.  Uavolb.,  Patrol,  clzzxviil.  ful  iu  surgery  and  medicine.    Ib.  iv.  22. 
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with  incest,'  was  especially  fond  of  mixing  in  theological 
oontroversies.  One  of  those  in  which  he  took  part  related  to  a 
passage  in  the  public  Liturgy,  where  Clirist  was  said  to  be  at  once 
priest  and  sacrifice.'  After  much  discussion,  the  em- 
peror was  persuaded  to  give  his  adhesion  to  tlie  form, 
and  many  eminent  ecclesiastics  who  took  the  opposite  side  were 
deprived.  At  another  time,  Manuel  st«irted  a  question  as  to  tlie 
words,  "  My  Father  is  greater  than  I,"  which  he  maintained  to 
relate  to  the  Saviour's  created  humanity  alone.^  A  third  question 
arose  out  of  the  emperor's  requiring  the  withdrawal  of  an 
anathema  against  the  God  of  Mahomet  from  the  catechetical 
tables.^  The  patriarch  Theodosius  replied  that  the  anathema 
was  not  directed  against  the  true  Grod,  but  against  the  imaginary 
deity  whom  Mahomet  described  as  "neither  begetter  nor 
begotten,  but  holosphyrous."  *  On  this  the  emperor  drew  up  a 
form  which  he  violently  required  the  clergy  to  subscribe — threat- 
ening them  with  a  council  to  which  the  Pope  of  Rome  should  be 
invited ;  and  some  of  them,  among  whom  Eustathius  of  Thes- 
salonica  was  conspicuous,  were  in  danger  on  account  of  their 
opposition.  But  at  length  the  matter  was  compromised  by  the 
subscription  of  an  anathema  against  Mahomet  himself  with  "  all 
his  doctrine  and  succession."  ^  A  later  emperor,  Andronicus, 
was  so  far  from  sharing  in  Manuel's  theological  tastes  that,  on 
hearing  a  discussion  as  to  the  words  "  My  Father  is  greater  than 
I,**  he  threatened  to  have  the  disputants  thrown  into  the  river." 

«•  Nicet  do  Man.  i.  22.     The  words  ing    "  aolida,   plena,  non    inanis,    qiia) 

which  imputo    to  him    an    adulterous  scilicet    non    couflata    est,    sed   malUK) 

iiiteruour:ie   wltli   his  niece,   are,  how-  ducta."     But  the  Amine  word  which 

ever,  wanting  in  some  copies.  wa«j  thus  translated  by  the  Greeks,  is, 

•  wposip4p€iy  Tf  dfiov  KOI  irpos^4p§(r$cu.  when  applied  to  Gixi,  understood  by 
Xioet.  vii.  5.  On  this  afiair  there  is  Arabic  commentators  on  the  Koran,  and 
much  m  Tafel's  Supplement  to  Anna  by  later  translators  ns  meaning  eternal 
Comnena  (see  above,  p.  138,  n.  t.).  The  (Sale,  in  loc. ;  SchrOckh,  xxix.  650  ; 
proceedings  of  the  synod  at  which  it  was  Murdock,  n.  on  Mosheim,  ii.  41)1  , 
discusso"!  are  given  by  Mai,  •  Spicileg.  Euthymius  Zigadcnus  (quoted  by  Du- 
Bomanum,*  x.  1-93.  cangc,  Gloss.   Grsec.  in   voc.)  says  that 

•  Nicet  vii.  5 ;  Tafel,  p.  xvi. ;  Hefelo,  6\6<T<pvpos  has  the  same  meaning  with 
T.  604-6.  The  acts  of  the  synod  at  whifh  ^(paipiKhs  (with  which  it  is  otyniologi- 
thia  was  discussed  in  1166  are  given  ailly  connected — 8c«Pa88ow,s.v.  cr<^C/>o^ 
by  Mai,  •  Scr.  Yeteram  Nova  CoU^'  iv.  Gioseler  translates  (r<paipiKhs  by  **  die 
1-96.  Wcltkugel     erfullend"     (II.    ii    669); 

"  Compare  the  opinions  of  a  party  in  but  it  seems  nither  to  mean  glolmlar, 

Spuin,  vol.  ii.  p.  381  (358).  and   thence  telf-complete,  wliich  would 

•  Nicet.  vii.  6-7  (Koran, o.  112).  The  agree  with  Manntds  contrast,  "neither 
word  6K6(r<f>vpost  derived  from  <r<pvpa,  a  Ixegetter  nor  begott<.'n."  Sylburg 
ftnmmert  moms  entirely  rmide-  hij  ham-  (quoted  by  Ducange,  1.  c.)  says  that 
iH4?ring,  and  thence  solid.  Thus  the  Mahomit  used  his  word  in  the  sense  of 
equivalent    ludmphynttos    is     used     by  iutvowp6(r<arroi, 

Pliny  of  a  Bolid  statue  (Hist.  Nat.  xxiv.        r  Nicet  1.  c. 

4),  and  is  dciined  by  Facciolati  as  mean-        *  Nicot  do  Audron.  ii.  5. 
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From  time  to  time  attempts  were  made  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches.  The 
council  of  Bari,  under  Urban  11.,  at  which  Anselm  of 
Canterbury  played  the  principal  part,  has  been  already 
mentioned.'  In  1112,  Paschal  sent  Peter  Chrysolanus  or  Gros- 
solanus,  the  dispossessed  archbisliop  of  Milan,^  to  Constanti- 
nople, for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  points  of  difference,*^ 
and  in  1115,  the  same  pope  addressed  to  the  emperor  Alexius^  a 
proposal  for  another  conference,  but  with  the  unacceptable  con- 
dition that  the  primacy  of  Rome  should  be  acknowledged  iu 
all  things.*^  About  the  year  1135,  Anselm,  bishop  of  Hayel- 
berg,  who  had  been  sent  by  Lothair  XL  as  ambassador  to  the 
emperor  John,  engaged  in  discussions  with  Nicetas,  bishop  of 
Nicomedia,  and  one  of  the  twelve  principal  teachers  of  Constan- 
tinople;* and  in  1150,  at  the  request  of  Eugenius  III.,  he  drew 
up  a  report  of  the  conference,'  The  chief  points  debated  were 
the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghoet,  the  use  of  leavened  or  un- 
leavened bread  in  the  eucharist,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  see.  On  the  first  of  these,  the  disputants  appear  to 
have  approached  to  an  agreement  by  means  of  mutual  explana- 
tions.* On  the  question  of  the  papacy,  Nicetas  is  represented 
as  strongly  protesting  against  the  Roman  pretensions ;  ^  and  he 
proposed  a  general  council  as  the  most  hopeful  means  towards  a 
reconciliation.*  Although  Anselm's  report  of  the  arguments  is 
naturally  favourable  to  the  author  and  his  cause,  the  Greek 
champion  is  allowed  to  acquit  himself  creditably ;  and  they 
parted  with  expressions  of  mutual  respect.  Another  discussion 
was  held  at  Constantinople  about  1179,  by  Hugh  Eterianus,  a 
Tuscan,  whose  conduct  in  it  was  approved  by  Alexander  III. ;  ^ 
a  Greek  abbot  named  Nectarius  maintained  the  Greek  views  at 
the  Lateran  synod  of  1179,  and  on  his  return  was  hailed  "  like 
another  Olympian  victor;"™  and  the  subject  of  reunion  often 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  popes."    But,  on  the  whole,  the 

•  Vol.  ii.,  p.  738  (672).  Doxopatriua,  *Notitia   Patriarchatimni/ 

"»  8eo  vol.  iU  p.  747,  note  *  (687,  n,  *»).  in  Lo  Moyuo,  *  Varia  Siicra,*  i.  242-H, 

«  See  Patrol,  clxii.  1007,  seqq.  Lugd.  Bat  1694  ;    Sclirookh,  xxix.  875, 

•*  Ep.  437  (PatroL  cbdii.).  377 ;  and  passages  from  Greek  writers 

^  Anselm,  in  PatroL  clxxxviiL,  Pro-  against  the  Roman  arrogance  in  Gicse- 

log.  ;  col.  1162.  ler,  II.,  u.  672. 

'  Prolog.  »  Anselm,  Dial.  ii.  27 ;  iii.  19-20. 

»  Anselm,  Dial.  ii.  27.  ^  Patrol,  ccii.  227,  230,  seqq. ;  Alex. 

^  The  Greeks  now  often  maintained  Ep.  1322  (ib.  cc.). 

that  Rome  had  lost  its  ecclesiastical  with  ">  Hard,  vi  1687-8. 

its  political  greatness;    and  that  tliia  »  E,g.  Eugen.  III.,  Ep.  204  (Patn)l. 

was  the  inst  punishment  of  its  heter-  clxxx.);    Adriau    IV.,    Ep.    198    (ib. 

odoxy.     See  dnnamus,  v.  10;    Nilus  clxxxviil). 
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increasing  claims  of  Rome,  the  invasion  of  the  East  by  Latin 
patriarchs,  bishops,  and  clergy,  the  collisions  between  the  Eastern 
and  the  Western  churches  which  took  place  in  the  crusades,  and 
other  political  causes,  contributed  to  render  the  Greeks  less 
and  less  favourable  to  such  proposals;^  and  the  massacre  of 
the  Latins  under  Andronicus  ^  was  at  once  a  fearful  proof  of  the 
bitter  feeling  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  the  Greeks, 
and  a  pledge  of  further  hostilities.^ 

n.  The  Nestorians  continued  to  carry  on  their  missionary 
work  in  the  East,  although  the  successes  which  they  claimed 
may  in  many  cases  have  been  only  nominaL'  About  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  stories  began  to  be  circulated  in  Europe 
as  to  a  Christian  nation  of  north-eastern  Asia,  whose  sovereign 
was  at  the  same  time  long  and  priest,  and  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Prester  John.  Amid  the  mass  of  fables  with  which  the 
subject  is  encumbered,  it  would  seem  to  be  certain  that,  in  the 
very  beginning  of  the  century,  the  khan  of  the  Kerait,  a  tribe 
whose  chief  seat  was  at  Karakorum,  between  Lake  Baikal,  and 
the  northern  frontier  of  Cliina,  was  converted  to  Nestorian 
Christianity — ^it  is.  said,  through  the  appearance  of  a  saint  to 
him  when  he  had  lost  his  way  in  hunting/  By  means  of  con- 
versation with  Christian  mercliants,  he  acquired  some  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  the  faith,  and,  on  the  application  of  Ebed- 
Jesu,  metropolitan  of  Maru,  to  the  Nestorian  patriarch  Gregory, 
clergy  were  sent,  who  baptized  the  king  and  his  subjects,  to  the 
number  of  200,000.  Ebed-Jesu  consulted  the  patriarch  hOw 
the  fasts  were  to  be  kept,  since  the  country  did  not  afford  any 
com,  or  anything  but  flesh  and  milk ;  and  the  answer  was,  that, 
if  no  other  Lenten  provisions  were  to  be  had,  milk  should  be 
the  only  diet  for  seasons  of  abstinence.* 

The  earliest  western  notice  of  this  nation  is  given  by  Otho  of 
Freising,  from  the  relation  of  an  Armenian  bishop  who  visited 
the  court  of  pope  Eugenius  III.  This  report  is  largely  tinctured 
with  fable,  and  deduces  the  Tartar  chiefs  descent  from  the 

o  Giesclcr,  II.,  ii.  C72.  pace  ipsa  clau<licavcrint  a  somitia  roctia." 

p  See  p.  110.  De  Considimtiono,  III.,  i.  4. 

•I  St.  Bernard,  in  remongtrating  with  *  Neand(T,  vii.  G2. 

Fnt(eniu8  III.  on  the  lack  of  missionary  ■  SchnVkh.  xxv.  187.    Ncandor  (vii. 

z«  al  in  the  Kfjman  church,  says — **  Ego  G2)  points  out  tlic  likeness  of  this  story 

addo  et  do  pertinacia  Grax'orum,  qui  to  tliat  of  the  conversion  of  the  Iberians. 

nobiaoum  sunt  et  nobiscnm  non  sunt,  See  vol.  i.,  p.  302. 

juncti  fide,  pace  divisi,  quamquam  et  in  *  Mosheim,  Hist.  Tartar.  Ecclos.  23. 
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Magi  who  visited  the  Saviour  in  His  cradle.*  It  would  seem 
that  the  Nestorians  of  Syria,  for  the  sake  of  vieing  with  the 
boasts  of  the  Latins,  delighted  in  inventing  tales  as  to  the 
wealth,  the  splendour,  and  the  happiness  of  their  convert's  king- 
dom ;*  and  to  them  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  an  extravagantly 
absurd  letter,'^  in  which  Prester  John  is  made  to  dilate  on  the 
•greatness  and  the  riches  of  his  dominions,  the  maguificence  of 
his  state,  and  the  beauty  of  his  wives^"  and  to  offer  the  Byzan- 
tine emperor,  Manuel,  if  he  be  of  the  true  faith,  the  office  of 
lord  chamberlain  in  the  court  of  Karakorum.  In  1177,  Alex- 
ander III.  was  induced  by  reports  which  a  physician  named 
Philip  had  brought  back  from  Tartary,  as  to  Prester  John's 
desire  to  be  received  into  communion  with  the  pope,  to  address 
a  letter  to  the  king,  recommending  Philip  as  a  religious  in- 
structor.* But  nothing  is  known  as  to  the  result  of  this ;  and 
in  1202,  the  Kerait  kingdom  was  overthrown  by  the  Tartar 
conqueror  Genghis  Khan.** 

In  explanation  of  the  story  as  to  the  union  of  priesthood  with 
royalty  in  Prester  John,  many  theories  have  been  proposed,  of 
which  two  may  be  mentioned  here:  that  it  arose  out  of 
the  fact  of  a  Nestorian  priest's  having  got  possession  of  the 
kingdom  on  the  death  of  a  khan;®  or  that,  the  Tartar 
prince's  title  being  compounded  of  the  Chinese  wang  (king), 
and  the  Mongol  khan,  the  first  of  these  words  was  confounded 
by  the  Nestorians  of  Syria  with  the  name  John,  and  the  second 
with  cohm  (a  priest).^ 

III.  Among  the  triumphs  of  Gregory  VII.,  was  the  submis- 

"  Otto  Frifl.  vii.  82-3 ;   Mosh.  Hist.  hood.    But  the  address  is,  •*  Indorum 

Tart.  25-6.  regi,  tacerdotum  sancti89imo** 

•  Rubniquis  (a.T).  1253)  in  •Purclias,  ^  Mosh.  Hist.  Tart.  27-33.  For  lat<r 
his  Pilgriiiies/  iii.  14  (Lond.  1625;;  notices,  see  Book  VI.  c.  vi. ;  Kiinffer, 
Mosh.  Hist.  Tart  16.  Gesch.  v  Ost-Asien,  iii  169,  172  (Leipz. 

y  Mut.  Modott.  in  Pcrtz,  xviii.  579,  1860). 

seqq.;   Mosh.  Hist.  Tart.  Append.  29-  «  This  is  the  opinion   of  Mosheim 

33.     See  Schriickh,  xxv.  190;    Oppert  (Hist.  Tart.  20;  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  422),  who 

*Der  Presbyter  Johannes,   in  Sago  u.  infers  it  ftom  Rubruquis  (in  Purcbas, 

Geschichte,'  Berlin,  1864,  pp.  86,  167 ;  15),  and  some  other  old  writers, 

Herzog.  vi.  765-7.  *>  See  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  658;  Ntander. 

•  The  Christianity  of  Prester  John,  vii  63-4 ;  Kauffer,  iii  170-1.  The  iden- 
therefore,  was  not  inconsistent  with  titication  of  Prester  John's  kingiiom 
polygamy.    Mosh.  Hist.  Tart.  33.  with    Abyssinia    (Lobo,  in   PinkerU.n, 

•  Epp.  1322  (Patiol.cc.);  Oppert,  53.  x\-i.  20)  was  a  mistake  of  Portugueije 
Oppert  says  that  tlie  pope  styles  him  explorers  some  centuries  later.  See 
••  King  of  tlie  Indians,"  and  not  "  Pres-  Oppert,  7-9.  For  this  writer's  own  views, 
ter  Jolm,"  and  would  hence  infer  that  see  pp.  120, 140,  &c.,  of  his  trtatiso. 

he  knew  nothing  of  the  Khan's  priest- 
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sion  of  the  Spanish  church,  which  had  until  then  been  indepen- 
dent, and  had  looked  to  no  hfgher  authority  than  the  primate 
of  Toledo.*  The  Spanish  kings  were  induced  to  favour  this 
submission-  by  the  wish  to  ally  themselves  with  the  rest  of 
"Christendom,  as  a  means  of  strength  against  their  unbelieving 
neighbours ;  and  it  was  forwarded  by  the  influence  of  many  French- 
men who  had  been  promoted  to  ecclesiastical  dignities  in  Spain.' 
In  consequence  of  the  union,  Gregory  wrote  to  Alfonso  VI.  of 
Castile,  and  Sancho  of  Aragon,  exhorting  them  to  adopt  the 
Boman  ritual  as  a  symbol  of  unity  ;^  and  it  is  said  that  Alfonso 
referred  the  question  to  an  ordeal,  by  setting  up  champions  to 
fight  for  the  Eoman  and  the  Mozarabic  liturgies  respectively. 
The  national  champion  was  victorious,  and  this  result  was  hailed 
with  great  delight  by  the  people ;  but  Alfonso,  at  his  queen's 
instigation,  declared  that  the  decision  must  be  made  by  fire, 
and  the  rival  books  were  placed  on  a  blazing  pile,  from  which 
the  Mozarabic  office  leaped  out  unhurt,  while  the  Roman  or 
Gallican  was  consimied.  But,  says  the  chronicler  who  relates 
this,  "  Laws  go  as  kings  will ;  "  and  notwithstanding  its  double 
victory,  the  national  liturgy  was  abolished,  except  in  a  few 
monasteries.**  On  the  recovery  of  Toledo  from  the  Saracens  by 
Alfonso,  Urban  II.  bestowed  on  that  city  the  primacy 
over  all  Spain,  which  it  had  enjoyed  under  the  Gothic 
kings ;  but  the  other  Spanish  metropolitans  contested  this  pri- 
macy until  the  Lateran  council  of  1215.* 

The  popes  further  interfered  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  by 
acknowledging  Portugal  as  an  independent  kingdom,  under  the 
especial  protection  of  the  Roman  see,  and  professing  to  grant 
the  kings  a  right  over  all  that  they  might  be  able  to  rescue 
from  the  Saracens.  In  consideration  of  the  connexion  with 
Home,  an  annual  tribute  was  paid  to  St.  Peter's  successors.^ 

•  Hisjt.  Oompostellana,  ii.  1  (Patrol.  Eiipenius  III.  orders  tlie  partisans  of  ' 

clxx.  1032).   The  firet  archbishop  of  To-  the  Mozarabic  liturgy  to  coiiforin.    Ep. 

•  l«:4lo  who  received  the  pall  from  Rome  537  ^Patrol,  clxxx.)-  See  Hard.  vi.  1093  ; 

was  Bernard,  in  1087.   Mariana,  vi.  123.  Muiiuuti,  v.  145-G ;  vi.  124. 

'  Gieael.  II.  it  231.  »  See  vol.  ii.  p.  62  (57) ;  Urban  II. 

f  Ep.  i.  &4  (A.D.  1074);  Of.  Epp.  I  Epp.  5-8.  &c.  (Patrol,  cli.);  Vita  Urb., 

C3;  iil  18  (Patrol,  cxlviii.).  ib.  41 ;  Nat.  Alex.  xiii.  293-4. 

»•  Roderick  of  Tole<lo,  who  died  in        ^  Alex.  III.  Ep.  1424  (a.d.  1179\    It 

1247,  is  the  oldest   autliority   for  tUid  is  said  that  the  title  of  king  was  as- 

Btory  in  its  complete  form   (vii.  26,  in  sumed  in  1139,  an<l  was  sanctioned  by 

Iter.  Hisp.  Script,  t.  i.Francof.    1597);  Innocent  II.  in  1141.    See  Lucius  11. 

although,   as    Gueranger   observes    (i.  Ep.  26  (Patrol,  clxxix.) ;  Ep.  1  ad  Lu- 

289),   the  germ  of  it  is  found  in  the  cium  (ib.);  Schriickh,  xxvi.  120;  Gio- 

Ohron.    Malleaeense,    which    ends    in  selcr,  II.   ii.  94.    The  archbishops  of 

1134.  See  Labbe,  Biblioth.  MSS.  ii.  211.  Braga  were  disposed  to  claim  indopen- 
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IV.  In  1125,  England  was  visited  by  a  legate,  John  of  Crema, 
cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogonus,  whose  exactions  and  insolence 
excited  general  disgust.™  The  primate,  William  of  Corboyl, 
feeling  himself  injured  by  the  precedence  which  this  legate, 
although  only  a  priest^  assumed  over  archbishops  and  bishops," 
accompanied  liim  on  his  return  to  Rome,  with  a  view  of  vindi- 
cating the  rights  of  his  see  ;  and  the  matter  was  accommodated 
by  the  pope's  bestowing  on  the  archbishop,  for  his  own  person,  a 
commission  as  ordinary  legate  in  England.** 

William  of  Corboyl,  in  1135,  sanctioned  the  usurpation  of  the 
crown  by  Stephen  ;p  and  it  was  remarked  as  a  sign  of  the 
Divine  displeasure,  that  he  died  within  a  year.^  During  the 
troubles  of  Stephen's  reign,  much  invasion  of  ecclesiastical  and 
monastic  property  took  place.  Churches  were  burnt  or  were 
converted  into  fortresses,  and  the  wealth  of  monasteries  was 
violently  plundered  by  the  irregularly-paid  mercenaries  who 
held  the  country  in  terror.^  •'  Never  yet  had  more  wretched- 
ness been  in  the  land,"  says  the  Saxon  chronicler,  in  his  strik- 
ing description  of  the  miseries  of  Stephen's  reign,  "nor  did 
heathen  men  ever  do  worse  than  they  did ;  for  everywhere  at 
times  they  forbore  neither  church  nor  churchyard,  but  took  all 
the  property  that  was  therein,  and  then  burned  the  church  and 
all  together.  Nor  forbore  they  a  bishop's  land,  nor  an  abbot's, 
nor  a  priest's,  but  robbed  monks  and  clerks,  and  every  man 
another,  who  anywhere  could.  Tlie  bishops  and  clergy  con- 
stantly cursed  them,  but  nothing  came  of  it ;  for  they  were  all 

dence,  Lut  are  oMered  to  be  subject  to  libet  homincm  super  se  vices  apostolicas 

Toledo,  Adrian  IV.  Ej  p.  80 ;  Lucius  II.  gerere  nisi  solum  archiepiscopum  Om- 

Ep.  36 :  Eugen.  III.  Epp.  22. 370-1, 450.  tuaiise."    See  vol.  ii.  p.  753  =  G92--and 

"  Sym.  Dunclm.  a.d.  1125;  Rob  do  bis  references  to  William  of  Malmes- 

Monte,  A.D.  1125 ;  R.  AVendovcr,  ii.  205 ;  bury^  do  not  fairly  meet  the  case.     The 

Collier,  ii.  193;  Inett,  ii.  153.    In  the  peculiarity  was,  that  Abp.  Williiun  took 

schism  of  a  later  date,  John  was  at  first  out  a  special  and  personal  commisfdon 

for  Innocent,  then  for  Anacletus,  then  as  legate,  instead  of  resting  on  the  ge- 

for  Innocent  again.    Sw  Beniard.  Ep.  neral  right  of  his  see. 

163   (Patrol,   clxxxii.) ;   Baron.  1135-8.  p  Gesta   Stephani,  edited   by  R,  C. 

His  name  will  again  occur,  c.  xiii.  sect  Sewell   (Eng.   JHist.  Soc.),  7-8 ;  Gervas. 

i.  7.  1064 ;  Lappenberg,  ii.  296-9. 

■  Gervas.  Dorob.  1663;   Hen.  Hun-  •«  Rob.  de  Monte,  a.d.  1135;  Annal. 

tingd.  1.  viii.  (Patrol,  cxcv.  956).  Waverl.  a.d.  1135  (in  Gale,  II.).    Others 

*>  Honor.  II.  Ep.  57,  Jan.  1127  (Pa-  who,  in  breach  of  their  oaths  to  Henry  I., 

trol.  clxvL) ;  W.  Malmrsb.  693;  Sym.  joined  Stephen,   are  also  said  to  have 

Uunelm.  253;  Gervas.  1663.   SceWhar-  ended  badly,  (lb.)  Stephen  was  acknow- 

ton,  Ang.  Sac,  i.  792;  Lingard.  ii.  46.  ledged  by  Innocent  II.  Ep.  250  (Patrol. 

Wharton's  remarks  as  to  the  archbisliop's  clxxix.). 

having  betrayed  tlie  independence  of  his  '  Will.  Malmesb.  707 ;  Gesta  Steph. 
church  seem  too  strong;  but  Lingard  s  97-8;  Hist.  Abendoniensis  (Chrom  and 
citation  from  Eadmer — ("uiauditumscili-  Mem),  ii.  210;  Lingard,  ii,  96;  Lap- 
cot  in  Britannia  cunctis  gax^ulis,  quern-  pert.  ii.  347. 
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accaraed,  and  forsworn,  and  lost."'    But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
clergy  were  in  such  times  a  body  whose  support  could  not  but 
be  very  valuable ;  and  thus  they  were  able  to  increase  their 
privileges  and  their  power.     Henry,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
brother  of  the  king,  had  obtained  the  office  of  legato  after  arch- 
bishop William,  and  was  the  most  powerful  member  of  the  epis- 
copate, while  he  was  devoted  to  high  hierarchical  princii)les.    It 
is  said  that  he  had  a  design  of  erecting  his  see  into  an  arch- 
bishoprick,  with  seven  suffragans ; '  and  Stephen,  although  greatly 
indebted  to  him  for  assistance  at  the  outset  of  his  reign,  found 
it  necessary  to  balance  the  legate's  power  by  promoting  Theo- 
bald, abbot  of  Le  Bee,  to  Canterbury ;  ^  whereupon  Henry  in 
disgust  transferred  himself  to  the  party  of  the  legitimate  claim- 
ant of  the  kingdom,  Slatilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  and  widow 
of  the  emperor  Henry  V.,  pretending,  at  an  assembly  of  the 
clergy  in  1141,  that  the  right  of  electing  a  sovereign  belonged 
ohi^y  to  tliat  order.*    The  new  primate  found  himself  greatly 
embarrassed  by  the  position  of  the  legate,  who,  although  his 
own  suffragan,  claimed  authority  over  him,  and   presided  at 
councils  as  his  superior,  until  Lucius  II.,  on  succeeding  to  the 
papacy,  instead  of  renewing  the  bishop  of  Winchester's  legation, 
gave  Theobald  a  commission  by  which  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury for  the  time  being  was  apj)ointed  legatus  natus  of  the 
pope.^    By  these  legatine  commissions,  the  English  Church  was 
brought  into  more  direct  connexion  with  Rome ;  and  it  is  to  tlio 
time  of  Henry  of  Winchester's  legation  that  the  frequency,  if 
not  the  origin,  of  api)eals  from  England  to  the  pope  is  traced.* 

In  the  beginning  of  Stephen's  reign,  the  bishops,  on  swearing 
fealty  to  him,  "  so  long  as  he  should  preserve  the  liberty  of  the 
Church,  and  the  rigour  of  discipline,"  had  exacted  from  him  an 
oath  that  he  would  redress  the  grievances  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  Church  by  Henry  I.,  with  a  very  full  assurance 
of  privileges  and  immunities;  but  tliese  promises  were  ill 
observed.*  The  clergy,  however,  continued  to  make  good  their 
interest     When  the  bishojis  of  Ely,  Lincoln,  and  Salisbury  had 

•  A.D.  1137  vol.  ii.  231,  od.  Thorpe,    lessncHB  of  tliw  protonsion.  M.A.  i.  515. 
8cc  Mackintosh,  i.  135.  ^  (tonns.  1348 ;  Job.  Ilagustald.  a.d. 

«  Anual.  Winton.,  in  Wl.Rrton.  1.  300 ;  1145  (^Twysdcn,  col.  273). 

K.  Wendover,ii.  234;  Inott.ii.200.   For  «  Ocrvfwo   of  CiiTiUTbury  says   that 

hit}  gmndfenr  and  aflsumptions,  sco  Oi-  until  then  tlioy  hiul  l)een  "  inuaitfttro " 

nild.  Ctimbr.  de  Vitis  vi.  Epiflooporum,  (13<>J)).    See  Inttt,  ii.  105-6;  Lappenb. 

in  Wharton,  ii.  425.  ii.  3<;3. 

■  GoHta  Steph.  5-0 ;  Inett,  ii.  180.  •  W.  Malmesb.  Hi»t.  Novelhi,  i.  15-0. 

*  W.  Malmeeb.  Hist.  Novrll.  iii.  44 ;  Conip.  Geata  btcph.  10 ;  Lappenb.  ii. 
Genras.  1248.  Hallam  hIiowb  the  ground-  309. 

VOL.  III.  ^ 
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built  themselves  strong  castles,  which  they  held  out  against  the 
king,  Henry  of  Winchester,  as  legate,  declared  that  these  prelates 
ought  not  to  be  liable  to  any  other  than  ecclesiastical  judgment. 
The  archbishop  of  Rouen  maintained  that,  if  bishops  were 
allowed  to  possess  castles,  the  king  ought,  as  in  other  countries, . 
to  hold  the  keys,  and  to  have  the  right  of  entering.  But 
Stephen,  in  fear  of  Matilda's  growing  power,  submitted  to  appear 
by  proxy  when  summoned  before  a  council  for  his  treatment  of 
the  three  bishops,  and  did  penance  in  obedience  to  its  sentence.* 
The  relations  between  Stephen  and  Theobald  became  less 
friendly  than  they  had  been  at  first.  At  the  instance,  it  is  said, 
of  his  brother,  who  had  again  changed  sides,  the  king  forbade 
the  archbishop  to  attend  the  council  held  by  Eugenius  III.  at 
Beims  in  1148,  The  archbishop,  however,  resolved  to  disregard 
this;  and,  as  the  coasts  were  guarded,  he  crossed  the  sea  in 
a  small  open  boat.  He  was  welcomed  by  the  pope  with  the 
remark  that  he  "  had  come  rather  by  swimming  than  by  sailing ;"  ^ 
but  on  attempting  to  return,  he  was  met  by  a  sentence  of  banish- 
ment and  confiscation,  to  which  he  replied  by  pronouncing  an 
interdict.*  In  1152,  the  primate  was  again  embroiled  with  the 
king,  in  consequence  of  having  refused  to  crown  his  son  Eustace ; 
but  peace  was  restored  by  the  death  of  Eustace,  and  by  the 
arrangement  which  secured  the  reversion  of  the  crown  to 
Henry  II.,  the  son  6f  Matilda.® 

V.  In  Scotland^  the  Church  was  led  during  this  time  to  discard 
the  peculiarities  of  its  earlier  system,  and  was  gradually  assimi- 
lated to  the  church  of  southern  Britain.  The  beginning  of  this 
eliange  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  English  princess 
Margaret,  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  wife  of  Malcolm  Ganmore, 
A.D.  1070-  and  mother  of  David  I.  of  Scotland  and  of  "  ]\[aud  the 
^^^^-  Good,"  the  first  wife  of  Henry  Beauclerc.     Margaret's 

piety,  charity,  and  ascetic  life  are  celebrated  with  enthusiasm 
by  her  confessor  and  biographer,  Turgot,  a  monk  of  Durham  and 
bishop  of  St.  Andrew's.'    She  built  churches,  redeemed  captives, 

»»  Gesta  Steph.  47-51.  63.  &c. ;  W.  92.    For  later  notices  of  EDglisli  Churoh- 

Malmeeb.  Hiat  Nov.  iL  20-8  ;  Rob.  de  history  daring  the  century,  see  pp.  1)2-3, 

Bfonte,    A.U.     1139-40,    &c.;    Florent.  99-100,  104,  116,  123.  and  the  biograpliy 

Vigom.  contin.  ii.  107;  Inett,  ii.  184;  ofBecket.  by  the  same  author.  Lond.  1859. 

Lmgard,  ii.  76.  f  Acta  SS.,  June  10,  wlicre  it  is  aa- 

•  Thorn.  Oantuar.  Ep.  37  (Patrol,  cxc).  cribed  to  one  Thcodoric  ;  but  it  is  now 

•  .ffilred,  in  Twysden,  509 ;  Oorvas.  ib.  generally  regarded  as  tlio  work  of  Tur- 
1364;  OolUer,  iL  240;  Inetl^  ii.  202;  got.  See  also,  as  to  Margaret,  Palgrnve, 
Lmgard.  u.  92.  •  Norm,  and  Eug.'  iv.  317.  seqq. ;  E.  W. 

•  Gervaa.  1371,  1668 ;    Lingard,  ii.  Robertson,  i.  148. 
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and  provided  hospitals  for  the  use  of  pilgrims/    Her  Imsband^s 

affection  for  her  was  imboundcd ;  in  token  of  it  we  are  told  that, 

ahhoagfa  himself  unable  to  read,  he  used  to  handle  her  books 

with  interest,  to  kiss  those  which  he  observed  that  she  loved 

mo6t»   and    sometimes  to  surprise  her  by  presenting  her  with 

oae  of  her  favourite  volumes  in  a  new  and  splendid  binding.^ 

Under  Margaret  s  influence,  the  Celtic  element  was  dei)res8cd  in 

Scotland,  while  the  court  took  an  English  tone  and  character. 

Councils  were  assembled  for  the  refoimation  of  the  Church  ;  and 

at  one  of  these  it  is  said  that  Margaret,  almost  unaided  except  by 

the  king's  presence  and  countenance,  maintained  for  three  days, 

with  "  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  God,"  the 

cauae  of  opposition  to  the  usages  or  abuses  which  prevailed  in 

Scotland.'     The  beginning  of  Lent  had  been  reckoned  forty  days 

before  Easter,  without  excepting  Sundays  ;^  communion,  even  at 

Easter,  had  been  disused,  even  by  the  clergy,"  who  alleged  that 

they  were  unworthy  to  receive  the  sacrament;  and  marriages 

had  been  allowed  which  the  general  law  of  the  Church  denounced 

as  incestuous.    Against  these  and  other  irregularities  ]\[argaret 

contended,  and  she  succeeded  in  doing  away  with  thom.° 

To  this  time  is  also  referred  the  more  thorough  and  regular 
division  of  the  country  into  dioceses,  which  seems  to  have  been  in 
progress  from  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Canmore  (a.d.  1057-93)  to 
t!iat  of  David  I.  (a.d.  1124-1154)**  whose  munificence  in  the 
endowment  of  bishopricks  and  abbeys  has  earned  him  the  zeal- 
ous praise  of  the  monastic  writers,^  and  has  not  wanted  defenders 
in  later  times  against  those  who  have  censured  it  as  tending  to 
the  impoverishment  of  the  crown  and  the  oppressive  taxation  of 
the  people.**    Nor  did  David,  who  had  been  educated  in  the 

*  Vita,cc,  17-23.  p  See  iElred,  in  Tatrol.  cxcv.  713; 

»»  Ibu  10.  Vita  Ii(;murd.  Tinm.,  ib.  clxxii.  H2G; 

«  Jh.  13.  W.  MalmoBb.,  ib.  clxxix.   13r)7 :   Syin. 

^  The  biographer  speaks  of  this  as  Dunelin.,  a.d.  1128;  Job.  llagiuialiL, 

ecuitnuy  to  tlie  practice  of  all  other  p.  281. 

churches;  but  the  editor  remarks  that  <i  S(^e  Sj^ttisw.  i.  09-71,  in  reply  to 

the  Mime  has  been  the  custom  of  Milan  Holindhcd ;   C.  Inncs,  i.,  c.  iii. ;  Grub,  i. 

from  St.  Ambrose's  lime,  332.  200,  272-(J.    The  wealth  of  tlio  church 

■  As   to    the  difficulties  connected  would  not  seem  to  have  been  very  ex- 

with  tins  stnttment,  see  Grub,  i.  196.  cc-wivo   in    this  century,    if  Albert  of 

»  Vita,  13-5;  Palgrave,  iv.  328-332.  Stade   speaks   truly  in  saying   that  of 

fihe  died  in  1093,  three  days  after  her  two  Scotch  bl-hops  who  wenj  consecrated 

liusband  had  been  kille<l  at  Alnwick,  at  the  l^ti^ran  council  of  1179,  "unus 

a»id  was  canonised  by  Innocent  IV.  in  solo  equo  venerat,  alter  pides  cum  solo 

1  -251.  pedito  '  ( Pt-rtz,  xvi.  349).  Bishop  Keith's 

«>  See  Spottiswoode,  i.  59 ;  Skinuer,  i.  Cutalojpio  does  not  alford  tlie  means  of 

212-3,  217,  241 ;  Grub,  i.  218,  identifying  those  bisliops. 
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English  court,  n^lect,  in  his  care  for  religion,  to  use  other 
means  of  advancing  the  civilisation  of  his  subjects,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  influence  of  many  Engh'sh  and  Norman  settlers, 
were  generally  in  a  very  rude  condition/  Among  other  changes 
which  took  place  during  this  period,  may  be  mentioned  the 
extinction  of  the  ancient  order  of  clergy  styled  Guldees,  who, 
although  not  without  a  struggle,  were  superseded  by  canons  living 
under  the  same  rules  as  those  of  other  western  churches." 

After  the  death  of  bishop  Turgot,  in  1115,  a  remarkable  case 
of  difference  took  place  as  to  the  see  of  St  Andiews.  Alexander  I. 
of  Scotland  appUed  to  Ealph,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the 
ground  that  the  bishops  of  St.  Andrews  had  always  been  conse- 
crated either  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  by  the  pope, 
until  Lanfranc  allowed  them  for  a  time  to  be  consecrated  at 
York.*  The  vacancy  continued  until  1120,  when  Alexander 
again  ¥nx)te  to  the  archbishop,  requesting  tbat  Edmer,  the  monk 
of  Canterbury  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  the  knowledge 
of  St.  Anselm's  life  and  character,  should  l)e  allowed  to  accept 
the  see ;  and  to  this  Balph  assented,  and  obtained  the  consent 
of  Henry  L"  •  But  after  Edmer  had  been  invested,  although 
he  was  not  yet  consecrated,  a  serious  disagreement  arose. 
The  Scottish  king,  who  had  intended  nothing  more  than  to 
evade  the  claims  of  York,  was  disgusted  at  finding  that  the  monk 
asserted  the  title  of  Canterbury  to  jurisdiction  over  all  Britain. 
Edmer,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  he  would  not,  for  St. 
Andrews  or  for  all  Scotland,  give  up  his  connexion  with  Canter- 
bury; and,  although  a  friend  named  Nicolas  advised  him  to 
solve  the  difficulty  by  seeking  consecration  from  the  pope,^  it 
seemed  to  Edmer  that  all  hope  of  usefulness  in  the  northern 
Church  was  shut  out  by  his  difference  with  the  king.  He  there- 
fore returned  the  episcopal  ring  to  Alexander,  laid  his  cross  on 

'  C.  Lines,  i.  86-9.    William  of  New-  xiu.  17,  fin.,  19 ;  W.  Neubriff.  ii.  32  ;  R. 

burgh  highly  celebrates  tlie  wisdom  of  Wendovcr.  ii.  221 ;  Aniial.  Waverl.,  a.d. 

David,  as  well  as  his  piety  and  bounty—  1 138 ;  Bromton.  1090).    The  later  Scot- 

"  Vir  propter  regni  ne^otia  ad  divina  tish  writers  are  indignant  in  their  pro- 

nequaquam  officia  segnior,  vol  propter  tests  against  such  statements,  but  liave 

divina  quibus  insistebat  officia  ad  ne-  unhappily  no  evidence  to  show  on  the 

gotia  regni  obtunsior''  [»«;]  (i.  23;  Cf.  other  side. 

W.  Mahnesb.  I.e.;   E.  W.   Robertson,  ■  Gieseler,  II.  ii.  232;  Palgiave,  iv. 

c.  viii..  especially  p.  227).    The  savage  333;   Grub,  c.  xvi.;  E.  W.  Roberti$on. 

ferocitv  of  the  Scots  in  their  inroads  i.  336-7. 

into  England  is  denounced  by  all  the  *  l^kdmer.  Hist.  Nov.  l.v.  (Patrol,  clix. 

old    English  chroniclers    (e.  g.   Henr.  495).    Sec  Grub,  i.  207-9. 

Huntingd.,  in  Patrol,  cxcv.  959;  Joh.  "  lb.  510-2;  Si)otli.sw<K>de,  i.  65-8. 

Hagustald,  260,  268 ;  Ric.  Hagustald.,  *  Sec  his  letter  in  Wharton,  ii.  234-6. 
3I(>^;R.doDiceto,573;   Order.  Vital. 
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the  altar  from  whioh  he  had  taken  it,  and  returned  to  England.^ 
Robert^  prior  of  Soone,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  who  was  appointed 
in  his  stead,  refused  to  profess  obedience  to  York  so  long  as 
Alexander  lived ;  but  after  the  king's  death  he  sub- 
mitted  to  be  couseerated  by  Archbishop  Thurstan,  with 
the  onderstanding  that  there  should  be  no  prejudice  to  the  rights 
of  either  see.' 

The  claims  of  the  see  of  York  to  jurisdiction  over  Scotland — 
daims  which  had  no  real  foundation  except  in  so  far  as  concerned 
that  part  of  Scotland  which  had  formerly  been  within  the  North- 
umbrian kingdom* — were  now  renewed  and  kept  up,  chiefly 
perhaps  with  a  view  of  counterbalancing  the  increased  greatness 
of  the  southern  metroix)litan.^  But  as  to  the  details  of  this  ques- 
tion, there  is  a  diflerence  between  the  English  and  the  Scottish 
writers,  as  the  ancient  chronicles  of  Scotland  have  perished,  and 
the  later  Scottish  authors  charge  the  English  chroniclers  not  only 
with  fidfiehood  but  with  forgery,*^  On  a  vacancy  in  the  see  of 
Glasgow,  the  archdeacon  Ingelram,  having  been  sent  by  Malcolm 
IV.  to  Alexander  HI.,  was  consecrated  by  him  at  Sens, 
and  returned  with  an  acknowledgment  that  the  Scottish 
Church  was  exempt  from  all  jurisdiction  except  that  of  the  pope.*^ 
In  1175,  according  to  the  English  writers,  when  William  of  Scot- 
land liad  been  taken  prisoner  at  Alnwick,  his  bishops  and  abbots 
swore  at  York  that  they  would  pay  such  submission  as  was  due 
and  customary  to  the  see  of  York,  and  tliut  the  bishops  of  Scotland 
should  repair  to  that  archbishop  for  consecration.*'  But  at  a  meet- 
ing at  Northampton  in  the  following  year,  the  Scottish  bishops 
denied  that  tliere  had  ever  been,  either  by  right  or  in  fact,  any 
such  subjection  as  was  claimed,  lioger  of  York  produced  docu- 
ments in  proof  tliat  the  bishops  of  Candida  Casa  (Whitherne)  and 
GlasgoAV  had  formerly  been  subject  to  York ;  but,  fortunately  for 

J  Eadmer.  513-5.  71  (lb.  clxxix.) ;  Adrian.  IV.  Ep.  20  (ib. 

"  8ym.  Dunolm.  a.d.  1224 ;  Spottisw.  clxxxviii.) ;  Akx.  Ill  P^p.  1241,  (ib.  cc ) ; 

i.  68 ;  Kt'ith'8  Catalogue,  6,  ed.4to.;  Grub,  Wilkiius.  i.  480- L.    For  tlie  nuarrcls  of 

L  216-7.  Canterbury  and  York,  seo  Nat.  Alex. 

•  Ste  Lloyd,  quoted  by  Skinner,  i.  xiii.  21)5-JK 

264 ;  Russell,  L  lOiJ-4.  «=  St e  SiK.tliiiW.  i.  7G ;  Skinner,  i.  267-8. 

»»  Pauli,  ill.  146.    The  nrchbisliopa  of  ««  Spottisw.  (i.  73)  and  Ktith  wrongly 

Canterbury  bad  addetl  Wales  to  their  pLico  tlio  conseeration  at  Kome  ;  and  I 

jurisdietion  uikUt  Henry   I.   (Lingiinl,  huvo  been  muprised  to  find  that  Prof, 

ii.  51;.    For  their  gain  as  to  Ireland,  seo  Innes  (ii.  35;  inierpnts  "Senonis"  by 

the  next  section.     As  to  the  Orkneys,  Simmi.     See  a  h;tt<r  of  Alexander  iu 

K-e  Lunfranc^  Epp.  11-2;  Collier,  ii.  52.  Keith's  Catalogue,  131)  (4to.  ed.). 

Oil  the  question  between  York  and  Iho  «  Ilob.  de   Monte,   a.d.    1175;    Ben. 

Hff'ttish  ehurch.seeCalixt.  11.  Ki»p.  165-0,  Pelrib.  136  ;  Bnanton,  1 103 ;  Alex.  IIL 

255  i^PatroL  clxii.>;  Innoc.  11.  Kpp.  40,  Kp.  1241 ;  E.  W.  Kobcitson,  i.  375k 
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the  Scots,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  two  English  archbishops 
as  to  the  claims  of  their  sees  over  Scotland,  and  the  matter 
remained  undecided/  Both  parties  appealed  to  Eome,  and  in 
1176  a  legate  named  Vivian  (who  had  formerly  been  employed 
as  a  commissioner  in  the  differences  between  Henry  II,  and 
Becket)  was  sent  into  Scotland,  where  he  is  described  by  the 
Melrose  chronicler  as  "  treading  down  and  breaking  to  pieces  all 
that  fell  in  his  way — alert  to  take,  and  not  slow  to  seize."  *  The 
bishop  of  Whitheme  declined  the  legate's  summons  to  a  coun- 
cil, on  the  ground  that  he  was  subject  to  the  see  of  York  ;^  and  a 
war  of  ecclesiastical  censures  followed,  without  any  decisive  result. 
A  dispute  also  took  place  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  bishop  of 
St.  Andrews, 'which  brought  the  Scottish  king  into  collision  with 
the  archbishop  of  York  and  with  the  pope.  Koger  of  York,  who  had 
received  a  commission  as  legate  for  Scotland,  issued  a  sentence 
of  excommunication  and  interdict  in  1181 ;  but  after  the  death 
of  this  turbulent  prelate  the  question  was  settled  by  an  arrange- 
ment fiEkVOurable  to  William,  who  was  absolved  by  Lucius  III.  in 
1182,  and  obtained  from  Clement  III.  and  Celestine  III.  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  freedom  of  the  Scottish  Church  from  all 
jurisdiction  but  that  of  the  pope  himself,  or  of  legates  specially 
commissioned  by  him.* 

VL  In  Ireland  also  this  period  is  marked,  even  more  strongly 
than  in  Scotland,  by  changes  which  obliterated  the  ancient  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Church,  and  reduced  it  under  the  same  power 
which  had  mastered  the  rest  of  Western  Christendom.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Danes  who  had  established  themselves  in 

'Ben. Petrib.  136 ;  R. Hoveden,  314 h. ;  even  after  they  were  pennitted  to  take 

Bromton,  1108;  Wilkins,  i.  483 ;  E.  W.  their  scats  in  the  Scotch  Parliament,  in 

Robertson,  i.  377-9.     The  story  of  a  the  fourteenth  century."    0.  Innes,  ii. 

young  canon  named  Gilbert  (afterwards  207. 

bishop  of  Caithness),  standing  forward        >    See  Ben.  Petrib.  331,  347-9,  362, 

as  the  champion  of  the  Scottish  churcli,  3G9-371,  379.  380,  384,  510-4,  528-531, 

seems  to  be  an  invention  of  Fordun.  538 ;  Alex.  III.  Ep.  1470 ;  Luc.  IIL  Ep. 

See  Spottisw.  i.  77-8 ;  Skinner,  i.  268 ;  46  (Patr.  cci.) ;  Urban.  III.  Epp.  49,  50 

C.  Innes,  ii.  84 ;  Grub,  i.  291.  (ib.  cciL) ;  Clem.  III.  Ep.  33  (ib.  cciv.)  ; 

f  A.D.  1176.  CcBlest  in.  Ep.  64  (ib.  ccvi.);  Chroii. 

^  Ben.  Pctr.  211 ;  Hoveden,  324.  The  ItfaUros.     a.d.     1178-80 ;    R.    Hoved. 

see  of  Candida  Casa  had  been  tlirico  341, 350-2, 354, 360-1, 368-9 ;  Si)ottisw.  i. 

founded,    the    last    foundation    having  78-80 ;  Planck,  IV.  ii.   60-3 ;  Pauli,  iii. 

been  by  King  David.    As  the  second  145;   Grub,  i.  292-5;   Riune,  i  250-1. 

line  of  bishops  had  been  English,  those  The  exemption  was  renewed  by  Hono- 

of  the  third  regarded  themselves  as  sub-  rius  III.  in  1218,  and  by  Gregory  IX. 

iect  to  Yprk  (Grub,  L  268-9).     "The  in  1247.    See  Theiner,  *Monumenta,'  8,/ 

bj^ops  of  Whitheme   received  oonse-  15-6,  49. 
cratioii  from  the  Metropolitan  of  York, 
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that  coantry  were  led,  on  embracing  the  Christian  faith,  to  seek 
their  pastors  not  from  among  the  natives  whom  they  had  dispos- 
lenedj  but  from  their  own  Norman  kindred  who  iiad  become 
masters  of  England.^  It  was  to  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury, 
that  the  bishops  of  the  Danish  cities,  Dublin,  Limerick,  and 
Waterford  repaired  for  consecration,  and  made  profession  of 
eanonical  obedience ;  and  these  bishops,  although  sometimes  of 
Irish  birth,  were  generally  persons  who  had  been  trained  in 
English  monasteriea'"  The  connexion  thus  begun,  although  at 
first  it  reached  no  further  than  England,  could  not  fail  in  time 
to  bring  the  Irish  Church  into  new  relations  with  Kome. 

A  letter  in  which  Gregory  VII.  appears  as  addressing  the 
Irish  king  Torlogh,  and  claiming  Ireland  for  the  lioman  see, 
would  seem  to  have  had  no  effect.'^  But  in  the  beginning  of  the 
next  century,  Gille  or  Gilbert,  bishop  of  Limerick  (who  had 
known  Anselm  as  abbot  of  Le  Bee,  and  had  renewed  his  iuter- 
ooorse  with  him  by  letters  after  the  conclusion  of  his  struggle 
with  Henry  I.),**  received  a  commission  as  legato  for  Ireland,  per- 
haps through  Anselm's  influence  with  the  poi)C.^  As  legate 
he  presided  over  a  synod  at  Bathbreasil,'^  at  which  his  in- 
fluence was  successfully  exerted  in  favour  of  Koman  customs. 
Ireland  was  to  be  portioned  out  into  regular  dioceses,  instead 
of  having  bishops  unlimited  in  number  and  without  local  juris- 
diction ;  ^    and  the  form  of  discipline   and  divine  service   was 

''  Vol.  iL  p.  461  (431).    Ussher,  *  BeU-  by  writers  on  Irish  history  (seo  Kiii^, 

gion  of  Ancient  IriHh,'  c.  vHi.  (Worlw,  427) ;  vet  it  not  only  is  misfcin«j:  in  the 

vol.  iv.  32(Jj ;  Lanigan,  iil  330.  collections  of  Gregory's  letters,  but  tlio 

■  See  the  letters  to  and  from  Lan-  date,  "Sutrii,  0  Kul.  Msirt/'  does  not 
fmnc,  ADselm,  &c.,  in  Ussher,  *8ylloge,'  full  in  with  his  movements  in  any 
£pp.  25,  scqq. :  (Works,  iv.  488,  seqq.)  ;  year  of  his  {wntilicut^',  as  registered 
I-llnilmer.  Hist.  Nov.  ii.  (I'atrol.  clix.  31)3 1 ;  by  Jnff4.  He  was  certainly  not  at  Sutri 
Hcniard.  Vita  Malacldo),  8  (ib.  clxxxii.) ;  on  February  24, 1085,  the  year  to  which 
Lrfiuigan,  iv.  140 ;  King  s  Primer,  420-1,  Usbher  refers  the  letter. 

420-432.     Some  of  the  letters  by  the        »  Patnil.  clviii.  510-3. 

Koglish  primates  are  in  reproof  of  irregu-        p  King,  450.     Gille  has  been  sup- 

laritics  in  the  Irish  church.    One  of  Lan-  posed  by  some  to  have  been  an  Ostman. 

franc's  (*  Sylloge,'  28)  is'  in  answer  to  But  si'o  Lanigan,  iv.  24-0.    Mr.  King  is 

the  euquiry  of  an  Irish  bishop  namcil  inclined  to  tJiiuk  1dm  "a   foreigner" 

Doninald,   whether  the  communion    of  (Memoir  on  Armagh,  89). 

infants  were  supposed  in  England  to  be        '^  This  place  has  iK'cn  supposed  to  Ijo 

iM'ceusary  for  tiieir  salvation.     Lanfianc  Mountnith,  in  Leiustt*r.     Lanigan  diites 

afwures  him  that  there  is  no  such  opi-  the  council  in  1118  (iv.  38);  Mr.  King 

iii'in.    See  Lanigan,  iii.  457.  in  1110  (Memoir,  83). 

■  This  letter  was  printed  by  Archbi-  '  In  the  latter  jwrt  of  the  century, 
•hop  Ussher  (*  Sylloge,'  29),  from  a  MS.  Richard  of  Canterbury  still  complains 
at  Cambridge,  in  which' it  was  annexed  of  "  |>Heudo-episeopi  Hil>eniien»es  aut 
to  the  pseudo-Lddorian  D(x;retals,  and  Scotiea)  linguto  Himulant<.>s  barburiem" 
it  also  exists  among  tlio  Cotton  M8S.  as  invading  English  dioceses.  Pet  Biea* 
It    cuntains  notldng    improbable,   and  Ep.  53  (Patrol.  ccvii.> 

Bcemd  to  bo  roceived.  without  suspicion 
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to  be  reduced  to  the  Roman  model,  an  object  which  Gille  had 
before  endeavoured  to  promote  by  a  treatise  which  is  still  extant.* 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  clergy  in  general  were  glad, 
in  the  fearful  miseries  of  their  country,  to  catch  at  any  scheme 
which  appeared  to  promise  strength  to  the  Church ;  yet  it 
would  seem  that  Gille  s  Eomanizing  policy  was  not  universally 
acceptable/ 

In  this  policy  Gille  was  followed  by  Maolmaodhog  or  Ma- 
lachy,  whose  fame  has  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  circum- 
stance that  St.  Bernard  became  his  biographer.  Malachy,  of 
whom  Bernard  says  that  he  was  no  more  affected  by  the  bar- 
barism of  his  nation  than  fishes  are  by  the  saltness  of  the  sea,"* 
was  bom  about  the  year  1095  at  Armagh,  where  his  father,  an 
ecclesiastic,  was  chief  lecturer.*  After  having  acted  as  vicar 
under  Kellach  (or  Celsus)  archbishop  of  Armagh,^  he  was  conse- 
crated to  the  see  of  Connor  in  1125.  "  But,"  says  the  biographer, 
"  when  he  began  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  then  the  man 
of  God  came  to  understand  that  he  had  been  destined  not  to  men 
but  to  beasts.  Nowhere  had  he  yet  experienced  such  people, 
80  shameless  as  to  manners,  so  dismal '  as  to  rites,  so  impious  as  to 
faith,  80  barbarous  as  to  laws,  so  stiff-necked  to  discipline,  so 
filthy  as  to  life."  But  by  the  zealous  labours  of  Malachy,  who 
went  throughout  his  diocese  on  foot,  "distributing  even  to 
the  ungrateful  the  measure  of  heavenly  wheat,"  we  are  told  that 
"  their  hardness  ceased,  their  barbarism  was  stilled ;  the  barbaric 
laws  were  done  away  with,  the  Roman  were  introduced ;  every- 
where the  customs  of  the  Church  were  received,  and  those  contrary 
to  them  were  rejected ;  churches  were  rebuilt,  and  clergy  were 
ordained  in  them."* 

In  1127,  Celsus  of  Armagh  on  his  death-bed  recommended 
Malachy  as  his  successor.  But  for  five  years  the  new  bishop  was 
kept  out  by  Murtogh,  a  layman  of  a  family  which  for  fifteen  suc- 
cessions had  occupied  the  temporalities  of  the  see — the  last  eight 
holders  having  moreover  been  married  men  ;^  and,  after  Murtogh's 
death,  he  had  for  two  years  longer  to  encounter  the  opposition 

•  Soo  Ussher,  iv.  500-510,  or  Patrol,  to  argue  that  the  office  of  lecturer  did 
clix.  Lanigan,  unlike  the  Romanists  of  not  imply  eccletdastical  orders,  iv.  52-1:. 
our  own  day,  is  strongly  against  Giile's        ^  Bern.  G-7. 

opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  uniformity.  "  "  Feralcs,"  But  perhaps  Bernard  de- 

iv.  28.  rived  the  word  from  ferus.    •  Bern.  lG-7. 

*  King,  Primer,  454-5 ;  Memoir.  83.  »»  Bern.  19-20.  See  vol.  ii.  G7  (430). 
..  «  Vita.  Mai.  i.  (Patrol,  clxxxii.)  The  abuse  of  such  lay  abbots  was  not 

'  King.  Memoir,  87.  Lanigan,  in  the  unknown  in  ScotlundL  See  £.  W.  Bo- 
interest  of  clerical  celibacy,  oudeuvours    bcrtson,  i.  339* 
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of  oue  Kiall,  whose  iiiflnence  among  the  Irish  was  rendered  for- 
midable by  the  possession  of  the  episcopal  insignia.^  At  length 
Malachy  obtained  peaceable  possession  of  the  see ;  and 
he  then  insisted  on  fulfilling  a  resolution  that,  whenever 
this  should  be  achieved,  he  would  resign.^  Returning  to  his  old 
diocese  of  Connor,  he  restored  the  ancient  division  of  it  into  two, 
and  chose  for  himself  the  inferior  of  these,  the  bi8hoi)rick  of 
Down.  Here  he  laboured  with  the  same  zeal  and  energy  which 
he  had  displayed  elsewhere — preaching,  hearing  confessions* 
foonding  monasteries,  and  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  observ- 
ance of  the  regular  hours  and  manner  of  psalmody,  which  in 
Ireland  had  hitherto  been  unknown  beyond  the  monasteries." 

The  government  of  the  churcli  was  still  but  imperfectly 
organised.  The  see  of  Armagh  had  retained  a  superiority  in 
oonsideration  of  its  connexion  with  St.  Patrick ;  but  there  were 
^-no  regular  archbishops  in  other  sees,  and  Malachy  resolved 
to  remedy  the  defect  by  asking  for  palls  in  favour  of  Armagh 
and  the  newly-founded  see  of  Cashel/  It  was  not  without  much 
difficulty  that  the  Irish  nobles  and  clergy  would  allow  him  to 
Bet  out  for  Itome;  but  after  \oU  had  been  thrice  cast,  a.d.  1139- 
and  always  in  favour  of  the  expedition,  their  consent  ^^' 
could  not  be  withheld.*  At  Rome  he  was  received  with  great 
honour  by  Innocent  11.,  who  bestowed  on  him  the  legatiue  com- 
mission which  Gille  had  resigned  on  account  of  age  and  infirmity.*' 
The  pope  also  confirmed  the  archiepiscopal  dignity  of  Cashel ; 
but,  in  answer  to  Malachy's  proposal  as  to  the  palls,  he  said 
that  it  was  a  matter  to  be  managed  with  greater  solemnity — that 
an  application  ought  to  be  made  for  them  by  a  national  council 
of  bishops,  clergy,  and  nobles.*  Slalachy  requested  tlie  pope's 
leave  to  become  a  monk  at  Clairvaux,  which  lie  had  visited  on  his 
way  to  Rome ;  but  was  told  that  he  must  continue  his  more  active 
labours.^  On  his  journey  homewards  he  again  visited  the  abbey, 
where  he  left  some  of  his  companions  for  instruction ;  and  by 
these,  and  some  of  Bernard's  disciples  who  accompanied  them  on 
their  return,  the  Cistercian  order  was  introduced  into  Ireland."* 
Malachy  carried  out  his  legation  rigidly  as  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Roman  usages,  while  in  his  personal  habits  he 

«  Bern.  20-7.    The  superetitious  at-        '  Born.  33 ;  King,  Prin.  447,  472. 
tachinont  of  tho  Iiisli  to  such  nilics  is        '  Bcni.  3t.  ^  lb.  38. 

meiitioDf.'d  not  only  l>y  Ik-nnird   (24),        '  lb.  38.  ^  lb. 

but  byGiraldus  Cauibronuia,  •  Hib.  Ex-        ■  lb.  39.      The  first  monaBtcjry  wiis 

pugnata,'  iii  33-1.  Mrdlifont,  uvut  Droghudu,    fouuded  iu 

*  lb.  31.  •  lb.  32.    Cf.  7-8.  1142.  Luuigau,  iv.  117. 
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still  retained  his  original  simplicity  and  severity.**  But  it  would 
seem  that  Pope  Innocent's  caution  as  to  the  palls  was  borne  out 
by  the  actual  result — that  the  legate  found  his  countrymen 
reluctant  to  submit  to  such  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Boman 
superiority ;  for  he  allowed  the  matter  to  rest  for  several  yeai-s. 
At  length,  in  1148,  he  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  Pope 
Eugenius's  visit  to  France  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  his  suit, 
in  the  hope  that  his  friendship  with  St.  Bernard  might  recom- 
mend it  to  a  pope  who  had  formerly  been  a  monk  of  Clairvaux. 
The  consent  of  an  Irish  council  was  obtained,  although  it  was 
again  with  di£5culty  that  Malachy  was  allowed  to  go  abroad  in 
person.  In  passing  through  England,  he  was  delayed  by  the 
suspicions  of  King  Stephen,  who  had  forbidden  that  any  bishop 
should  be  allowed  to  embark  for  the  continent ;  and  thus  he  was 
unable  to  reach  Clairvaux  until  the  pope  had  already  returned 
to  Rome.®  He  was  received  at  Clairvaux,  says  St.  Bernard, 
"  like  a  real  day-spring  from  on  high  visiting  us ; "  but  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival  he  fell  ill,  and  on  All-Souls'  Day,  1148, 
he  died  in  the  arms  of  the  abbot — in  the  place  which  he  had 
desired,  and  on  the  day  which  he  had  foretold.** 

It  would  seem  that,  notwithstanding  Malachy's  death,  the 
application  of  which  he  had  been  the  bearer  reached  the  pope ; 
and  in  1152  a  cardinal  legate,  John  Paparo,  held  a  synod  at  Kells, 
where  palls  were  bestowed,  not  only  on  the  archbishops  of  Armagh 
and  Cashel,  but  also  on  those  of  Dublin  and  Tuam.^  "And 
this,"  says  Robert  of  Mont  St.  Michel,  "  was  done  contrary  to 
the  customs  of  the  ancients,  and  to  the  dignity  of  the  church 
of  Canterbury,  from  which  the  bishops  of  Ireland  had  been 
wont  to  ask  and  to  receive  the  blessing  of  consecration." ' 

Amongst  the  earliest  acts  of  Adrian  IV.'s  pontificate  was  the 
grant  of  a  privilege  to  the  sovereign  of  his  native  country, 
at  the  instance  of  John  of  Salisbury.  In  this  dociunent  the 
pope  asserts  for  himself  a  right  to  dispose  of  all  islands,  "  on  which 
Christ,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  hath  shined ; "  and  in  virtue 
of  this  right  (which,  as  John  of  Salisbury  informs  us, 
was  grounded  on  tlie  Donation  of  Constantine),  he 
authorises  Henry  to  invade  Ireland  with  a  view  to  the  extension 

»  Bern.  42-3.  »  lb.  67-9.  Twyaden,  279 ;  Pagi,  xix.  54  ;  Ware, 

p  lb.  60,  70-5 ;   Senno  ii.  in  S.  Ma-  Antiq.  c  16 ;  Lanigan,  iv.  142 ;  King, 

Ittch.,  Patrol,  clxxxiii.  482.  Primer,  482-4 ;  Memoir  on  Armagh,  104- 

4  Girald.    Cumbrens.  'Hibemia  Ex-  5.    The  place  of  thia  synod  is  suppoued  to 

nugnata/  iiL  17  (in  Comdon,  *  Anglica,  have  been  in  Meath.  Ware,  ii.  58 :  Lani^ 

Kui-mannica,'  &c.);  Joh.  Uagustald.  in  gau,  Lc.       '  aj).  1152,  PatroLclx.  470. 
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of  the  cliurch,  and  the  increase  of  religion  and  virtue,  on  condi- 
tion  that  a  penny  shall  be  yearly  paid  from  each  house  to  the 
see  of  Borne/    In  1155,  accordingly,  the  project  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Irish — ^a  project  which  had  been  entertained  by 
William  the  Conqueror  and  by  Henry  I.* — was  proposed  by  the 
king  to  his  council,  but  out  of  deference  to  the  objections  of  his 
mother,    Matilda,   it  was  abandoned.'^     Many  years 
had  passed,  when  Dermod  Macmurrogh,  the  expelled     '  *     ^  ' 
king  of  Munster,  waited  on  Henry  in  Aquitaine,  and  entreated 
aid  for  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom.''     Henry,  although  too 
much  engaged  in  other  business  to  undertake  the  matter  on  his 
own  account,  gave  license  for  his  subjects  to  enlist  under  Dermod ; 
and  a  body  of  adventurers,  under  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Strigul 
or  Chepstow,  who  was  known  by  the  name  of  Strongbow,  sue* 
eeeded  in  restoring  Dermod  to  his  throne,  and  in  winning  for 
themselves  a  footing  in  Ireland/     On  the  death  of  Dermod,  in 
1171,  Strongbow,  who  had  married  his  daughter  Eva,  succeeded 
to  his  territories ;  but,  finding  that  his  own  force  was  insufficient, 
he  repaired  to  Henry,  and  entreated  his  intervention,  ofiering  to 
make  over  to  him  part  of  his  acquisitions,  and  to  hold  the  rest  in 
fee  under  him.'   In  October,  1171,  accordingly,  the  king  of  Eng- 
land landed  with  an  army  at  Waterford.    A  council  had  already 
been  held  at  Armagh,  in  which  the  Irish  bishops  concluded  that 
the  success  of  the  English  was  a  judgment  on  their  countrymen 
for  the  practice  of  buying  English  slaves,*  and,  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  the  full  retribution  of  being  themselves  enslaved  by  the 
EInglish,  it  was  decreed  that  all  English  slaves  should  be  set  free. 
At  Waterford  Henry  received  the  homage  of  many  princes,  and  of 
almost  all  the  Irish  prelates ;  **  and  a  council  was  soon  after  held 
at  Cashel,  under  the  legate,  Christian,  bishop  of  Lismore,   at 
which  the  English  king  was  represented  by  two  ecclesiastics. 

•  Adrian,*  Ep.  76  (Patrol,  clxxxviii.) ;  '  Girald.  Oamb.  Hib.  Expugn.  i.  1. 

Job.  Sarub.  Metalog.  iv.  42  (ib.  cxcix.).  See  Lappeiiberg  in  Ersch  and  Grriiber's 

Soe  Fleury,  Ixiv.  8;  Lingard,  ii.  177-8;  Eucyclopiwlia,  II.,  xxiv.  63. 

Liooigan,  iv.  159-160  (who  ventures  to  ^  Girald.  i.  2-17 ;  Will.  Neubrig,  ii. 


of  •*thi8  nonsense  of  the  pope's  26. 

being  the  head  owner  of  all  Christian  ■  Bromton,  1070;   Trivet,  aj).  1171; 

islands  ") ;  Pauli,  iiL  95.    It  is  amosing  Pauli,  iii.  98. 

to  Bee  how  in  such  writers  as  Lanigan  •  The  modem  Irish  writers  delight  in 

the  feeling  of  race  overpowers  the  reve-  the  statement  that  the  English,  whose 

renoe  for  the  papacy  in  this  stage  of  the  chroniclers  are  so  severe  on  the  habits  of 

hi^^ry.  the  Irish,  were  themselves  accustomed  to 

*  Aug.  Sax.  Chron.  A.D.  1087  (transl.  sell  their  children.     See   Lanigan,  iv. 
p.  189; ;  lingard,  ii.  177 ;  Lappenberg,  197 ;  King,  •  Primer,"  502. 

ii.  154.  »»  Ben.  Petrib.  28;  Girald.  i.  31;  Di- 

•  Pauli,  iii.  95;  King,  •  Primer/  492.  ceto,  558. 
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This  synod,  says  Giraldus  Cambreiisis,  endeavoured  by  all  means 
to  reduce  the  Irish  church  to  the  form  of  the  English.*^  It  was 
enacted  that  baptism  should  be  administered  in  the  name  of  tho 
Trinity,  and  in  the  fonts  of  baptismal  churches ;  for,  say  the 
English  chroniclers,  it  had  been  the  custom  in  Ireland  that 
the  child,  immediately  after  birth,  should  be  dipped  by  the  father 
in  water  (or,  if  the  father  were  a  rich  man,  in  milk),  and  that  the 
liquid  should  afterwards  be  thrown  away  without  any  reverence. 
The  payment  of  tithes,  which  the  synod  of  Kells  had  before 
ordered,  but  seemingly  in  vain,  was  now  again  enacted.  Another 
canon  ordered  that  marriages  should  be  according  to  the  laws 
of  the  church ;  for,  it  is  said,  the  Irish  were  in  the  habit  of 
having  as  many  wives  as  they  thought  fit,  and  of  disregarding 
the  ecclesiastical  prohibitions  as  to  kin.*^  The  clergy  were  to  be 
exempt  from  all  taxes  and  lay  exactions,®  a  privilege  which,  in 
combination  with  the  wealth  provided  by  the  introduction  of 
tithes,  had  the  eflfect  of  raising  the  Irish  clergy  from  their  previous 
subordmation  imder  the  lay  chiefs  to  a  position  like  that  of  their 
brethren  in  other  parts  of  the  Latin  church/  The  payment  of 
Peterpence  was  also  enacted ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  service 
of  the  church  should  everywhere  be  conformed  to  that  of  England.*^ 


«  i.  33.  Throughout  tho  account  of 
these  transactions,  Laui^n  (iv.  203, 
Beqi).)  is  in  a  frenzy  of  anti-Englinh  zeal. 
See  Mr.  King's  remarks  on  him,  *  Primer,' 
505-7. 

««  Gimld.  i.  34;  Ben.  Pctrib.  30; 
Bromton,  1077.  Lanigan  argues  that 
the  Irish  irregularity  Iiud  not  reached 
beyoud  a  disregard  of  tlie  prohibitions 
which  extended  to  the  seventh  degree ; 
and  he  inU.*rprets  St.  Bernard's  state- 
ment that  St.  Malachy,  when  vicar  of 
Archbishop  Celsus,  restored  **  the  con- 
tract of  marriage,"  which  (with  other 
things)  the  pt-ople  **wore  ignorant  or 
negligent  of"  (Vita  Mai.  7  ,  as  meaning 
that  he  substituted  $i)on»alia  de  yriesenti 
for  sponsatia  ae  futuro '  iv.  70-2,  88, 211). 
But  the  old  writers,  whether  truly  or 
not,  meant  to  charge  tho  Irish  with 
more  tlian  this.  (See  Lanfranc.  Ep.  37, 
and  D'Achery  s  notes;  Anselm,  Ep.  iii. 
142.  ^  Ginildus  says  tliat  •'  in  some  parts 
brothers  take  the  widows  of  brothers,  in 
tl.is  adhering  not  to  the  sap,  but  to  the 
biirk  of  tlie  Old  Testament."  (Hib.  Exp. 
iii.  10.)  So  Ak'xan<ler  III.  had  lx*u 
iufonued  that  "novcrcas  suas  publico 
introducunt,  et  ex  eis  non  erubescunt 
Alios  procrcare;  frater  uxore  fratris,  eo 
vivcute,  abutitur;    unus  duubus  so  ao- 


roribus  concubinis  immiscet,  et  pleriquo 
illorum,  matre  relicta,  filias  mtroclu- 
cunt."  (Ep.  1002.)  See  also  as  to  tho 
synod  of  Kells,  John  of  Hexham,  in 
Twysden,  279.  Similar  abuses  are  im- 
puted by  Gregory  VI I.  to  the  "Soots" 
(Patrol,  clxviii.  644), — i.e.,  apparently, 
to  the  Irish  (see  vol.  ii.,  p.  719) ;  and 
the  council  of  Westminster,  in  1173, 
enacted  that  the  Welsh  •'non  consan- 
guiaeis  adhffircant,  vel  commutent  uz- 
ores."  Perha|)s«  as  has  been  suggested 
(Smith's  Diet.  Geogr.,  art.  Scoti;,  these 
later  charges  may  have  grown  out  of 
what  St.  Jerome  says  as  to  tlie  Scots  of 
his  day — "Scotonun  natio  uxores  pro- 
prias  non  habet;  et,  quasi  Platonis 
Politiam  legerit,  et  Oatonis  sectetur 
exemplum,  nulla  apud  eos  conjux  pro- 
pria est,  sed  ut  cnique  libitum  fuerit, 
pecudum  more  laseivimit."  Adv.  Jovi- 
nian.  ii.  7 ;  Of.  Ep.  Ixix.  3. 

"  One  part  of  this  exemption  was 
**  quod  de  villis  occlesiarum  cibus  illo 
detestabilis  qui  quater  in  anno  a  vieinis 
oomitibiis  exigitur,  de  csetero  nulla- 
tenus  (ixigatur."    Gimld.  i.  34. 

f  King,  •  Primer/  559-560. 

f  Gindd.  i.  33-4;  Bon.  Petrib.  30; 
Bitjmton,  1071;  King,  •  Primer/  521-5. 
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Tlie  proceedings  of  the  synod  were  reported  to  the  pope,  who,  in 
tlflee  letters,  dated  in  September,  1172,  expressed  his  approval 
of  them,  and  desired  tlie  princes,  nobles,  and  clergy  of  Ireland 
to  co-operate  for  the  reformation  of  religion.^ 

The  chroniclers  of  the  time  tell  ns  that,  while  Henry  was  in  Ire- 
land, all  communioation  with  England  or  the  continent  was  pre- 
rented  by  the  violence  of  the  winds  ;*  but  it  lias  been  suspected 
that  this  stoppage  of  communication  was  partly  caused  by  the 
king^s  wish  to  shut  out  the  risk  of  dangerous  missives  from  Bome, 
oa  acconut  of  the  recent  murder  of  Becket.^  On  Easter-day, 
1172,  in  consequence  of  information  that  two  legates  had  arrived 
in  Normandy  with  a  commission  to  decide  in  that  matter,  he 
embarked  at  Cork,  and,  after  a  rapid  journey  across  England, 
proceeded  to  meet  them  at  Avranches.  His  departure  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  rising  of  the  Irish ;  and  in  order  to  suppress  this  he 
availed  himself  of  the  papal  authority,  by  causing  to  be  published 
in  a  council  at  Waterford  the  long-neglected  letter  of  Adrian  IV., 
together  with  a  bull  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  same  effect™  The 
inaanrection  proved  unsuccessful ;  in  1175,  Roderick  O'Connor, 
king  of  Connaught,  made  his  submission  to  Henry  at  Windsor," 
ind  Ireland  was — partly  through  the  influence  of  English  clergy 
who  were  put  into  the  highest  dignities  of  the  church  **— gradually 
reduced  to  the  same  ecclesiastical  condition  as  other  countries  of 
the  west.  Many  of  the  old  Irish  monasteries,  which  had  been 
desolated  by  the  Danish  invasions,  were  now  replaced  by  brother- 
hoods of  Cistercians  and  of  Augustinian  canons ;  ^  and,  among 
other  outward  changes,  may  be  mentioned  the  abandonment  of 
the  rude  style  of  church-building  in  wood  and  wattles  which  was 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Scottish  work,""*  and  to  which  the  Irish 
had  been  in  some  districts  so  exclusively  addicted  that,  when  St. 

^  Epp.  1002-4  rPatrol.  cc.).    Lanigan  hts  legato  to  abolish  a  rule  that  no  Irish 

Tehemeatly  denies  tliat  the  synod  made  clerk,     *' quantumcunquo    litU^mtus    et 

a  report  to  the  pope;   but  see  King,  honestus  cxistut,"  shoidd  l)c  admitte<I  to 

'Primer/  525;  Puuli,  iii.  100.  any  dignity  in  England.    Thoincr,  Mo- 

»  IL  de  Diceto.  559 ;  Girald.  i.  35.  nuiuentn,  16,  23. 

*  Lingaid,  ii.  liH).  p  King.  5G3,  573. 

■  Uasher.  *Sylloge,'  No.  47.  See  i  "Opus  scoticum"  (Born.  Vibv  S. 
King,  '  Primer,'  530.  Mai.   14).     So  Bcde  says  that  Fiiian 

■  Hen.  Petrib.  122  ;  Bromton,  1106.  built  his  cathedral  in  LiudisfanM?,  a.d. 

•  This  was  the  same  system  which  652 — •*  More  Bcottorum,  non  de  lapido 
the  Xonnans  had  followed  in  England,  sed  dc  roboro  sccto  atque  harundine  con- 
A<  an  instance  of  it,  Mr.  King  rcmurks  t*,^xuit."  (iii.  25,  init.)  Benedict  of  Peter- 
that,  from  the  appointment  of  John  borough  states  that  Henry  II.  ordered 
Cumirie,  an  Englishman,  as  archbishop  a  wattled  church  to  bo  built  in  honour 

of  Dublin,  in  1181,  no  Irishman  h<;ld  of  St.  Andrew,   "ad  morcm  patriiD  il- 

tiiat  sec  until   1663!      (*  Primer,'  574,  lius."   31. 

001-7.)    Honorius  HI.,  in  1220,  desired 
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Malacliy  attempted  to  build  a  cliurcli  of  stone,  lie  was  met  by 
an  indignant  cry  of  "  We  are  Scots,  and  not  Frenchmen ! "  ^ 

The  English  and  other  writers  of  the  time  are  very  strong  in 
their  denunciations  of  the  Irish  national  character,  and  of  the 
alleged  barbarism  of  the  people ;  ■  but,  without  rejecting  these 
charges  so  entirely  as  the  patriotism  of  the  more  injudicious 
later  Irish  writers  requires,'  we  cannot  doubt  that  they  are  much 
exaggerated,  while  it  seems  certain  that  the  calamities  of  the 
Danish  invasions  had  thrown  the  civilization  of  Ireland  greatly 
backward.'*  Giraldus  expresses  surprise  that  a  nation  which 
had  professed  Christianity  from  the  days  of  St  Patrick  should 
still  be  so  ignorant  and  barbarous  ;  but  he  accounts  for  this  by 
the  fact  that  the  Irish  were  more  inclined  to  religious  contem- 
plation than  to  such  work  as  required  courage  and  zeal,  and  that 
therefore  their  clergy  had  been  rather  monks  than  evangelists.* 
Hence,  he  says,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  saints  of  Ireland  are  all 
confessors,  and  not  one  of  them  is  a  martyr ;  and  he  reports  the 
answer  which  an  Irish  bishop  made  to  this  remark  in  the  age 
of  the  English  invasion,  when  the  murder  of  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury was  fresh  in  all  memories.  "Our  people,  however  rude, 
have  always  respected  the  church,  so  that  there  has  been  no 
opportunity  of  martyrdom.  But  now  a  nation  is  come  which  is 
in  the  habit  of  making  martyrs,  and  Ireland  will  have  its  share 
of  them."  ^  We  must,  indeed,  modify  Giraldus's  statement  as  to 
the  clergy  by  the  recollection  of  the  many  missionaries  whom  the 
Irish  church  sent  forth  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the  zeal  which 
sought  an  exercise  in  foreign  missions  disdained  the  htimbler 
labours  of  the  pastoral  office  at  home.* 

VII.  The  claims  of  the  archbishops  of  Hamburg  or  Bremen 
to  jurisdiction  over  the  Danish  church  had  been  resisted  or 
impatiently  endured.*  Adalbert  of  Bremen,  who  had  even  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  erecting  his  see  into  a  patriarchate,^  obtained 
A.D.  1054,  from  Leo  IX.  and  Alexander  II.  privileges  by  which 
1062.         jj^  ^jjj  }^|g  successors  were  authorised  to  consecrate 

'  Bernard,  61.    There  were,  however,  iii  9,  p.  237. 

stone  churches  (although  small)  in  some  *  As  Lanigan,  Book  xxx. 

mrtd  of  the  country,  as  will  appear  from  "  See    Lappenberg.     in    Erscli     and 

Mr.  FergusBon's  •  Handbook '  (917,  seqq.  Griiber's  EncyclopiBdia,  II.,  xxi?.   Gl  ; 

ed.  1),  ir  we  distrust  Lanigan 's  (iv.  128;  Pauli,  iii. 

testimony  to  the  same  purpose.  *  Hib.  Exp.  iii  28-30. 

•  E.g.  Bernard,  Vita  Mai.  16-7,  and  J  lb.  32. 

elsewhere ;  Girald.  de  Rebus  a  se  gestia,  ■  Neander,  Bern.  479. 

i.  14;  Hibemia  Expugn.  iii.  10,  19-22,  •  See  vol.  il,  p.  478  (445). 

27;    Bromton,  1076-7;  Will.  Neubrig,  •»  lb.  594  (551;. 
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IwhopB  for  all  the  northern  kingdoms,  even  ngainst  the  will  of 
the  sovereigns,^  and  Ah^xander  forbade  the  king  of  Norway 
to  yiolate  the  rights  of  Bremen  by  getting  bishops  consecrated 
in  France  or  England.^  But,  on  the  other  hand,  tlio  Danish 
kings  entreated  that  their  kingdom  might  Iiave  an  independent 
primate  ;^  and^  at  the  council  of  Bari,  in  1007,  Eric  tlie  Good, 
who  was  present,  obtained  from  Urban  II.  a  promise  to  that 
effect — a  promise  which  was  the  more  readily  given  because 
Kchbishop  Liemar,  of  Bremen,  was  obnoxious  to  the  pope  on 
ioooant  of  his  adherence  to  Henry  IV/  The  Danish  king  died 
in  Cypms,  on  his  way  to  tlie  Holy  I^nd ;  but  in  1103  or  the  fol- 
lowing year  a  legate  appeared  in  Scandinavia,  and  made  choice  of 
Lnndy  in  Schonen  (which  then  belonged  to  Denmark),  as  the 
nat  of  a  primate  to  whom  the  northern  kingdoms,  with  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  other  dependencies,  should  be  subject  It  would 
Kern,  however,  that  the  bull  for  this  arrangement  was  not  com- 
pleted;' and,  through  the  influence  of  the  emi)eror  liOthair,  who 
vislied  to  recover  the  old  superiority  of  Germany  over  the  north. 
Innocent  11.,  in  1133,  addressed  letters  to  the  archbishop  of 
Uambui^  and  other  persons  concerned,  by  which  the  jurisdiction 
of  that  see  was  confirmed  in  all  its  former  extent,  and  the  claims 
I    of  Land  were  in  no  way  recognised.^ 

The  archbishops  of  Lund  afterwards  recovered  their  indepen- 
dence of  Hamburg,  but  the  Swedes  and  the  Norwegians  were 
discontented  on  account  of  their  subjection  to  Lund.  The  mis- 
sion of  Cardinal  Breakspear  (afterwards  Adrian  IV.)  under 
Eugenius  III.  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  Nidaros  (or 
Drontheim)  as  the  seat  of  a  primate  for  Norway,  the  islands, 
and  Greenland.*  The  legate  provided  for  the  erection  of  a 
primacy  of  Sweden,  which  was  afterwards  fixed  at  Upsal ;  while 
Kskil  of  Lund  was  in  some  measure  consoled  for  the  loss  of 
his  metropolitan  rights  over  Sweden  and  Norway  by  being 
invested  with  the  office  of  legatus  natus  for  the  whole  north.^ 

'  Loo  IX.,  Ep.  77  (Patrol,  cxliii.) ;  to  hU  iramodiato  prcdecosaorfs  Ciilixlus 

Arlflm.  Brem.   iii.   Supplem.  (ib.  cxlvi.  and  Houorius. 
«2i); ;  Munter,  il  81.  »  Airnst.    IV..    Ep.     84.    Nov.    1154 

*  Ep.  3  'Patrol  cxlvi.).  (Patrol,  clxxxviii.) ;  Saxo  Gnim.  1.  xiv., 

*  See  Greg.  VIL,  Epp.  ii.  51,  75.  p.  203 ;  Snorro,  iii.  2G1 ;  Miiiiter,  ii.  93- 
'  Saxo  Grammaticiu.  1.  xii..  pp.  227-  6.  105.  108. 

9 ;   Miintor,  i.  84 ;   Dablmann,  i.   208-        ^  Saxo,  I.  xiv..  p.  204 ;  Anastnft.  Ejip. 

213.  80-7;  Alex.  HI.,  Epp   200-1;   Munt«T, 

«  See  Munter.  ii.  89 ;  Dalilmann,  i.  ii.  102-7,  307.    There  are  many  li'ttcra 

238.  of  AlexandtT  III.  oh  to  tho  iiortlicm 

*  Epp.  138-141  (Patrol,  dxxix.).    In  kingdoms,  e.j^.  415-6, 033-4,  63G-7,  973-7, 
afldilioa  to  older  popea.  Innocent  rofuni  979,  984, 1447. 
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It  was  also  ordered  by  Alexander  III.  that  the  archbishops  of 
XJpsal  should  be  consecrated  by  tliose  of  Lund ;  ^  and  this  be- 
came a  subject  of  contention  which  lasted  even  into  the  fifteenth 
century.**  The  German  prelates,  however,  had  not  yet  relin- 
quished their  pretensions  to  jurisdiction  over  the  Scandinavian 
kingdoms,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of  Lucius  III.,  who  tells 
Hartwig,  archbishop  of  Hamburg,  in  1185,  that  the  consideration 
of  the  question  must  be  deferred,  because  the  troubled  state  of 
the  north  prevented  the  attendance  of  the  bishops  in  order  to  an 
investigation  of  it.®  And  in  another  quarter  the  archbishops  of 
Nidaros  were  involved  in  contentions  with  those  of  York,  as  to 
jurisdiction  over  the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man.P 

The  gospel,  in  making  its  way  in  the  northern  kingdoms,  had 
to  struggle  both  against  the  barbarism  of  the  people  and 
against  the  faults  of  its  own  ministers.  The  cost  of  the  new 
religion  gave  occasion  to  serious  troubles.  In  Sweden,  com- 
plaints were  raised  that  dying  persons  were  induced  to  make 
bequests  to  the  church  without  the  consent  of  their  heirs ;  and 
Alexander  III.  ordered  that  the  amount  of  such  bequests  should 
be  limited.**  In  1087,  the  imposition  of  tithes  in  Denmark  pro- 
duced a  commotion  in  which  Canute  the  Good — afterwards  the 
patron  saint  of  the  kingdom — was  slain ;'  and  a  century 
later  the  same  impost,  with  the  enforcement  of  celibacy 
on  the  clergy,  provoked  a  violent  outbreak  in  Schonen,  where  it 
was  demanded  that  the  archbishoprick  should  be  abolished  as  a 
matter  of  useless  expense,  and  that  the  clergy  should  marry, 
"  lest,  as  heretofore,  they  should  abuse  the  wives  and  children  " 
of  the  peasantry.'  Breakspear,  on  his  legation,  succeeded  in 
imposing  the  payment  of  Peterpence  in  Norway  and  Sweden,' 
and  a  very  similar  exaction — although  Danish  historians  indig- 
nantly deny  that  it  was  the  same — appears  to  have  been  established 
in  Denmark."  To  Absalom,  bishop  of  Eoskield,  and  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Lund,  a  prelate  who  united  to  his  ecclesiastical 
function  the  characters  of  a  warrior  and  a  statesman,*  is  ascribed 

"  Ep.  260,  Aug.  1, 1164.  Dahlraann,  20i-3. 

»  Munter.   ii.   109-122.      See  Innoc        •  Suxo,  1.  xv.,  pp.  366-8 ;  GieselerJI., 

III.  Ep.  419  (Patrol,  ccxiv.).  ii.  284;   Miiutcr,  u.  :J44-5 ;  Dahlmann, 

»  Ep.  2H1  (Patrol,  cci.).  817-321.  *  Gcijcr,  i.  138. 

p  Munter,  li.  97-9;  Grub,  i.  251-5.  "  Dahlmann,  i.  184-6.     See  Muntor, 

fl  Alex.  Ep.  1147:  Geijer,  i.  144.    In  ii.  455-467. 
this  and  another  letter  (975;,  Alexander        *  "  Non  minus  piratam  se  quam  pon- 


complains  of   strange    and    scandalous    tificem  gessit"      Saxo,  1.  xiv.,  p.  281. 
disorders  in  the  Swedish  church.  See  Dalilm.  i.  279,  seqq.,  348-9;  Jliin- 

'  Saxo  Gramm.  1.  xii.,  pp.  219-221 ;    ter,  ii  349-351.    He  died  in  1201. 
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fhe  reduction  of  the  Danish  church  to  uniformity  in  tlie  celebra- 
tioa  of  divine  offices.^ 

The  Finns  were  subdued  by  Eric  IX.  of  Sweden  in  a  war  to 
which  a  religious  character  was  given,  and  attempts     Aix>ut 
woe  made  to  spread  the  gospel  among  tliem."    Alex-  ^•^-  ^^^^• 
tader  III.  complains  that  their  pretence  of  conversion  was  com- 
Bcmly  given  up  when  it  had  served  the  purpose  of  saving  them 
fiom  danger/   Henry,  archbishop  of  Upsal,  au  English- 
nan,  who  met  his  death  among  this  people,  was  canonised    '  ' 
by  Adrian  IV.,  and  is  celebrated  by  the  title  of  their  apostle.^ 

Vni.  The  conversion  of  the  Pomeranians,  a  rude  and  lierce 
Slavonic  people,  who  were  at  continual  war  with  their  neighbours 
of  Poland,*  had  been  attempted  as  early  as  the  year  1000  by 
Boleslav,  king  of  Poland,  who,  with  a  view  to  it,  founded  the  seo 
of  Colberg  ;**  but  the  attempt  was  fruitless,  the  bishoprick  ended 
with  its  first  holder,  Beiubem,  and  later  endeavours  on  the  part 
of  the  Poles  had  succeeded  only  in  producing  false  and  transient 
appearances  of  conversion.®  About  the  year  1120  a  Spaniard 
named  Bernard,  who  had  been  consecrated  by  Paschal  II.  (pro- 
bably in  the  room  of  some  bishoi)  deposed  for  adhering  to  the 
imperial  cause),  on  finding  that  he  could  not  gain  possession  of 
his  see,  resolved  to  undertake  a  mission  to  the  Pomeranians. 
Bat  the  poverty  of  his  appearance  excited  the  contempt  of  tlio 
people,  who  are  described  as  living  in  such  plenty  that  no  poor 
man  or  beggar  was  to  be  seen  among  them/  "How,"  they 
asked,  "  can  we  believe  that  a  man  so  miserable  as  not  even  to 
have  shoes  can  be  the  messenger  of  God  to  whom  all  things 
belong?"  It  was  in  vain  that  Bernard  offered  to  prove  his 
truth  by  allowing  a  house  to  be  burnt  over  him,  and  even  that 
he  assailed  a  sacred  pillar  with  an  axe ;  he  wiis  put  on  board  a 
bcjat,  and  dismissed,  with  a  charge  to  exercise  his  zeal,  if  he 
would,  in  preaching  to  the  fowls  and  to  the  fishes.'^  After  this 
failure  he  witlidrew  to  a  monastery  at  IJamberg ;  and  there  his 

r  Arnold.  Lubcc.  iv.  18.  28)   mentions  Oolln^rg  as  a  hislioprick 

«  Schnickb, xxy.  271^ ;  Hardwick, 222.  8ul&jij,'an   to  GucBtii,  when  tluit  urch- 

•  Ep.  *J76.  birilioijriek  wan  crc^ttHl.  a.d.  1(J00. 

»»  Gtijtr,  u.  142;  Schr6ckh,xxv.  279-  '^  Kg.    Chroii.    Tolon.    ii.  41    (a.d. 

280.  1108). 

«  See  Chron.  Polon.  ii.-iii.,  (Patrol.  '  Herlxml,  ii.  7,  who  tolls  us  in  pnrli- 

clx.).    The  Dame  of  Pomeraniu  L*  do-  cuhir  that  "ciirmtam  pro  (loimrio  rccontis 

lived  from  f>f/mTOo,  near,  and  woriZjtho  nmp«  res  alleris,  de  eujus    hnynnti  vel 

M-a.     Note  on  Herbonl,  Vita  OttonLs,  ii  cnis.itmlinr  jr,il()t,ilntis  ar^uerer  ei  diec- 

]  ;Purtz,  xii.,.  rem  quo*!  senlio.*'  ib.  40. 

^  Schrockh,  xxy.  221.    Tliietnmr  (iv.  »  Kblx),  Vitu Ottonib, ii.  1  (Pertz, xii). 
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reports  as  to  Pomerania  were  heard  with  interest  by  the  bishop, 
Otho. 

Otho,  a  native  of  Swabia,  was  bom  about  1060,  and  had,  in 
his  youth,  sought  a  livelihood  as  a  schoolmaster  in  Poland,  where 
he  learned  the  language  of  the  country.^  The  duke,  Wladis- 
lav  (for  this  prince  had  given  up  the  royal  title),*  made  him 
his  chaplain,  and  employed  him  to  negociate  a  mar- 
riage with  a  sister  of  Henry  IV. ;  and  thus  Otho  became 
known  to  the  emperor,  who  invited  him  to  his  court, 
appointed  him  his  chancellor,*  and  in  1102  nominated 
him  to  the  see  of  Bamberg.  The  canons  of  the  cathedral  ex- 
pressed their  disappointment  that  a  clerk  of  obscure  origin  was 
recommended  to  them,  whereas  they  had  expected  some  man  of 
distinguished  family  and  already  known  to  them.  "If  you  >vish," 
said  Henry,  **  to  know  who  he  is,  know  that  I  am  his  father,  and 
that  your  church  must  be  his  mother.*'  ™  Otho  had  already  re- 
fused two  bishopricks,  from  a  scruple  that  such  preferment,  being 
intended  by  the  emperor  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  might 
involve  something  of  simony ;  but  he  regarded  the  third  offer  as 
.a  sign  of  God's  will,  and  accepted  it°  He  received  investiture 
in  the  usual  form  from  the  emperor,  but,  not  being  satisfied  with 
Whitsun-  this,  he  waited  on  Paschal  11.  at  Anagni,  laid  the 
day,  1106.  episcopal  ring  and  staff  at  his  feet,  and  received  a 
second  investiture  from  the  pope,  who  then  proceeded  to  conse- 
crate him.®  In  the  contests  between  Henry  V.  and  the  pope,  Otho 
took  the  hierarchical  side,  but  with  a  moderation  which  was  so 
unsatisfactory  to  the  zealots  of  his  party  that  Albert  of  Mentz 
even  threatened  him  with  excommunication.P  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  exemplary  life  and  successfid  labours  as  a 
bishop,**  and  was  especially  famous  for  an  unrivalled  power 
of  preaching  to  the  people  in  their  native  tongue.*^  In  1111 
Paschal,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  merits,  bestowed  on  him  and 
his  successors  the  privilege  of  using  the  archiepiscopal  pall  and 
crosier." 

^  Herbord,  i.  1 ;  Monach.  Pricfling,  i.  in  Portz,  753. 

2  (Pertz,  xii.).    There  ia  a  life  in  Pa-  p  Otto,  Epp.  17,  21,  34,  47;  Codex 

trol  clxxiii.,reMinted  fromUsaermann's  Udalrici,  Epp.  33,  33G,  337,  &c.     in 

'Episcopatus   fkiinbergensis,'    8.  Bias.  £ccard,ii.);  Ekkehard,A.D.  1106,  1114; 

1802.                  *  Roepoll,  i.  206,  667.  Herbord,  i.  12,  and  Kopke'u  note ;  Ua- 

^  Herbord,  i  2-3 ;  Ebbo,  i.  3 ;  Roe-  flermann,  c.  29  ^^Patrol.  clxxiii.). 

pell,  i.  208.  •»  Innoc.  U.,  Epp.  58,  353 ;  Herb.  i. 

»  Herb.  i.  7;  Of.  Ebbo,  1.  8.  24-30,  41-2,  45,  &c.;  Ebbo,  i.  16-9;  ii. 

■  Otto, Epp.  8,  seqq.  ^Patrol,  clxxiii.);  14,  &c. ;  Ekkeh.  1124. 

Ebbo,  i.  11.  '  Herb.  i.  22. 

«  Otto,Ep.ll ;  Herb.i.  9-10;  Kopke,  ■  Otto,  Ep.  13  ;  Monach.  Priufl.  i.  7. 
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Boleslav  lEL  of  Poland,  a  prince  whose  zeal  for  religion  was 
quickened  by  remorse  for  haying  put  to  death  his  brother  and 
eompetitor  Zbigniew,^  reduced  the  eastern  part  of  Pomerania  to 
tribate  in  1121.  Eight  thousand  of  his  prisoners,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  were  settled  on  the  Polish  frontier  and  com- 
pelled to  profess  Christianity;  and  the  duke  conceived  the  design 
of  conyerting  the  whole  country."  Finding  that  his  bishops,  dis- 
oomaged  by  the  failure  of  former  attempts,  hung  back,  the 
doke  bethought  him  of  the  bishop  of  Bamberg,  whom  he  had 
known  as  his  father's  chaplain ;  and  Otho,  with  the  consent  of 
pope  Calixtus  and  of  the  emperor,  gladly  undertook  the  work.* 
Warned  by  Bernard's  experience,  he  resolved  to  present  himself 
to  the  Pomeranians  in  such  fashion  as  should  prove  to  them  that 
Us  expedition  was  not  undertaken  for  the  sake  of  gaining  by 
them.  He  furnished  himself  largely  with  horses,  splendid  vest- 
meatB,  rich  stuffs,  precious  vessels  for  sacred  uses,  and  with 
TariouB  things  which  were  likely  to  be  acceptable  as  presents ; 
and  in  April,  1124,  he  set  out  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of 
clergy/ 

At  Gnesen,  the  missionaries  were  received  >vith  great  honour 
by  Boleslay,  who  supplied  them  with  intei-preters,  a  military 
guard,  and  provisions ;  and,  after  having  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  the  journey  into  Pomerania,  they  were  welcomed  by  the 
duke,  Wartislav,  who  had  been  baptised  when  a  prisoner  or  a 
hostage  in  Poland,  although  he  had  not  since  ventured  to  avow 
himself  a  Christian."  At  Pyritz,  the  first  considerable  town  which 
they  reached,  seven  thousand  converts  were  speedily  made  ;  and 
these,  after  a  week's  instruction  in  the  faith,  followed  by  a  fast 
of  three  days,  were  baptised  in  large  casks  or  troughs,  which 
were  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  were  surrounded  by  curtains.  The 
solenmity  and  decency  with  wliich  the  rite  was  performed  is 
said  to  have  made  a  great  impression,  and  tliis  was  doubtless 
strengthened  by  the  presents  which  wore  bestowed  on  every 
convert  Among  the  duties  which  Otho  inculcated  in  his  ad- 
dresses were  the  abandonment  of  polygamy  and  of  the  custom  of 
putting  female  infants  to  death  ;  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments 
was  laid  down ;  the  converts  were  charged  to  communicate  three 
or  four  times  a  year ;  and  they  were  exhorted  to  devote  their 
sons  to  be  educated  for  the  ministry  of  the  church.* 

«  Bocpell,  i.  260-1.  J  Herb.  ii.  7-8 ;  Ebbo,  ii.  2-3. 

«  Herb.  ii.  5 ;  Boepell,  i.  267-8. '  ■  Herb.  ii.  9-11. 

«  Otto,  Ep.  25;  Herb.  i.  5;  ii  6;  •  Hcrbt)rd.  ii.  U-7,  32;  Ebbo,  ii.  5; 
Ebbo,  ii  3;  Ekkcli.  a.d.  1124.  Men.  Pricfl.  ii  13. 
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At  Camin,  Otho  found  the  duchess,  a  Christian,  who  eagerly 
exerted  herself  for  the  furtherance  of  his  mission.  The  duke 
agreed  to  give  up  the  twenty-four  concubines  who  had  shared 
his  bed ;  many  who  had  been  Christians  professed  repentance 
for  having  forsaken  the  faith ;  a  church  was  built,  and,  in  the 
course  of  forty  days,  a  great  number  of  converts  was  made.** 
A  wealthy  lady,  annoyed  at  finding  that  labour  on  the  Lord's 
Day  was  forbidden,^  broke  out  into  blasphemous  words  against 
the  new  reUgion,  called  her  servants  to  reap  as  they  had  been 
used  to  do  under  the  gods  who  had  hitherto  prospered  the 
country,  and  proceeded  to  show  them  the  example ;  but  hardly 
had  she  begun,  when  she  suddenly  fell  down,  and  "  breathed  forth 
her  guilty  soul  into  the  fire  of  helL"  This  judgment,  we  are  told, 
produced  a  general  awe,  and  served  to  procure  obedience  to 
Otho's  precepts.** 

At  Julin  Otho's  life  was  in  danger,  and  he  was  driven  out  of 
the  town  ;  but  he  afterwards  obtained  from  the  chief  inhabitants 
a  promise  that  they  would  be  guided  by  the  example  of  the 
capital,  Stettin.®  To  Stettin,  therefore,  he  repaired,  but  for  some 
time  his  preaching  was  ineffectual.  The  Pomeranians,  it  is  said, 
were  free  from  the  vices  which  poverty  engenders ;  they  were 
surprised  that  the  missionaries  locked  up  their  property,  as 
among  themselves  no  such  protection  was  necessary.^  "  Why 
should  we  turn  Christians?  "  they  asked ;  "  among  Christians  there 
are  thieves  and  robbers,  men  are  punished  by  loss  of  eyes  and 
feet,  and  they  practise  all  manner  of  cruelty  and  wickedness 
towards  each  other."  It  was  agreed,  however,  that  the  Duke  of 
Poland  should  be  consulted,  and  in  the  mean  time  Otho  preached 
on  market-days  to  attentive  audiences  of  the  country  people.^ 
His  first  converts  were  two  youths,  the  sons  of  an  influential 
man  named  Domuzlav.  Their  mother,  who  had  been  brought 
up  as  a  Christian,  was  delighted  at  finding  that  they  had  been 
baptised,  and  by  her  the  servants  of  the  family,  with  many  of  their 
kindred  and  neighbours,  and  at  length  Domuzlav  himself,  were 
brought  over  to  the  faith.  The  boys  themselves,  by  celebrating 
the  kindness,  munificence,  and  charitable  labours  of  the  bishop, 
as  contrasted  with  the  behaviour  of  the  heathen  priests,  per- 
suaded many  of  their  own  age  to  become  converts,  and  the  people 
were  disposed  to  look  on  him  as  a  god  who  had  descended  among 
them  for  the  good  of  their  country.^ 

»»  Herb,  il  18-21.  «  Herb.  ii.  24. 

«  Ebbo,  ii  12.  «  Herb.  ii.  22.        »•  Herb,  ii  26-8;   Ebbo,  ii  9;   Mo- 

•  lb.  2M.  '  lb.  i  40.    naclu  Pritfl.  ii.  9. 
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An  answer  was  at  length  received  from  Boleslav,  who  styled 
himself  "  the  enemy  of  all  pagans,"  and  rebuked  the  Stettiners 
for  their  treatment  of  Otho,  but  declared  that  for  his  sake,  and 
as  an  induoement  to  receive  the  yoke  of  Christ,  he  would  remit 
one-half  of  the  tribute  which  they  were  bound  to  pay.*  Fortified 
by  this  assistance,  Otho  told  the  people  that  he  would  prove  to 
them  the  impotence  of  their  gods.  After  having  received  the 
Eucharist,  he  and  his  clergy  made  a  general  attack  on  the  idols, 
which  fell  without  resistance,  and  the  effect  of  this  was  heightened 
by  the  disinterestedness  with  which  he  refused  to  accept  any 
share  of  the  vast  wealth  of  the  principal  temple.  The  triple  head 
of  Triglav,  the  Slavonic  Neptune,  was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  Pope 
Honorius,  and  the  temple  was  converted  into  a  church,  dedicated 
to  the  martyr  St.  Adalbert."^  A  splendid  black  horse,  which 
bad  been  employed  to  decide  questions  of  peace  and  war  by 
walking  over  nine  lances  laid  on  the  ground,  was  senf  into 
another  country  for  sale,  ''as  being  fit  rather  for  a  chariot  than 
for  prophesying ; "  and  the  priest  who  had  the  charge  of  him — 
the  only  person  who  ventured  to  oppose  the  general  movement 
— ^was  suddenly  struck  dead.™  The  people  of  Julin — ^a  town 
which  claimed  Julius  CsBsar  as  its  founder,  and  reckoned  among 
the  objects  of  its  idolatry  a  rusty  spear  which  was  said  to  have 
been  his" — ^fulfilled  their  promise  by  conforming  to  the  example 
of  Stettin.  Two  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  received 
baptism  ;  and  Otho,  after  having  built  two  churches  there,  and 
appointed  a  bishop,  returned  to  Bamberg,  where  he  arrived  on 
Easter-eve,  1125.*» 

Otho  again  visited  the  scene  of  his  missionary  labours  in  1127 
or  1128,^  when  he  sailed  down  the  Saale  and  the  Elbe,  and 
entered  the  country  from  the  west.  At  Demmin,  he  ransomed 
and  baptbed  many  Leutician  captives  whom  Duke  Wartislav 
had  taken,  and  thus  made  an  impression  which  was  strengthened 
by  the  duke's  commendations  of  his  wealth,  his  greatness,  and 
his  disinterested  zeal.^  As  he  advanced  into  the  country,  he 
found  that  the  rapid  successes  of  his  former  labours  had  not  been 

«  Herb,  ii  29-30.  <>  Herb,  ii  3(5-40;  Ebbo,  ii.  11-18; 

k  lb.  30-1;   Ebbo,  iiL  1.    See  as  to  Ekkebard,  a.d.  1125. 

anotber  image  of  Triglav,  Ebbo,  ii.  13.  p  1126,  according  to  Mosheim,  iL  418 ; 

"  Herb.  ii.  33.      Saxo  Grammaticos  1127,  Manai  in  Baron.  xviiL  419;  Kopkc, 

tolls  UB  of  a  white  horse  on  which  Swan-  in   Pertz,  xii. ;    1128,  Pagi,  in  Barou. 
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lasting.  The  number  of  clergy  had  been  insufficient,  and  the 
heathen  party  had  used  all  possible  means  to  recover  their 
influence.  At  Wolgast,  the  people  had  been  exasperated  against 
the  missionaries  by  the  trick  of  a  priest  who  dressed  himself  up, 
and,  showing  himself  to  a  rustic  in  a  wood,  declared  himself  to 
be  the  old  god  of  the  country.*^  At  Stettin,  a  mixed  religion, 
"  after  the  manner  of  the  Samaritans,*'  had  been  established.  A 
priest  had  taken  advantage  of  an  unfavourable  season,  attended 
by  disease  among  men  and  cattle,  to  assault  the  altar  of  St. 
Adalbert ;  but  the  hand  which  held  his  hammer  fell  powerless. 
On  this  he  exclaimed,  "It  is  useless  to  strive  against  the 
Germans'  god ;  let  us  worship  botli  him  and  our  old  gods ; " 
and  a  heathen  altar  had  been  erected  beside  the  Christian  altar. 
As  Otho  was  preaching,  a  burly  and  loud-voiced  priest  excited 
the  people  to  fall  on  him;  but,  as  they  lifled  up  their  spears, 
their  arms  were  stiffened  in  the  air.  Then  Otho  proceeded 
to  discourse  on  the  power  of  the  true  God,  and  at  his  blessing 
the  use  of  the  stiffened  limbs  was  restored.  The  pagan  altar 
was  demolished  ;  and  the  catching  of  a  fish  so  large  that  all  the 
people  of  Stettin  partook  of  it  was  regarded  as  setting  the  seal 
of  heaven  on  their  reconversion."  At  Julin,  a  man,  being  re- 
proved by  one  of  the  missionaries  for  reaping  on  the  Festival  of 
the  Assumption,  said  "Yesterday  we  were  forbidden  to  reaj) 
because  it  was  the  Lord's  day,  and  to-day  we  are  again  told  to  be 
idle.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  rehgion,  which  bids  us  cease 
from  good  and  necessary  things?  or  when  shall  we  get  our 
harvest  in  ? "  But  as  he  began  to  cut  his  corn,  he  fell  down 
dead,  and  his  wife,  who  had  followed  his  example,  was  unable  to 
unloose  her  hold  on  either  her  sickle  or  the  corn  which  she  had 
grasped,  until  after  her  husband  had  been  buried.'  In  addition 
to  the  effect  of  his  preaching  and  of  his  alleged  miracles,  Otho 
was  powerfully  aided  by  the  support  of  the  Duke  of  Poland,  and 
by  prevailing  on  him  to  give  up  a  projected  invasion  of  Pomerania 
he  increased  his  own  influence  among  the  people.**  The  conversion 
of  Pomerania,  rapid,  wholesale,  and  in  part  effected  by  force,'^ 
could  not  but  be  very  imperfect ;  yet  from  the  time  of  Otho's  secon  d 
mission  the  country  always  retained  its  profession  of  Christianity." 


'  Ebbo,  iii.  8;  Herb.  iii.  4.  »  Herb.  iii.  10 ;  Ebbo.  iii.  13. 

•  Herb.  iiL  13-20;   Ebbo,  iii.  1,  17;        '  Ebbo,  i.  18. 
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After  an  absence  of  somewhat  more  than  a  year,  Otho  returned  to 
Bambei^,  in  obedience  to  a  smnmons  from  the  emperor/  and  lie 
died  in  1139. 

Among  the  designs  which  Otho  entertained  was  tliat  of  a  mis- 
Bon  to  the  heathens  of  Bugen.      The  chief  idol  of  these  people, 
Swantevit^  was  worshipped  with  human  sacrifices ;  no  merchant 
was  allowed  to  trade  on  the  island  until  after  having  made  some 
offering  to  the  god  ;*  and  so  strongly  were  the  Kugians  attached 
to  their  religion,  that,  on  being  informed  of  the  conversion  of 
Stettin,  they  broke  off  all  intercourse  with  the  traders  of  that 
city,  sank  such  of  their  ships  as  were  within  reach,  and  threatened 
to  kill  any  missionaries  who  should  venture  to  land  on  their 
shore.^    One  of  Otho's  companions,  named  Ulric,  resolved  to 
brave  the  danger ;  but  he  was  thrice  driven  back  by  storms,  and 
Otho  himself  was  unable  to  make  any  attempt.^    In  1135,  the 
Rngians  agreed  to  receive  Christianity  from  the  Danes,  on  con- 
dition that  Swantevit  should  be  spared ;   but  as  soon  as  the 
Danish  fleet  was  gone,  they  drove  out  a  bishop  who  had  been 
left  among  them,  and  resumed  their  profession  of  paganism."^   It 
was  not  until  1168  that>  the  paganism  of  the  islanders  was  over- 
come by  the  arms  of  Waldemar  king  of  Denmark,  and  by  the 
skilful  management  of  Absalom,  then  bishop  of  Koskield,  to  which 
see  the  island   was  subjected  by  Alexander  III.®     But  the 
annah'st  of  Magdeburg  speaks   of  the  Christianity  thus  "  im- 
pressed "  on  the  Kugians  as  ''  a  shadow,  which  in  a  short  time 
was  done  away  with  by  Waldemar's  avarice,  and  by  the  scanti- 
ness and  inactivity  of  the  teachers."' 

In  the  neighbouring  country,  where  the  Christian  king  Gott- 
schalk  had  reigned  in  the  preceding  century,*  the  progress  of  the 
gospel  was  urged  on  by  the  power  of  the  emperor  Lothair,  of 
Albert  the  Bear,  marquis  of  Brandenburg,  and  Henry  the  Lion 
of  Saxony,  while  it  was  resisted  by  the  discontent  of  the  Slavonic 

■  HcrK  iii.  32;  Ebbo,  iil  24.  ^  P:bbo,  iii.  23;  Herb.  iii.  31. 
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population  at  the  sway  of  their  German  masters.*^  At  one  time 
a  formidable  insurrection  was  excited  by  the  exactions  of  Nor- 
bert,  as  archbishop  of  Magdeburg ;  churches  were  destroyed,  the 
Christians  were  slain  or  driven  out,  and  the  people  loudly  de- 
clared that  they  would  rather  die  than  again  become  Christians.* 
During  the  general  fervour  against  infidels  in  1147,  while  Louis 
and  Conrad  led  their  hosts  to  the  East,  and  other  Crusaders  fought 
the  Moors  in  Spain,  a  crusade  was  set  on  foot  against  the  pagans 
of  north  Germany,  under  Henry  the  Lion,  and  Albero,  archbishop 
of  Hamburg.  The  country  was  invaded  by  two  German  armies, 
which  are  reckoned  at  60,000  and  40,000  respectively ;  and  two 
rival  claimants  of  the  Danish  crown  combined  for  the  holy  cause. 
But  the  war  was  carried  on  with  little  spirit,  and  was  ended  by 
the  submission  of  the  Slaves  to  receive  a  nominal  baptism.^ 

In  this  region,  the  most  eminent  preacher  of  the  gospel  was 
Vicelin,"*  a  pupil  of  Anselm  of  Laon,  and  afterwards  a  Praamon- 
stratensian,  who  was  consecrated  as  bishop  of  Oldenburg,  and 
laboured  with  singleminded  zeal  from  1121  until  disabled 
by  palsy  two  years  before  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
1154.°  When  required  by  Henry  the  Lion  to  do  homage  for  his 
bishoprick,  Vicelin  was  strongly  dissuaded  by  the  archbishop  and 
clergy  of  Hamburg.  "  We  submit  to  the  emperor,"  they  said, 
"  because  by  this  submission  to  one  we  gain  the  power  of  ruling 
over  many ;  for  what  duke  or  marquis  is  there  who  does  not 
desire  to  become  the  church's  vassal,  whether  it  will  or  no  ?  " — 
but  they  urged  that  to  do  homage  to  a  duke  would  be  a  degra- 
dation of  the  church.  After  some  hesitation,  however,  Vicelin 
complied,  in  order  to  ensure  Henry's  support ;  ^  and  Frederick 
Baibarossa  afterwards  bestowed  on  the  duke  authority  to  nomi- 
nate and  invest  bishops  for  all  the  Slavonic  territory  which  had 
been  subdued  by  his  ancestors  or  himself.  In  consequence  of  this 
grant,  Vicelin's  example  was  followed  by  his  successor.  Ceroid, 
and  by  the  bishops  of  Jiatzeburg  and  Mecklenburg, "  for  His  sake 
who  himibled  himself  for  us,  and  that  the  newly-planted  church 
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ifodd  take  no  damage;'*'  but  on  the  fall  of  Henry,  in  1180, 
hederick  wiihdiew  the  three  biBhopricks  from  their  subjection 
ti  the  dukes  of  Saxony.^  As  great  numbers  of  the  Slaves  had 
jMriAed  in  war,  many  Germans,  Hollanders,  and  Flemings, 
brooght  in  to  snpply  their  places ;  and  this  contributed 
jMiwerfully  to  establish  the  profession  of  Christianity  in  those 
legioDflL' 

9  HeliiMld.  L  70,  87.  89.  Pertz,  xyL  349;  Schruckh,  xxt.  276. 
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SECTARIES  —  VISIONARIES. 

I.  AxEXTUS  COMNENUS  receives  from  his  daugliter  Anna  the 
title  of  "  Thirteenth  Apostle,"*  for  his  zeal  against  the  Paulicians 
of  Thrace,  who,  in  addition  to  their  heterodoxy,  had  offended 
him  by  deserting  him  in  his  wars  with  the  Normans  of  Southern 
Italy.**  Under  the  same  emperor,  another  remarkable  party  at- 
tracted for  a  time  the  attention  of  the  Byzantine  government. 

The  Euchites  or  Massalians,  who  derived  their  name  from 
their  practice  of  praying,*^  are  mentioned  among  the  sects  of  the 
fourth  century  by  Epiphanius  ^  and  Theodoret,*  and  are  said  to 
have  held  that  every  man  has  within  him  from  his  birth  an  evil 
spirit,  who  is  to  be  kept  down  only  by  unceasing  prayer/  The 
party  had  been  generally  supposed  to  have  been  long  extinct ; 
but  in  the  eleventh  century  it  either  emerged  again  from 
obscurity,  or  a  new  sect,  known  by  the  same  name  and  holding 
similar  opinions,  arose  independently.*  These  later  Euchites, 
being  persecuted  by  the  Greeks,  sought  a  vent  for  their  opinions 
among  the  Bulgarians  and  Slaves  who  bordered  on  the  empire  ; 
and  they  now,  perhaps  with  opinions  somewhat  affected  by  con- 
tact with  the  Paulicians,^  attempted,  under  the  name  of  Bogo- 
miles,  to  regain  a  footing  at  Constantinople.* 

•  L.  xiv.,  p.  453,  ed.  Paris.  editions  of  the  Bibliothcca  Patrum,  and 
*»  A.  Comn.  I.  v.,  p.  181 ;  1.  xiv.,  pp.    in  D'Argentre''8*OoUectio  Judiciorum,' i. 

451-7 ;  Giescler,  II.,  ii.  678.  2,  seqq.     The  only  edition  of  the  ori- 

«  K^V  in  Chaldee.  meaning  to  pray,  t?^?^  i^%^-  .^^« /^^  postponed  the 

t:  ^  o       f    9  volunieof  his  •Piitrologia,  which  should 

Petav.  n.  in  Epiphan.  Hsbpos.  80.  contain  it),   was  printed  at  Tergovist, 

^  Hcer.  80.  in  Wallacliia,  in  1710.    In  this  tlie  sec- 

•  Hist.  EccL  iv.  10;  Adv.  Haer.  iv.  tion  on  Mahometanibm  is  omitted,  for  a 
14.    Cf.  Phot.  Biblioth.  cod.  52.  reason  hke  tliat  which  caused  the  sec- 

'  Theodoret.  adv.  Hser.  iv.  11 ;  Giese-  tion  against  the  Pajiacy  to  be  omitted  in 

ler,  I.,  ii.  15 ;  II.,  i.  401 ;  Theophil.  Cpol.  some  western  editions  of  the  Latin.   Tiie 

de  Receptione  Heereticorum,  m  Migne,  copy  in  the  British  Museum  is  interest^ 

Patr.  Gr.  Ixxxvi.  48.  ing,  as  having  been  one  of  the  "  four 

»  See  Neand.  vL  845-7 ;  Gieseler,  II.,  very  learned  Iwoks  "  sent  by  the  eastt*rii 

i  401.  clergy  to  the  section  of  Nonjurors  who 

^  Anna  Comn.  1.  xiv.,  p.  486.  corresponded  with  them  under  the  naoio 

1  Among  the  authorities  as    to  the  of  the  **  Catholic  remnant  of  the  British 

Bogomiles,  one  of  the  chief  is  Euthymius  Churches."     (See  Lathbury's  Hist  of 

Zigabenus  (or  rather  Zigadenus),  in  c.  27  the  Nonjurors,  354.)    Euthymius  drew 

of  hifl  'Panoplia  Dogmatica/  of  which  a  up  his  account  of  the  Bogomiles  at  thu 

Latin  translation  may  be  found  in  some  desire  of  Ale^Lius  (p.  pis'.  2j,     Anna 
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The  name  of  these  sectaries  has  been  yarionsly  derived — from 
Bulgarian  words  which  might  refer  to  their  frequent  prayers  for 
the  divine  mercy;  and  as  meaning  in  Slavonic   "Friends  of 
Crod."  *     In  many  respects,  their  opinions  resembled  those  of  the 
early  Gnostics.    GUxl,  they  said,  had  two  sons,  tlie  elder  of  whom, 
Satanael,  was  associated  with  Him  in  the  government  of  the 
world,  nntil  for  rebellion  he  was  cast  down  from  heaven,  with  a 
third  part  of  the  angelic  host,  who  had  shared  his  crime.™     Sat- 
anael,  like  the  Gnostic  Demiurge,  framed  the  world,  and  created 
man,  on  whom  God,  at  his  entreaty,  bestowed  a  living  soul."  But 
Satanael  became  jealous  of  the  privileges  granted  to  his  creature, 
and  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  he  begat  Cain  ;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  stripped  of  the  divine  form  which  had  until  then 
been  left  to  him,  and  of  his  creative  power.®    Continuing  his 
enmity  against  mankind,  he  gave  the  law  by  his  servant  Moses, 
and  dkaladed  the  Jews  into  the  belief  that  he  was  the  supreme 
GtxL     But  in  the  5500th  year  of  the  world,  God  in  compassion 
sent  forth  his  Son  or  Word,  the  archangel  Michael,  as  to  whose 
birth  and  humanity  the  doctrine  of  tlie  sect  was  docetic.^    Sat- 
anael, like  the  Demiurge,  instigated  the  Jews  to  persecute  and 
■lay  the  Christ ;  and  after  the  Resurrection  he  was  punished  by 
being  deprived  of  the  el,  which  he  had  retainAl  as  part  of  his 
name,  and  thus  was  reduced  to  Satan.^    It  was  held  that  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit  (who  was  said  to  be  begotten  by  the  Son)  ^ 
woold  be  reabsorbed  into  the  Godhead  when  their  work  in  rela- 
tion to  man  should  be  completed ;  but  tliat  in  the  mean  time 
respect  should  be  paid  to  Satan  and  his  angels,  although  not  out 
of  love,  but  lest  they  should  do  hurt*     It  was  said  that  God, 
although  immaterial,  had  the  form  of  an  old  man  with  a  flowing 
beard ;  that  the  Son  appeared  as  a  bearded  man,  the  Spirit  as  a 

Comnena  (1.  xv^  p.  590)  says  tliat  her  ™  Euthym.  Panopl.  p^0'-p6,  a ;  Apo- 

fL-^ingas  a  woman  and  a  princess  for-  crynhal   Gospel  of  St.  Jolin,  in  Thilo, 

bidji  her  to  report  tho  doctrines    and  Co<l.  Apocryph.  885-7 ;  Psellus  de  Ope- 

pnictices  of  the  soct,  and  refers  to  this  mtione  Dmnionam,  8-4,  ed.  Boissouade, 

account.    For  his  other  works  against  Noriiub.  1838;  Neand.  vi.  344-5. 

thera,  see  Gieseler,  11^  ii.  679.    J.  0.  »  Enthvm.  p6,b;  Thilo.  888. 

Wolf's  Historia  Bogonulomm  (Witeinb.  <»  lb.  po,  c. 

1712;  is  chiefly  founded  on  Euthymius.  p  lb.  p^0\d,  pod,  a,o;  Thilo,  838-9, 

Bee  too,  G.  Schmidt,  Uibt.  dcs  Cathares,  892. 

ii.  57,  seqq.  4  Tho  d  had  been  left  to  him  &5 

^    Bhy    /ihr    yhp    ^    ru¥    BovXydpwv  iyytKiKSy.    Enth.  pyd,  a. 

fXSurna  xoXc?  rhv  Bcbv,   yXkom   8i  rh  ^  lb.  plJSf .  d. 

iKiriffov,     (Euthyin.   Panopl.  27,  init.)  «  lb.  p^a",  c:   po&',  d\  Gf.  Epiphan. 

But  the  Slayouic  etymology  seems  to  be  Ixxx.   3 ;    Eutliyin.  *  Invectivus  contm 

iiow  generally  received.    Gieseler,  II.,  Fundagiatas,'  in  Foggini,  Anecdota  Lit- 

iL  680;  Neaud.yiiL  277;  C.Schmidt,  il  teraria,  iy.  43    (^Boiu.    1783;;    Ncand. 

285.  viii.  282. 
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smooth-faced  youth;  and  under  those  forms  the  Bo<yomiles  pro- 
fessed to  see  them  in  dreams  and  visions. '  As  in  older  heretical 
systems,  it  was  taught  that  men  are  by  nature  of  various  classes ;" 
and  it  was  held  that  at  death  the  body  is  to  be  shaken  oflF  ad  an 
unclean  garment,  and  is  to  be  annihilated  for  ever/ 

In  their  worship  the  Bogomiles  were  distinguished  by  a  sim- 
plicity which  has  in  later  times  raised  up  champions  to  deny  their 
manifest  heterodoxy/  They  disparaged  the  sacraments  of  the 
church — maintaining  that  its  baptism  was  but  the  baptism  of 
John,  whom  they  despised  as  a  teacher  of  legality ;  and  that  the 
eueharist  was  a  sacrifice  of  devils,  whom  they  supposed  to  dwell 
in  all  consecrated  buildings/  They  professed  to  have  a  true  bap- 
tism of  their  own,  which  they  administered  to  converts,  with  other 
rites  of  gradual  initiation  into  their  mysteries.'  For  the  Lord's 
Supper,  they  substituted  the  repetition  of  the  supplication  for 
daily  bread ;  and,  while  they  objected  to  prayers  in  churches,  their 
own  devotions  consisted  of  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer  in  stated 
numbers  (as  two  or  fifteen)  and  at  stated  times.^  They  denounced 
images  and  relics,  and  paid  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  icono- 
clastic emperors."  They  disparaged  the  saints  of  the  church,**  and, 
although  they  admitted  the  miracles  done  by  the  relics  of  saints, 
they  supposed  Aese  to  be  wrought  through  the  power  of  evil 
spirits/  They  were  enemies  to  all  learning,  classing  "gram- 
marians "  with  the  Jewish  scribes.  They  rejected  much  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and,  when  pressed  with  texts  from  those  books  which 
they  admitted,  they  escaped  by  allegorical  explanations  of  them/ 
They  maintained  the  lawftdness  of  disguising  their  tenets,  on 
tlie  ground  that  our  Lord  enjoined  an  outward  conformity  to 
authorities  which  we  disapprove,  and  that  his  own  parables  are 
instances  of  disguise.*  In  their  appearance  and  manners  they 
afiected  a  monastic  solemnity  and  austerity;^  yet  with  this  it 
need  hardly  be  said  that,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  their  enemies 


*  In  Ihrap  as  weU  as  in  6yap.  Euthym.  832-6. 

Panopl.  p^0\  e ;  ooy',  o.  »»  Enthym.  Panopl.  pofi',  h,e,d;   In- 

«  lb.  p6,  d,  pod,  a.  vectiv.  40-1 ;  Thilo,  832. 

*  Neand.  viii.  286.  •  Entbym.  Panopl.  poo',  d,  pofi',  a,  6. 
f  Such  as  Godfrey  Arnold,  Spanheim,  See  Neandcr,  viii.  283. 

and  BeauBobre.      See  SchiCckh,  xxix.  *  Entb.  Panopl.  po/3',  6 ;  puy'fh.  Tbus 

468 ;   Fogginiy  iv.  17 ;  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  tbey  called  St.  Chrysostom  ipvp<r6(rrofioy, 

680.  foul-mouth,    Euthym.  Invectiv.  37. 

"  A.  Gomnena,  p.  468 ;  Enthym.  Pa-  •  Eutb.  Panopl.  poff,  a. 

nopl.  pojS',  cL,h,c,d;   pod^,  a ;    Thilo,  '  lb.  p^e\  o ;  poy',  d. 

S93-4.  f  lb.  poy\  a. 

*  Euthym.  PanopL  pofi\  h,  o ;  Thib,  »»  Anna  Comn.  1.  xv.  p.  486. 
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ihem  of  combining  not  only  abominable  rites,  but  gross 
lioentioiisnesB.^ 

This  sect  had  made  great  progress  among  the  subjects  of 
jUexiuSy^  when  his  attention  was  called  to  it  by  public  rumour. 
Qn  this,  he  ordered  some  suspected  persons  to  be  seized;  and 
one  of  these,  Diblatius,  was  brought  by  torture  to  avow  himself 
one  of  twelve  apostles  sent  out  by  Basil,  the  chief  teacher  of  the 
Bogomiles.™  Basil,  who  is  described  as  a  p]iysieian,°  was  a  man 
Sb^  adyanced  in  life ;  it  was  said  that  he  had  spent  fifteen  years 
in  learning  his  system,  and  fifty-two  in  teaching  it.^  The 
emperor,  having  caused  him  to  be  arrested,  aflfected  to  treat  him 
with  great  reverence,  admitted  him  to  his  own  table,  and  pro- 
fessed a  wish  to  receive  instruction  from  him ;  and  after  some 
hesitation,  Basil  fell  into  the  snare. '^  In  a  secret  chamber  of  the 
palace,  he  was  drawn  into  unfolding  his  doctrines  to  Alexius 
and  his  brother;  and,  when  the  exposition  was  complete,  the 
emperor,  drawing  aside  a  curtain,  showed  him  a  scribe  who  had 
noted  down  his  words.  The  doors  of  the  room  were  then  opened, 
and  the  heresiarch  found  himself  confronted  with  the  patriarch, 
the  senators,  and  the  clergy  of  the  city.  As  it  was  impossible  to 
deny  the  truth  of  the  written  report,  he  strongly  asserted  the  truth 
of  his  opinions,  and  declared  himself  willing  to  endure  innumer- 
able deaths  for  them.^  After  this  scene,  all  who  were  suspected 
of  heresy  were  seized,  and  were  brought  before  the  emperor  in  a 
place  where  two  great  fires  had  been  made,  one  of  them  having 
a  cross  beside  it.  Alexius  told  them  tliat  they  were  all  to  be 
bomt,  but  desired  that  those  who  held  the  orthodox  faith  would 
rauge  themselves  under  the  cross,  since  it  would  be  better  to 
die  in  orthodoxy  than  to  live  undpr  suspicion  of  heresy.     After 

*  Eathym.  Panopl.  poy\  c ;  Invect  28,  supposes  the  Bogomile  movement  to 
38,  40.     See  Git^seler,  II.,  L  403.  Imvo  lxx)n  natiomil  on  the  jiart  of  the 

^  Kuthym.  Victoria   de    Massalianis,  Sluvos  us  against  the  oornipt,  sinioniii- 

qnotecl  by  Giosoler,  II.,  iL  685.  cal,  cereiuonLil  church  of  the  Grooks,  82. 

•  Anna  Comn.  1.  xv.,  pp.  48C-8.  As  °  Euthyni.  Tanopl.  p^B'.  2.  Wolf 
Anna  places  the  beginning  of  the  afifair  thinks  that  he  alTcoted  this  character  in 
in  the  patriardiate  of  Nicolas,  who  died  order  to  gain  opportunities  of  spreading 
in  1111,  Mr.  Finlay  dates  it  in  1110  (iL  his  <loctrinu.    17. 

85;.     But  ainoc,  from  the  way  in  which  **  Zoiuinis,  xviii.  23,  p.  300,  ed.  Paris. 

Nicolas   is   again   mentioned   ^492 ;   it  p  Anuii's  eulogi(;s  on  her  father's  craft 

appears  as  if  the  death    of  the    Bo-  are  remarkable  f^488).    Euthymius  pro- 

giimilo  teacher  (which  Mr.  Finlay  him-  fosses  to  have  gained  his  knowledge  of 

»»rlf  dates  in  1118),  were  under  the  same  the  Boj];omilo  doctrine  in  a  similar  way. 

piitriarch,  it  would  seem  that  Anna  is  Invectiv.  3G. 

mistaken  in  miming  him.  Ti.e  interval  <i  fivpiovs.  A.  Comn.  488-9.  The 
of  eight  years  is  also  improbably  long,  princess  tells  us  tlmt  after  this  Basil  was 
and  Gieaeler's  date,  1116  (IL,  ii.  679),  stoned  during  the  night  by  demons,  en- 
seems  preferable  to  1110.     Mr.  Finlay  ragcxl  at  his  betrayal  of  their  secrets.  489. 
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this  not  infallible  test,  all  who  had  chosen  the  sid^  of  the  cross 
were  set  free  ;  the  others  were  imprisoned,  and  were  plied  from 
time  to  time  with  inducements  to  recant  Many  of  them  died 
in  prison ;  but  Basil  alone,  on  whom  repeated  conferences  made 
no  impression,  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and,  after  having  in 
vain  expected  an  angel  to  appear  for  his  deliverance,"^  suflered 
in  the  hippodrome  of  Constantinople." 

The  opinions  of  the  Bogomiles  did  not  die  out  with  Basil.  In 
the  reign  of  Manuel,  similar  doctrines  were  taught  by  Constantius 
Chrysomalos,  and  by  a  monk  named  Nephon,  whose  sway  over 
the  patriarch  Cosmas  was  such  that  for  his  sake  the  patriarch 
submitted  to  deprivation.*  Bogomilism  was  secretly  spread  by 
teachers  of  both  sexes ;"  it  found  adherents  among  the  Greek 
monks  ;  ^  in  Egypt,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
any  progress,  it  excited  so  much  apprehension  that  the  patriarch 
Eulogius  of  Alexandria  wrote  a  treatise  against  it  ;*  and  even  after 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  patriarch  Germanus 
of  Constantinople  found  it  necessary  to  compose  discourses  in 
refutation  of  this  obstinate  heresy.^ 

II.  In  the  West,  many  circumstances  concurred  to  favour  the 
growth  of  sectarianism.  Foremost  among  these  was  the  corruption 
of  the  clergy;  and  the  very  efforts  of  Gregory  VII.  and  others  at 
a  reform  in  the  interest  of  Rome  tended,  by  marking  out  the  de- 
fects of  the  clergy  for  reprobation,  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  them.*  Among  other  causes  which  contributed  to  the 
same  result  were  the  fierce  quarrels  between  the  ecclesiastical  and 
the  secular  powers ;  the  growing  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy  to 
authority  over  the  things  of  this  world ;  the  narrowing  of  the 
limits  of  thought  allowed  within  the  church ;  the  frequent  and 
scandalous  contests  of  bishops  for  particular  sees  ;  the  inter- 
dicts and  curses  which  inclined  the  minds  of  many  to  seek  from 
some  other  quarter  the  religious  ordinances  and  consolations 
which  the  church  denied  them.'  Accordingly,  we  now  meet 
with  sectaries  in  many  quarters,  and  of  various  diaracters. 

'  A.  Comn.  489.  ■  lb.  491-3.  Patriarchate  of  Alfcxandria,ii.  240-2.  The 

*  GiDnamus,  ii.  10;  Neand.  yiii.  293-4.  date  seems  to  have  been  about  1120. 
Nieetas  eays  that  the  Emperor  made  the        '  Schr6ckh,xxix.475.  For  other  tracep. 
intimacy  with  Nephou  a  pretext  for  re-  see  Wolf,  Hist  Bogom.  39;  Gieseler.  II. 
moving  Cobmas,  who  had  been  repre-  u.  620,  G85-6;  Schmidt,  Hist,  des  Ca- 
sented  to  him  as  dibaffected.    De  Ma-  tharcs,  i.  14. 

nuele,  ii.  3.  «  See  vol.  ii.  pp.  560,  619  ^543,  575). 

«  A.  Comn.  487.  •  **  Tempore  interdicti  exultant ;  quia 

*  Cinnamus,  ii.  10.  tunc  plures  corrunipunt."     Keineriun, 
»  See  Neale'B  Holy  Eastem  Church,  Adv.  Waldeusts,  266. 
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(1.)  The  name  of  Tanchelm  has  ahreadj  been  incidentally 
mentioned.^     This  man  appeared  in  Flanders  early  in  the 
twelfth  centmy,  and  the  chief  scene  of  his  activity  was  Antwerp, 
where  the  people  had  been  prepared  to  welcome  irregular  teach- 
iiig  by  the  circumstance  that  their  populous  town  was  under  tlie 
chai^  of  a  single  priest,  whose  life  is  said  to  have  been  scanda- 
lous.    The  accounts  of  Tanchelm,  as  has  been  truly  remarked,^ 
haye  much  in  common  with  those  of  the  Anabaptists  of  tlie  six- 
teentli  century.    He  affected  a  royal  state,  being  attended  by  a 
bodyguard  of  3000  ruffians,  wearing  a  crown,  and  having  a  banner 
and  a  sword  borne  before  him  when  he  preached.    It  is  said  that 
he  claimed  a  divine  character ;  that  hymns  were  sung  to  him, 
that  a  church  was  dedicated  in  his  honour,  and  that  the  water 
in  which  he  had  bathed  was  drunk  or  treasured  up  by  his 
followers.    He  inveighed  violently  against  the  priesthood  and 
the  sacraments ;  and  it  is  said  that  be  combined  with  his  lofty 
pretensions  not  only  the  practice  but  the  teaching  of  the  grossest 
licentiousness.    The  career  of  this  blasphemous  and  sanguiuary 
fanatic  was  cut  short  by  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  priest,  about 
the  year  1116;  and,  although  the  sect  did  not  immediately  come 
to  an  end,  his  ifoUowers  were  reclaimed  by  Norbert  about  1124.** 
(2.)  Another  fanatical  teacher  of  this  time  was  Eudo  or  Eon 
de  Stella,  who  spread  his  opinions  chiefly  in  Brittany.     Although 
not  sprung  from  the  lowest  class  of  society,  he  is  said  to  have 
been  almost  ignorant  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  accounts  of  him 
are  incredible  unless  on  the  supposition  that  he  was  insane.     He 
lived  in  great  splendour,  ordained  bishops  and  priests,  distin- 
guished his  chief  followers  by  the  names  of  apostles  and  of  car- 
dinal virtues,  and  is  said  to  have  kept  his  party  together  by 
means  of  food  prepared  by  the  spirits  of  the  air,  of  which  the 
effect  was  such  that  they   who  had  once  tasted  it  became 
irrevocably  attached  to  the  sect.®      Eon   was   brought  before 
Eugenius  IlL  at  the  Council  of  Keims,  in  1148,  and,  on  being 
questioned,  avowed  his  belief  that  he  was  He  who  should  come 
to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.*^    At  the  request  of  the  bishop 

k  Vol.  ii.  p.  777  (711V  nect    Tanchelm    with    tlie    Cutharists 

«  MilmuD,  iv.  180 ;  Wihnans,  in  Pertz,  and  other  sccta ;  but  against  this,  see 

xii.  C90.  Hahn,  i.  462. 

«»  Codex  Udalrici,  288  (Eccard,  ii.) ;  •  Will.  Neubrig.  i.  19. 

Sigebert  Oontin.  Prsemomitr.  a.d.  1124 ;  '  It  is  said  tliat  he  identified  his  own 

Abcel^d.  Introd.  ad  Theologiam,  ii.  4  name.   Eon   or  Eun,  with   **  Eum  qui 

<  Patrol,  clzxviii.);    D'Argcntn*.  i.   10;  jiuUcuturus   est,  &c."     So    Guibert   of 

Pagi,  zviii.   395 ;  Hahn,  i.  439,  scqq.  Nogent  tells  us  that  a  heretic  at  Sois- 

Sonie  writers  (ad  C.  Schmidt,  i.  45)  cou-  sons,  on  being  questioned  by  Bisliop 
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who  had  brought  him  to  the  council,  his  life  and  limbs  were 
spared ;  and  the  pope  committed  him  to  the  care  of  Samson, 
archbishop  of  Beims,  in  whose  custody  he  soon  after  died.' 

(3.)  A  sectary  of  a  more  respectable  kind  was  Peter  of  Bruis, 
whose  followers  were  known  by  the  name  of  Petrobrusians.^ 
After  having,  for  some  unknown  cause,  been  deprived  of  a 
pastoral  cure  which  he  had  held,*  Peter,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  century,*  appeared  as  an  independent  teacher  in  the  Alpine 
dioceses  of  Embrun,  Gap,  Digne,  and  Aries;  and,  on  being 
driven  from  that  region,  he  removed  into  Gascony.  There  he 
found  a  population  prepared  by  the  earlier  prevalence  of 
sectarian  opinions  to  receive  him  ;  *  he  is  described  as  "  no  longer 
whispering  in  hamlets,  but  openly  preaching  to  multitudes  in 
towns ; "  and  his  success,  especially  in  the  important  city  of 
Toulouse,  was  such  as  to  astonish  those  who  had  been  disposed 
to  attribute  his  earlier  successes  to  the  ignorance  of  the  moun- 
taineers whom  he  had  addressed."^  He  vehemently  attacked 
the  system  of  the  church  in  doctrine  and  in  government ;  his  aim 
Was  to  restore  a  nakedly  scriptural  Christianity,  without  any 
allowance  for  change  of  circumstances,  or  any  consideration  for 
the  historical  development  of  ages.°  Yet  it  would  seem  that, 
while  professing  to  regard  scripture  as  the  only  source  of  reli- 
gious knowledge,  he  was  inclined  to  discard  the  Old  Testament, 
and  perhaps  to  retain  no  part  of  the  New  except  the  Gospels.® 

The  points  on  which  Peter  chiefly  insisted  were   five  in 

Lisiard,  alleged  for  himself  the  words  of  among  the  sectaries  whom  he  combats 

Scripture,  "Beatl  eritis"  —  "Cum  esset  (1.  i.  13,  Patrol,  cxcii."^,  and  the  tn.-ati80 

enim  illiteratus,  quod  eritis  significaret  altogether  seems  to  be  rather  directed 

htBreUcos  SBstimabat.  Putabat  enim  quod  against  the  Henricians  (see  below). 

hforetici    dicerentur  c^uasi    hasreditarii,  ^  Peter    was   probably   a   native    of 

baud  dubium  quin  Dei/'    (De  Vita  sua,  Bruis,  near  Montc^mar,  in  Dauphiny. 

iii.   17,  Patrol.  clvL)     Mietrtin  impro-  He  is  mentioned  by  Abelard  in  com- 

bably  supposes  the.stoiras  to  Eon  to  pony  with  Tanchelm  (sec  p.  175.  n.  <*). 

have  arisen  out  of  his  identifying  him-  *  •*  De  ecclesia  quam  tcneoat,  scit  ipse 

self  with  a  Gnostic  JFon.    iii.  458.  quare  ejectus"  (Pet.  Clun.  790). 

I  Sigeb.  Contin.  Gemblac.  a.d.  1146 ;  "^  He  is  said  to  have  taught  for  twenty 

Con  tin.  Prasmonslr.  aj).  1148  (Patrol,  years  (Pet.  Clun.  adv.   Petrobnisianos, 

clx.);  Wai.  Neubrig.i.  19;  Pet.  Cantor,  Patrol,  clxxxix.  722,  726);  wbence,  aa 

Verb.  Abbrev.  78  (in  two  texts),  Patrol.  Abelard  (1.  c.)  in  1121  speaks  of  liim  as 

ccv.  229,  546  (see  Gieseler,  II.  ii.  534) ;  dead,  Ntander  dates  his  beginning  in 

Gesta    Eugenii    in    Bouq.    xv.    425;  1101  (viii.838).  Schriickh  (xxix.  515-7\ 

Otto  Frising.  de  Gestis  Friderici,  i.  54-5,  Gieseler  (II.  ii.  535),  and  Hahn  (i.  410-1 ) 

(who  names  Suger  of  St.  Denys  instead  place  it  in  1104;  Baronius  (1126.    15) 

of  the  Archbishop  of  Beims);    AnnaL  ajs  late  as  1126. 

Magdeb.  in  Pertz,  xvi.  190.     Gieseler  »  Habn,  i.  412.        »  Pet.  Clun.  727. 

supposes  Eon's  sect  to  have  been  that  ^  Neand.  viii.  338;  *Der  hell.  Bern.* 

ngamst    which   Hugh,    arclibisliop    of  429. 

liouen,  wrote  in  1145  (IL  ii.  532).    But  »  Pet  Gun.  728-9.      See  Neander's 

Hugh  ludicatee  a  difference  of  opinion  Bemaid,  431 ;  Hahn,  i.  436. 
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number :  (1)  That  infants  ought  not  to  be  baptised,  inasmneh  as 
conscions  personal  faith  is  necessary  in  order  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  sacrament''  (2)  That  there  ought  to  be  no 
churches  or  other  places  hallowed  for  worship,  forasmuch  as  the 
tnie  Ghorch  consists  of  the  congregated  faithful,  and  God  hears 
prayer  equally  wherever  it  may  be  offered.**  (3)  That  crosses 
ought  not  to  be  reverenced,  but,  as  being  the  memorials  of  the 
Saviour's  sufferings,  ought  to  be  dishonoured,  broken,  and  burnt/ 

(4)  He  not  only  denied  the  change  of  the  eucharistic  elements 
into  the  Lord's  Body,  but  held  that  the  sacrament,  having  hoen 
celebrated  by  our  Lord  once  for  all,  ought  not  to  be  repeated.' 

(5)  He  taught  that  prayers,  alms,  and  masses  were  unavailing 
for  the  dead.^ 

The  preaching  of  these  doctrines  was  attended  with  great 
effects.  Multitudes  who  had  been  baptised  in  infancy  sub- 
mitted to  be  rebaptised ; "  churches  were  profaned  and  destroyed ; 
altars  were  overthrown,  crosses  were  burned,  priests  were  beaten 
by  excited  mobs,  and  monks  were  compelled  by  torture  to  marry.* 
Once,  on  Good  Friday,  Peter  caused  all  the  crosses  in  the  town 
where  he  was  to  be  thrown  into  a  bonfire,  at  which,  in  disregard 
of  the  solemn  fast,  he  roasted  flesh,  and  then  invited  the 
spectators  to  partake  of  it/  But  the  feeling  which  usually 
waited  on  his  preaching  was  not  universal ;  for,  after  a  career  of 
twenty  years,  he  was  seized  by  the  populace  of  St.  Gilles  in  Pro- 
vence, and,  in  vengeance  for  his  outrages  against  the  cross,  was 
himself  burnt  to  death." 

Peter  of  Bruis  was  still  alive,  when  the  *'  venerable  "  Peter  of 

f  Pet  Clan.  722,  752,  seqq.  our  own  bodies ;  why  tlicn  deny  the 
<  lb.  762,  aeqq.  eiicliaribtic  chunge  f  803)  ?  If  it  bo  said 
»  lb.  722,  771,  seqq.,  789.  •*  If,"  the  that  in  onr  own  case  the  fonn  is  changwl, 
Pi'tiubnudauB  used  to  ask,  amid  the  ap-  l(K>k  at  the  change  of  water  into  ice, 
planae  of  the  multitude,  *'  one  were  to  and  of  ice  into  crj'stid,  wlicro  the  from 
pmdnoe  for  your  adoration  the  rope  still  remains,  (805).  Huhn  ^i.  431)  ru- 
witli  which  he  had  strangled  y<jur  marks  timt  here  Pt'tcr  of  Cluny  hays 
father*,  or  tlie  sword  with  which  he  had  nothing  of  miraoled  wrought  on  tlit;  TIoh^ 
pierced  your  fiiend  or  your  brother,  although  hed wells  muohOn  surh  things 
would  yuu  not  rise  against  him  with  all  in  his  lK)ok  *  Do  Miraculis.' 
indignnation?  "  Peter  of  Cluny  replies,  »  FvU  Clun.  722,  81  J),  seqq. ;  Cf.  Abro- 
tluit  in  such  a  case  the  indignation  ought  lard.  Introd.  in  Thcoictg.  ii.  4. 
to  be  directed  against  the  slayer,  not  "  I'he  sectaries  denieil  that  this  was 
ngainst  the  innooc*nt  and  unconscious  rebaptism,  the  first  baptism  K'iiig  alto- 
instrument  (773 j.  I  have  not  seen  any  pether  null  according  to  them  (Pot.  CI. 
^riouTid  for  Neander's  inference  from  72; >j.  Pet<»r  of  Cluny  bin mes  them  for 
teter  of  Bruis*  violence  agiiiiist  the  iTisidting  on  their  own  bapti-sm  as  indis- 
croM,  that  he  denied  the  redemptive  pensable,  when'as  the  church,  agrw^biy 
cflect  of  the  Saviours  death,     viii.  340.  to  Scripture,  allowed  a  disiH;nsjation  in 

■  Pet.  Clun.  722,  787,  seqq. ;  Hahn,  case  of  necesbity.     (,754). 
i  423.     Breiul  and  wine,  argues  the  al)-        *  lb.  72(>. 
but  of  Cluny,  are  daily  converted  into        r  lb.  771-2.  «  lb.  722. 
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Cluny,  in  passing  through  his  original  haunts,  found  his 
opinions  largely  prevailing  there,  and  thus  was  induced  to  com- 
pose a  treatise  which  is  almost  our  only  source  of  information  as 
to  the  sect.  In  this  book  he  defends  the  whole  system  of  the 
church,  although  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  his  arguments  are 
often  of  a  questionable  kind.  The  preface,  written  after  the 
heresiarch's  death,  is  addressed  to  the  four  prelates  whose 
dioceses  were  infected,  and  in  it  the  abbot  expresses  a  hope  that 
they  may  find  his  tract  useful  in  argument,  which  he  declares 
to  be  the  more  Christian  manner  of  dealing  with  heretics, 
although  he  holds  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  the  secular  power 
may  lawfully  be  called  in  to  coerce  them.' 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  abbot  of  Cluny  mentions,  the  heresi- 
arch  had  found  a  successor  in  one  Henry,^  whom  some  suppose 
to  have  been  an  Italian,  and  others  to  have  been  a  Swiss.*'  Henry 
was  a  deacon,  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Cluniac  order.  In 
his  habits  he  still  affected  the  severity  of  a  monk  or  a  hermit, 
wearing  a  long  beard,  walking  barefooted  even  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  living  on  alms,  and  professing  to  limit  himself  to  such 
things  as  were  merely  necessary.*  Yet  Hildebert  and  Bernard 
charge  him  with  licentiousness  of  life,  and  especially  with  a 
fondness  for  gaming.®  His  eloquence  was  said  to  be  such  that 
nothing  but  a  heart  of  stone  could  resist  it,  and  it  was  believed 
that  by  his  mere  look  he  could  read  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 
He  also  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  learning ;  but  his  right  to  this 
is  denied  by  his  opponents,  who  allow  him  no  other  accomplish- 
ments than  those  of  preaching  and  dicing.'  The  first  place  at 
which  Henry  is  described  as  having  made  himself  conspicuous 
was  Lausanne ;  and,  as  we  soon  after  find  that  opinions  closely 
resembling  his  were  entertained  by  some  persons  at  Treves  and 
at  Cologne,*  it  is  probable  that  he  may  have  visited  those  cities 

•  PrsBf.  col.  721.  Peter  seems  to  hare  »»  Pet.  Clun.  150. 

anticipated  the  argument  of  the  *  Hora5  «  See  Mabillon,  Pnef.  in  Bernard.  50 

Panlinie/  although  we  cannot  suspect  (Patrol,  dxxxii.).    Neander's  account  of 

Paley  of  having  borrowed  from  him. —  Henry  (viii.  341,  seqq.)  very  remarkably 

"  Gum  ergo  tanta  evidentia  evangelistaa  exemplifies  the  writer's  manner  of  eon- 

et  apostoli  verba  conveniant,  ut  quod  structiug,  froln  scanty  and  adverse  mate- 

ille  historico  hie  epistolari  stylo  gcstum  rials,  an  imaginary  portrait  of  a  spiritual 

referat,  et  uterque  tam  concors  sibi  in-  hero. 

vicem  veritatis  testimonium  perhibeat,  *  Pet  Clun.  790 ;  Gaufrid.  Vita  Bern. ; 

quid  ultra  qu8Britis?  Nonne  sufficientem  Patrol,  clxxv.  427 ;  1.  iii.  16 ;  Gesta  Epp. 

auctoritatem  evangelicus    liber  aposto-  Genomann.  in  Mabillon,  Analocta,  315-6. 

licis  litteris  conferre  videtur  ?  "  (737.)  •  Bern.  Ep.  241 ;  Hildeb.  Ep.  24. 

And  he  goes  on  to  argue  for  the  unitv  '  Gesta  Epp.  Oenom.  in  Mabill.  Anal, 

of  Scripture  from  the  manner  in  which  315-7. 

one  part  bears  witness  to  another.  f  Gesta  Trevir.  in  Patrol,  cliv.  1214-6 
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on  his  way  from  Switzerland  to  Le  Alans,  where  he  appeared  in 
1116.     Having  obtained  from  the  bLshop,  Hildebert,  permission 
to  preach  during  Lent,  he  made  use  of  it  to  excite  the  people 
•gainst  the  dergy,  who  were  insulted,  attacked,  and  plundered, 
and  were  only  saved  from  yet  worse  outrages  by  the  interference 
of  the  civil  power.    He  also  made  strange  attempts  at  moral 
reform  by  encouraging  marriages  with  prostitutes  and  women  of 
servile  condition ;  and  it  is  said  that  all  such  unions  were  unfor- 
tunate in  their  consequences.     During  these  proceedings,  Hilde- 
bert  had  been  absent  on  an  expedition  to  Home;  but  on  his 
retom  he  was  able,  although  not  without  much  cliiBculty,  to 
drive  out  Henry,^  who  afterwards  preached  at  Poitiers  and 
Bordeaux — everywhere,  according  to  St.  Bernard,  leaving  such 
an  impression  that  he  could  not  venture  to  revisit  the  place.* 
In  the  south  of  France  he  met  with  Peter  of  Bruis,  and  after 
Peter's  death  *  he  became  the  leader  of  the  sect,  to  whose  errors 
he  is  said  to  have  made  some  additions,™  although   the  only 
farther  difference  from  the  system  of  the  church  that  is  recorded 
18  a  denunciation  of  the  system  of  chanting." 

Peter  of  Cluny's  tract  against  the  Petrobrusians  was  not  with- 
out effect.  At  the  council  of  Pisa,  in  1135,  Henry  was  brought 
by  the  archbishop  of  Aries  before  Innocent  U.,  by  whom  he  was 
condemned  as  a  heretic,  compelled  to  a  retractation,  and  given 
over  for  custody  to  Bernard,  who  furnished  hi  in  with  an  order 
that  he  should  be  received  as  a  monk  at  Clairvaux.''  After  a 
short  detention  he  was  set  at  liberty,  on  condition  that  he  should 
not  return  to  his  former  haunts ;  but  he  speedily  resumed  his 
labours  in  the  south  of  France,  and  with  such  effect  that,  accord- 
ing to  St.  Bernard,  the  churches  were  soon  without  i)cople,  the 
people  without  priests,  the  priests  without  due  respect ;  that  holy 
places  were  reckoned  unholy,  festivals  were  neglected,  sacra- 
ments were  scorned,  cliildren  remained  unbaptised,  and  sinners 

(ttbont  tiie  year  1116).    The  account  of  time  of  hLs  indepondent  lalwurs,  ho  had 

the  Bcctariea  at  Cologne  is  thirty  years  not  ehan.'*!  in  I'fler*8  objix^titain  to  the 

later  (Everwin.  ap.  Bernard.  Kp.  472);  croHs  (M«>sh.  ii.  502;  Ntunder'n  Hemard, 

yet  Henry  may  have  been  their  fonudor.  446).     Neaiider  Bupjwsi'S  that  lie  did 

k  Gesta  Epp.  Cenomanu.  31G-7;  Hil-  not  join  the  Petn)brii8ittn8  until  after 

deb.  Epp.  23-4 ;  Neand.  viii.  347 ;  Hahn,  their  mant^T's  death  (ib.  444).     But  see 

i.  446-7.                               »  Ep.  241.  (iiesrhr.  II.,  ii.  53'),  538. 

^  At    Le    Mans    the    niewitngers    of  "  Pet.  Clun.  722. 

Henry  appeared  before  Hildebert  witli  "  1}).  847 :  Hnhn,  i.  434. 

staves  tipped  with  crosses,  and  nt  his  »  Gesta  Epp.  Onomann.  323 ;  Gaufrid. 

entrance    into  the  town,  a   cn»a  was  Vita  iiirn.  f Patrol,  clxxxv.  412.:   sk?e 

Uirue  before  him,  so  that,  during  the  Pugi,  xviii.  4U7. 
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died  without  penance  or  the  holy  commnnion.P  In  1147, 
Eugenius  III.,  who  was  then  in  France,  desired  Alberic,  cai> 
dinal-bishop  of  Ostia,  to  undertake  a  mission  against  Henry, 
and  Bernard,  then  fresh  from  his  triumphs  in  preaching  the 
crusade,  was  persuaded  by  Alberic  to  accompany  him.**  No- 
where had  the  abbot's  successes  been  more  signal  than  on  this 
mission.  At  Albi,  where  the  people  were  especially  infected 
with  error,  the  cardinal  was  received  with  insult;  but  when 
Bernard  arrived,  five  days  later,  his  appearance  was  hailed  with 
enthusiasm.  The  cathedral  was  unable  to  contain  the  multitudes 
which  pressed  to  hear  him ;  and  when,  after  having  discoursed  on 
the  chief  points  of  diflTerence,  he  desired  that  all  who  preferred 
the  catholic  faith  to  heresy  would  hold  up  their  hands,  every  hand 
in  the  assembly  was  raised.*^  Miracles  were  performed  in  such 
abundance  that  the  heretics  slunk  off  in  dismay,  and  wherever 
Bernard  appeared,  so  great  was  the  excitement  that  he  was  even 
afraid  to  encounter  the  crowds  of  his  admirers.'  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  bread  was  carried  to  him  for  his  blessing  (as  was 
usual)  he  declared  that,  for  the  decision  of  the  question  between 
the  church  and  the  heretics,  every  sick  person  who  should  taste 
of  that  bread  should  be  made  whole.  "  If  they  receive  with 
right  faith,  they  will  be  healed,"  interposed  Geoffrey,  bishop  of 
Chartres,  who  feared  that  the  abbot  had  been  carried  too  far  by 
his  enthusiasm.  **  That  is  not  what  I  say,"  cried  Bernard,  "  but 
of  a  truth  those  who  taste  shall  be  healed,  that  they  may  know 
us  to  be  the  true  and  faithful  messengers  of  God ! "  The  miracle 
is  said  to  have  followed,*  and  the  effect  of  it  was  decisive.  Henry, 
driven  from  the  city,  had  found  a  refuge  among  the  nobles  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who,  although  indifferent  to  his  doctrines, 
were  favourable  to  him  as  an  enemy  of  the  clergy."  But  at 
Bernard's  instance,  he  was  given  up  in  chains  to  the  bishop  of 
Toulouse.*    His  further  history  appears  to  be  unknown,  and  the 

f  Ep.  241,  init. ;  Of.  Gesta  Epp.Oenom.  «  Gaufr.  313. 412.    Cf.  Bern.  Ep.  242. 

323.  Aooording  to  some  writers,  who  have  been 

<  Oaufrid.  Vita   Bern.  iii.   17.     See  misled   by  Alberic  of  Troia-Fontainea 

Hist  de  Langpedoo,  ii.  443-7.  (Bouq.  xiii.  701),  Henry  was  condemned 

'  Oanfir.  coll.  414-5.          •  lb.  411-3.  by  Engenius  at  Reims,  in  1148.  to  be 

*  Ganftid.  iii  18.   William  of  Puylan-  kept  in  custody  by  Samson,  archbishop  of 

rens  has  a  story  that  at  a  place  called  that  city.    But  this  story  has  arisen  out 

Verfeuil     (Viride-folium)    the    people  of  a  confusion  between  Henry  and  Eon. 

would  not  listen  to  Bernard ;  whereupon  (See  Gieseler,  II.  ii.  539,  in  refutation 

he  exclaimed.  ••Virido  folium,  detdccet  of  Neander,  viii.  350.)    Allix  refers  to 

te  Deos  1 "  and  the  curse  was  fulfilled  in  Baronius,  a.d.  1147,  ror  the  statement 

its  speedy  decay,  c.  i ;  Bouq.  xix.  194.  that  Henry  was  burnt  at  Toulouse  "at 

»  Ih.  ooL  412.  the  solicitation  of  St.  Bemanl,  by  the 
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Becty  as  a  distinct  body,  seems  to  have  become  speedily  extinct, 
partly  through  the  effect  produced  by  a  young  girl  of  Gascony 
who,  about  the  year  1151,  used  to  lie  insensible  three  days  in 
each  month,  and  on  awaking,  to  testify  eloquently  and  learnedly 
against  the  errors  of  the  Henricians/ 


(4.)  The  heretical  opinions  most  widely  spread  during  this 
time  were  those  of  a  Manichsean  character,"  which  are  found  from 
England  to  the  south  of  Italy,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Ebro.* 
Appearances  of  this  kind  have  already  come  before  us  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eleyenth  century.^    But  w  hereas  those  appear- 


cnielty  of  AlbeEicus.**  (On  the  Albi- 
nxttea.  p.  147.  ed.  Oxford,  1824.)  But 
i  haw  not  been  able  to  find  this  in 
Buooiofl,  or  anjrwbere  else,  although 
BuonhiB  would  no  doubt  ha¥0  vumily 
vppnfwed  of  rach  proceedings. 

7  B.  de  Mcmte,  A.D.  1151 ;  B.  do  Di- 
cetu.527. 

■  The  relationship  to  Manichnism, 
however,  id  denied,  notwithutuiidhig  the 
uumy  points  of  resemblance — as  by  C. 
Schniidt,  in  Hcrzog,  vii.  4()9. 

*  Among  the  writers  cited  in  the 
•ceoant  of  the  Gkthari  and  WaJdenses, 
the  following  may  be  hero  enumo- 
mud: — 

Alanns,  'Contra  HaBreticos  sui  Teni- 
puriri'  (PatroL  ccx.)  Tliat  this  is  the 
vork  of  the  famous  Alan  of  Lille  (de 
LuQlis),  has  been  denied,  on  the  ground 
that  the  author  seems  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  south  of  France  <G. 
ScLmidt.  Hist  des  Cuth.  ii.  2»4).  Yet 
Gifsekr  thinks  it  possible  that  Alan  of 
Lille,  as  a  monk  of  Citeaux,  which  hod 
much  iutercouise  with  the  South,  muy 
have  been  the  writer.    1 1.  iL  208. 

fieruBrd,    abbot  of  Fontcuud,    *Ad- 
Tenud  Waldoijscs,*  Patrol,  cciv. 
Bonacursus. '  Contra  Catharos,'  ibid. 
Disputatio  Catholici  contra  Hssrcticos, 
ill  Muitoue,  Thes.  v. 

Kberhard  of  Bcthune,  in  Bibl.  Tutr. 
xxiT.  The  treatise  is  wrongly  said  to 
be  against  the  Waldeoscs,  bcin^  really 
a^lnst  the  OitharL  Bee  Maitlund, 
•  Facts  and  Documents,*  98,  100,  &c. ; 
Gieael.  U.,  ii.  555. 

£ckbert,  abbot  of  Schonau,  *  Scrmonos 
ooutra  Cathoros,'  Patrol,  cxcv. 

Kmicngaud,  '  Adversus  Hnrcscs,*  ib. 
cciv.;  and  also  in  the  Ai»p<*ndix  to  Abo- 
lard,  ib.  cbuLviiL  (^Seo  (jlie^'l.,  XL  ii. 
657.) 

Liber  Sentcntinriun  Inquibitionirt  To- 
lusaua)  (aj>.  1307-1323),  printed  with 


Limborch's  Uistory  of  the  Inquisition. 
8ce  Maitlund,  260,  and  his  extracts  of 
remarkable  cases,  270,  seqq. 

liUfMis  Tudcubis  [L  e.  bishop  of  Tuy,  in 
Galidft],  'Adv.  Albigeiudum  Errores,* 
in  Bibl.  Patr.  xxv. 

Moncta  Crcmonen&is,  'Adversus  Ca- 
tliaros  et  Valdeuses,'  eiL  Ilicchini,  Kom. 
1743.  [A  copy  of  tliis,  lettered  *Moneta 
Crenioncnsis — Kirchini/  was  lately  to  be 
seen  in  the  Cambridge  Univcrbity  library, 
catalogued  as  tlie  work  of  the  editor, 
and  classed  among  numismatic  boo|^  1 J 

Peter  of  Pilichdorf,  in  Bibl.  Patr.  xxv. 

l*etcr  of  Vaux  Ccmny,  *  Historia  Albi- 
gcnHium,'  Patrol,  ccxiii. 

lii'iueiius  Sacchoni,  '  Summa  de  Ca- 
tliaris  ct  Lconistis,'  in  Martene,  Thes. 
Anted.  V.  1702,  scqij.  and  in  DArgon- 
tre',  i.  48,  seqq.  This  work  wjis  allU-r- 
wards  intcriK.)hited  by  way  of  adapting 
it  for  use  in  various  countries,  and  thus 
wiis  formed  the  book  *  Contra  Walden- 
ses,'  in  Bibl.  I'atr.  xxv.,  a  ISouth-Gcimau 
adaptation.  8ce  Quctif,  i.  154 ;  Mait- 
land, '  Facts  and  Doc.'  431-7. 538 ;  Letter 
to  Hose,  1831,  j).  41  ;  Keply  to  J.  Kinjr, 
1830,  pp.  20-30  ;  Gie«)l.  II.,  ii.  613  ;  C. 
Bchmidt,  Hist  des  Cath.  ii.  227,  and  in 
Herzog,  Kncycl.  art.  Rantrio  Sacchonu 

Stephen  <le  Borbone.  Of  this  writer 
only  extnictb  liave  as  yet  been  printed 
by  'D  Argentrc',  i.  85,  swiq.,  and  cLsc- 
wliere. 

Yvonet.  Tliis  lias  been  supposed  to 
be  tJie  name  of  Uie  auUior  of  the  *  Trac- 
tatu8  de  Ila^resi  Paui)enim  de  Liigduno,' 
in  BfLirttiiie,  Thes.  v.  1777,  be<iq.  ((iie- 
seler.  IL,  ii.  613.)  But  it  is  now  said  to 
bo  the  work  of  David  of  Augbburg,  a 
Fmncisc^n  who  lived  tiirly  in  tiie  13th 
centiirj'.     Bee  IIer//»i?,  art.  Yvonatus, 

>»  Vol.  ii.  pp.  447  (417;,  seqq.  Map 
supiioric^  the  heretics  to  liave  existed  in 
ohhcurity  even  from  the  time  of  the  Sa- 
viour's iNUisiou !  De  Nugis  Curiulium,  61 . 
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ances,  however  similar  to  each  other,  seem  to  have  been  isolated, 
we  now  find  in  the  heretics  a  knowledge  of  their  own  numbere 
and  of  the  wide  extent  of  their  communion,  with  a  formidable 
system  of  organization.  The  connexion  with  the  East  becomes 
more  distinct,  arid  the  oriental  tone  of  their  doctrine  is  too 
plain  to  be  mistaken.® 

Among  the  names  by  which  these  sectaries  we^  known,  the 
commonest  was  that  of  Cathari  (in  Italian,  Gazari,  and  in  Ger- 
man, Ketzer),  as  to  which,  although  other  derivations  have  been 
proposed  for  it,  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
it  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  relates  to  their  profession  of  purity.* 
Among  their  other  names  were — Publicani  or  Poplicani,  which 
seems  to  point  to  a  connexion  with  the  Paulicians ;®  Patarini^ 
a  name  which,  from  having  belonged  to  the  opponents  of  clerical 
marriage  at  Milan  in  the  preceding  century,  was  now  transferred 
to  parties  which  disparaged  all  marriage,  or  perhaps  had  come 
to  be  used,  in  forgetfulness  of  its  origin,  as  a  convenient  designa- 
tion for  sectaries ;  ^  ApostoUci,  from  their  pretension  to  an  aposto- 


«  Neand.  yiii.  296;  C.  Schmidt,  i. 
54-5.  In  1224,  1S4  heretics  were  burnt 
at  Froyims,  **  qui,  ut  ipsi  confeasi  fuerant, 
ex  eonun  progeuie  erant  quos  imperator 
Theodosius  temporibus  Augu^ini  de 
Africa  expulerat,  qui  etiam  de  secta 
ManicbsBorum  fuisse  creduntur."  Annal. 
Eiphord.  in  Pertz,  xvi.  33. 

^  See  Ricchini,  Dissert,  in  Monet 
xii. ;  Gieseler.  II..  ii.  539 ;  0.  Schmidt, 
ii.  271,  276-8;  Append,  vi.  Alan  gives 
various  etymologies,  e.  g.  **  A  catlo,  quia, 
ut  dicitur,  osculautur  postoriora  catti,  in 
cujus  specie,  ut  dicunt,  apparet  cis  Lu- 
cifer." (Contra  Hsereticos,  i.  63,  Patrol, 
ccx.)  Gretser  also  derives  the  name 
fVom  the  German  Kater,  hut  would  ex- 
plain it  by  the  stealthy  and  cat-like 
Iiabits  of  the  sectaries  ( Bibl.  Putr.  xxv. 
253).  Mosheim's  idea  (ii.  392)  that  it 
points  to  a  connexion  with  the  country 
of  the  Chazars  is  unsupported  by  histo- 
rical evidence.  Schrockh,  xxiii.  351-2 ; 
Gieseler,  1.  c. 

«  Hahn  derives  this  name  from  popu- 
his  (i.  51).  A  passage  in  the  'History 
oi'  Ve'zolay'  seems  to  hint  at  a  deriva- 
tion, by  styling  them  **  Tclonarii  seu 
Poplicani"  (Patrol,  cxci v.  1681) — rt\<&- 
yrjs  meaning  a  puWcan.  But  Telonarii 
is  a  conjecture  of  Baluze  for  Deonarii^ 
and  seems  to  be  mistaken,  since  we  find 
Herbert  of  Bosbam  writing  to  the  abbot 
of  y^lay  about  some  heretics  who 
bad  been  found  there,  and  were  called 


"Dageneis  seu  Deonas"  (Ep.  29,  Pa- 
trol, cxc.  1462).  Perhaps  these  names 
may  be  connected  with  Dugunthia  or 
Dugunithia  (see  below,  p.  186,  n.  «). 
The  derivation  given  in  the  text  seems 
to  be  the  most  likely,  especially  when 
the  Greek  pronunciation  of  the  v  in 
liavKiKiaifoi  (like  v)  is  considered.  See 
Maitlaud,  *  Eight  Essays,'  171-2  (^Loud. 
1852);  Neand.  viii.  296. 

'  See  vol.  ii.  580  (543) ;  Ricchini,  in 
Monet.  18;  Giosel.  II.,  ii.  540.  As 
applied  to  the  Cuthari,  this  name  has 
been  derived  from  paU,  cither  on  ac- 
count of  their  exposure  to  suffering,  or 
from  their  alleged  indulgence  of  their 
passions  (Mapes,  De  Nugis  Cmialium, 
62).  **Patarenos  te  nominant,  quu^ 
expositos  passioni,"  says  the  Emperor 
Frederick  II.,  in  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  327. 
The  Auchin  chronicler  (Patrol,  clx, 
320)  says  "  Isti  heeretici  nuUius  hieresi- 
archfld  muniuntur  prsasidio;  quidam 
dicunt  Manichffios,  alii  Gataphrygaa, 
nonnulli  vero  Arrianos,  Alexander  autem 
Papa  vocat  eos  Patemios'*  (Paterinos). 
Dr.  Maitlaud  observes  that  the  earliest 
form  of  the  word,  as  applied  to  these  sec- 
taries  (e.  g.  by  Reiner  and  by  tlie  council 
of  Lateran  in  1179),  is  Patrini,  and  sup- 
poses that  they  may  have  been  called 
god/atJiere  by  the  converts,  whom  tliey 
rebaptised  (447).  Allix  utterly  misre- 
presents the  Milanese  patariul  as  the 
etiemiei  of  celibacy  (133). 
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lical  manner  of  life;'  BoMhommeSj  a  name  which  was  affected 
by  themselTes  and  bestowed  on  them  by  those  who  favoured 
them;^  Bulgari  or  Baugres,  which  connects  them  with  Bul- 
garia, but  came  to  bear  a  meaning  of  the  most  odious  kind.' 
In  Flanders^  they  were  styled  Piphlesy  as  belonging  to  the 
"people"  or  poorer  classes;*  in  the  south  of  France,  Thse- 
rands,  because  many  of  them  were  weavers;™  some  of  them 
were  called  after  the  names  of  leaders,  as  the  Amoldista,  who 
probably  were  connected  with  an  "arch-catharist"  of  Cologne 
named  Arnold  ;**  while  other  names  were  derived  from  places 
— such  as  that  of  AgenenseSy^  and,  at  a  later  time,  the  more 
celebrated  name  of  Alhigenses,^ 

Sectaries  who  may  be  identified  with  the  Cathari  appear  during 
this  time  in  many  quarters — at  Cologne**  and  Bonn,'  at  Reims® 


>  Neander's  Bernard,  412. 

*  Hoveden,  317.  6 ;  Hahn,  i.  55 ;  Pet. 
Sam.  4.  Another  name  \b  Ahnoitm 
(Beiner.  Leod.  in  Pertz,  xvl  663),  poa- 
ably  a  oormpticm  of  AgnoHm  (see  voL  i. 
p.  529). 

^  Bicchini,  xyu.  ;  Gibbon,  v.  2S4. 

'  Cone.  Rom.  aj>.  1157,  c.  i.  •'Do 
Plphiliii;"  Eckbort  Senn.  i.  adv.  Ca- 
thanw,  Patrol,  czev.  13;  Hahn,  i.  51. 

■  Omic.  Eem.  1.  c. ;  Eckbert,  1.  c. 
Tbu  okws  was  much  given  to  secta- 
nanism.  It  is  said  that  Bemurtl,  on 
Lu  nusidon  against  the  Hcnricians, 
foond  at  Toulooiie  **  de  textohbud  quos 
Arianm  ipcd  nominant,  nonnnllos " 
ffianfrid.  in  Patrol,  clxxv.  411).  That  the 
Cathari  were  sometimes  called  Arians, 
«e  Chron.  Aqnicinct.  quoted  above, 
n. ';  Hoveden,  327;  and  Bernard  him- 
self MtYd,  **  Clerici  et  sacerdotcB,  popuiis 
eccle&UAqne  relictis,  inionHi  et  burbati 
inter  textores  et  textrices  plenimqno 
iuventi  sunt.*'    In  Cuntieu,  Serm.  Ixv.  5. 

■  Eckbert  Serm.  viii.  3  ;  Cflp«ar.  Ilois- 
tcrb.  V.  19.  See  Muitland,  *  Foots  and 
Docimients,'  447,  and  C.  Schmidt,  art. 
Amdduten,  in  Herzog.  The  Anioldi8t» 
mentioned  by  Bonacond  (791),  do  not 
Deem  to  have  been  Manichaaans,  and  may 
have  been  foUowers  of  Arnold  of  Brescia. 

•  Rob.  de  Monto,  a.d.  1178.  Kadnl- 
phus  Ardens,  in  1101,  mentions  the  pre- 
valence of  Manichieiin  error  about 
Agen,  and  gives  the  chief  heads  of  the 
errors.  (Hom.  in  Epj).  et  Eviing.  Do- 
minic. 19,  Patrol,  civ.  2011.)  Reiner 
mytt  that  in  his  time  the  heretical 
church  of  Agen  was  almost  extinct 
Blart.  Thes.  v.  1768. 

'  Roger  Wendover  supposes  this  name 


to  have  been  taken  from  the  city  of  Albi, 
as  having  been  the  first  place  whero 
these  heretics  were  condemned  (iL  267;. 
But  it  was  really  derived  from  the  dis- 
trict of  tlie  Albigfois,  and  was  first  ap- 
plied by  fon'ign  Koldierd,  in  the  cam- 
D'  ^n  of  1208,  to  thosie  who  until  then^ 
been  styled  simply  "  heretics"  (Pet. 
Bam.  Prolog,  s.  fin.;  Hist.  Langued. 
iii.  4,  53>5;  Schrockh,  xxix.  569-572; 
notes  on  Modh.  ii.  392,  610;  Maitland, 
•Facts  and  Doc/  95-6;  Giesel.  II.,  ii. 
584;  Hahn,  i.  153.  Odo  de  Sully, 
bishop  of  Paris,  in  1196,  onlers  his 
clergy  to  w^ani  their  people  "  ut  in 
Albigen.«e8  hroroticos  se  accingant" 
(Pncoci>ta  Synothilia,  43,  Patrol,  ccxii. 
67;.  Dr.  Alaitland  suppotiC:}  this  lan- 
guage to  be  of  a  later  duU'  084);  but 
the  difliculty  will  di^sappear  if  we  under- 
stand the  words  to  mean  the  heretics  of 
the  Alhige4n\  not  tfie  herciUs  styled  AWi- 
genses ;  an<l  tlie  same  explanation  will 
ai)ply  to  the  words  of  Godfrey  of  Vigeois 
(Vosiensis;  who  uses  tho  name  with 
n?ference  to  the  year  1181.  Hiat  Lang, 
iii.  57. 

•1  Annal.  Bmunweiler.  a.d.  1143  'Pertz, 
xvi.) ;  Everwin,  in  Patrol,  clxxxii.  676 ; 
Ctosar.  Heidterb.  v.  19,  24;  Annal.  A- 
quens.  a.d.  1163  fPertz.  xvi.-;  Et'klxJrt. 
in  Patrol,  cxcv.  13;  AnuaL  Colon.  a.d. 
1163  (Pertz,  xvii.). 

'  pA'kljert.  Serm.  viii.  3. 

•  Cliron.  Burburgen.  a.d.  1136  (Pa- 
trol, elx.);  Cone.  Kern.  a.d.  1157,  e.  1, 
in  Martone,  Coll.  Anipl.  vii.  74;  Eck- 
bert. in  Patrol,  exciv.,  iSerm.  i  2  ;  v.  11 ; 
viii.  3;  xi.  1-8.  Ralph  of  Coggeshallo 
tells  a  story  of  an  ol<l  woman  at  Reimn, 
who  throw  a  ball  of  thread  from  a  wui- 
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and  Toul/  at  Liege,^  Arras,*  and  other  places  in  Flanders ;  ^ 
at  Soissons,*  at  Auxerre  (where  a  bishop  named  Hugh  was 
styled  the  "hammer  of  the  heretics"'),  and  at  V6zelay;** 
at  Be8an9on,°  and  perhaps  at  Perigueux  (although  the  Ma- 
nich^bism  of  the  sectaries  there  is  somewhat  doubtful).^  Au 
English  writer  of  the  time  describes  them  as  numerous  in 
Anjou,  but  as  swarming  in  Burgundy  and  Aquitaine.®  Spain  was 
also  infested  by  them ; '  and  in  England  itself  a  party  of  about 
thirty  "Publicans"  was  discovered*  at  Oxford  about  1160. 
They  were  all  Germans,  except  a  female  English  convert,  who 
afterwards  recanted ;  and  all  are  described  as  utterly  illiterate, 
vrith  the  exception  of  their  leader,  one  Gerard.  A  council  was 
held  for  the  examination  of  these  sectaries,  and,  by  tlie  com- 
mand of  Henry  11.,  who  was  present,  they  were  branded  in  the 
face,  severely  flogged,  and  driven  out  of  the  town  ;^  after  which, 
according  to  some  writers,  they  perished  in  the  fields  by  cold 
and  hunger,  as  the  people  would  hold  no  communication  with 
them/  while  other  authorities  tell  us  that  they  were  sent  across 
the  sea.* 


dow,  holding  the  end  of  the  thread,  and 
crying  "Accipel"  whereupon  she  was 
raised  into  tlie  air  and  vanished,  while 
her  less  instructed  disciple  remained 
below  and  was  burnt    Bouq.  xviii.  92. 

*  Hugo  MeteUus,  cited  from  MS.  by 
MabiUon,  Analecta,  475 ;  Hahn,  1.  453. 

»  AnnaL  Rodenses,  aj>.  1139  (Periz, 
xyL);  £p.  4,  ad  Luc.  IL  (Patrol. 
clxxiz.\  where  the  lieresy  is  said  to 
liave  come  "a  Monte  Guiinari,  quo 
nomine  quidam  vicus  in  Francia  dici- 
tur/'  wmcli  Martene  supposes  to  be 
Hont^imar.  But  although  this  might 
suggest  a  connection  with  Peter  of 
Bruis  (see  p.  176),  the  Liege  sectaries 
were  clearly  Gathari. 

»  Eugeu.  III.,  Ep.  560  (a.d.  1153); 
Giiron.  Aquidnct  a.d.  1182-3  (.Patrol, 
dx.) ;  0.  Sc-hmidt,  i.  92-3. 

7  Ludov.  VIL  ad  Alex.  III.,  Patrol 
00.  1376;  Alex.  Ep.  182;  Will,  de 
Kangis,  ▲.!>.  1183;  Bigord.  in  Bouq. 
xviii.  11. 

■  Guibert  Novig.  do  Vita  sua,  iii.  17 
(Patrol,  clvi.). 

•  **  HsBreticorum  Malleus.*'  Hist.Epp. 
Antissiod.  in  Bouq.  xvili.  726;  Innoo. 
Ill .  Ep.  V.  36. 

^  A.D.  1167.  Hist  Vizeliac.  1.  4.  fin. 
(Patrol,  cxciy.) ;  Herb.  Bosham.  Ep.  29 
(ib.  cxc). 

«  GfBsar.  Hoisterb.  y.  18.  Gieseler 
dates  this  in  1200  fll.,  ii.  542);  but  G. 
Schmidt's  date  is  about  1163.  (i.  89-90.) 


*  For  the  Perigueux  sectaries  the  au- 
thority is  a  letter  of  a  monk  named 
Herbert,  in  Patrol.  clxxxL  172.  Their 
Manichcsism  is  denied  by  Neander  (viii. 
36),  and  Mabillon  supposes  them  fol- 
lowers of  Henry  and  Peter  of  Bruls 
(Praef.  in  Bern.,  Patrol,  clxxxii.  51). 
On  the  other  side  are  Gieseler  (II.,  iL 
541)  and  Hohn  (i.  453).  It  is  suspicious 
that,  according  to  some  copies  of  Ade- 
mar  (Patrol,  cxli.  71 ),  the  Manichteisia 
whicli  appeared  at  Orleans  in  1122  'st-o 
vol.  ii.  448  =  418)  was  brought  from 
Perigueux;  and,  if  nothing  distinctly 
Manichflsan  appears  in  HerbCTt's  account 
of  the  later  sectaries  at  Perigueux,  it  in 
possible  that  he  may  not  have  got  to 
the  bottom  of  their  doctrines. 

*  W.  Mapes,  de  Nugis  Gurialium,  62. 
'  W.  Neubrig.  ii.  13. 

I  Map  says  sixteen.    62. 

^  R.  Goggesh.  in  Bouq.  xvii  92. 

*  W.  Neubrig.  iL  13  (who  says  that 
this  was  the  first  heresy  that  had  a})- 
peared  in  Britain  since  the  Pelagianism 
of  early  times,  and  highly  approves  of 
the  treatment  of  the  heretics) ;  Bromtun, 
1050. 

k  R.  de  Diceto,  539;  Mapes,  62; 
Hemingburgh,  i.  88-9.  See  Lingard,  ii. 
227 ;  G.  Schmidt,  i.  97-8.  In  the  *  lAviTu 
des  Reis  de  Brittaine  *  (Ghron.  and  Mem. ) 
it  is  said  that  each  of  them  *'  pcrdi  le  uu 
pee "  [i. e,  picdl  218.  There  is  a  letUr 
of  later  date  from  Peter  of   Blois  to 
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In  the  treatment  of  such  persons  in  general,  the  king  of  Eng- 
hiid  is  honourably  distinguished  from  most  of  his  contempo- 
taiies ;  for  we  are  told  that  "  while  the  Publicans  were  burnt  in 
many  places  throughout  France,  King  Henry  would  by  no  means 
•flow  this  in  his  dominions,  although  there  were  many  of  them 
there ; "  and  it  would  seem  that  even  warnings  and  calamities, 
which  were  represented  as  miraculous,  were  unable  to  change 
bis  policy  in  this  respect.^  In  most  places  where  heretics  were 
fixmd,  they  were  committed  to  the  flames  under  the  authority  of 
bishops  and  princes,  or  by  the  violence  of  the  multitude,  and  it 
is  generally  related  that  they  bore  their  fate  with  a  courage,  and 
even  with  an  appearance  of  exultation,  which  were  traced  to 
demoniacal  influence.  Yet  there  were  eminent  teachers  who 
took  a  truer  view  of  the  manner  in  which  error  should  be  dealt 
▼ith,  and  among  these  Bernard  was  conspicuous.  In  1146  he 
received  from  Everwin,  provost  of  Steinfeld,  an  account  of 
some  sectaries  at  Cologne,  who  were  divided  into  two  parties — 
the  one  unquestionably  Manichiean,  while  the  other  seems  to 
have  been  nearly  akin  to  the  Petrobrusians  and  Henricians.™ 
It  was  through  the  dissensions  of  these  parties  among  them- 
selves that  they  had  been  discovered ;  some  of  them,  after  a 
discosaion  with  the  clergy,  had  been  hurried  away  and  burnt  by 
the  mob ;  and  Everwin  expresses  his  regret  for  tliis  violence, 
and  asks  Bernard  to  furnish  him  with  arguments  and  autlio- 
ritieB  against  the  errors  which  he  reports  to  him.^  In  conse- 
quence of  this  application,  Bernard  composed  two  sermons  on 
the  text,  **  Take  us  the  foxes,  the  little  foxes,  that  spoil  the 
vines."®  In  these  sermons  he  argues  zealously  against  the  secta- 
ries, and  strongly  denounces  their  peculiarities.  But  as  to  tlie 
right  manner  of  dealing  with  them,  his  opinion  is  decidedly 
against  persecution  and  bloodshed.  "They  are  to  be  taken," 
he  says,  **  not  with  arms  but  with  arguments ;  and,  if  possible, 
they  are  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  church,  and  recalled 
to  Uie  true  faith.     And  that  this  is  the  will  of  Him  who  *  will 

GeoffireyPUmtRgenet,  archbishop  of  Yurk,  Cologne  sectaries  to  have  been  foUowora 

exdtiiig  him  against  horctics  in  his  pro-  of  Tunchelm,  Prsef  in  Bern.  51. 

finoe;  but  there  is  nothing  distinctive  **  Ap.  liem.  Ep.  472. 

m  the  deacription  of  them.    Ep.  113.  <>  Cantic.  ii.  15;  Bern.  Serm.  in  Can- 

*  B.  Hoved.  352,  h,  who  tells  a  story  tica,  65-6.    The  comparison  of  sectaries 

of  a  muming  conveyed  through  Abbot  to  Samson's  foxes  was  not  left  for  the 


of  Flai,  and  of  the  deatlis  of  author  of  'Foxes  and  Firebrands'  in 

twt)  of  the  king's  sons  which  followwl.  the  17th  century,  but  is  often  found — 

•  See  Gietfeder,  IL.  ii.  545 ;  Neaiider's  e.  g.  in  Reinerius,  c.  4 ;  Humbert  de 

Bonud,  419,  420;  CC  Ecklx^rt.  Serm.  Romania,  de  Erudit  Pnedicatorum,  L 

f.  U.    Ifabiilon  suppodot}  bomo  of  tho  31  (Bibl.  Patr.  zxv.). 
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have  all  men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth/  appears  from  its  being  said,  not  simply,  *  Take  the  foxes,' 
but  *  Take  us  the  foxes.'  He  commands  that  they  be  gained 
for  Himself  and  for  His  spouse,  the  church."  The  utmost 
that  Bernard  would  sanction,  is  that  obstinate  heretics  should 
be  driven  away  or  imprisoned,  rather  than  that  they  should 
destroy  the  spiritual  vines.^  In  like  manner,  St.  Hildegard, 
while  she  everywhere  expresses  a  strong  detestation  of  heretics,^ 
and  exhorts  the  secular  authorities  to  drive  them  away  by  con- 
fiscation and  banishment,  adds,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  slain, 
"  forasmuch  as  they  are  God's  image." '  And  Peter  the  Chanter 
of  Paris,  in  the  end  of  the  century,  condemns  both  capital 
punishment  of  heretics,  and  the  use  of  ordeals  for  their  trial/ 

In  Italy  the  Cathari  were  to  be  found  even  as  far  south  as 
Calabria.'  But  they  were  especially  numerous  in  Lombardy, 
where  the  heretics  of  Monteforte  had  appeared  at  an  earlier 
time,"  and  from  the  days  of  Ariald  and  Herlembald,  there  had 
been  a  strong  feeling  against  the  clergy ;  and  there  they  are  de- 
scribed as  abounding  in  cities  and  in  suburbs,  in  villages  and  in 
castles,  and  as  teaching  publicly  without  fear  or  hindrance.^  The 
sectaries  of  Lombardy  were  divided  into  parties'' — ^those  of  Con- 
correzzo  and  of  Albano  mutually  excommunicating  each  other ; 
but  with  this  exception,  it  is  said  that  their  congregations  were 
everywhere  in  communion.^  Of  these  "  churches"  sixteen  are 
enumerated — in  Italy  and  France,  in  Slavonia,  at  Constantinople 
(where  there  were  one  of  Latins  and  one  of  Greeks),  and  else- 
where in  the  east ;  and  it  is  said  that  all  the  rest  were  derived 
from  those  of  Bulgaria  and  Dugunthia.*  The  writer  who  gives 
this  information  reckons  the  whole  number  of  the  sect»  including 
both  sexes,  at  less  than  four  thousand ;  but  it  would  seem  that 
this  estimate  was  meant  to  exclude  all  but  the  ** perfect"  or 
highest  grade  of  them.' 

p  Senn.  Ixiv.  8  in  Cantioa.  ^  Bonacura.,  in  Dachery,  i.  209  (or 

1  E.g.  Ep.  48,  Coll.  250-3  (Patrol.  PatroLccivJ;  Ceesar.  Heisterb.  v.  24. 

cxcvii.).                   >•  Ep.  47.  coll.  232-3.  «  See    Reiner.    Summa,    1768;     C. 

•  Verbum  Abbrev.  c.  78  (Patrol,  ccv.  Schmidt,  ii.  52-6. 

229-230).    Alan  quotes  as  from  St  Au-  7  Reiner.  Snmma,  1773-4.   See  Hefele, 

gubtine  (?)  an  interpretation*  of  David's  v.  734;  Lib.  Sentent.  13-4. 

concubines   as  nunning   heretics,   and  ■  Rein.  Simmia,  1767 ;  £ee  0.  Schmidt, 

infers  that  tiicy  are  to  bo  reduced  to  ii.   266.    Dugunthia,  elsewhere   styhd 

the   churcli  by  words  and  blows,   but  Druguria^  is  ideutifiol  by  Gieseler  with 

not  to  be  slain.    Contra  Heereticos,  ii.  20  Tragurium — Trau,  in  Dalmatia,  IL,  iL 

(Patrol,  ccx.).  552.    See  above,  p.  182,  n.  •. 

»  Reiner.  Siunma,  in  Martene.Thesaur.  •  Rein.  Summa,  1768.     In  Gretsers 

V.  17(U  :  C.  Schmidt,  i.  62  4.  text,  after  the  number   4000,  fbllowa 

»  See  ?ol.  u.,  p.  452  (421).  <<8ed  oredentes  [t.e.  the  lower  gndo] 
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Bat  the  chief  stronghold  of  these  sectaries  was  in  the  south  of 
Fmnce»  where  circamstances  were  very  favourable  to  the  spread- 
ing of  their  opinions.   The  population  of  this  territory  were  widely 
different  from  the  northern  French,  to  whom  their  dialect,  the 
tngue  d^oe,  was  even  unintelligible.     Toulouse,  the  capital,  was 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Arian  Gothic  monarchy,  and  heresy  is  said 
to  have  always  lingered  in  the  region.^    The  nobles  were  re- 
markable for  their  gay  and  luxurious  manner  of  life,  and  among 
tbem  was  caltivated  a  vernacular  poetry  of  love  and  cbivalr}% 
itrongly  tinged  with  licentiousness,  and  unsparing  in  its  satire 
against  the  clergy,  who  had  fallen  into  tastes  and  habits  too 
strongly  resembling  their  own.®  The  citizens  had  been  enriched 
by  commerce,  and  had  achieved  for  themselves  a  degree  of  poli- 
tkad  freedom  which  was  elsewhere  unknown.^     The  tone  of 
thought  and  feeling    was   independent;    Peter  of  Bruis  and 
Henry  had  found  an  eager  reception  among  the  people,  and  had 
paved  the  way  for  other  teaching  hostile  to  the  church.®     To  the 
more  serious,  the  heresy  was  commended  by  its  professions  of 
ansterity ;  to  those  of  opposite  character,  by  its  enmity  to  the 
clergy,  and  by  the  indulgence  which  it  allowed  to  such  of  its 
converts  as  had  not  yet  taken  on  themselves  the  obligations  of 
its  highest  grade.'    We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the   eleventh   century   some  Manichaeans   were    discovered 
and  put  to  death  at  Toulouse.^    The  renewed  progress  of  lieresy 
in  the  same  region  had  been  noticed  and  denounced  as  early  as 
the  year  1119,  when  Calixtus  U.  held  a  council  at  that  city ;  ^  and 
the  denunciation  had  been  repeatcjd  by  tlio  J^ateran  council  of 
1139,  by  the  council  of  Keims  in  1148,  and  by  that  of  Tours 
in  1163 — all  held  under  the  presidency  of  poi>es.*     In  1165, 
a  conference  took  place  between  some  bishops  and  some  of  the 
"good  men"    (as  they  styled  themselves)  at  Lombcrs,  a  little 
town  near  Albi;*^  where  the  sectaries  behaved  with  all  the  con- 

innoiDeiri."    Gieael.  U.,  it  629.  future  chjiptcr),  treata  the  struggle  of 

^  P.  Bam.  1;   O.   Schmidt,  i.   24-6;  the    soutliem    ngaiiist     the    iiorthcni 

Hahn,  i.  47, 150.   See  Bouquet,  xii.  449,  French  us  one  of  civiHziition   agoiubt 

and  a  letter  in  yol.  xiv.,  *  De  profuguu-  barbarism.    Cf.  Sism.  vi.  249>250. 

dia  Toloeanis  haereticis.'  '  C.  Sclmiidt,  1.  c. 

«  Hiirt4jr,  ii.  272-3;  Siwnondi,  vi.  250-  f  Vol.  u.  p.  451  (421). 

5 ;  Neander,  viii  351 ;  Martin,  iv.  1(^7 ;  »»  Cone.  Tolos.  c.  3,  Hard.  vi.  1978 ; 

C.  Sclimidt,  i.  67 ;  Hallnm,  M.A  ,  ii.  194.  ^Liitland.  90. 

«»  Hist    de    Langued.     ii.    515;     O.  «  0>nc.  I^t  c.  23;  Gmo.  Rom.  c.  18  ; 

Schmidt,  i.  67-9.  Cone.  Tunm.  c.  4.     See  Pagi,  xix.  20:«. 

•  Hahn.i.  152:  Fnurid,  Introd.  to  the  •»  B<»ssiirt,    Pagi,    and    othiTs,    huvo 

pfK-m  of  the  '  Oroifiado  contre  les  Albi-  confounded    this  with    Lombez,  oftcr- 

gGois,*    1t.-1x.      The    author   of    this  wards  un  episcopal  see.    Uist  die  Lau- 

poou  (who  will  be  ofien  vitod   in  a  gued.  iiL  537. 
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scionsness  of  strength,  defied  the  sentence  which  was  passed 
against  their  opinions,  and  were  allowed  to  depart  without  any 
attempt  to  extend  it  to  their  persons.™  Some  years  later,  we  read 
of  a  council  held  by  the  heretics  themselves  at  St.  Felix 
'  de  Caraman,  near  Toulouse,  under  the  presidency  of 
a  person  styled  "Pope  Niquinta,**  a  name  which  has  been 
identified  with  that  of  one  Nicetas,  who  is  said  by  a  writer  of  the 
time  to  have  come  from  Constantinople  into  Lombardy."  A  vast 
multitude  of  both  sexes  flocked  to  receive  from  him  the  mystical 
rite  which  was  styled  consolamentum.  Representatives  of  several 
Catharist  churches  appeared ;  bishops  were  cliosen  and  ordained 
for  these  communities ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
harmony  among  the  sectaries,  Niquinta  told  them  that  all 
churches  were,  like  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  originally  inde- 
pendent of  each  other;  that  such  was  still  the  case  with  their 
brethren  of  Bulgaria,  Dalmatia,  and  the  east ;  and  he  charged 
them  to  do  in  like  manner.® 

In  1177,  Raymond  V.,  Count  of  Toulouse,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  abbot  of  Clteaux  and  his  chapter,  requesting  the  assistance 
of  the  order  against  the  heretics  by  whom  his  dominions  were 
infested.^  About  the  same  time  the  kings  of  France  and  Eng- 
land— probably  at  his  instance** — concerted  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  the  heresy ;  and  at  their  request  Peter,  cardinal 
of  St.  Chrysogonus,  Henry,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  Guarin,  arch- 
bishop of  Bourges,  Reginald,  bishop  of  Bath,  John,  bishop  of 
Poitiers,  and  others  undertook  a  mission  into  the  affect-ed  coun- 
try.' These  commissioners  describe  the  heresy  as  triumphant, 
not  only  among  the  people  but  among  the  clergy.  On  entering 
Toulouse,  they  were  hooted,  and  were  reviled  as  hypocrites  and 
heretics.*  They  disputed  with  two  leaders  of  the  Cathari,  who 
disavowed  the  chief  errors  which  were  laid  to  their  charge,  and 
denied  that  they  had  ever  taught  so.  But  Count  Raymond 
and  others  deposed  that  they  had  often  heard  them  vent  those 
doctrines,  and,  as  they  refused  to  abjure,  on  the  groimd  that 
oaths  were  unlawful,  they  were  solemnly  excommunicated.^  The 

"»  Hard.  vi.  1643-52;  Hoveden,  317-       p  Gerva^  Dorob.  in  Twysden,  1441. 
320 ;  O.  Schmidt,  i  71-3 ;  Maitland,  139.        «  Hist  de  Langued.  iii.  47. 
Hoveden,  by  ^ving  this  under  the  year        '  R.  de  Monte,  Patrol,  clx.  527 ;  R. 

1176,  has  misled  some  writers.     See  Hoveden,  327;  Hist.  Langued.  iii.  47, 

Hist,  de  Langued.  iii.  635-7  ;  Gieseler,  641-2.    The  letters  of  Peter  and  Henry 

II.,  ii.  552 ;  Hofele,  y.  571.  are  given  by  Hoveden ;  also  in  Patrol. 

"  See  Gieseler,  n.,  ii  551;  G.  Schmidt,  cxcix.  1121,  cciv.  235. 
L  73.  •  Henr.  1.  c. 

•  Bouq.  xiv.  448-9.  »  Pot.  S.  Chiysog.  L  c 
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chief  snpporter  of  the  heresy  at  Toulouse,  an  old  man  of  great 
wealth  and  powerful  connexions,  named  Peter  Moran,  who  is 
aid  to  haye  been  styled  John  the  Evangelist,  abjured  his 
enorB,  and  was  punished  by  being  repeatedly  flogged,  amerced 
in  all  his  property,  and  sent  on  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land." 
Roger,  viscount  of  B^ziers,  on  being  summoned  to  expel  the 
heretics,  and  to  procure  the  release  of  the  bishop  of  Albi,  who  was 
in  their  hands,  withdrew  into  an  inaccessible  part  of  his  territories. 
He  was  therefore  denounced  excommunicate  in  the  name  of  the 
pope,  and  was  defied  in  feudal  form  on  the  part  of  the  two  kings.* 
Many  of  the  sectaries  were  brought  to  an  abjuration ;  but  this 
was  in  some  cases  only  evasive  and  insincere,^  and  the  mission 
is  described  by  a  contemporary  as  having  had  little  success.* 

In  1179,  the  Council  of  Lateran  passed  a  canon  against  the 
^'Oathari,  Patrini,  or  Publicani,"  denouncing  all  who  should 
&T0ur  them,  and  promising  the  indulgences  and  privileges  of 
Crusaders  to  those  who  should  take  arms  against  them.^  In 
1181,  Henry  of  Clairvaux,  who  at  the  council  liad  been  created 
cardinal-bishop  of  Albano,^  again  proceeded  into  tlie  south  of 
France,  as  papal  legate.  His  preaching  was  seconded  not  only 
bjr  miracles  in  refutation  of  the  heretical  opinions  as  to  the 
Eucharist,^  but  by  an  army  which  caused  much  devastation  and 
bloodshed.  Roger  of  Beziers  was  compelled  to  profess  that  he 
would  show  no  favour  to  heretics,  and,  after  his  death,  in  1194, 
an  oath  to  the  same  effect  was  taken  by  the  guardians  of  his  son, 
Baymond  Roger.*  Lucius  III.,  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor 
Frederick,  sent  forth  from  Verona  in  1184  a  decree  against  all 
heretics,  and  prescribed  measures  for  the  suppression  of  their 
errors.®  But  we  shall  gee  hereafter  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
measures  both  of  persuasion  and  of  force  which  had  been  em- 
ployed, the  heresy  continued  to  retain  its  hold  on  the  population 
of  Languedoc.^ 

■  Henr.  1.  o. ;  Bon.  Petrib.  255.  nothinp;  in  common  with  heretics  except 

»  Pet  8.  Chrys.  1.  c. ;  Henr.  1.  c.  enmity  to  the  clerjy:y  (Hahn,  i.  58,  90). 

r  Ben.  Petr.  256-7.  See  too  Mapesdo  Nugis  Curialium,  j),  60 

•  Rob.  de  Monte  (Patrol,  clx.  527).  and  note.  »»  Ben.  Petrib.  515. 

•  Can.  27.    Other  canons  were  pas8e<l        '  Gul.  do  Nangis,  a.d.  1181 ;  Hist,  de 
at  Narbonne  in  the  same  year  (Gies.  II.,  Langiied.  iii.  56. 

ii.   555),  and  at   Montpellier  in   111)7  ^  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  555 ;  0.  Schmidt,  i. 

•  Haid.  YL  1933-6).    See,  too,  Cceleat  82-3. 

in.,  Ep.  27  (Patrol,  cevi.).    With  tlie  •  Ep.  171  (Patrol,  cei.). 

ClAibari  the  conncil  of  Lateran  classes  '  See  the  next  book,  c.  i.  seci  8.    Ro- 

thode  who  were  known  as  Bmbun^ons,  Co-  bert  of  Auxerre  saya  that  after  Cardinal 

tarellf,  &c.   These,  however,  were  merely  Henry's  mission  tlio  lierctics  **  returned 

^n^  of  ruffians — generally  mercenary  to  their  vomit "  when  he  liad  left  the 

KuklierB  out  of  employment — who  had  country.    Bouq.  xviii.  250. 
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The  leading  principle  of  these  sectaries  was  Dualism ;  but,  : 
while  some  held  this  in  the  full  Maniehaean  sense  of  supposing 
two  gods,  independent  of,  and  opposed  to,  each  other,  others  ^ 
held  a  modified  opim'on,  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  Bogomiles 
— ^that  the  creator  of  evil  was  himself  created  by  the  good  god, 
and  had  fallen  from  his  first  estate  by  rebellion.*  The  creation 
of  the  elements  was  by  some  ascribed  to  the  good  god,  and  by 
others  to  the  bad ;  but  all  agreed  in  referring  the  division  of  the 
elements,  and  the  formation  of  the  world  from  out  of  them,  to 
the  bad  god;*^  and  from  the  imperfection  of  the  world — from 
the  fire  which  bums  and  the  water  which  drowns — it  was  argued 
that  it  could  not  be  the  work  of  Him  who  is  all-perfect.*  The 
Son  of  God  was  said  to  be  the  highest  angel,  and  was  held  to  be 
inferior  to  the  Father,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Son.*^  It  was 
said  that  Adam  and  Eve  were  formed  by  the  devil,  and  had 
souls  of  light  imprisoned  within  their  fleshly  bodies ;  °*  that  the  for- 
bidden fruit  was  carnal  intercourse ;  and  that  Cain  was  begotten 
by  the  deviL"  The  god  of  the  Old  Testament  was  declared  to 
be  cruel,  false,  and  changeable.^  The  angel  who  foretold  ths 
birth  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  said  to  have  been  sent  by  the 
devil,  as  was  also  John  himself;  the  baptism  of  John  was  of 
the  devil,  and  whatever  was  well  spoken  by  him  as  to  Christ, 
was  spoken  without  his  will  or  understanding.^  The  reality  of 
the  Saviour's  incarnation  was  denied  ^  by  the  sectaries  in  general ; 
by  some  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  supposed  to  be  an  angel,  while 
some  regarded  her  as  an  allegorical  representative  of  the  church, 
and  others  supposed  her  to  have  been  bom  of  a  woman  alone,  with- 

*  Moneta,  i.  1,  pp.  3,  5,  7;  Reiner.  ■»  But  Moneta  says  that  they  supposed 

Somma,  1701,  1768,   1773;  Pet.  Sam.  Adam  and  Eve  to  have   been    God's 

2 ;   Disputatio  Catholici  contra  Hsere-  creatures,  but  seduced  by  the  devil.  3-4. 

ticoB,   1705-7 ;   Ermengaud.   1-2 ;  Eek-  »  Bonac.  Pnef.  208 ;  Mon.  II.  i.  2 ;  vL 

bert.   1-4;    Lucas  Tudens.  iii.  5;  Bo-  1,  pp.   144-5;   Disput.   1711,   1719-20; 

nacurs.  Prsefat. ;  Eberh.  de  Bethun.  c.  5 ;  Will,  de  Nangis,  a.d.  1183 ;  Eckbert,  v. 

Neand.  viii.  297,  305 ;  Hahn,  i.  62 ;  C.  6 ;  xiii. ;  Schmidt,  ii.  28-9.     Bonacureus 

Schmidt,  ii.  12-24.    Some,  according  to  represents  them  as  saying  that  from  the 

Peter  of  Vaux-Oemay  (c.  2),  said  that  blood  of  Cain  were  bom  dogs  (canes), 

the  good  god  had  two  wives,  Golla  and  and  tliat  tlus  is  the  reason  of  their  faitii- 

Golliba  (Ezek.  xxiii.  1  ?) ;  but  Gieseler  fulness  to  man.    208. 

(II.,  ii.  559)  and  Schmidt  (u.  13;  think  •»  Monet.  II.  vi.  2-4. 

this  a  mistake  for  the  had  god.  p  lb.  III.,  i.  1 :  IV.,  i.  2. 

*^  Moneta,  II.,  i.  11.    For  curious  eva-  i  The  text,  **  Woman,  what  have  I  to 

sions  of  the  Cathari  as  to  this,  see  L  IL,  *do  with  thee  T*  was  cited  as  proving 

xi.  that  He  took  nothing  of  Mary  (Monet. 

1  Pet  Sam.  2 ;  Moneta,  II.,  iii.  1 ;  Bo-  Li.  p.  8).    But  the  Bulgarian  Catha- 

nacnrs.  Pnefat ;  Schmidt,  ii.  940.  rists  aifiered  from  the  rest  in  admitting 

^  Monet.  I.,  i.  p.  2;  III.,  iii.  1,14;  m.,  the  incarnation,  while    they  supposed 

V. :  PrsBf.  in  Bonacurs. ;  Reiner.  Snmma,  the  Saviour  to  have  laid  aside  hiB  flesh 

1768 ;  Neand.  viiL  801 ;  Ch.  Schmidt,  ii  at  his  aacension.  in.,  iii.  5, 15. 
84. 
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oat  any  hnman  father.'  The  bodily  form  of  the  Sayiour,  his 
tctioiis  and  sufferings^  were  explained  on  the  docetic  principle ; ' 
the  Gospel  miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought  in  no 
other  than  a  spiritual  sense — such  as  feeding  spiritual  hunger, 
healing  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  or  raising  from  the  death  of 
■n;  and  in  this  sense  the  sectaries  claimed  for  tliemselves  a 
continuance  of  miraculous  power,  by  virtue  of  the  Saviour's  pro- 
mise.* The  later  miracles  of  the  church  were  denied, °  and 
members  of  the  sect  sometimes  threw  ridicule  on  them  by 
qiplying  to  some  famous  worker  of  miracles  for  the  cure  of  a 
pretended  ailment,  and  afterwards  exposing  the  imposture.^ 

The  Cathari  professed  an  especial  knowledge  of  Scripture,* 
tod  regard  for  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  deference  to  tradition, 
ind  to  the  authority  of  the  doctors  of  the  Church.  Yet,  like  many 
other  sectaries  whom  we  have  met  with,  they  regarded  Moses 
IB  an  organ  of  the  devil,  and  disparaged  the  Old  Testtiment  in 
general/  although  they  made  exceptions  in  favour  of  such  parts 
of  it  as  are  quoted  in  the  New  Testament,  and  some  of  them 
seem  to  have  admitted  the  poetical  and  prophetical  books  in 
generaL*  They  had  vernacular  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
it  is  a  significant  fact  as  to  the  origin  of  the  sect,  that  these  were 
based  on  the  Greek*  With  these,  they  received  some  apocry- 
phal books,  which  were  also  of  Eastern  origin—among  them,  an 
apocryphal  Gospel  of  St.  John.^ 

The  Cathari  are  said  to  have  held  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination,  and  to  have  been  traducianists  in  their  oj)inion 
as  to  the  souL^    By  their  Manichsean  view  as  to  the  origin  of 

'  See  Reiner.  Summa,  1773;  Monet.  R.  Cop^gosh.  in  Bouq.  xviii.  92. 

L,  i  p.  5;  in.,  ii.  1 ;  iii.  7,  pp.  232,  y  Monet.  I.,  i.  6;    II.,  vi.-vli.    Mo- 

243;  C.  Schmidt,  ii.  40.  netu  arfnu'S  for  the  unity  of  Scripture, 

•  Pet.  Sam.    2 ;   Enneng.    7 ;  Pnef.  including  tlie  ApocTypliu. 

ia    Bonacure.;    Disput.  c.   5;    Reiner.  *  Disput.  1715-9;  Bonac.  Prsef.  208; 

Summa,  17(59;  Eckbert,  i.  2,  xii.;   C.  Ebcrb.  de  Bethun.  1-3;  Ermengaud.  3; 

Sehmidt,  ii.  38;  Neand.  viii.  302.     On  Hcmar.l,  Semi,  in  Cantica.  Ixv.  3;  Pet. 

this  ami  other  points  John  de  Lugio,  Sam.  2;  Reiner,  Suinnm,    1709,  1773; 

who  profefBod  to  be  a  reformer  of  Catlia-  Mouet^i,  I.,  i.,  p.  6 ;  viii.,  p.  94 ;  II.  ix. 

rimi,  dillerod  much  from  the  main  body.  4  ;  Habn,  i.  22  ;  Schmidt,  ii.  22. 

Kdner.,  1722.  •  Halm,  i.  9^1 ;  Schmidt,  ii.  271. 

«  M(mct.  I.,  1.  p.  5 ;  i.  9 ;  Luc.  Tud.  »»  Pulilislicd  in  Tliilo'fl  Oxlex  Apo- 

iii.  2  :  nHbiput.  c.  16 ;  Schmidt,  ii.  105.  cryphus  N.  Test.     Sec  his  remarki*,  p. 

■  Monet  n.  c.  vi.  884  ;  Neandcr,  viii.   279.      Anollier  of 

»  Neand.  viii.  323.    For  other  devices  tlieir    Ixwks    was    tlio    *  Asccntiion    of 

by  which  tiiey  ridiculed  the  miracles  of  I^«aiah,'   which   has  been  published  by 

wints  and  of  images,  see  Luc.  Tud.  in  Arehbp.  Laurence,   from   the  Ethiopio 

Bibl.  Patr.  xxv.  122,  244.  version.    See  Mcmetii,  II ,  ix.  4 ;  Giesel. 

"  The  old  woman  of  Reims  (p.  183,  II..  ii.  624-5 ;   British  Magazine,  xxii. 

note")  answered  all  arguments,  **tam  121. 

facile,  tarn  mcmoritcr,  tanquam  omnium  «  Disput.  coll.  1720, 1756-8 ;  Moneta, 

■criptaramm    notitiam    adepta   esset."  I.,  i  5-6 ;  II.,  iv. ;  V.,  xv. 
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all  visible  things,  they  were  led  to  deny  the  efficacy  of  Baptism 
administered  with  water,  and  the  possibility  of  any  change  in 
the  Eucharist.*  Christ,  they  said,  did  not  baptize  with  water,  but 
with  the  Word  and  the  Holy  Spirits®  They  also  derided  the  rite 
of  Confirmation,  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  system  of  confes- 
sion, penance,  and  excommunication/  Yet  they  had  sacraments 
of  their  own,  which  they  declared  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
salvation  with  a  rigour  far  exceeding  the  most  rigid  system  oi 
the  Church  ;  so  that  from  their  manner  of  insisting  on  rit^s  and 
works,  their  adversaries  took  occasion  to  charge  them  with 
denying  the  power  of  faith.*  Of  these  sacraments,  the  chief  was 
the  comolamentumy  which  they  supposed  to  be  the  true  baptism 
of  fire — the  rite  which  restored  to  each  man  for  his  guide  the 
original  heavenly  soul  which  had  been  lost  by  the  fall,**  and 
which  conveyed  the  gift  of  the  consoling  Spirit  or  Paraclete.' 
The  form  of  administering  this  began  with  the  novice's  publicly 
confessing  his  sins,  and  professing  a  desire  to  give  himself  to 
Grod  and  the  Gospel;  after  which  the  minister,  holding  the 
Grospel  of  St.  John  (or,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  whole 
New  Testament)  before  his  breast,  pronounced  absolution,  laid 
the  book  on  the  novice's  head,  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer 
seven  times,  and  welcomed  him  by  taking  his  right  hand  and 
kissing  him.*  The  administration  was  not  limited  to  the  clergy 
of  the  sect,  but  might,  in  case  of  need,  be  performed  by  any  one 
who  had  received  it — even  by  women.  But  if  the  consola- 
mentum  were  given  by  a  sinner,  it  was  null ;  and,  in  order  to 
guard  in  some  degree  against  the  danger  of  its  invalidity,  it  was 
commonly  received  twice,  or  oftener.™    For  any  grievous  sin 

'  Eckbert  eays  that  they  openly  op-  iv.  3  (who  cites  against  them  the  case  of 

posed  the  baptism  of  infants,  but  more  the  tliief  on  the  cross);  Ermengaud,  14  ; 

secretly    denied   all   water-baptism    (i.  and  as  to  the  sectaries  at  Arras,  voL  ii. 

2).     Of.   Pnef.   in  Bonacurs.   209;    P.  451(421). 

Sam.  2 ;  Disput.  c.  8 ;  Mapes  de  Nugis  ^  Monet  I.,  !.,  p.  4. 

Curial.  61 ;  Eberhard,  cc.  5,  8 ;  Ennen-  *  Everwin.  in  Patrol,  clxxxii  678. 

gHud,  11-2 ;  Kokbert,vi.viii.  XL ;  Monet.  *  Reiner.    Summa,     1764,    Append. 

IV.,i.  1-4;  iiil;Hahn,i.  75;  Schmidt,  1776;    Ermengaud,    14;    P.    Bam.    2, 

iu  120,  132.  fin.;   Eckbert,  viu.  2;  Monet.  IV.,  i.  1. 

•  Disput.  c.  7.    For  this  they  alleged  See  Schmidt,   ii.   124-8.     Reiner    says 

Hatth.  ilL   11;    Acts  i  5;   John   vii.  that  the  sectaries  of  Albano  held  that 

38-9.  the  effect  of  tliis  rite  was  produced  by 

'  P.  Sara.  2 ;  Emiengand,  13 ;  Moneta,  the  Lord's  nrayer— the  hana  used  in  it 

rV.,  iv. ;  v.,  V.  6-7.  being  of  tne  devil's  creation ;  but  that 

f  Neand.  viii.  313-4.  Eberhard  (c  other  parties  considered  the  hand  also  to 
16)  brings  this  charge— much  to  the  an-  be  necesf«ry.  Summa,  1762. 
noyanoe  of  his  Jesuit  editor,  who  thinks  »  Reiner.  Summa,  1762,  1767 ;  Mo- 
it  necessary  to  vindicate  him  from  a  pes-  neta,  III.,  v.  8 ;  IV.,  i.  1 ;  ii. ;  V.,  i.  1 ; 
Bible  suspicion  of  Galvinism.  See  too,  Ermengaud,  14.  Schmidt  remarks  that 
Prssf.  in  Bonacurs.  209;   Moneta,  IV.,  although  tlie  "perfect"  women  of  the 
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OMiimitted  afterwards — Boch  as  eating  flesh,  cheese,  or  eggs — it 
vas  necessary  to  do  penance,  and  to  be  reconsoled ;  °  but  as  to 
the  more  yeiiial  sins,  a  sincere  confession  was  regarded  as  suffi- 
cienty  and  for  this  purpose  there  was  a  solemn  monthly  coni'es- 
aon,  styled  appareUamentum.^ 

The  other  sacraments  of  the  sect  were  Blessing  of  Bread 
(which  was  performed  over  their  daily  food,  and  by  which  they 
apposed  themselves  to  receive  tlie  spiritual  nourishment  of  the 
Saviour's  body),'  Penance,  and  Ordination.'*  The  whole  ritual 
ijgtem  of  the  Church  was  condemned ;  churches  were  said  to 
be  dens  of  tlueves,  church  bells  to  be  trumpets  of  devils,  the 
crosB^  to  be  the  mark  of  the  beast,  the  abomination  of  desolation 
itanding  in  the  holy  place/  Images  were  denounced,  and  it 
IB  nid  that,  by  way  of  bringing  them  into  contempt,  the  sectaries 
pftinted  the  saints  under  an  uncomely  form,  and  departed  from 
the  traditional  type  in  representing  the  Saviour's  (toss."  Lights 
and  incense,  vestments,  altars,  chanting,  the  ceremonies  of  the 
mass  and  of  ordination,  holy  water,  relics,  pilgrimages,  unction  of 
the  sick,  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  the  intercession  of  sjiints,  the 
use  of  alms,  prayers,  and  masses  for  the  dead,  the  festivals  of  the 
saints,  and  all  other  holy  days  of  the  Church,  were  utterly  dis- 
allowed.^ But  the  Cathari  are  said  to  have  kept  in  honour  of 
their  founder  a  festival  called  Malilosa,  which  is  identified  by 
Eckbert  of  Schonau  with  the  Manichajan  Bema^  although  that 
was  celebrated  in  March,  and  the  Malilosa  in  autumn/  Tlieir 
opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  matter  involved  the  denial  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body;^  and  they  are  said — (although  this 
seems  irreconcilable  with  other  opinions  imputed  to  them) — to 
have  held  that  all  sins  are  equal,  and  will  be  equally  punished — 

■ect    might    givo    tho    eomoiamenfum^  1739;    £])er]iard,  4,  7:    P.   Snni.    2; 

there  ifl  no  mention  of  tliem  as  preach-  Kckb<*rt,  i.  2 ;  ix.    Peter  of  Vnux-Ccrnay 

ing.     iL  95.  chargi'H  them  ^^itli  committing  grods  iii- 

■  Enneng.    15 ;     Schmidt,    ii.    109.  decencies  in  church.    4,  15. 
Peter  of  Vaux-Cernay  says  that  if  one  of       •  Luc.  Tiidens.  col.  122,  C:  1.  ii.,  o. 

the  perfect  sinned  mortally,  aa  by  editing  10-1.    Si'hmidt  duuhtd  thin.    ii.  118-4. 
of  flefih  orc]iec8P,all  wholiadbeen  "con-        *  Emienjrftud,  8-10,  17;  KhtThard,  4, 

fffiled"  by  him  lost  tlio  gift,  and  even  11-2;  l*ra?f^  in  Bonncurs. ;  Moneta,  IV., 

those  who  were  in  heaven  fell.    He  then  iv.  5 ;    vi.  2 ;   ix.  2,  5 ;    V.,  viii.  2-10 ; 

rtquirod  nMSonsolation.    c.  2.  Uuhn.  i.  72,  79,  84. 

^  Keiner.    Summa,    1764,   1706 ;    C.        "  fnx^  vol.  i.,  p.  145. 
Schmidt,  ii.  135 ;  llahn,  i.  79.  "  Kcklxrt,  i.  2.     Ree  C.  Si-hmidt,  ii. 

9  Bernard,  8erm.  in  Cantica,  Ixvi  8  ;  139;  Niund.  viii.  298.    Tho  moaning  of 

Kverwin,  in  Patrol,  clxxxii.  678 ;  lieiner.  tho  name  is  unknown . 
Bumma,    1763;    C.   Schmidt,   ii.    129;        7  KUrhnrd,  c.  9;  Pel.  Sam.  2;  Mo- 

MaitUind,  261-3.  n(?t;i,  l.,i.,  n.  5;  IV..  viii. ;  Dispute.  10  ; 

n  Reiner.  1762 ;  Hahn,  i.  77.  Ermengaud,  16 ;  Iluhn,  i.  85. 

r  Praef.  in    Bonaeuni. ;    Diitput.  col. 

VOL.  III.  0 
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that  *Hhe  traitor  Judas  will  fare  no  worse  than  the  child  of  a 
day  old.'" 

They  denied  that  the  tnie  priesthood  was  in  the  Boman 
Churchy  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  apostate  &om  the 
time  of  Pope  Sylvester,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  Antichrist.^ 
The  Church  was  the  harlot  of  the  Apocalypse ;  all  its  ministrar 
tions  were  vain,  and  the  true  priesthood  was  confined  to  their 
own  communion/  But,  unless  many  ancient  writers  are  mis- 
taken,^ they  had  a  pope  of  their  own  in  Bulgaria,  with  whom 
the  Western  sectaries  kept  up  an  intercourse.^  They  had  also 
an  order  of  bishops,  under  each  of  whom  were  two  chief  assist- 
ants, known  as  his  elder  and  his  younger  son,  and  an  order  of 
deacons.^ 

The  members  of  the  sect  were  divided  into  two  classes — ^the 
imperfect  or  fcederati  (who,  according  to  some  writers  were 
subdivided  into  hearers  and  believers),^  and  the  elect  or  perfect. 
The  perfect  were  those  who  had  received  the  consolamentum, 
and  by  the  form  of  admission  to  it  were  pledged  to  great 
severity  of  life.  They  no  longer  belonged  to  themselves,  but 
were  bound  to  travel  and  to  labour  for  the  service  of  the 
sect ;  they  were  to  avoid  and  to  renounce  marriage,  which  was 
declared  to  be  so  fatal,  that  no  married  persons  could  hope 
for  salvation  unless  they  separated  before  death ;  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  opinion  as  to  the  unlawfulness  of  all  sexual 
intercourse,  they  were  to  abstain  from  eating  animals  or  their 
productions — fish  alone,  as  coming  out  of  the  water,  being  ex- 

■  Moneta,  lY.,  xiL ;  Beiner.  Buinma,  oonnt  of  the  election  of  a  Oatharist  pope, 

1763.     From    the  masculine    "Yenite  named    Bartholomew,    in    1223).     »ee 

benediottf"  (Matth.  xxv.  34)  it  was  in-  Maitland,  191;    Gieseler,  11.,  u.  631; 

ferred  that  women  could  not  be  saved  in  and  the  account  of  the  Monteforte  here- 

their  own  sex,  but  must  be  changed,  tics,  vol.  ii.,  p.  452  (421 ).    Some  writers, 

(Eberhard,  c.  18.)     Those  of  Albano  held  however,  thmk  that  the  so-called  ^pes 

that  the  world  would  have  no  end,  and  were  only  bishops  of  more  than  ordinaiy 

that  there  would  be  no  jud^ent  to  come,  influence.      See    Hurler,    ii.    218 ;    C. 

all  recompense  being  in  this  life.  Beiner.  Schmidt,  ii  145-9. 

Bumma,  1769.  ^  Beiner.  Summa,  1766 ;  Moneta,  IV., 

«  liber   Sentent.    6;     P.    Sam.    2;  vi.  2.    See  Giesel.  H.,  iL  631 ;  Keander, 

Disput.  o.  17 ;  Eckbert,  L  2 ;  x. ;  xL  1 ;  viii  316 ;  C.  Schmidt,  ii.  142.    Eckbert 

VtkL  iu  Bonacunt. ;  Moneta,  IIL,  iv ;  V.,  (L  3)  says  that  they  had  twelve  apostles, 

i    They  turned  the  Donation  of  Gon-  and  that  their  bisliops  were  72,  in  imita- 

stantine  against  the  Boman  church,  ar-  tiou  of  our  Lord's  disciples.     But  ^s 

guing  that,  as  Oonstantine's  empire  was  seems  to  be  merely  an  uncritical  repeti- 

one  of  violence  and  injustice,  and  as  he  tion  of  St.  Augustine's  account  of  the 

made  it  over  to  Sylvester,  the  popes  are  Hanichsoans  (Uaares.  46,  Patrol,  xlii.  38), 

successors  of  Gonstantine,  not  of  St  Peter,  to  which  Eckbert  refers  as  an  authority. 

Moneta,  Y.,  ii.  1.  See  Gieseler,  H.,  ii.  547. 

»»  See  p.  188.  •  Everwin,  in  Patrol,  dxxxii  678.  See 

'  Everwin,  in  Patrol,  dxxxii  679 ;  B.  Hahn,  i  83. 
Wendover,  iv.  87  (where  there  is  an  ao- 
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cepted.''  And,  as  it  was  held  that  penance  for  sms  would  be 
wrought  out  in  Jthis  world,  by  means  of  a  transmigration  of  the 
8IH1I,  it  was  forbidden  to  kill  all  animals,  except  creeping  things, 
in  which  it  was  believed  that  souls  capable  of  salvation  could 
not  be  contained.' 

The  Cathari  reproached  the  Church  for  assuming  that  there 

were  Tarious  states  of  life  in  which  men  might  be  saved,  and 

fought  that  their  own  sect  and  state  only  were  lawful.    As,  in 

order  to  salYation,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  die  in  the  sect,*^ 

the  fcaderati  vrete  required  to  receive  the  conaolamentiim  on 

their  sick-bedSy  if  not  before ;  many  entered  into  an  agreement 

known  as  ''  La  Convenenza,"  that  it  should  be  administered  to 

them  in  their  last  moments ;  *  and  some,  after  having  received 

it,  siarYed  themselves  to  death  lest  they  should  be  again  defiled 

by  a  relapse  into  sin.^    Besides  this,  which  was  styled  endura^ 

niicide  was  allowed  in  various  cases,  such  as  that  of  extreme 

persecution ;  ^  and  it  is  said  that,  in  order  to  obtain  for  the 

receivers  of  clinical  consolation  a  higher  place  in  glory,  it  was 

usual  for  their  friends  to  starve  or  to  strangle  them.° 

Beinerius  Sacchoni  tells  us  that  many  of  those  who  had  been 

admitted  into  the  perfect  grade,  regretted  that  they  had  not 

taken  advantage  of  their  former  immunity  to  indulge  more  fully 

in  sin ;  that,  in  consequence  of  the  belief  in  the  all-purifying 

virtue  of  the  am^olamentum^  the  lives  of  the  fcederati  were  very 

lax ;  and  that,  he  himself,  during  a  connection  of  seveuteen 

years  with  the  sect,  had  never  seen  any  member  of  it  pray  by 

himself^  or  show  any  token  of  sorrow  for  sin.®     Other  writers 

bring  against  the  Cathari  accusations  of  magic,  incest,  and 

other  abominations  such  as  are  usually  laid  to  the  charge  of 

heretical  parties."*   Oaths,  and  even  afiirmations,  such  as  "  truly  " 

and   "certainly,"  were  strictly  forbidden;   it  is  said,  that  the 

•* perfect"  would  rather  die  than  swear,  although  the  "be- 

'  Bern,  in  Cantica,  Izvi.  6 ;  Everwin,  Neander,  viii.  319. 

67S;  Beiner,  Summa,  17C1,  1776;  Mo-  "  Schmidt,  ii.  103.    See  the  romark- 

neta»  EL,  ▼.,  p.  140 ;  IV.,  vii. ;  Reia.  c.  able  coso  of  Huiidilo  committed    by  a 

Waldenses,  266;  Ermengaud,  5 ;   Eck-  womun  named  Gulielma,  in  Lib.  Sentcnt. 

bert,  i.  2;  v.;  ▼11-7;  Pnef.  in  Bona-  70-76. 

cnra.  209 ;  Ifapes,  61 ;  Diaput.  171-5 ;  P.  "  Reiner,  adv.  Wald.  272 ;  C.  Schmidt, 

Barn.  2;  Eberhard,  cc.  7.20;  Hahn,  L  ii.  102. 

72-3,  86 ;  C.  Schmidt,  ii.  93-5.  «»  Summn,  1764  ;  Cf  Pet.  Sam.  2. 

«  C  Schmidt,  ii  45-7,  84.  p  Annales  Roflenaos,  a.d.  11:W  (Pertz, 

*  B«iner.  Summa,  1762 :  Eberh.c.l9;  xvi.j;  Cfflflar.  HeidU'rb.  v.  19.  24;  Pet. 

Luc  Tud.  iii.  5 ;  l>kbort,  i.  2.  col.  16.  Sarn.  2 ;   MupoB,  61-2 ;  Luc.  Tud.  iii.  5. 

1  Lib..8entent.  19.  seqq.  See  Sclimidt.  ii.  152. 

k  P.  Sarn.   2;  GietK-ler,  IT.,  ii.  560; 

O  2 
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lievers  "  swore  as  freely  as  they  lied.''  The  use  of  equivocation 
was  sanctioned^  especially  in  answer  to  questions  as  to  the  sect,*' 
so  that  the  opponents  of  the  Cathari  compare  them  to  eelis^ 
"  which,  the  more  tightly  they  are  squeezed,  the  more  easily 
they  slip  away."  •  They  considered  all  war  and  all  capital  punish- 
ment to  be  murder,  and  declared  the  pope  and  his  bishops  to  be 
murderers  for  countenancing  wars;*  and  they  denounced  with 
especial  seyerity  all  wars  and  persecutions  for  the  sake  of  reli- 
gion.* The  '*  perfect "  renounced  all  property,  professing  to 
follow  the  Saviour  and  His  apostles  in  poverty,  and  they  vere 
constant  in  declaiming  against  the  wealth  and  secularity  of  the 
clergy.*  It  is,  however,  said  that  they  themselves  were  fond  of 
money,  that  they  practised  usury  and  other  unscrupulous  means 
of  getting  it,  and  that — partly  from  avarice,  and  partly  from  a 
disbelief  in  the  eflScacy  of  alms  towards  salvation — they  were 
uncharitable  to  the  poor.*  The  graver  invectives  against  the 
clergy  were  relieved  by  the  enacting  of  ludicrous  parodies  on 
the  services  of  the  Church.'^ 

The  zeal  of  tl\e  Cathari  in  attempting  to  gain  proselytes  was 
indefatigable.  They  distributed  little  tracts  in  favour  of  their 
opinions — sometimes  leaving  them  on  the  mountains,  in  the 
hope  that  shepherds  might  find  them  and  might  carry  them  to 
the  clergy  to  read."  The  missionaries  of  the  sect  disguised 
themselves,  changed  their  names,  and  assumed  the  cliaraeter  of 
catholics,  that  they  might  enter  into  disputation  with  avowed 
Catharists,  and  might  allow  these  to  gain  the  appearance  of 
victory.  In  order  that  they  might  have  the  arts  of  disputation 
at  their  command,  young  men  of  promising  abilities  were  com- 
monly sent  from  Lombardy  and  Tuscany  to  acquire  dialectictd 
and  theological  knowledge  in  the  schools  of  Paris.*  The  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  were  made  known  to  their  brethren  by  letters 

<  Bern,    in    Cant.    Ixv.    2 ;    Reiner,  our  liOrd  scourged  and  drove  out  tbofie 

Samma,  1762 ;  adv.  Wald.  266 ;  Eber-  Yfho  bought  and  sold  in  the  temple.    Y., 

hard,  a  14 ;  Pet.  Sam.  2 ;  Enneng.  17 ;  xiii.  1. 

Prasf.  in  Bonac.  209  ;  Moneta,  V.,  9.  »  Eberh.    o.    10 ;     Everwin,     677 ; 

'  Eckbert,  ii  4.           .  C.  Schmidt,  ii.  93. 

•  Reiner,  adv.  Waldi  274;  Cf.  Steph.  «  Disput.  c.  9;  P.  Sam.  2;  Reiner. 
de  Borbone,  ap.  Monet,  ed.  Ricchini,  25.  Summa,  1765  ;  Moneta,  II..  iii.  2 ;  V., 
A  like  comparison  to  serpents  had  been  zii. ;  xiv.  2. 

used   against   the  Orleans  heretics   of  y  Peter  of  Vaux-Oemay  tells  us  that 

1022.     Oesta  Synodi  Aurelian.  in  Da-  Raymond  VI.  of  Toulouse   (whom  his 

chexT,  i.  605.  enemies  connected  with  the  Cathari),  kept 

*  Disput.  0. 12 ;  Reiner.  Summa,  1761 ;  a  buffoon  who  parodied  the  office  of  the 
Moneta,  Y.  ziil  3,  seqq. ;  Eberhard,  15 ;  mass.  4. 

Hahn,  i.  80,  87-8.    Moneta,  as  becomes        *  Cone.  Rem.  a.d.  1157,  o.  1,  in  Mart, 
a  Dominican,  strenuously  defends  perse-    Thes.  viL  74 ;  Luc.  Tud.  iii.  4, 10. 
oution— among  other   reasons,  because        •  M.  Paris,  609  (aj>.  1243);  Humb. 
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of  lecozmnendation  and  by  secret  signs ;  even  their  houses  were 
distiiigiiished  by  marks  which  enabled  the  initiated  to  recognise 
them.^  Their  hospitality  to  members  of  their  own  community 
vas  iinboun.<led,  as  we  learn  especially  from  a  letter  written  by  a 
penon  who,  affecting  the  character  of  a  brother,  had  lived  on 
them  for  some  years— being  recommended  by  one  congregation 
to  another,  from  Lombardy  to  the  Danube,  and  partaking  of  the 
faixiiries  which  they  enjoyed  in  secret^ 

The  rigid  lives  (in  appearance,  at  least)  of  the  perfect  produced 

a  strong  impression  on  those  who  saw  them,  so  that  many  of  them 

even  gained  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity.     Thus,  after  the 

death  of  one  Armanno  Pungilupo,  at  Ferrara,  in  1269,  the  Fer- 

rareae  demanded  canonization  for  him  on  the  strength  of  his 

holy  life   and  of  miracles  which  he  was  said  to  have  done,  and 

the  claim  was  supported  not  only  by  the  canons  of  the  cathedral, 

bat  apparently  by  the  bishop.      The  investigation  of  the  case 

lasted  for  no  less  than  thirty  years ;  but  at  length  it  was  clearly 

proved  that  Pungilupo,  while  professing  to  forswear  the  Patarene 

errors   with  which  he  had  at  one  time  been  charged,  had  con- 

tinaed   to  be 'in  reality   an  active  official  of  the  sect;^  and, 

although  the  canons  Iiad  almost  to  the  last  adiiered  to  his 

cause,®  Boniface  VIII.  decreed  in  1301  that  his  body  should  be 

taken  up  and  burnt  as  that  of  a  heretic,  and  that  an  altar  which 

had  been  erected  to  him,  with  all  pictures  and  sculptures  in 

honour  of  him,  should  be  destroyed/ 

(5.)  Among  the  minor  sects  of  the  time,  the  Pasagini,  of 
northern  Italy,  may  be  mentioned  on  account  of  the  opposite 
nature  of  their  errors  in  some  respects  to  those  of  the  Cathari. 
By  some,  the  name  of  these  sectaries  has  been  deduced  from 
their  unsettled  manner  of  life;*  by  others,  from  Pasagiumy  a 
common  term  for  the  crusades,  by  means  of  wliich  expeditions  it 
is  supposed  tliat  their  opinions  were  brought  into  the  west.*^ 
Like  the  Manichiean  heretics,  the  Pasagini  denied  the  unity  and 
the  equality  of  the  Divine  Persons,  and  condemned  the  lioman 

de   Bomani^ .  in  BibL  Patr.  xxv.  447 ;  bishop  and  clerg:y  got  much  gain  by  hi^i 

Keand.  viii.  3i20.                  >  protended  miruclcB.    270. 

*  five  the  evidence  as  to  Pungilupo,  '  Mur.  Ant.  v.  141,  14G;  Bt»m.  Goi- 
Marat  Antiq.  Ital.  v.  131 ;  Ncand.  Tiii  donis,  in  Bouc^.  xxi.  712  ;  F.  Pipin,  iii.  48, 
322;  Schmidt,  ii  95.  in  Mumt.  Scnptores,  ix. 

«  M.  Pariti,  609;   Cf.  Ebi^rh.  in  Bibl.,  k  Guerick(\  ii.  305  :  H»din,  i.  57. 

Patrol,  rxiv.  1500 ;  Ncund.  viii  321-2.  *>  See   Maitland  s    Fuota  and  Docu- 

*  Muiat.  Anliq.  Ital.  v.  93.  tjotiq.  The  ment«,  449  ;  Neander,  \iii.  332-3  :  Hahn, 
evidence  is  given  pp.  1 17-148.  iii.  2 ;  C.  Schmidt,  ii.  294.  tmd  in  Ueizug, 

*  lU  117.     Salimbeno  days  that  the  art.  ranagicr. 
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church  ;  but  m  marked  opposition  to  the  Catharist  doctrines  as 
to  the  Old  Testament,  they  maintained  the  abiding  obligation  of 
the  Mosaic  law — of  circumcision,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  distinction 
of  clean  and  unclean  meats.' 

(6.)  The  early  history  of  the  Waldenses  has  been  obscured  by 
two  opposite  parties  who  identify  them  with  the  Albigenses — ^the 
one  party  with  a  view  of  involving  Waldenses  as  well  as  Albi- 
genses in  a  common  charge  of  Manichseism,^  while  the  other 
party  regards  the  Albigenses,  no  less  than  the  Waldenses  pro- 
perly so  called,  as  free  from  Manichsean  error,  and  as  the  in- 
heritors and  maintainers  of  a  pure  and  scriptural  Christianity.™ 
By  the  supporters  of  this  latter  view,  the  name  of  the  sect  is 
derived  from  the  vaUey%  of  Piedmont,  where  its  faith  is  supposed 
to  have  been  preserved  and  transmitted  from  the  time  of  the 
apostles  by  a  chain  of  witnesses,  among  whom  Yigilantius,  in 
the  fourth  century,  and  Claudius  of  Turin,  in  the  ninth,  are  con- 
spicuous."  The  Waldenses  themselves,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
pretended  to  have  existed  as  a  distinct  body  from  the  time 
of  Pope  Sylvester  I. — when  they  supposed  that  the  poison  of 
secularity  had  been  poured  into  the  church  by  the  imaginary 
Donation  of  Constantino — or  even  from  the  days  of  the  apostles.® 

1  Bonacnrs.  in  Daeher^,  i  211-2  (or  land  obeenres  (F.  and  D.  95)  for  a  man 

Patrol,  cciv.)  ;  Hahn,  iii.  1.    Gieseler  to  be  at  once  an  Albigenaian  by  oonntiy 

(II.,  ii.  563)  identifies  them  with  a  party  and  a  Waldensian  by  religion ;  and  the 

at  Milan,  mentioned  by  Landulf  the  enemies  of  the  sects  were  in  the  habit 

younger  (c.  41;  Patrol,  clxxiii.);   but  of  confounding  them  aU  together;  but 

this  ijs  questioned  by  Schmidt,  in  Herzog;  yet  the  real  distinction  behveen  these 

art.  Pasagier.  two  kinds  is  clear.  In  the '  liber  Senten- 

^  E.g.  Mariana,  Prsef.  in  Luc.  Tud.  tiarum' of  the  Toulouse  inquisition,  Wal- 

(Blbl.  Fatr.  xxy.  110).    Bossuet  avoids  denses  appear  occasionaUy/but  as  distinct 

this  error.    Hist,  des  Variations,  1.  xi  from  tlie  Gathari,  and  as  reftigees  ftom 

"»  Beza  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Burgundy.    (lb.  264-9.)    Limboit!li  says 

who  maintained  this  opinion  (Schroekh,  that  that  bocdE  was  the  means  of  show- 

zxix.  528).    Among  the  older  writers  ing  him  the  difference  between  the  two 

on  the  same  side  may  be  mentioned  sects.    L  i.  o.  8. 

Leger  (Hist.  Gen.  des  Eglises  Evangi^        ■  In  &vour  of  this  theory,  His  wrongly 

liques  des  Yallecs  de  Piedmont,  Leyd.  supposed  that  dandius  separated  ftota 

1669),  Ba8nage,Morland,  Penln,Allix;  the  Roman  communion.     See  voL  ii. 

among  the  later,  Mr.  Faber  and  Dr.  p.  283. 

Gilly.    For  its  utter  untenableness  (id-        <»  Beiner.  adv.  Wald.  o.  4.    Against 

though,  according  to  Schmidt,  ii.  269,  it  this  notion,  see  Pet  Pilichdor^  in  Bibl. 

is  an  article  of  faith  with  "/a  High-  Patrol,  xxv.  278:   Hahn,  ii  20,  seqq. 

Church'*  in  England \  see  Neand.  viii.  For    other   Waldensiaii    views,    whlcU 

852 ;  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  565-6 ;  Hase,  282 ;  confound  all  chronology,  see  Gieael.  II., 

Guericko,  ii.  317  ;   Hallam,  M.A.,  iii.  ii.  586.    Moneta  says  that  it  was  about 

440-5 ;  Suppl.  notes,  408  ;   Schmidt,  ii.  eighty  years  before  his  time  that  th^y 

267,  seqq. ;  Hahn,  ii.  162-3 ;  and  espe-  originated  with  Valdesius,  a  citizen  of 

cially  Dr.  Maitland's  *  Facts  and  Docu-  Lyons,  and  therefore  they  cannot  be 

ments '  and  later  publications  on  the  Gkxl's  church.    "  Si  autem  dicunt  quod 

subject.    It  was  possible,  as  Dr.  Mait-  sua  via  ante  Yaldensem  [fttf]  ftdt,  ofr- 
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But  snclx  pretensions  are  contradicted  by  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  'writers  nrho  lived  soon  after  the  origin  of  the  sect — that 
it  was  founded  by  one  Waldo  or  Waldensis,  about  the  year  1170.^ 
And  the  only  connection  of  their  name  with  Talleys  in  the 
early  writers  is  of  a  figuiatiTe  kind ;  as  where  one  tells  us  that 
they  styled  themselyes  Yallenses  from  dwelling  in  the  yale  of 
tean»*^  or  where  another  deriyes  the  name  of  Valdensea  from  their 
dwelling  in  the  deep  and  denw  valleys  of  darkness  and  error/ 
Peter  Waldo/  a  rich  merchant  of  Lyons,  is  said  to  have  been 


tendaiit  lioc  aliqno  testimoiiio ;  quod 
iBinime  facere  poBrant*'  (Y.  L  4,  p.  402.) 
Gieaeler  sapposes  that,  in  answer  to 
<>tyscUona  against  them  on  the  ground 
of  novelty,  the  Waldenaes  said  that 
their  Ikith  waa  apostolic,  and  that  hence 
araae,  tbroQg^  misconception,  the  idea 
of  a  diatinct  body  and  a  regular  tians- 
mianon  cf  doctrine  from  the  apostolic 
age.     n.,  ii.  565. 

9  8ee  Maitland,  83,  seqq.  Among 
the  gzounds  allegai  for  the  greater  an- 
tiqiaty  of  the  sect  are  a  number  of  Wal- 
dmaiaii  poems  and  other  documents, 
vhich,  acoording  to  Leger  and  his  fol- 
Ic^wera,  belong  to  an  earlier  time.  The 
aacMt  iiamoiu  of  these  is  the  'Noble 
LienDn,'  which,  as  printed,  has  in  the 
begizuung  fho  date — 

""  Ben  ha  mil  e  oeot  met  oompit  Mitlerament 
Que  fb  tcrlpU  Von  car  aeo  al  dernier  temp:* 

and  in  t.  372  has  these  words— 

•  Uh.  dkm  qa'es  Yandei «  degne  de  pudr." 

Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  tho 
name  of  Vaudei  as  a  designation  of  the 
sectaries  was  as  old  as  a.d.  1000  (Legor, 
15 :  ct.  Hahn,  ii.  64,  80).  In  order  to 
get  orer  the  difficulty  of  this  passage, 
Tarions  expedients  were  tried,  the  most 
plaaaible  being  that  of  supposing  that 
the  1100  vean  were  to  be  reckoned,  not 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era, 
bat  from  the  date  of  the  ApocaIy])8is  to 
which  the  verses  refer,  i.  e.  about  a 
century  later;  and  it  was  pointed  out 
tiiat,  as  the  poem  speaks  or  severe  per- 
sccutionSy  it  could  not  be  later  than  tho 
13th  century  (Schrockh,  xxix.  528; 
Maitland,  121-134;  Giesel.  II.,  ii.  574; 
Heizog,  'Die  romanisehen  Waldenser,' 
g4-6.  89,  Halle,  1853).  But  Mr.  Brod- 
shaw.  of  Kings  College,  Cambridge, 
has  Utely  found  in  the  University  Li- 
braij  tho  If  8.  from  which  tho  original 
edition  was  printed,  and  whicti  hod  long 
been  missing;  and  in  it  tho  reading, 
visible  notwitlistanding  an  em»urc',  is 
"Ben  ha  mil  e  4  cent  an,"  while  an- 
other MS.    reads    '*cccc   ans."     This 


brings  the  '  Noble  Lesson'  to  the  15th 
centuiy  (Herzog,  xvii.  521,526-7  :  Todd's 
•B<x)ks  of  the  Vaudois,*  210,219.  Camb. 
18641.  And  it  is  said  that  tlie  other 
Waluensinn  MSB.  show  truces  of  aHui»- 
site  connexion,  and  are  therefore  still  later 
(Herzog.  10-2,  80;  xvii  622,  527-9). 
See  tho  Britibh  Magazine  (where  tlieio 
is  much  learned  mutter  on  these  sub- 
jects), xvi.  008 ;  xviii.  601,  stqq.  Tlio 
•  Kobla  Lcyyzon '  is  to  bo  foimd,  wiUi 
miaaj  other  Waldonsiun  documents,  in 
Ufihn,  vol.  ii.  Appcaid.  (with  Raynou- 
aid's  translation  into  modem  French) ; 
and  in  Herzog's  appendix  (from  a  colla- 
tion of  MSS.  at  Dublin  and  Geneva). 
Thero  is  an  Englisli  translation  in  Brit. 
Mag.  XX.  128,  seqq. ;  and  otlier  Walden- 
siau  poems  are  translated  in  the  same 
volume,  lj33,  Si-qii. 

1  Ebnird.  tie  Betliun.  25.  (Patrol. 
xxiv.)  This  is  tho  only  old  writer  who 
uses  tliq  form  Va^'nbes,  by  which  ho 
means  some  of  tho  Waldcnses,  whilo 
tlioee  whom  he  styles  WaUlensee  aro 
really  Albigcntscs  (cc.  2,25.  See  Mait- 
land. 98-100,  102-5,  38G ;  Gieselcr,  II., 
ii.  555). 

'  Bernard.  Fontis  Calidi  Abbas  *  Adv. 
"Waldensium  Sectum,'  Prolog.  (Patrol, 
cciv.  793).  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
writer  considers  tho  d  as  an  essential 
part  of  tho  name ;  which  is  inconsistent 
with  tho  derivation  from  vaUis  (Mait- 
land, 104 :  Herzog,  114).  Nor  does  tho 
fondness  of  niedia)val  writers  for  playing 
with  tlgurativo  etymologies  at  all  provu 
that  they  were  ignorant  of,  or  disallowed, 
the  real  derivation  fmm  the  foimder's 
name.  Herzog,  116.  See  Maithiud, 
506-7 ;  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  567 :  and  on  tlio 
other  side.  Dr.  Gilly,  in  Brit.  Mag.  xiv. 
753. 

■  He  is  called  Waldua  (Alanus,  ii. 
1) ;  Waldius  (Pot.  Sam.  o.  2; ;  VaJde 
(Mupes,  04);  Waldetina  (Steph.  de  Bor- 
bono,  in  IVArgintre,  i.  87;  Yvonet, 
1777 ;  Vaklittiw,  Valdenits,  &c.  (Moneta, 
(juotod  p.  198,  n.  ®;  see  Gieseler,  II., 
ii.  567).     Tho  name  has  been  derived 
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deeply  impressed  by  the  death  of  one  of  his  fellow-citizens,  which 
took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  place. 
His  mind  being  thus  turned  to  spiritual  things,  he  became 
desirous  to  understand  the  Gospels  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  in  church;  and  he  employed  two  ecclesiastics, 
Stephen  of  Evisa  (or  Ansa),  and  Bernard  Ydros,  to  translate 
them  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  with  other  portions  of  scripture 
and  some  passages  of  the  fathers,*  which  were  regularly  arranged 
under  heads."  Struck  with  the  idea  of  imitating  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles  in  voluntary  poverty,  Peter  threw  all  his  wealth  to 
the  poor,  and,  in  company  with  some  associates  of  both  sexes, 
whom  he  had  gained,  he  began  to  preach  in  the  streets  of  the 
city,  and  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  But  the  archbishop  of 
Lyons,*  on  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  forbade  Peter  and  his 
firiends  to  teach ;  and  on  receiving  the  answer  that  they  must 
"  obey  God  rather  than  man  " — ^that  the  Saviour  had  commanded 
them  to  "  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  " — he  excommuni- 
cated them,  and  expelled  them  from  his  diocese.  On  this,  Peter, 
who  had  no  intention  of  separating  from  the  church,  but  aimed 
at  the  revival  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  apostolical  purity  within 
it,^  sent  two  of  his  party  to  Kome,  with  orders  to  exhibit  to 
Alexander  III.  some  specimens  of  their  translations  from  tlie 
Scriptures,  and  to  request  his  sanction  for  their  labours.  The  sub- 
ject was  referred  by  the  pope  to  a  commission,  and  Walter 
Map,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  who  has  left  an  account  of 
the  proceedings,  was  appointed  to  examine  the  Wal- 
denses.  Their  simplicity  and  their  ignorance  of  theological 
language  excited  the  laughter  of  the  examiners,  and  their  ap- 
plication to  the   pope  was   ineffectual,  although  the  Lateran 

from  a  rappoaed  birthplace  (Pet  tr^,  L  87;  Yvonet.  1777;  Reiner,  adv. 
Pilichdorf.  c.  I);  but  this  has  not  Wald.  c.5;  Anon.  Carthusianua  de  Re- 
been  satisfactorily  identified.  (See  ligionum  Origine,  c.  25  (Martene,  CJolL 
Mosheim,  ii.  505;  Herzog,  116.)     For  Ampl.  vi.). 

the  commonness  of  the  name  in  the  *  The  archbishop  named  (Steph,  de 
middle  ages,  see  Maitland,  107.  The  Borb.  l.c. ;  Yvonet.  1.  c.)  is  John  de  Bel- 
fimcy  that  he  ^ot  his  surname  from  a  mcis,  who,  as  bishop  of  Poitiers,  had 
previously-eKistmg  party  of  Waldeuses  been  one  of  Becket's  chief  friends,  and 
(Hahn,  ii.  251-4)  is  quite  groundless,  has  been  already  mentioned  as  a  mis- 
See  Uerzog,  113.  The  earliest  authority  sionary  against  the  Cathari  (p.  188^. 
for  his  bearing  the  name  of  Peter  is  a  But,  as  his  translation  to  Lyons  was  not 
MS.  of  1404.  Herzog,  xvii.  504.  [When  before  1181,  there  must  be  some  mistake 
Herzog  is  cited  simply,  his  book  on  the  here  (Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  569).  The  *Anony- 
Waldenses  is  meant ;  when  "  xvii."  is  mus*  of  Laon  gives  a  somewhat  difiei  - 
attached  to  his  name,  his  article  in  that  ent  account  of  the  conversion  of  Waldo, 
volume  of  his  £Incyclopiedia.]  whom  he  describes  as  liaving  got  his 

*  See  as  to  the  Waldensian  use  of  the  wealth  "  per  iniquitatem  foBnoris."  liouq. 

iathers,  Herzog,  136,  seqq.  xiii.  680,  a.d.  1173. 

"  Stephsnus  de  Borbone,  in  D'Argen-  ^  Maitland,  468 ;  Herzog,  194. 
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eooncil,  which  was  sitting  at  the  time,  did  not  include  them  in 
its  condemnation  of  heretical  parties.'  In  1184,  however,  ^Hliose 
vlio  fSftlsely  styled  themselves  Au/tmY/o^i,  or  *  poor  men  of  Lyons'" 
were,  with  other  sectaries,  pnt  under  perpetual  anathema  by 
Lnciiis  TTT- ;  and  it  would  seem  that  to  them  the  pope  intended 
^ledally  to  point  in  his  denunciation  of  some  who,  under  an 
^pearanoe  of  piety,  presume  to  preach  without  being  duly  sent, 
n  that  the  condemnation  was  not  for  heterodoxy,  but  for  irre- 
ginlarity.* 

From  this  time  the  "  poor  men  of  Lyons  **  as  they  were  called 

Ihmi  their  claim  to  evangelical  poverty  of  spirit,^  became  more 

decidedly  separate  from  the  Church,  and  their  opinions  were 

more  distinctly  developed  in  opposition  to  it      They  spread 

into  the  south  of  France,  into  Lombardy,*^  and  into  Aragon, 

where  in  1194  Alfonso  XL  issued  a  decree  for  their  expulsion  as 

enemies  of  the  cross  and  of  the  kingdom.^    The  earliest  real 

evidence  which  connects  them  with  Piedmont,  is  of  the  year 

1198^  when  James,  bishop  of  Turin,  obtained  from  Otho  IV. 

aathority  to  use  forcible  measures  against  them.®    The  progress 

of  the  sect  was  rapid.    In  Lombardy  and  Provence,  the  Wal- 

denses  had  more  schools  than  the  Catholics;  their  preachers 

disputed  and  taught  publicly,  while  the  number  and  importance 

of  the  patrons  whom  they  had  gained  rendered  it  dangerous  to 


■  HapoB  de  Nugis   Curioliuni,  64-5 
(who  ahows  a  strong  feeling  as  to  the 
danger  which  the  ohuFch  wua  in  from 
the  party    "quos  si  admiaerimiu,   ex- 
pellemur ").      The    anonymous    Laon 
chiODicler    says  ^tliat     Peter     Wuldo 
himself  went  to*Bomo,  and  that  the 
pope  einbraced  him,  and  approved  his 
TOW  of   poyerty,  but  forbude    liim  to 
pff«ach   except  at   the  request  of  tlio 
clergy   (Sec.  des  Hist  xiii  G82);  and 
Mooeta  states  tliat  Alexander  allowed 
him  to  preach  on  condition  of  his  keep- 
ing to  the  four  great  doctors — Ambrose, 
Augiutine,  Gregory,  and  Jerome  (V.,  i. 
4:.     Hence  it  is  argued  by  some  writers 
^as  Hefele.  t.  636)  that  in  the  story  told 
by  Bfap,  the  name  of  Alexander  III.  lias 
been  wxongly  substituted  for  that  of  In- 
nocent lU.,  and  tliat  the  application 
wbich  he  speaks  of  is  the  same  which 
the  Auersperg  chronicler  stutes  to  have 
been  made  by  tlie  **  Uumiliati  sen  Pau- 
peres  de  Lu^uno/'  to  tlie  poi>o  in  1212. 
Innocent  objected  to  some  of  their  pe- 
culiarities as  to  dress,   &c.,  and  they 
replied  that  these  came  from  the  apos- 


tles (Clirou.  Ursp.  243).  See  Schrookh. 
xxix.  534 ;  Giesel.  II.,  ii.  570 ;  Guoricke, 
ii  319.  •• 

■  Kp.  171  (Patrol,  cci.);  Schrockh, 
xxix.  .534.  The  name  of  Humiliati  has 
led  to  some  c«)nfu8ion  between  the  Wal- 
deni^es  and  an  order  so  called.  See 
below,  p.  242. 

*»  Stepli.  do  Borbon.  in  Gieaelcr,  II., 
ii.  508 ;  Reiner,  c.  Wuld.  265 :  Summn, 
1761.  They  were  also  called  LeonisUe, 
from  Leoiui,  a  name  of  Lyons ;  and  henco 
an  imaginary  Leo  was  afterwards  sup- 
posed to  have  been  their  founder.  Giesel. 
II..  ii.  565. 

«  Bern.  Font  Gal.  Prolog.;  Reiner. 
Sumimi,  1775  ;  Gioseler,  II.,  ii.  572. 

<»  It  is  printed  in  Bibl.  Patr.  xxv,  110. 
In  the  Slime  year,  Bortraud  de  Saisset, 
us  fyuturdian  of  the  younp:  viscount  of 
Beziers,  promised  the  bishop  of  that 
pUu»  "uoc  ha)reticos  vel  Yaldenses  ui 

pnedicta  villa  vol  cpiscopatu induce- 

miis."  Hist  de  Languod.  ilL,  Preuves, 
No.  62.    See  above,  p.  189. 

•  Herzog,  272, 
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interfere  with  thenu'  In  Germany,  we  are  told,  that  they  had 
forty-one  schools  in  the  diocese  of  Passau,*  and  they  were 
numerous  in  the  dioceses  of  Metz  and  Toul.^  In  most  of 
these  quarters,  the  ground  had  been  prepared  for  them  by  the 
labours  of  earlier  sectaries,  and  by  the  faults  and  unpopularity 
of  the  clergy  ;  *  and  their  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  gain  converts 
was  imremitting.  Female  agency  was  largely  employed,  and 
through  it  the  men  were  won  "  as  the  serpent  deceived  Adam 
by  means  of  Eva"  *  The  missionaries  of  the  sect  are  said  to 
have  used  underhand  arts  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  their 
doctrines ;  ^  thus  they  would  disguise  themselves  as  pedlars,  and 
having  in  that  character  obtained  access  to  the  houses  of  nobles, 
they  took  occasion  from  the  nature  of  their  wares  to  exhort  to 
the  purchase  of  heavenly  jewels."  With  the  simpler  people, 
they  began  by  promising  to  disclose  great  things  to  them ;  and, 
after  having  tried  their  secrecy  by  aflfecting  to  confide  to  them 
some  plain  lessons  of  morality,  they  went  on  to  teach  the  more 
peculiar  doctrines  of  the  sect.**  Their  eagerness  to  study  and  to 
learn,  and  their  remarkable  acquaintance  with  the  vernacular 
Scriptures,  are  acknowledged  by  their  adversaries.  Labourers 
and  artisans,  after  the  work  of  the  day,  devoted  their  evening 
hours  to  study ;  and  it  is  stated,  in  reproof  of  the  indolence  of 
the  clergy,  that  a  poor  Waldensian  used  to  swim  across  a  river 
in  wintry  nights  to  reach  a  Catholic  whom  he  wished  to  convert.** 
They  taught  and  learned  everywhere^even  in  lazar-housea** 
If  any  ignorant  person  met  their  exhortations  to  learn  by  plead- 
ing inability,  they  told  him  that,  by  learning  a  single  word 
daily,  he  would  in  a  year  master  more  than  three  hundred.*^ 
But  the  knowledge  of  the  sectaries  was  not  of  any  wide  or 
scholarly  kind,  so  that  they  are  often  derided  for  their  illiteracy," 
through  which  it  is  said  that  they  fell  into  ludicrous  misinter- 
pretations of  Scripture;*  and  as  they  were  themselves  illiterate, 

'  Beiner.  o.  Wald.  264.  Pilichdorf  oomplains    that,    instead    of 

»  lb.  trying  to  reform  the  wicked,  they  oon- 

^  Odo  Tullens.  Statata,  a.d.  1192,  c.  fined  themselves  to  the  well-disposed, 

9,  Fbtrol.  COY.   (where  they  are  called  whom  they  endeavoured  to  make  children 

Wadoys) ;  Alberic  Tr.-Font.,  a.d.  1200  of  hell  like  themselves,    c  10. 

(Bouq.  xviii.  763; ;  Cnsar.  Heisterb.  y.  <i  Reiner,  c.  Wald.  263. 

20 ;  Gieseler,  U.,  ii.  571-2.  '  lb.  264.    See  Gieseler,  11..  ii.  572-3. 

1  Reiner,  c.  Wald.  2^.  ■  See  e.  q.  Alan.  c.  Hseretieos,  ii.  1 ; 

k  Yvonet  1781 ;  Bern.  Font  Oal.  71.  Reiner,  c.  Wald.  272. 

■  P.  Pilichdorf,  cc.  11, 13.  «  Thus  we  are  told  that  in  John,  i  11 

■  Yvonet.  1781,  1785  ;  Reiner,  c.  8.  — "In  propria  venit,  et  sui  eum  non  re- 
o  Yvonet  1783;  Reiner,  c.  Wald.  264;  oeperunt"— they  mistook  9ui  for  tueit  ; 

Refut  Error,  in  Bibl.  Patr.  zxv.  808.  and  that  in  Psalm  Ixvii.  30  (Lat)— *'  In- 

'  Beiner.  o.  Wald.  264.      Peter  of   crepa  feras  anmdinis  *' — thoy  translated 
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Aer  made  their  ignorance  a  ground  for  condemning  all  ^priyi- 
kged"  or  liberal  studies."  It  is  said,  too,  that  in  consequence 
tf  their  occupation  in  the  study  of  Scripture,  they  allowed  but 
Ettle  time  for  devotion,  and  that  they  admitted  no  other  form  of 
fnyer  bat  the  Paternoster.' 

The  especial  peculiarity  of  the  Waldenses  was,  that,  while 
Aey  avoided  the  Manichseism  by  which  the  sectaries  of  their 
time  were  for  the  most  part  infected,  they  endeavoured  more 
thoroughly  than  the  Petrobrusians  or  the  Henricians  to  form  a 
fjBtem  of  belief  and  practice  derived  from  the  Scriptures  only/ 
At  first  their  distinctive  tenet  had  been  the  right  of  the  laity  to 
preach ;  and  this  they  gradually  carried  out  to  the  extent  of 
maintaining,  not  only  that  lay  persons  plight  teach  in  subordin- 
ation  to  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  but  that  they  might 
preach  and  might  administer  all  Christian  rites  in  opposition  to 
the  clergy ;  that  the  right  to  minister  was  not  conferred  by  or- 
dination, bnt  depended  on  personal  piety/    In  the  early  days  of 
the   sect,  this  claim  was  not  limited  to  the  male  sex;^  but  it 
wonld  seem  that  the  ministrations  of  women  were  afterwards 
forbidden.^     From  this  principle,  the  Waldenses  proceeded  to  a 
general  enmity  against  the  clergy,  whom  they  charged  with 
haying  cast  them  out  of  the  Church  from  envy  of  their  virtue 
and  popularity,  and  decried  in  all  possible  ways.*'    After  their 
excommunication,  they  declared  the  pope  to  be  the  source  of 
all   error,**  the  Church  to  be  the  apocalyptic  beast  and  the 
whore  of  Bi^bylon ;  that  it  had  been  apostate,  and  had  lost  its 
spiritual  power,  from  the  time  of  Sylvester,®  whom  they  identi- 
fied with  the  '*  little  horn  "  of  Daniel's  prophecy,  although  they 
held  that  in  all  ages  there  had  been  some  who  maintained  the 
true  faith,  and  were  inheritors  of  salvation/    They  limited  sal- 

M  if  the  word  were  M'fttndtnM:     Reiner.  «  Yvonet.    1778,    1785;    Beiner.  o. 

c  Wald.  264.  Wald.  2G5. 

»  Pet  Piliehdorf;  c  35.  •»  Reiner,  ib. 

»  Beiner.  c.  Wald.  272 ;  Pot  Pillchd.  •  Ib. ;  Surama,  1770 ;  Moneta.  V.,  i.  1  ; 

28.  V.  1 ;  Yvonet.  1779 ;  Anon,  in  Martone, 

r     Beiner.  c,  Wald.   265;   Schroekh,  Tbes.  1754;  Noblu  Leyvzon,  408,  aeqq. ; 

zxiz.  553 ;   Habn,  I  408.     Yet  Herzog  Hcrzog,  204.  Monotii,  however,  says  that 

shows  Uiat,  with  tliis  pretenHion,  they  the  **  Ultramontane "  Waldenses — ue, 

oombined  much  of  Roman  opinion.  those  north  of  the  Aljm — allowed,  the 

•  Pet  Sam.  2  ;  Yvonet  1779 ;  Reiner,  seven  sacraments  of  the  Romish  cliurcli, 
e.  Wald.  265;  Bern.  Font  Oal.  4;  Abin.  and  professed  themselves  willing  to  re- 
iL  8,  9,  13;  Pet  Pilichdorf.  cc.  16-8.  eel ve  these  from  her,  if  they  might  (V., 
Moncta  attacks  them  as  to  the  origin  of  1.  5).  See  as  to  the  difference  between 
their  orders.    V.,  i.  4.  tlic  northern  and  the  Lombard  sections, 

•  Moneta,  V.,  v.  8.  Herzog,  xvii.  509. 

^  See  Beiner.  Smnma,  1775 ;  c  Wald.        '  Reiner.  Summa,  1775. 
265;  Heneog,  150. 
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vation  to  their  own  sect,  as  being  the  only  body  which  lived 
like  the  Saviour  and  his  Apostles.^  They  declared  monks  and 
clergy  to  be  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  children  of  the  devil, 
disallowed  all  distinctions  of  order  and  rank  among  them,  and 
wished  to  confiscate  all  their  endowments  and  privileges,  so  as 
to  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  diggers,  earning  their  bread 
by  the  labour  of  their  hands,^  Yet,  while  they  themselves  pro- 
fessed rigid  evangelical  poverty,  and  avoided  the  pursuits  by 
which  wealth  might  be  gained,  it  was  held  that  the  teachers 
were  entitled  to  be  maintained  by  the  *'  imperfect "  members  of 
the  sect ;  *  and  some  of  their  opponents  represent  them  as  noto- 
rious for  idleness,  and  for  a  love  of  basking  lazily  in  the  sun- 
shine.^ Like  the  Cathari,  the  Waldenses  opposed  the  whole 
ritual  system*  of  the  Church,  with  everything  that  pretended  to 
a  symbolical  character,™  and  denied  the  claims  of  the  clergy 
to  the  powers  of  excommunication,  absolution,  and  exorcism." 
They  also  disallowed  the  right  of  the  Church  to  make  laws  or 
constitutions,  alleging  that  the  Saviour  s  teaching  was  enough.® 
They  attended  the  public  services,  confessed  and  communicated, 
but  it  is  said  that  in  their  hearts  they  mocked  at  such  observ- 
ances-P  They  denied  the  eflScacy  of  Baptism,  especially  in  the 
case  of  infants,  whom  they  believed  to  be  sav^  without  it.^ 
As  to  the  eucharist,  some  represent  them  as  supposing  it  to  be 
merely  figurative;"^  but  according  to  other  authorities,  they  held 
that  the  elements  really  underwent  a  change — not,  however,  in 
the  hands  of  the  priest,  but  in  the  mouth  of  the  faithful  re- 
ceiver." In  the  consecration,  as  in  the  rest  of  their  services, 
they  made  use  of  the  vernacular  tongue.*  They  denounced  the 
penitential  system  of  the  Church,  as  alike  burdensome  and  un- 
availing, and  contrasted  with  it  the  fiiU  and  free  forgiveness 
which  their  own  sect  ofiered,  after  the  example  of  the  Saviour's 
words, "  Go,  and  sin  no  more."  "*  They  denied  the  doctrine  of 

«  Yvonet.  1778 ;  Reiner,  c.  Wald.  265.  »  Yvonet.  1782 ;  Reiner,  c.  Wfdd.  272. 

^  Reiner.  c.Wald.  264-5,  268;  cc.  19-  «»  Reiner.    Summa,    1775;    a  Wald. 

20 ;  Yvonet.  1779 ;  Alan.  ii.  2 ;  Bernard,  265 ;  Yvonet.  1779. 

Font.  Calid.  1-2;  Reftitatio  Erromm  in  '  Yvonet  1779. 

Bibl.  Pat.  XXV.  302;  Moneta,  v.  7.  ■  Reiner,  c  Wald.  265.  See  8chi6ckh« 

1  Yvonet.  1781 ;  Alun.  iL  1,  24-5.  xxV.  552 ;  Herzog,  215.     Dr.  Maitland 

^  Ebranl.  c.  25,  p.  1572.  remarks  that  Yvonet  is  the  only  autho- 

«  Reiner,  c.  Wald.  265-6 ;  Pet  Pilich-  rity  for  the  other  view,  and  that  if  they 

dorf;cc.  21-3,26-8;  Yvonet  1779;  Bern,  had  differed  from  the  churoh  on  this 

Font  OaL  12 ;    Refutatio  Errorum  in  point  much  more  would  have  been  said 

Bibl.  Ptttr.  XXV.  302.  of  it    470-3.    See  too,  D'Aigentr^  L 

"  Reiner,    c.  Wald.  265;    Anon,    in  108. 

Mart.  Thes.  v.  1774;  P.  PiUchd.  1134.  •  Reiner,  c.  Wald.  265. 

0  Mi>neta,  Y .,  vi  •  Reiner,  o.  Wald.  265,  272. 
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purgatoiy,  and  the  lawfulness  of  the  practices  connected  with  it 
— eome  of  them  belieying  in  an  intermediate  state  of  rest  or  of 
punishment)  while  others  held  that  souls  on  leaving  the  body  go 
at  onoe  to  their  final  abode/  They  denied  the  miracles  of  the 
Charch,  and  pretended  to  none  of  their  own,  although  in  later 
times  some  of  them  professed  to  see  visions.'^ 

The  Waldenses  are  described  as  quiet,  modest,  and  foi*mal  in 
their  manners.'    They  regarded  a  lie  as  a  mortal  sin,  which  no 
drcimiBtances  could  excuse ;  but  it  is  said  that  they  avoided 
uawering  directly,  and  had  ^'feigned  consciences"  which  sug- 
gested ingenious  evasions  to  them.*    As  to  oaths,  war,  and 
cental  punishment,  their  views  agreed  with  those  of  the  Cathari.** 
At  the  outset^  they  affected  poverty  of  dress,  and  one  of  their 
names — Sabaiati  or  Imabatati — ^was  derived  from  the  sandals 
which  they  wore  in  imitation  of  the  apostles ;  ^  but  such  |>eou- 
liarities  were  afterwards  abandoned,  and  they  are  described  as 
graye  but  not  sordid  in  their  attire,*     They  avoided  and  sternly 
denounced  the  ordinary  amusements  of  the  world ;  "  every  step 
tliat  one  takes  at  a  dance,"  it  was  said,  'Ms  a  leap  towards  hell."® 
Unlike  the  Cathari,  they  held  it  lawful  to  eat  meat,  even  on 
days  when  it  was  forbidden  by  the  Church ; '  and  they  held 
marriage  to  be  lawful,  although  they  regarded  celibacy  as 
higher.' 

Much  as  the  Waldenses  differed  from  the  Qiurch,  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  their  ecclesiastical  opponents,  that  they  were  **  far  less 
perverse  than  other  heretics,"  ^  that  they  were  sound  in  their 
faith  as  to  the  doctrines  which  relate  to  God,  and  received  all 
the  articles  of  the  creed ;  *  so  tliat,  in  the  south  of  France,  they 
were  sometimes  allied  with  the  clergy  in  defence  of  these  truths 

"  Tb.  266 ;  AnoD.  in  Martene,  Thos.  v.  suspidons  dress,  and  would  not  give  it 
1754  ;  Yvonet.  1780 ;  P.  Pilichdorf,  cc.  up  when  nnjuired  by  a  judge.    302. 
19-21,   30;    Alan,    ii.    11-2;    Bernard,  •' Del  Bftl,'  a  later  WaldeuBim  writ- 
Font.  Cal.  9-11 ;  Herzog,  159-160.  ing,  quoUxl  by  Hahn,  ii.  13. 

7  Alan,   ii.    1 ;    Yvonet.    1779 ;    P.  '  Reiner.  Summa,    1775 ;    Anon,    in 

Pilichdorf,  p.  300.  Mart.  v.  1774. 

•  Beiner.  cWald.  272;  Yvonet.  1784.  t  P.  Pilichdorf.  1445;    Yvon.   1779; 

•  Yvonet.  1780. 1782;  Reiner.  cWald.  Reiner,   c.  Wald.   265;   Herzog.  147-9; 
264 ;  Alan.  ii.  15.  Nobla  Lcyvzon,  242,  434.    From  disal- 

k  Beiner.  c.   Wald.   265-6;    Summa,  lowing   the    canonical    prohibitions    of 

1775;  Yvon.  1780,  1784;  Pet  S.  Chry-  marriiigc  in  the  more  extreme  degrees, 

Bog.  in  Patrol,  cxcix.  1223 ;   Pet.  Sam.,  they  are  cbargetl  with  maintaining  the 

ib.  oeziii  348 ;  P.  Pilichdorf,  36 ;  Alan,  lawfulness  of  marrying  the  nc^arest  rela- 

iL  19-22 ;  Moneta.  V.,  i.  4,  init.  tions.    Rein.  c.  Wuld.   205 ;    Anon,  in 

«  Ebrard.  Bethun.  c.  25 ;  Gieseler,  II.,  Mart.  v.  1775. 

iL  567.  '•  Pet.  Sam.  2  (Patnd.  ccxiiL  548). 

^  Beiner.  c.  Wald.  272.    But  Peter  of  «  Reiner,  c.  Wald.  c.  4. 
Pilichdorf  speaks  of  somo  who  wore  a 
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against  Manicbaean  and  other  heretics.^  While  they  highly  r^ 
exalted  the  Gospel  above  the  Isl\y,  it  was  in  no  spirit  of  Mani-  ^-. 
chffian  disparagement  of  the  older  Scriptures."*  And,  althoo^  ;^ 
they  did  not  escape  the  popular  charges  of  secret  and  abomin-  -^ 
able  rites,  or  the  imputation  of  hypocrisy,"  the  general  purity  - 
of  their  morals  is  allowed  by  their  opponents.® 

in.  From  the  sectaries  of  this  age  the  transition  is  easy  to  "^ 
the  visionaries  who  were  among  its  remarkable  features ;  for, '  ** 
however  devoted  to  the  papacy  these  might  be,  they  agreed  '''' 
with  the  sectaries  in  denouncing  the  secularity  of  the  clergy,  in  '* 
crying  out  for  a  reform,  and  often  in  prophesying  their  downfalL  '' 
Among  the  most  noted  of  these  visionaries,  were  two  German  ''' 
abbesses — Hildegard,  of  St  Kupert's  near  Bingen,  whose  name  ' 
has  already  come  before  ub,^  and  Elizabeth  of  Schonau.  Eliza-  ^' 
beth  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  nervous  temperament,  ■ 
A.D.  1152-  and  was  frequently  visited  with  severe  illness.**  It  is  *^^ 
^^'  said  that,  from  the  age  of  twenty-three,  she  was  in    ^ 

the  habit  of  falling  into  trances  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  at  the    ' 
hours  when  the  Church  was  engaged  in  its  most  fervent  devo-  ^' 
tions.     In  these  trances  she  uttered  oracles  in  Latin,  although    - 
unacquainted  with  that  language ;  and,  after  having  long  re- 
frained from  telling  the  visions  with  which  she  was  favoured, 
she  was  at  last  constrained  by  the  threats  of  an  angel,  and  by    ^ 
the  authority  of  her  ecclesiastical  superior,  to  dictate  a  report  of 
them  to  her  brother  Eckbert — the  same  who  has  already  been 
mentioned  as  a  controversialist  against  the  Cathari.'^    In  her 
visions,  she  was  admitted  to  behold  the  saints,  the  angelic  hier- 
archy, and  the  Blessed  Virgin — ^whom  she  speaks  of  by  the 
title  of  "  Queen  of  Heaven  ;"  •  and  from  them  she  received  re- 
velations on  difficult  and  doubtful  points.^    Among  other  things, 
she  is  said  to  have  learned,  after  much  inquiry,  that  the  mother 
of  our  Lord  was  "  assumed  "  both  in  body  and  in  soul ;  she  con- 
tributed to  the  legend  of  St  Ursula,  by  giving  names  to  many 
of  the  newly-found  relics  of  the  11,000  virgins ;  ^  and  in  con- 

"»  WiU.  de  Pod.  Laurent  Prolog,  in  ^  E.g.  Yvonet.  1779-80 ;  Alan.  ii.  1, 

Bouq.  xiz.  193.  who  says  that  they  dis-  ooL  180. 

puted  *'  aoutissime."    Bee  Herzog,  B.  iu  ^  Beiner.  c.  Wald.  o.  4. 

c.  6.  P  See  p.  65. 

■  Hensog,  129-180,  referring  to  the  <  Eckbert  Vita  Eli«.  12,  71-2,  &c. 

*  Nobla  Lcy^SEon.'  The  chaiges  of  Yvonet  (Patrol,  cxcy.) 

(1781)  and  of  Bernard  of  Fontcaud  (xii.  '  B>.  1,  4.    Bee  p.  181.           ■  lb.  16. 

4)  on  this  head  eyidentl^  arise  from  a  *  Bee  Bchrockh,  xxix.  28-30 ;  Patrol, 

confusion  with  the  Cathari.    See  Hahn,  cxcy.  177,  note, 

ii.  266-8.  «  Eckb.  83,  116;  n.  in  Eckb.  177; 
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nection  ^with  that  C&bnloiiB  company  were  revealed  to  her  the 
cEHtence  and  the  history  of  a  fabulous  pope  Cyriae,  who  was 
Hid  to  have   resigned  his  dignity  that  he  might  share  in  their 
tnyels  and   their  martyrdom.^    In  a  letter  to  Hildegard,  Eliza- 
beth complains  that  forged  prophecies  were  circulated  under  her 
name ;  among  them,  that  she  had  CDretold  the  day  of  judgment/ 
Both  Hildegard  and  Elizabeth,  although  they  were  devoted  to 
the  Roman  Church,  and  have,  without  any  formal  canonization, 
attained  the  honour  of  saintship,'  were  strong  in  their  denuncia- 
tions of  the  fatdts  of  the  clergy ;  ^  and  Hildegard  foretold  that 
these  would  be  punished  by  heavy  chastisements,  of  which  the 
heretics    should  be  the  instruments.*^     Such  prophetesses  as 
these  nervous  and  enthusiastic  women  had  a  powerful  influence 
on  their  age ;  ^  but  it  is  probable  that  the  writings  which  bear 
their  names  have  been  largely  tampered  with,  or  in  great  part 
composed,  by  those  through  whose  hands  they  have  passed."^ 

But  of  all  the  visionaries,  the  most  famous  and  the  most  re- 
markable was  Joachim,  a  Calabrian,  who  was  born  in  1145  (or, 
according  to  some,  as  early  as  1130)  and  died  in  1202.^  In  his 
youth,  he  was  introduced  by  his  father  to  the  court  of  Boger  II. 
of  Sicily ;  but  in  disgust  at  the  courtly  life  he  broke  away,  and 
went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Egj-pt  and  the  Holy  Land,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  severest  ascetic  exercises/  On  his 
return  he  became  an  inmate,  and  afterwards  abbot,  of  Corace,  a 
Cistercian  monastery  near  Squillace ;  and,  after  a  time  of  soli- 
tary retirement  and  study,  he  founded  the  abbey  of  Fiore,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Albula  and  the  Neto,  which  became  the 
head  of  a  new  and  very  rigid  order.*  Although  Joachim's 
opinions  did  not  pass  without  question  among  his  coutempo- 

Gieaeler,  n.,  ii.  459 ;  AonaL  Palath.  in  tliat    Hiklegard's    prophecies    gained 

Pertz*  xvi.  90.    For  tho  legend  of  St.  great  authority  by  hor  clear  predictions 

Unula,  see  the  next  chapter,  sect.  iii.  5.  of  the  nao  and  iiilluouce  ot  the  now 

■  See  Dollinger,  *  Papetfabehi,'  45-8.  orders  of  friars.    548. 

7  Eckb.  S.  •  Acta  SS..  »Liy  29,  443;  Hahn.  iu. 

«  PatioL  cxoY.  116;  Schrockh,  xxTiii.  72-4.    Tiraboschi  places  his  death  in 

21-2,  30.  1207.  iv.  102. 

•  Elix.  ap.  Eckb.  64.  74,   103.  109.  '  Vita   1-2  (iu  Acta  SS.  1.  c);  ib. 

137,  &c. ;  Hildeg.  Epp.  48-9,  Ac. ;  Neand.  p.  445. 

vii.  303-4.  f  Vita,  3-6 ;    Ccelest  III.  Ep.   279 

k  Ep.  48,  oolL  250-2;  Ep.  49.  (Patrol.  (Patrol,  ccvi.)  :  Hahn,  iii.  80.    Ralph, 

cxcviil)  of  Coggeshall  describes  1dm  as  **  ordinis 

<  See  a  notice  of  what  would  now  bo  Gist^'roieiiMis,  sed  Cisterciensibus  minime 

fltyled  an  "addolorata,"  a  oowherdt^e  subjectus"   (839).     He  seems  to  have 

named   Alpia,  of  the  diocese  of  Sens,  been  in  some  trouble  with  the  heads  of 

about   1180,  by  Robert  of  Auxerre,  in  the  Cistercian  order  in  1192.    Capit. 

Buuq.  xyiu.  248.  (vener.  c.   12,    in    Martene,  Thes.   iy. 

^  Bchrockh,,  xxviii.  30 ;  M.  Paris  says  1274. 
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raries,**  he  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  important  persons  : 
both  ecclesiastical  and  secular.     His  labours  on  the  obscurer! 
parts  of  Scripture  were  encouraged  and  approved  by  three  suc- 
cessive popes — Lucius,  Urban,  and  Clement.*    Eichard  of  Eng-  . 
land  and  Philip  of  France,  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land, 
held  conferences  with  him  at  Messina,  when  it  is  said  that 
Bichard  was  greatly  impressed  by  the  prophecies  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  have  derived  from  the  Apocalypse;*'  and  in  1191,  he 
threw  himself  in  the  way  of  Henry  VI.  with  such  effect,  that  the 
emperor  was  persuaded  to  desist  from  his  ravages  and  cruelties^ 
and  requested  him  to  expound  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah.™ 

Joachim  is  described  as  remarkable  not  only  for  piety,  but  for 
modesty."*  The  gift  which  he  claimed  was  not  that  of  prophecy, 
but  of  understanding.®  This  gift,  however,  was  supposed  to  have 
rendered  him  independent  of  the  ordinary  means  of  learning; 
for  it  is  said  that,  until  supematurally  enlightened,  he  was 
wholly  illiterate ;  and  hence  it  was  natural  that  he  should  de- 
nounce the  method  ^  of  the  schoolmen,  whose  attempts  to  attain 
to  spiritual  knowledge,  by  means  of  their  own  reason,  he  likened 
to  the  efforts  of  the  men  of  Sodom  to  break  in  the  door  of  Lot's 
house — the  house  of  contemplation,^  Thus  he  was  led  to  make 
a  violent  attack  on  Peter  Lombard's  doctrine  as  to  the  Trinity, 
and  to  draw  on  himself  in  consequence  the  censure  of  the  fourth 

^  Benedict  of  Peterborougli  Bays  that  ■  Vita»  vii.  82. 

many    learned    men    oontroyerted    big  <>  R.  GoggeshaUe,  839 ;  Vine.  BelloT. 

riews,  **  lamen  sub  judice  Us  est "  (638).  xxix.  40 ;  W.  Nangis.  a.d.  1 186  (Dacher. 

Cf.  Bob.  Altiss.  in  Reo.  des  Hist  xyiii.  Bpicil.  iii.) ;  Habn,  ill.  82. 

258 ;  Anon.  Carthus.  de  Religionum  ori-  p  Coggesh.   839  ;    Chron.   Turon,  in 

gine,  c.  28  (Martene  Coll.  AmpL  vi.  61).  Martene.  Coll.  Ampl.  v.  1026. 

»  Vita,  4 ;  Acta  SS.  p^.  480-1 ;  Clem.  «i  Hahn,  iiL  126.    I  cannot  pretend 

in.  Ep.  68  ( Patrol,  cciv.) ;  Tiiab.  iv.  to    any  acquaintance    with  Joechim's 

104.  writings,  except  through  the  medium  of 

^  Ben.  Pet.  1.  o. ;  R.  Cog^eshalle,  in  other  works,  especially  the  *  Acta  Sane- 
Mart.  Coll.  Ampliss.  y.  839 ;  Rob.  Altiss.  torum '  for  May  29  ;  yol.  iii.  of  Hahn*8 
in  Rec.  des  Hist  xyiii.  259 ;  Anon.  Car-  *  Ketzergeschiehte ;'  and  some  papers  by 
thus.  1.  c. ;  Vine.  Bellov.  xxix.  40.  See  the  late  Hon.  Algernon  Herbert  in  the 
Tirab.  iy.  106.  British   Mtigazine,  xvi.-xviii.    There  is 

■»  Vita,  7 ;  Acta  SS.  482 ;  Sicard.  in  also  a  good  article  on  him  by  C.  Schmidt 

Patrol.,   582.    It  is  said  that  Henry's  in  Herzog's  EncyclopiBdia.  Of  the  works 

Germans,  1q  indignation  at  the  abbot's  ascribed  to  him,   Hahn  considers   the 

interference,  exclaimed,  •*  Quanta  mala  •  Concordia  Vetcris  et  Novi  Tcstam.'  the 

latent  sub  cucullaistal"  (Vitayii.p.29.)  'Psaltorium    Decern    Chonlarum,*  and 

He  was  called  to  attend  on  the  Empress  the  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse,  to  be 

Constance^  and  found  her  seated.     On  genuine,  while    the   conmientaries    on 

her  expressing  a  wish  to  confess,  he  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  are  much  interpo- 

told  her  that  he  could  not  hear  her  lated,  if  not  spurious — ^being  marked  oy 

unless  die  would  descend  from  her  chair  a  want  of  the  modesty  which  pervades 

of  state  and  sit  like  the  penitent  Ma^-  the  genuine  writings,  a  greater  pretence 

dttlene  at  the  feet  of  him  who  was  m  of  definiteuess,  and  a  greater  tenderness 

the  place  of  Christ  To  this  she  humbly  towards  the  faults  of  the  Roman  Church, 

submitted.    lb.  81.  83-6.    Comp.  Neond.  vii  306. 
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conncil,^  as  haying  Tented  a  Iicrcsy  very  like  tritheism.* 
MIA  his  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  however,  was  connected  one 
ifdiechief  parts  of  his  prophetical  system — the  doctrine  of  the 
States,  in  which  the  government  of  the  world  was  eon- 
i^  fated  by  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Godhead  respectively. 
^  Ihflse  states  were  not  wholly  distinct  in  time ;  for  one  was  said 
«>.  Id  begin  when  another  was  at  its  height,  and  as  the  earlier  state 
(k  oded,  the  next  attained  to  its  height  of  '' fi-uctification'*  or 
"dttity."  Thns^the  first  state,  in  which  men  lived  according  to 
ihe  flesh,  began  with  Adam,  reached  its  clarity  in  Abraham,  and 
coded  with  Zacharias,  the  father  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  The 
iBOQiul  state,  which  is  divided  between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit, 
began  with  Elijah,  and  reached  clarity  in  Zacharias;  the  third 
vf  I  kgan  with  St.  Benedict,  and  its  clarity — the  outpouring  of  the 
i»f  Spizit  npon  all  flesh — was  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  forty-second 
generation  from  the  Nativity — t.e,,  in  the  year  1260.*  The  cha- 
ncier and  mutual  relation  of  these  states  wore  illustrated  by  a 
rariety  of  comparisons.  In  the  first,  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom 
d  GU)d  was  shown  as  by  stars  in  the  darkness  of  night ;  the  second 
as  the  dawn,  and  the  third  as  the  perfect  day."*  The  three 
answered  to  the  respective  attributes  of  the  Divine  Persons — 
power,  wisdom,  and  love.*  The  letter  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  of  the  Father ;  the  letter  of  the  New  Testament,  of  the 
Bon ;  and,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  proccedeth  from  both  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  so  under  Ids  dispensation  the  spirit  of  both  Testa- 
ments would  be  manifested.^  The  first  was  the  state  of  slavery ; 
the  second,  of  filial  service ;  the  third,  of  friendship  and  free- 
dom.* There  was  first  the  state  of  married  persons  ;  next,  that 
of  clerks ;  lastly,  tliat  of  monks,  hermits,  and  contemplatives.* 
The  three  were  respectively  typified  in  St.  Peter,  who  represents 
the  power  of  faith ;  in  St.  Paul,  the  representative  of  knowledge  ; 
and  in  St  John,  the  representative  of  love  and  contemplation, 
who  was  to  tarry  till  his  Lord  should  come.^    According  to  this 

'  CSan.  2,  aj).  1215.    The  conon  goes        •  Sec  Hahn,  iii.  80-8;  Brit.  Mag.  xvL 

on    io   forbid    that   its    condcmnution  492. 
shuuld  be  made  a  ground  for  decrj'ing        *  Hnhn,  iii.  lOG-115. 
Joochim  and  bid  order;  and  Honoriua        "  lb.  108.  *  lb.  127. 

IIL  declared  that  it  was  not  to  bo  un-        y  lb  110, 125-0.   J.tficbim  Mipix»««ed  a 

di'iytood  88  condumnlug  any  otlicr  of  hid  twolvifold  iindorHtflndinpj  of  Scrijiturt — 

looks  than  the  one  in  which  he  had  historical,  niond,  tn^jKilo^'ical,  contom- 

attttcked  P.  Lombard  (Vita,  5 ;  cf.  Acta  phitivo,  annjrogiful,   and  niystinil,  the 

KH.  482-5;  Decret.  Gregorii.  I.,  i.  1,  2 ;  last  Win*?  of  seven  kinda.    lb.  131-157. 
Kaynald.  1220.  31).    Tlmt  thin  waa  the        «  lb.  108.  •  lb.  107. 

•  Fiwltc-rium.*     see    Halm,     iii.    89-90        ^  lb.  1 12 ;  Neand.  vii.  310-7  (,Joh.  xxi, 

(quoting  Kngelburdt;.  22). 
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system,  the  world  was  on  the  eve  of  a  great  change ;  the  first  . 
sixty  years  of  the  thirteenth  century — the  last  years  of  the 
forty-two  generations  between  the  Incarnation  and  the  consiim-  - 
mation  of  all  things — were  to  be  a  middle  period ;  and  in  the 
last  three  years  and  a  half  of  this  time,  Antichrist  would  come.* 
It  is  said  that  Joachim  told  Eichard  of  England  that  Antichrist 
was  already  bom  at  Eome ;  and  that  the  king  replied  that  ia 
that  case  he  must  be  no  other  than  the  reigning  pope,  Clement.* 
But  Joachim  looked  for  Antichrist  to  arise  from  among  the 
Patarenes,  and  expected  him  to  be  supported  by  an  antipope, 
who  would  stir  him  up  against  the  faithful,  as  Simon  Magus- 
stirred  up  Nero.® 

Against  the  existing  clergy,  Joachim  inveighed  in  the  strongest 
tenns,  and  he  especially  denounced  the  con-uptions  of  the  Eoman 
cardinals,  legates,  and  court,  while  he  spoke  with  peculiar  reve- 
rence  of  the  papacy  itself/  He  regarded  Rome  as  being  at  once 
Jerusalem  and  Babylon — Jerusalem,  as  the  seat  of  the  papacy; 
Babylon,  as  the  seat  of  the  empire,  committing  fornication  with 
the  kings  of  the  earth.*  For  he  regarded  the  German  empire 
with  especial  abhorrence,  and  denounced  all  reliance  of  the 
church  on  secular  help ;  the  bondage  of  the  church  under  the 
empire  was  the  Babylonian  captivity ;  the  popes,  in  relying  on 
the  king  of  France,  were  leaning  on  a  broken  reed  which  would 
surely  pierce  their  hands.**  On  account  of  the  connexion  with 
the  Byzantine  empire,  as  well  as  of  its  errors  as  to  the  Holy 
Ghost,  he  very  strongly  censures  the  Greek  church,  which  he 
compares  to  Israel,  while  the  Roman  church  is  typified  by 
Judah  ;  yet,  according  to  that  comparison,  he  supposes  the 
eastern  church  to  contain  a  remnant  of  faithful  ones,  like  those 
seven  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal.  The  only 
merit  which  he  acknowledges  in  the  Greeks  is,  that  among 
them  the  order  of  monks  and  hermits  originated.*     These  he 

«  Brit.  Mag.  XTi.  370-1 ;    Hahn,  iii  adultnm,  et  diem    iudicii   imminere." 

118.  (Patrol,  clx.  398.)     Was  this  Joachim? 

«*  Ben.  Petrib.  635-6 ;  Hovodcn,  388,  As  to  the  expectation  of  Antichrist  in 

h;  R.  Coggesh.  839.     Henco  Baronius  that  age»  see  Will,  do  Nangis,  a.d.  1175. 

was  led  to  style  Joachim  •'pseudo  pro-  ®  Neand,  vil  312-3;  Hahu,  iii.  llG-7. 

pheta"   (1190.  8);  but  the  Bollandists  f  Hahn,  iii.  101-2.    Mr.  Herbert  cou- 

try  to  vindicate  the  abbot  by  saying  sidcrs  Joicliim's  system  as  a  deep  plot, 

that  under  the  name  of  Antichrist  Fre-  concerted  with  the  popes.     Brit.  Mag. 

derick  II.  was  meant  (Acta  SS.  Man.  xvi.  404. 

29,  pp.  488-9).    The  chronicle  of  Mor-  k  Neand.  vii.   310;   Gieselor,  II.,  ii. 

temar  says  under  the  date  of  1210 —  353;  Brit.  Mag.  371-2. 

«  Hoc  tempore  fuit  ^uidam  pseudopro-  »•  Neand.  vii.  805,  310-1 ;  Halm,  iii. 

pheto,  qui  dioebat  antichristum  jam  esse  113-6.                     >  Hahn,  iii.  105-6. 
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OBsideni  to  be  figured  in  Jacob,  wliilc  the  secular  clergy  are  as 
Eau.'  The  seculars  were  to  perish  as  martyrs  in  the  final  con- 
tnt  with  Antichrist ;  and  after  the  fall  of  Antichrist,  the  monks 
m1  lonld  shine  forth  in  glory.™  Thus  the  Papacy  was  to  triumph, 
t"- Ite  its  triumph  was  to  be  shared  by  the  monks  only;  and 
i^  I  Joachim's  view  of  the  final  state  of  liberty  and  enlightenment, 
a  Aroogh  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  excluded  the 
Med  of  any  human  teachers." 

That  Joachim's  works  have  been   largely   tampered  with, 

ippears  to  be  unquestioned ;   and  this  was  the  case-  with  a 

{MUBage  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  fon^told  the  rise  of 

the  Dominican  and  the  Franciscan  orders.*^      In  lis  original 

diape,  the  prophecy  contained  nothing  beyond  what  might  have 

ken  conjectured  by  his  natural  sagacity :  he  speaks  of  two  indi- 

( TJdoals,  who  are  to  begin  the  contest  with  Antichrist,  and  he 

'  nems  to  expect  that  these  will  arise  from  among  the  Cister- 

eims.     But  in   its  later  form  the  two  men  become  two  new 

crdeiB,  which  are  to  preach  the  "Everlasting  Gospel,"^  to  con- 

lert  Jews  and  Mahometans,  and  to  gather  out  the  faithful  rem- 

laot  of  the  Greek  church,  that  it  may  be  nnitod  to  the  Ivoman ; 

and  the  characteristics  of  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  are 

marked  with  a  precision  which  proves  the  spnrionsness  of  the 

passage.     And  as,  of  the  two  new  orders,  the  Franciscans  are 

preferred,  it  would  seem  that  the  forgery  is  rather  to  bo  traced 

to  them  than  to  the  Dominicans.^ 

That  there  was  much  danger  in  Joachim's  speculations  is  evi- 
dent, although  he  protested  that  his  belief  was  entirely  in 
aoeordance  with  that  of  the  church ; '  yet  it  would  be  a  mistake 
(however  natural)  to  suppose  that  he  meant  to  represent  Christi- 
anity itself  as  something  temporary  and  transitory.  For  he 
speaks  only  of  two  Testaments,  and  these  are  to  be  followed, 
not  by  a  third,  but  by  an  enlightenment  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  two.'  And  his  reputation,  supported  on  one  side  by  papal 
approbation  of  his  works  and  of  his  order,  while  on  tho  other 
side  it  was  disparaged  by  the  General  Council's  condemnation  of 
liis  doctrine  as  to  the  Trinity — continued  to  be  of  a  mixed  and 

^  Hahn,  iii.  110.                 »  11).  119.  p  novolntion,    xiv.    6.      Sic    btlow, 

■  N«amL  vii.  320;    Brit.  Mag.  xvi.  Bouk  VIL.  c.  viii.  2. 

4D8.  Beqq.  *»  St  n  Acfci  SS.  402 ;  llulin,  iii.  1 10- 

•  Tli«XKLAppol(I.Vitn8.Dominic'i.58;  12i:   (iiostlor,  II.,  ii.  354;  Brit.  Mag. 


Lib.  Cunfonnitotuiu  S.  Franc.   1()*-J7*;    x\'i.  3(;8. 

Acta  SS.  Aug.,  t  iv.,  370;   Wadding,        ^  D'ArR^ntR-.  i.  121 

i.  15.  •  Neand.  vii.  318-0. 
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doubtful  kind.  Notwithstanding  that  the  gift  of  miracles*  as 
well  as  that  of  prophecy,  was  claimed  for  him,  an  attempt  to 
procure  his  canonization  at  Eome  in  1346  was  unsuccessful;^ 
but  he  has  obtained  at  the  hands  of  the  great  Florentine  poet 
a  place  among  the  beatified  spirits  in  Paradise.^ 

*  Acta  SS.  463,  seqq.  Salimbeno's  very  curious  and  amusing 

"  Brit.  Mag.  xvi.  3G7.  Noel  Alexandre    memoirs  afTord    throughout    incidental 

thinkH  him  guilty  of  error,  but  not  of  he-    evidence  of  the  great  popularity  of  such 

resy.    Gent.  XIII.,  Dias.  ii.,  t  xvi.  16-20.    prophecies  as   Joachim  s  in    the   13th 

C£  Murat.  Antiq.  Ital.  iii. 


*  St.  Bonaventura  is  supposed  to  be 
the  speaker — 

«  E  loopml  da  Uto 
JI  Calavreee  abate  Gioacchino, 
l>i  ^irlto  prufotioo  dotato." 

^Faradito,  ziL  139-HL 


century. 
947-8. 


"> 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

I.  The  Hierarchy. 

(1.)  By  the  labours  of  Gregory  the  Seventh  and  his  followers 
the  papacy  was  exalted,  not  only  in  opposition  to  the  secular 
powers,  but  in  its  relations  to  the  rest  of  the  hierarchy;  and 
the  continual  increase  of  its  influence  over  the  whole  church 
was  unchecked  by  those  frequent  displays  of  insubordination 
among  the  subjects  of  its  temporal  power  which  compelled  the 
popes  of  this  time  to  be  in  great  part  exiles  from  their  city.' 
While  emperors,  instead  of  confirming  the  elections  of  popes, 
as  in  earlier  times,  were  fain  to  seek  the  papal  confirmation  of 
their  own  election — while  they  and  other  sovereigns  were  re- 
quired to  hold  the  pope's  stirrup,  to  walk  as  grooms  by  the  side 
of  his  horse,^  and  to  kiss  his  feet*^ — while  it  was  taught  that 
kingdoms  were  held  under  him,  and  that  the  highest  earthly 
dignities  were  conferred  by  him** — the  principles  of  Gregory 
went  beyond  those  of  the  False  Decretals  by  making  St  Peter's 
successor  not  merely  the  highest  authority  in  the  church,  but 
the  sole  authority — all  other  spiritual  power  being  represented 
as  held  by  delegation  from  him.®  Thus  Innocent  II.  told  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1139  that  all  ecclesiastical  dignity  was  de- 
rived from  the  Eoman  see  by  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure,  and  that 
it  could  not  be  lawfully  held  except  by  the  pope's  permission/ 
We  have  seen  that  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  pope  was  exacted  of 
St  Boniface,  when  sent  as  a  missionary  bishop  into  Germany;^ 
and  in  other  special  cases,  such  oaths  had  been  sometimes  re- 
quired.    Now,  however,  an  important  change  was  introduced 

•  The  combination  of  vast  influence  at  gucs  that  the  "  kmg  of  Germany"  could 

a   dii^itance  with  impotence  at  homo  is  not  be  really  emperor,    v.  10. 
expressed  by   Giraldus    Cambren«is  in        «  This    was    required    by   Gregory's 

his  verses  on  leavhjg  Homo  (Wharton,  "  Dictates."    See  vol.  ii,  p.  610  (587) ; 

Ang.  Sac.  iL  434)—  Gieseler,  H.,  il  224. 
Mirum  qu»  Roma?  modlcoa  sententla  Pap®  ^  See  Planck,  FV.,  ii.  725. 

Non  movet,  hie  regum  8C<»ptra  movere  potest  I  e  Planck,  IV.,   iL   613-5;  Neand.  vii. 

Qtuc  minimo«  minime  censura  cocrcet  in  urbe,  Ofjo  .   (^ipsrd   II    ii    222 

Seevit  In  orbe  fremens,  celaaque  loca  premens.  ^  ,   '  !!;  ^     .  1     ,' ,.  *  .     .*  x„j:„«  •» 

Cui  male  ftublntiw  Romaj  non  ccderet  h<.rtu»,  ^  "  Qu"«l  feodallS  JUTIS  consuetudine. 

Mtitur  ad  nuium  flecUrc  rcgna  suum."  Chron.  Mauriniac.  in  PatroL  clxxx.  168, 

•»  From  this  the  Greek  Cinnamus  ar-        ^  VoL  ii.,  p.  105  (07). 
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by  Gregory,  who  in  1079  exacted  of  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia  a 
new  episcopal  oath,  which  was  in  part  modelled  on  the  oath  of 
secular  fealty,  and  which  thus  implied  a  feudal  dependance  of  the 
bishop  on  the  pope,  as  the  source  of  all  his  powers.^  By  Gre- 
gory himself  this  was  not  imposed  on  any  others  than  metro- 
politans and  his  own  immediate  suflFragans ;  but  in  no  long  time 
it  was  exacted  of  all  bishops,*  who  now  professed  to  hold  their 
office  not  only  "  by  the  grace  of  God,"  but  also  by  that  "  of  the 
apostolic  see."*  In  some  instances,  Gregory  appeared  to  scruple 
as  to  interfering  with  the  ancient  right  of  metropolitans  to  con- 
secrate their  suffragans;  and  even  later  popes  thought  it  well 
to  make  courteous  apologies  for  having  invaded  the  metropolitan 
privileges  by  such  acts.™  But  Gregory's  council  of  1080  had 
decreed  that  the  election  of  bishops  should  be  approved  by 
the  pope  or  the  metropolitan ;°  and,  as  bishops-elect  became 
more  and  more  disposed  to  flock  to  Bome  (especially  in  cases 
of  disputed  election,  as  to  which  the  popes  claimed,  and  in 
most  cases  established  before  the  end  of  the  century,  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  decide**),  the  power  of  confirmation  and  consecra- 
tion was  gradually  transferred  from  the  metropolitans  to  the 
pope  alone.^ 

The  exercise  of  penitential  discipline  was  also  now  assumed 
by  the  popes  in  a  greater  degree,**  although  they  still  make  occa- 
sional professions  of  respecting  the  rights  of  the  local  bishops.*" 
The  fondness  for  appealing  to  Bome  in  every  case  is  a  subject  of 
complaint,  not  only  on  the  part  of  princes,  such  as  Henry  IL  of 
England,  but  of  such  ecclesiastics  as  Hildebert  of  Tours*  and 
Bernard.*  Gregory  the  Eighth  complained  of  being  distracted 
by  needless  appeals,  and  tried  to  check  the  practice ;  ^  but  his 
pontificate  was  too  short  to  have  much  effect.     As  excommuni- 

^  Cono.  Rom,  a.d.  1079,  in  Patrol.  Gervas.    Dorob.    in   Twysden,    1444-G. 

Gxlviii.  812-3.  Pasclml  II.,  on  being  requeeted  to  con- 

*  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  621-G ;  Gieseler,  II.,  eocrate  an  Icelandic  bishop,  referred  hiin 

233-5.    Balph  do  Diceto  mentiona  with  to  tho  archbiahop  of  Lund.     Miintcr, 

a  strong  appearance  of  distaste  the  exac-  ii.  87.                                    "  Can.  (j. 

tion  of  a  new  oath  from  Hubert,  arch-  <>  Planck,  IV.,  iL  49,  G3-4. 

bishop  of  Canterbury,  a.d.  1193.    Twys-  p  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  632,  G82-3  ;  Gicscl. 

den,  G71.  II.,  ii.  23G. 

k  '•  Dei  et  apostoUcas  sedis  gratia  epi»-  *  Gioael.  IL  ii.  239. 

copns.'*    The  first  instance  of  this  form  '  See  Alex.  III.,  Ep.  134  (PatroL  cc.^ ; 

is  said  to  be  in  the  will  of  Amatus  of  Gervas.  Dorob.  in  Twysden,- 13G4.    Sc-o 

Kusoo  fseo  vol.  ii.,  p.  441),  a.d.  1093.  Gregory  VII.*s  letter  to  Henry,  bishop 

Giesel.  II.,  ii.  237.  who  says  that  Tho-  of  Liege.    Ep.  vi  4  (Patrol,  clxviii.). 

massin  (I.,  i.  60.  cc.  9  and  19)  is  very  ■  Ep.  ii.  41  (Patrol,  clxxi.). 

incorrect  on  the  subject.  *  Bee  p.  69 ;    also  Ep.  178  (Patrol. 

«  See     Planck,    IV.,    ii.     677-682 ;  clxxxii.  340). 

Bohmidt,  ii.  527;   Helmold*   I   80-2;  «  Ep.  15  (Patrol,  ccii.). 
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cation  deprived  of  the  power  of  appearing  in  ecclesiastical  courts, 
liBhops  and  archdeacons  sometimes  resorted  to  it  as  a  means 
fbr  the  prevention  of  appeals;  but  this  was  forbidden  by  the 
Lateran  C!ouncil  of  1179.'' 

But  it  was  not  by  appeals  only  that  causes  were  transferred 
from  the  provinces  to  llie  Boman  court.  There  was  a  tendency 
to  cany  questions  at  once  to  the  pope — passing  over  the  local 
authorities  to  whose  jurisdiction  they  in  the  first  instance  be- 
longed;^ and  the  reservation  of  "greater  causes"  to  the  pope 
alone  became  more  and  more  injurious  to  the  rights  of  the 
biahopB  and  metroi)olitans.  Among  these  causes  were  canoniza- 
tion, which  (as  we  have  already  seen)  was  for  the  first  time 
reserved  to  the  holy  see  by  Alexander  III.,'  and  dispensations 
as  to  marriage,  oaths,  translation  of  bishops,  and  other  matters. 
Dispensations,  in  the  sense  of  a  license  granted  beforehand  to 
do  something  which  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  the  church,  had 
been  unknown  in  earlier  times,  when  the  only  kind  of  dispensa- 
tion granted  was  a  forgiveness  of  past  irregularity.^  But  now  popes 
b^an  to  claim  the  right  of  granting  dispensations  beforehand,  and 
of  exercising  this  power  in  all  parts  of  the  church,  concurrently 
with  the  local  bishops.  In  this,  as  in  other  tilings,  the  tendency 
of  the  age  led  men  to  apply  to  the  pope  or  to  his  legates  rather 
than  to  their  own  bishops ;  and  thus  by  degrees  the  pope's  au- 
thority in  such  matters,  from  having  been  concurrent  with  that 
of  the  bishops,  was  established  as  exclusive  by  Innocent  III.^ 

Among  the  means  of  enforcing  the  idea  that  all  ecclesiastical 
power  belonged  to  the  pope,  the  system  of  legation  was  the  chief. 
In  former  times,  the  only  representatives  whom  the  popes  had 
maintained  in  foreign  countries  were  their  *' apocrisiaries "  at 
Constantinople,  or  at  the  court  of  the  earlier  Frankish  emperors ;  ° 
at  a  later  date,  such  legates  as  were  sent  forth  were  employed 
only  on  special  occasions,  and  for  some  particular  business.  But 
from  the  time  of  Leo  DL,  legates  were  appointed  with  com- 
missions unlimited  either  as  to  the  nature  of  their  business  or  as 
to  the  duration  of  their  power ;  and  this  system  was  developed 
by  Gregory  VII.  so  that  every  country  had  its  regular  legate — 

>  Cdn.  6.  to  break  the  canons,  but  a  declaration 

7  Planck,  rV.,  ii.  16C,  eeqq.  that  they  were  not  held  lo  apply  in  tho 

■  Vol.  ii.,   p.  535   (490) ;    Schriickh,  particular  case.    Planck,  IV.,  ii.  600. 

xxvii.  97 ;  Gicaeler,  H..  ii.  239.  ^  lb.  661-0 ;    Schioekh,  xxvii.  320; 

•  Sometimes  an  ap{)areut  breach  of  Gicjseler,  II.,  ii.  227. 

the  canons  liad  been  »anctionetl  before-  «  De  ^kirca,  1.  v.,  cc.  16-S;  Planck, 

Land — e.  (/.,  the  translation  of  a  bishop.  lY.,  U.  040, 

Tiiii},  bowovcr,  was  uot  really  a  liceuso 
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whether  one  of  the  local  prelates,  or  an  emissary  sent  directly 
from  the  i)apal  court.^  These  legates,  according  to  Gregory, 
were  to  be  heard  even  as  the  pope  himself.®  It  had  before  been 
held  tliat  the  pope,  on  personally  visiting  a  country,  might 
summon  the  bishops  to  a  council;  and  now  this  power  was 
extended  to  the  legates,  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the 
metropolitans/  The  legates  acted  everywhere  as  the  highest 
authorities,  although  themselves  perhaps  in  no  higher  order 
than  that  of  deacon  or  subdeacon.  They  cited  metropolitans  and 
all  bishops  under  pain  of  suspension,  deposed  bishops,  wrested 
cases  from  the  ordinary  courts,  and  threatened  the  vengeance  of 
the  pope  against  all  who  might  oppose  them.*  Yet  the  alliance 
of  these  Soman  emissaries  was  so  important  to  bishops,  and  espe- 
cially in  strengthening  them  against  the  secular  power,  that  few 
bishops  dared  to  provoke  their  enmity.^  The  assumption,  the 
rapacity,  the  corruption  of  the  legates  were  excessive  and  even 
proverbial.  They  were  authorised  to  draw  their  maintenance  from 
the  countries  which  they  passed  through,  as  well  as  from  those 
to  which  they  were  destined,*  and  no  limits  were  set  to  the 
demands  which  they  were  allowed  to  make  for  procurations,  so 
that  John  of  Salisbury  speaks  of  them  as  "raging  in  the  pro- 
vinces as  if  Satan  had  gone  forth  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord  for  the  scourging  of  the  church."^ 

Bernard,  in  a  letter  to  a  cardinal  of  Ostia,  has  given  a  remark- 
able picture  of  another  cardinal,  named  Jordan,  in  the  character 
of  legate  to  France — "  He  has  passed  from  nation  to  nation,  and 
from  one  kingdom  to  another  people,  everywhere  leaving  foul 
and  horrible  traces  among  us.  He  is  said  to  have  everywhere 
committed  disgraceful  things ;  to  have  carried  off  the  spoils  of 
churches;  to  have  promoted  pretty  little  boys™  to  ecclesiastical 
honours  wherever  he  could ;  and  to  have  wished  to  do  so  where 
he  could  not.  Many  have  bought  themselves  off,  that  he  might 
not  come  to  them ;  those  whom  he  could  not  visit,  he  taxed  and 
squeezed  by  means  of  messengers.  In  schools,  in  courts,  the 
places  where  roads  meet>   he  has  made  himself  a  by-word. 

*  De  Marca,  I.  vi.,  cc.  30,  seqq. ;  him  as  "  LatUditer  inoedens  per  An- 
Schrockh,  xxvii.  74  ;  Planck,  IV.,  iL  gliam."  ^  Schruckh,  xxvii.  75. 
C41.  G54.                                                           *  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  645-6,  653-6. 

•  See  vol.  il,  p.  G18  (574).  ^  Polycratic.  v.  16  (Patrol,  cxcix.  580^ ; 
'  Planck,  IV..  ii.  ()97-8.  of.  viii.  17  (coL  783).  For  similar  qno- 
»  lb.  G42-3.    See  the  accounts  of  John    tations  from  Ivo  and  others,  see  Giosit'lcr, 

of  Crema,  by  Gervas.  Dorob.  (1G63),  and    II.,  ii.  245;   Neander  viL,  273-4.    Seo, 
of  AUxjrt  (afterwards  Gregory  VIII.),    too,  Martcnc,  Coll.  Ampl.  iv.  212, 
by  R.  do  Dieotu  (603),  who  describes       ■  "FormofioIoBpuenw." 
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Secolara  and  religious,  all  speak  ill  of  him ;  the  poor,  the  monks 
and  the  clergy  complain  of  him.*'°  In  some  cases,  sovereigns 
obtained  a  promise  from  the  pope  that  legates  should  not  be 
lent  into  their  dominions  without  their  consent ;°  but  such  pro- 
mises were  sometimes  broken,  and  were  more  frequently  evaded 
by  committing  the  business  of  legates  to  persons  who  were  styled 
by  some  other  title  ;^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  kings  sometimes 
excluded  or  expelled  legates  from  their  territories,  or  made 
them  swear  before  admittance  that  they  would  do  no  mischief.'^ 

The  pretensions  of  popes  with  regard  to  councils  rose  higher. 
Princes  now  no  longer  convoked  such  assemblies,  as  in  former 
times;  indeed  the  emperors  hud  no  longer  that  general  sway 
which  would  have  procured  for  any  order  of  theirs  obedience  from 
the  subjects  of  other  sovereigns/  The  councils  of  Fiacenza  and 
Clermont  were  summoned  by  Urban  II.  on  his  own  authority,  in 
reliance  on  the  general  excitement  in  favoiu:  of  the  crusading 
cause.  For  such  a  step  the  ground  had  been  laid  by  Gregory's 
sommoning  bishops  from  all  quarters  to  his  Lenten  synods  at 
Bome;'  and  in  the  new  episcopal  oath  there  was  a  promise  of 
attendance  at  all  councils  to  which  the  bi^ihop  should  be  cited 
by  the  pope.*  The  claims  which  had  been  set  up  for  the  popes 
in  the  False  Decretals^  were  now  more  than  realized;  for  it  was 
held  that  provincial  councils  required  the  pope's  authority,  not 
only  to  confirm  them,  but  to  summon  them.^  And  for  all  such 
assemblies  there  was  the  dread  of  an  appeal  to  Home,  with 
the  knowledge  that  appeals  were  likely  to  be  favourably  enter- 
tained.^ Towards  councils  themselves,  also,  the  pope's  tone 
became  higher  than  before ;  thus  Paschal  II.,  in  answer  to  the 
objection  that  the  new  episcopal  oath  had  not  been  sanctioned 
by  any  council,  declares  that  the  pope  is  sufficient  witliout  a 
oooncil,  although  a  council  is  not  sufficient  without  the  pope.* 

A  sort  of  infallibility  now  began  to  be  claimed  for  the  popes — 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  our  Lord  s  words  to  St.  Peter,  "  I  have 
prayed  for  thee  that  thy  faith  fail  not"*    Yet  this  official  infalli- 

■  Ep.  290.  Petrib.  145;  Horotlen.  3G5. 

•  See  voL  ii.  p.  754  (693).     From  '  Plauek,  IV.,  ii.  674. 

Alexander  III.'s  writing  to  Louis  VII.  •  Schrikjkh,    xxvii.  98-100  ;   Planck, 

that  he  would  make  Bccket  in  his  exile  IV.,  ii.  689-692. 

legate    for  France,    "  duinmodo    regiaa  '  Patrol,  cxlviii.  813.    See  Giesel.  II., 

Tolontati  sederet  et    beneplacito    tuo  *'  ii.  233-4.          »  See  vol  ii.  p.  286  (^269). 

(Ep.  417),  Planck  infers  that  tln^re  was  «  Planck,  III.,  ii.  684. 

•uch  a  compact  with  the  French  king.  t  Schn'ickli,  xxvii.  96. 

(IV^  ii.  650.)  »  Kp.  50r,.     Patrol,  clxxiii. 

9  Phmck,  650-1.  *  Liiko  xxii.  32.     Sou  quotations  in 

4  See  e.  g,  Gervas.  Dorob.  1434 ;  Ben.  Gicscler,  II.,  ii.  228. 
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bility  was  not  supposed  to  secure  the  pope  against  personal 
errors ;  and  Gratian  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  certain  words 
of  Gregory  U.  are  utterly  opposed  not  only  to  the  canons,  but 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the  apostles.** 

(2.)  In  consequence  of  the  agitation  excited  by  Hildebrand, 
the  election  of  bishops  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and 
more  especially  of  the  canons  of  cathedrals.  It  was,  indeed, 
admitted  by  the  hierarchical  writers  that,  according  to  the  pre- 
cedent of  early  times,  the  laity  ought  to  have  some  part  in  the 
election.  But  those  whom  such  writers  were  willing  to  admit  as 
representatives  of  the  laity  were  the  great  retainers  and  officers 
of  the  church;  the  sovereign  was  declared  to  be  shut  out 
from  all  share  in  the  choice;^  and,  after  the  pattern  of  papal 
elections,  which  were  now  confined  to  the  cardinals  alone,  the 
elections  of  bishops  soon  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  cathedral 
dergy  exclusively.*  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  change  in 
the  manner  of  appointment,  instead  of  doing  away  with  that  cor- 
ruption which  had  been  the  subject  of  such  indignant  denuncia- 
tions, had  only  the  effect  of  transferring  it  from  courtiers  to 
canons ;  and  in  its  new  form  it  worked  worse  than  before,  inas- 
much as  the  clergy  might  choose  a  bishop  with  a  view  of  bene- 
fiting by  his  defects,  or  might  make  a  bargain  with  him  more 
injurious  to  the  church  than  any  that  could  be  made  by  a  lay- 
man.® Jealousies,  intrigues,  and  disputed  rights,  which  led  to 
long  and  ruinous  suits,  and  sometimes  to  actual  war,  now  became 
rife,  and  Frederick  Barbarossa  had  probably  good  reason  for 
declaring  in  a  well-known  speech  that  the  bishops  appointed  by 
the  imperial  power  had  been  better  than  those  whom  the  clergy 
chose  for  themselves.^ 

In  many  countries,  however,  the  sovereigns  still  retained  their 
influence.  In  France,  England,  and  Spain,  the  king's  license 
Was  necessary  before  an  election,  and  his  confirmation  of  tho 
bishop-elect  was  also  necessary ;  while  in  the  Sicilies,  Hungary, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  the  kings  still  enjoyed  the  power  of 
nomination.^  The  appointment  of  archbishops  of  Canterbury 
was  the  subject  of  struggles  which  were  renewed  at  every 
vacancy,  as,  in  addition  to  the  claims  of  the  king  and  of  tho 

*»  Causa  n.,  qu.  vii.  c.  IS.   (Patrol,  (Patrol.  clxxx.X 

clxxxvii.)  '  Arnold.  Lubec.  iii.  17. 

«  E,  g.  Gerhoh.  in  Psalm.  Ixiv.  cc  26-7  f  Planck,  IV.  ii.  43 ;  Gieseler,  II.,  ii. 

(Patrol,  cxciv.) ;  Schiockh,  xxvii  101-2.  263 ;  Miinter,  ii.  63 ;  Hallam,  M.  A.,  i.  546. 

^  Noand.  vii.  276.  Hovcden    speaks    of    Philip   Augustus 

•  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  72-6.    See  a  letter  giving  up  by  treaty  to  Bichard  L,  in 

of  Conrad  to  Eugenius  in.  about  an  1199,  the  '*  donation  "  of  the  archbifihup- 

election  to  Utrecht    £p.  ad  £ug.  IS.  rick  of  Toura^  449. 
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■umkB  of  the  cathedral,  the  bishops  of  the  province  claimed 
a  share  in  the  election.^  The  most  remarkable  of  these  con- 
tests was  perhaps  that  which  followed  on  the  death 
of  Becket's  saecessor,  Bichard.  The  bishops  made  ^'^' 
choice  of  Baldwin,  bishop  of  Worcester,  but  the  monks  refused 
to  concur  in  this,  and  pretended  to  an  exclusive  right  of  election, 
which,  they  said,  had  been  confirmed  to  them  by  the  king  in 
penitence  for  the  death  of  St  Thomas.  This  claim  was  asserted 
with  such  obstinacy  as  to  provoke  Henry  to  exclaim  that  the 
prior  of  Canterbury,  Alan,  wished  to  be  a  second  pope  in  Eng- 
land;* but,  after  a  long  contest,  and  much  skilful  management 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  it  was  contrived  that  some  representa- 
tiTes  of  the  monks,  who  had  been  summoned  to  Westminster,^ 
should,  after  declaring  the  election  by  the  bishops  to  be  null, 
independently  elect  the  same  person  on  whom  the  choice  of  the 
bishops  and  of  the  king  had  already  fallen.^ 

Sovereigns  no  longer  ventured  to  found  bishopricks  without 
the  consent  of  popes ;  but  they  strongly  resisted  the  attempts 
of  the  popes  to  parcel  out  their  dominions  by  new  foundations 
or  new  arrangements  of  sees."*  Yet  we  have  seen  that  Henry  the 
lion,  of  Saxony,  although  his  rank  was  not  that  of  king  but  of 
dnke,  took  it  on  himself  to  erect  bishopricks  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, to  nominate  bishops,  and  to  grant  them  investiture." 

The  question  of  investiture,  after  the  long  contests  which  it 
had  occasioned,  was  settled  by  means  of  compromises.  We 
have  seen  how  this  was  arranged  in  England,  and  by  the  Con- 
cordat of  Worms  ;  and  also  that  in  lllD  the  form  of  investing 
by  ring  and  staff  was  not  used  in  France.®  But  the  substtmce 
of  investiture  still  remained.  A  distinction  was  drawn  between 
iomoffium  and  ligium — the  former  implying  general  faithfulness 
and  obedience,  while  the  other  included  an  obligation  to  serve 
the  feudal  lord  "against  all  men  who  may  live  or  die;"  and  it 

*  Soo  Liugarc],  ii.  311.  moctin*^  of  tho  hiHlmi)s,  and  chose  IIu- 

•  Gerva&  Dorob.  1468.  Alan,  after-  bcrt  Walt^T,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who 
wards  abbot  of  Towkubbury,  waa  ouo  of  had  Ixxiu  rceommendc^l  by  llichanl  I. 
Bt-ckct'fl  biographers.  in   a  letter    from    his  Gemian    prison 

k  One  way  in  which  tho  kings  cxer-  ((Jcrvas.  ir»83  ,  and  "qneiu  aliquo  spi- 

ciaed  influence  was  by  fixing  the  election  ritu  revrlante  prainovemut  ab  episcopis 

at  fiome  pkico  distant  from  the  CatliedraU  eligonduni/'     U.  do  Dieeto,  OCD. 

— perhaps  in  their  own  presence,— whero  •"  Thus  Philip  Augustus  would  not 

only  a  deputation  of  tho  electors  could  allow    Luidus    III.   to    niako    Did   an 

attend.    Lingard,  ii.  312.  archl)ishoi)rick,   against   tlio  claims   of 

>  See  Gervas.   1800,   1400-1174:  I)i-  Tours.     Schnkikh,  xxvii.  111. 

«jto,  620;    Ik'nwl.  J'otrib.  44-r) ;  Pauli,  "  P.  lOS.   S-e  lIelmoM,ii.,  1;  Arnold. 

iii  172-3.    After  the  death  of  tho  next  Lubec.  ii.  13.  28  :  iii.  0, 13. 

archbishop,  Beginald,  tho  monks  met  ^  Vol.  ii  pp.  737,  752,  757  (078,  091, 

on  the  day  before  that  appointud  for  tho  696;. 
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was  held  that  the  episcopal  homage,  being  unencumbered  with 
this  last  condition,  was  lawful.^  The  name  of  investiture  was 
applied  to  the  ceremony  of  homage,  and  Bernard  himself  speaks 
of  such  investiture  as  unobjectionable."*  Hugh  of  Fleury  wrote 
a  tract  vnth  the  intention  of  mediating  between  the  claims  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  State/  He  holds  that  temporal  as  w  ell 
as  spiritual  power  is  derived  from  God;  that  the  priesthood, 
although  higher  in  order  than  royalty,  cannot  claim  earthly 
dignity;  and  that  bishops  may  rightly  be  invested  with  their 
temporalities  by  princes,  although  the  investiture  with  ring  and 
staflf,  as  being  the  symbols  of  spiritual  oflSce,  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  the  metropolitans.  And,  although  some  bishops  were  dis- 
posed to  claim  an  exemption  from  feudal  duties,  even  such  popes 
as  Alexander  III.  and  Innocent  III.  acknowledged  that  in  regard 
of  their  temporalities  they  were  liable  to  the  usual  feudal  obli- 
gations, and  were  subject  to  the  courts  of  their  liege  lord.* 

In  this  age  popes  began  to  interfere  with  the  patronage  of 
ecclesiastical  dignities  and  oflBces  throughout  the  western  church, 
the  earliest  instance  being  a  letter  of  Adrian  IV.  to  the  bishop, 
dean,  and  chapter  of  Paris,  as  to  the  bestowal  of  a  canonry  on 
Hugh,  the  chancellor  of  Louis  VIL'  The  favoured  objects  of  the 
papal  requests  (preces)  were  styled  precistce  ;  but,  as  the  requests 
were  the  less  likely  to  meet  with  attention  in  proportion  as  their 
number  was  unreasonably  increased,"  the  more  peremptory  form 
of  a  mandate  was  adopted — at  first  as  an  addition  to  the  requests, 
and  afterwards  as  a  substitute  for  them.*  And  until  a  suitable 
preferment  should  fall  vacant,  the  patrons  were  desired  to  pro- 
vide out  of  their  own  funds  a  pension  for  the  person  recom- 
mended to  them/  When,  however,  sovereigns  attempted  any 
practices  of  the  same  kind,  the  popes  were  naturally  vehement 

p  Planck,  rV.,  ii.  36.  papal  letters,  each  with  its  seal    duly 

*  Ep.  clxiv.  5.     See  Planck,  40.  attached,   and  told  the  applicant  that 
'  •  Do  Begia  Potestate  et  Sacerdotali    when  the  bearers  of  these  should  have 

Dignitate.'    (Patrol,  clxiii.)  been  satisfied  his  turn  would  come  ; — 

•  Alex,  in  Gregor.  Decret.  II.,  ii.  6 ;  •*  but  be  that  comtth  first  to  the  miU 
Ocolestin.  III.  Ep.  220  (Patrol,  ccvi.) ;    ought  to  grind  first."    P.  41. 

Planck,  IV..  ii.  227-8 ;   Gieseler,  ii.  264.  «  Thus  Alexander  III.  uses  the  form 

See  below,  book  VII.  c.  viii.  sect.  1.  "rogantes     ct     rogando    'mandantes.'* 

«  Ep.    81,    Jan.    20,    1156    (Patrol.  (Thomass.  1.  c.  3.)    See  Planck,  IV.,  ii. 

clxxxviii.);  Nat.  Alex.  xiii.  340;  Tho-  716;  Neand.  vii.   277.    John  of  Salis- 

massin.  de  Benef.  II.,  i.  43.  2 ;  Planck,  bury,  writing  in  the  name  of  a  prelate 

rV.,  ii.  714.  (probably  Archbishop   Theobald)    says, 

"  Jocelin    of  Brakolond  relates  that  "  Vulgo  dici  solet,  d,  acceptum  fiddihr, 

when  a  clerk  presented  to  Abbot  Bamson  verum  estj  quia  smmni  poutificis  volmitas 

of  St  Edmund's  Bury  "  Utteras  petitorias  decretum  eat "  (Ep.  23).    Thomaasin.  iu 

de  redditu  ecdesiastico  habendo,"  tho  quoting  this,  omits  the  qualification  L  c. 

^bot  produced  from   hht   desk  aovou  7  See  Alex.  III.  to  the  Dean  and 
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in  denouncing  them."  As  yet,  the  papal  recommendations, 
while  interfering  with  patronage,  admitted  that  it  rightfully 
bebnged  to  the  prelates,  chapters,  or  monastic  societies  to 
whom  they  were  addressed.  But  in  the  next  century  this  came 
to  be  denied,  and  the  revenues  of  the  church  in  countries  north 
of  the  Alps — ^most  especially  in  England — were  preyed  on  by  a 
host  of  Italians,  forcibly  quartered  on  them  by  the  popes.* 

In  France,  the  growth  of  the  royal  power  affected  the  rela- 
tions of  the  State  with  the  Church.  Philip  Augustus  was  sove- 
reign of  a  territory  twice  as  large  as  that  of  Philip  I.,  and  the 
kingdom  had  advanced  very  greatly  in  culture  and  in  wealth.^ 
The  kings  were  getting  the  mastery  over  their  great  vassals,  and, 
although  in  their  struggle  against  these  they  had  been  allied 
with  the  clergy,  they  now  put  forward  new  pretensions  of  dignity 
against  the  hierarchy  itself;  thus  Philip  refused  to  do  homage 
for  certain  lands  held  under  the  church,  like  the  former  tenants 
the  Counts  of  Flanders,  on  the  ground  that  the  king  must  not  do 
homage  to  any  one.*^  On  the  other  hand,  also,  the  bishops  lost,^ 
both  in  Italy  and  in  France,  by  the  rise  of  the  municipal  communi- 
ties. The  amount  of  this  rise,  indeed,  was  less  in  France,  where 
the  towns  were  less  populous  and  more  distant  from  each  other, 
where  they  were  not  aided  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy,  and, 
instead  of  being  able  to  combine  their  energies  against  one  com- 
mon foe,  each  town  had,  as  its  first  necessity,  to  carry  on  a  feud 
with  some  neighbouring  noble.**  All,  therefore,  that  the  French 
communes  as  yet  claimed,  was  civic  freedom — not  such  inde- 
pendence as  the  Italians  achieved.  In  many  cases,  bishops  were 
the  lords  from  whom  emancipation  was  desired ;  '^and,  while 
some  struggled  against  the  movement,  others  accommodated 
themselves  to  it.  Sometimes  they  sold  privileges  to  the  citizens ; 
sometimes  they  freely  granted  them  ;  while  in  many  cases,  es- 
pecially under  Philip  Augustus,  privileges  detrimental  to  the 
power  of  the  bishops  were  granted  by  the  sovereign,  on  condi- 

^pter  of  Lincoln,  in  Liverani,  Spi-  See  a  case  in  the  Life  of  St.  Hugh  of 

cileg.  545-6.   G.   Foliot,  lb.  641,  com-  Lincoln,  iii.  8-9.    (Patrol,  cliii.) 

plaina  of  the  pope  for  invading  his  pa-  »  Thomaas.  1.  c  6;  Planck,  IV.,  ii. 

*^  715-7. 


«  E.  g.  Coelest  III.,  to  the  abbot  of  St.  «»  W.  Nang..  a  d.  1180 ;  Planck.  IV.. 

Pancras  at    Lewes.    Ep.   260    (Patrol,  ii.  122.    See  for  the  growth  of  the  royal 

ccvi.).    When  Richard  I.    had  thrust  power,  the  origin  of  the  communes,  &c., 

«ome  clerks  into  prebends  of  York,  they  Martin,  book  xx. 

resigned  them,  ''as  if  voluntarily,"  after  «  Planck,  IV.  ii.  128. 

hij*   death,  **  scientos   donationes    illaa  «*  pianck,  IV.,  ii.  137-156 ;  Sismondi, 

fftctas  fuisse  contra  Deum,  et  in  sanctse  Hidt.  dee  Fran.,  y.  427-9. 
eoclcfdsB  detrimcntum."  (Hoved.  451,  b.) 
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tion  of  payments  to  the  royal  exchequer.®  By  means  of  friendly 
arrangements  with  the  citizens,  indeed,  the  bishops  were  able  to 
secure  these  as  allies  against  the  neighbouring  nobles;  but, 
although  they  still  retained  their  high  rank  in  the  state,  much 
of  the  power  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  their  order  had 
now  passed  into  the  hands  either  of  the  sovereign  or  of  the 
commonalty/ 

When  Gregory  VII.  propounded  his  doctrines  as  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  powers,  the  imperial 
cause  found  many  champions  among  the  clergy.  But  after  a 
time  it  began  to  be  understood  how  advantageous  the  hierarchical 
pretensions  were  to  the  whole  clerical  body — that  the  greatness 
of  the  pope,  as  the  Hildebrandine  system  represented  him,  was 
reflected  in  a  degree  even  on  the  most  inconsiderable  ecclesiastic. 
When,  too,  it  was  believed  that  all  secular  power  emanated  from 
the  pope,  there  was  less  difficulty  in  believing  the  same  as  to 
spiritual  power ;  and  thus,  in  no  long  time,  the  clergy  in  general 
were  possessed  by  ideas  which  ranged  them  on  the  side  of  the 
papacy  in  its  diflTerences  with  temporal  sovereigns.* 

(3.)  The  claims  of  the  Church  as  to  matters  of  judicature  were 
continually  growing.**  In  this  respect  the  popes  made  a  great 
step  by  exempting  Crusaders  from  all  power  of  civil  magistrates, 
and  by  forbidding  that  they  should  he  sued  for  debts ;  and  this 
measure,  which  was  allowed  to  pass  unquestioned  amid  the 
general  enthusiasm  for  the  holy  war,  became  a  foundation  for 
other  pretensions,  which,  if  they  had  been  nakedly  advanced  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  encountered  a  strong  oppo- 
sition.* As  the  Church  was  supposed  to  have  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  to  which  the  canons  related,  the  condemnation  of  any 
offence  by  a  pope  or  a  council  was  supposed  to  bring  that  offence 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  which  thus 
claimed  the  power  of  judging,  whether  solely  or  concurrently,  of 
such  crimes  as  incendiarism  and  false  coining.''  These  courts  also 
claimed  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  relating  to  wills,  mar- 
riages, and  usury ; '  and  this  jurisdiction  was  extended  by  inge- 
nious subtleties.  Thus,  under  the  head  of  usury,  a  vast  number 
of  commercial  transactions  were  brought  within  their  cognizance, 

c  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  143, 150, 153 ;  Mar-  »  Plajick,  TV.,  ii.  728. 

tin,  iii.  321.  k  Cone.  Rem.,  a.d.  1131.  c.  17;  Cone. 

f  rianck,  IV.,  ii.  129.  Rem.,  a.d.  1148,  c.  15;  Cone.  Lateran. 

f  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  11,  736-6.  U.,  e.  18.  &c.;   Schrockh,  xxvii.    145  ; 

*  See  Fleury,  Diifcourae  at  the  end  of  Planck,  IV.,  ii  250 ;   Giescler,  II.,  ii. 

Book  Izxxiz. ;  Giannone,  iil  316-322.  237.                      *  Giannoue,  iiL  317. 
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and  all  dealings  with  Jews  were  considered  to  belong  to  the 
province  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts.     In  like  manner,  if  a  con- 
tract were  ratified  by  an  oath,  a  breach  of  contract  became 
perjury,  and  a  subject  for  these  courts ;  and  on  tlie  ground  that 
the  Tassal  took  an  oath  to  his  lord,  an  attempt  was  even  made  in 
France  to  claim  for  them  a  right  of  decidmg  questions  as  to  fiefs, 
although  this  attempt  was  checked  by  Philip  Augustus  and  his 
nobles."    When  a  French  council  had  forbidden  the  sale  of 
com  on  Sunday,  it  was  held  that  all  cases  as  to  the  sale  of  com 
were  matter  for  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  because  the  first 
question  in  such  cases  was  the  inquiry  on  what  day  the  sale 
took  place.**  And  such  extensions  of  the  province  of  the  spiritual 
coorts  were  made  with  general  approbation,  as  these  were 
usually  less  violent  in  their  processes  and  in  their  sentences 
than  the  secular  courts ;  while  ecclesiastics  found  an  inducement 
to  encroach  on  the  business  of  the  secular  judges,  not  only  in 
the  increase  of  their  power,  but  in  the  fees  and  other  payments 
which  were  transferred  to  them.®    But  the  multiplicity  of  busi- 
ness which  was  thus  brought  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy, 
became,  as  St  Bernard  complains,^  a  temptation  to  neglect  their 
more  proper  pursuits ;  and  many  canons  were  passed  to  check 
their  fondness  for  acting  as  advocates,  even  in  the  secular  courts.* 
The  claim  advanced  in  England,  that  the  Church  should  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  clerks,  and  in  all  cases  relating  to 
them,  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  name  of 
archbishop  Becket.'    In  other  countries,  too,  similar  pretensions 
were  set  up ;  ■  but  it  was  soon  found  that  in  their  full  extent 
they  were  too  monstrous  to  be  admitted,  and  compromises  were 
made,  by  which,  while  a  large  immunity  was  secured  for  the 
^l^rgyt  they  were  yet  not  to  be  exempt  from  the  secular  magis- 
trates **  for  man-slaying,  theft,  arson,  or  such  like  common  crimes 
which  belong  to  the  pleas  of  the  sword/' ' 

(4.)  The  change  introduced  into  the  functions  of  archdeacons 
as  to  the  administration  of  the  Church  has  been  abeady  men- 
tioned." But  now  these  officers  began  to  set  up  pretensions  to 
an  increase  of  dignity  and  influence.  Whereas  they  had  formerly 

■  Bism.  vi-  307.  ■  Alex.  IH.,  Ep.   1074;  Nat.  Alox. 

..  ■  Fleray,  Disc.,  sect.  8 ;  Planck,  IV.,  xiii.  325-9 ;  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  237. 

"•  259-261.         «>  lb.  231,  238,  257,  261.  »  Diceto,  657  (speakinp  of  a  compact 

*  De  CoDsidcTatione,  i.  4.  made  in  Normandy,  a.d.  1190);  Schriickh, 

^'•^.g.,Conc  Rom.,  a.d.  1131,  c.  6;  xxvii  145,  155,  160;    Planck,  IV..  ii. 

^^  Lat..  A.D.  1139,  c.  9;   Cone.  Lai,  233,  242-3;   Gioseler.  II.,  iL  268,  270, 

^J>.  1179,  c.  12.  273 ;  Duhlmann,  i.  19G-7. 

'  Bee  p.  93.  ■  Vol.  u.  196  (183). 
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attended  on  the  bishops  in  their  visitations,  and,  if  they  them- 
selves visited,  it  was  merely  as  the  delegates  of  the  bishops,  they 
now  claimed  for  themselves  independent  rights  of  visitation  and 
jurisdiction  ;  they  tyrannised  over  the  clergy,  and  defied  the  epis- 
copal authority.*  In  some  cases,  where  a  new  see  had  been  formed 
by  the  subdivision  of  a  diocese,  the  archdeacons  attempted  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  the  bishops ;  but  this  claim  was  disallowed 
by  the  popes,^  who  also  found  it  necessary  in  other  respects  to 
check  the  assumption  and  rapacity  of  the  archdeacons."  When, 
however,  an  archbishop  of  Canterbury  attempted  to  exempt  some 
places  from  the  jurisdiction  of  archdeacons,  Alexander  IIL  forbade 
this  innovation.*  The  advantages  of  the  office  continued,  as  in 
former  times,  to  attract  the  desires  of  laymen,  and  canons  were 
passed  that  no  one  under  the  order  of  priest  or  deacon  should  be 
allowed  to  hold  an  archdeaconry.**  Laymen  who  for  the  sake  of 
gain  desire  such  an  office,  says  Innocent  U.,  are  not  to  be  called 
archdeacons,  but  archdevils.^ 

The  exactions  of  archdeacons  and  rural  deans  were  the  sub- 
ject of  many  complaints,  especially  as  to  the  matter  of  penance, 
in  which  they  are  described  as  making  a  gain  of  sins."*  John  of 
Salisbury,  in  a  letter  to  Nicholas  de  Sigillo,  on  his  appointment 
to  the  archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon,  amusingly  reminds  him 
of  the  terms  in  which  he  had  formerly  spoken  of  archdeacons 
as  a  class  excluded  from  the  hope  of  salvation  by  their  love  of 
money,  which  led  them  to  lie  and  plunder,  and  to  "  eat  and 
drink  the  sins  of  the  people.'*  •  From  the  time  of  the  council  of 
London  in  1108,'  canons  were  passed  with  a  view  of  checking  such 
practices.  Bishops  at  length  attempted  to  get  over  the  annoy- 
ance which  they  experienced  from  the  archdeacons,  by  erecting 
new  courts  of  their  own,  on  the  principles  of  the  canon  law,  and 
by  appointing  persons  with  the  title  of  Officials  to  preside  in 
these,  while  they  employed  *' vicars"  or  rural  deans  to  assist 
them  in  their  pastoral  work.*  But  here  again  corruptions  crept 
in;  for  it  was  soon  complained  that  the  bishops  made  a  gain  of 
the  new  offices,  by  selling  them,  or  letting  them  for  hire,^  and 

«  Schmidt,  iii.  278;  Schrockh,  xxvii.  ^  K  g.    Theobald.    Cant.    ap.    Joh. 

148-9 ;  Giefleler,  II.,  ii.  278.    Soe  Bei^  Sari«b.,  Ep.  69  (Patrol,  cxcix.) ;  Anon, 

nard,  Ep.  158.  Lambeth.,  ib.  cxc.  287 ;  Alex.  III.  in 

y  Schrockh,  xxvii.  149.  Dccret  Gregor.  V.  xxxvil  8  ;  Giceelcr, 

«  E,g,  Eugen.  HI.,  Ep.  533  (Patrol.  II.,  ii.  522. 

clxxx.) ;  Alex.  HI..  Ep.  724  (ib.  ec.).  •  Ep.  166.                       '  C.  8. 

•  Hard.  VI.,  ii.  1798,  c.  4.  »  Schiockh,  xxvii  150;    Neand.  vii. 

*  Ej,  Cone.  Rem.,  a.d.  1131,  c  8;  292-8;  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  279. 

Cone.  Rem.,  a.d.  1148,  c.  9.  *  Cona  Tnron.,  a.d.  1163,  c.  7;  Ounc. 

«  Ep.  61  (Patrd.  dxxix.).  Later.,  aj).  1179,  c.  15 ;  Schmidt,  iii.  279. 
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thus  compelliiig  the  holders  to  indemnify  themselyes  by  extor- 
tion ;  *  and  Peter  of  Blois  (himself,  it  must  be  remembered,  an 
archdeacon,)  speaks  of  the  officials  by  the  significant  name  of 
"  Bishops'  leeches."  ^ 

In  the  following  century,  we  find  that  the  practices  of  arch- 
deacons in  England  are  still  complained  of,  as  to  exacting  money, 
burdening  the  clergy  with  the  expense  of  entertaining  an  un- 
reasonably large  train '  of  their  men  and  horses  at  visitations, 
preventing  the  peaceable  settlement  of  disputes  in  order  to 
profit  by  the  expenses  of  litigation,  and  allowing  persons  who 
had  been  guilty  of  grievous  sin  to  compound  for  their  offences 
by  pecuniary  payments.™ 

(5.)  The  decrease  of  gifts  to  the  church  has  been  noted  at  an 
eailier  date.*^  It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  the  endowments 
were  already  ample,  and,  indeed,  the  wealth  of  the  clergy 
and  monks,  with  the  corniptions  which  were  traced  to  it,  formed 
a  constant  theme  of  complaint  for  sectaries,  for  reformers  such 
as  Arnold  of  Brescia,  for  visionaries  like  Hildegard  and  Joachim, 
and  for  satirical  poets  who  now  arose  in  Germany,  France,  and 
England.^  Yet  the  church's  possessions  were  still  increasing  by 
other  means.  Many  advantageous  purchases,  exchanges,  or 
other  arrangements  were  made  with  Crusaders  who  were  in 
haste  to  furnish  themselves  for  the  holy  war.^  Much  was  also 
acquired  by  bequest;  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy  with 
persons  on  their  deathbed,  together  with  the  circumstance  that 
all  testamentary  questions  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
rendered  this  an  important  source  of  wealth,  although  in  some 
coantries  the  civil  powers  already  began  to  check  such  be- 
quests.*   And  a  new  species  of  contract,  by  which  a  landowner 

»  Pet  CJantor.,  Verb.  Abbard.  24  (Pa-  a.d.  1268,  ib.  IIG. 

trol.  OCT.  90.).  "  Vol.  u.,  p.  509  (473). 

^  **Totaofficialiutilintentio  e»t,  ut  ad  <>  See  extracts    from  poems    of  the 

opos  epiflooponim  sua)  jurisdictioni  com-  time  in  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  249-251,  where 

miiBBS mifleirimaa oyes  qunsi  vice illorum  it  is  stated,  on  J.  Grimm's  authority, 

toodeant,    emungaut,    exoorient.      Isti  that    many  of   the  pieces   ascribed   to 

aim    stmt    epijicoporum    sanguisugso,  Walter  Maj)  are  by  a  contemix>rary  Ger- 

evooientee    alieuum    sangiiinem    quern  man  Walter.    Also  Nt-andt  r,  vii.  298. 

yibenmt"    (Ep.  25,  ib.  ccvii.  89.)    In  p  See  vol.  u..  p.  700  (646) ;   Planck, 

like  manner  he  styles  the  sherifts  and  IV.,  ii.  354-6.     The  chronicler  of  the 

^westers  "  sanguisugsB  princii)um."   (Ep.  monastery  of  Andres  regrets  the  "  pious 

^  coL  299.)    Ep.  209  is  a  bitttT  com-  simplicity "  of  his    ablwt    Peter,   who, 

plaint  against  officials,  addressed  to  In-  during  the  pn'paration  fur  the  tliird  cru- 

5<*ent  IIL     Peter  describes  the  arch-  sade,  would  only  take  lands  in  pledge, 

"*^*conry  of  London    as    a  very   poor  whereas  he  miglit  have  l)ought  them  out- 


Ptjferment — having  40,000  people  and    right  on  easy  terms.    Dachcr.  Spicileg. 
120  churches,  but  no  income.    Ep.  151.     ii.  822. 

■ConstitO  "'  *  ^^      ^^     .      ..    .-  -    - 

Jndewoodo, 

VOL.  IIL 


■  Constit  Ottonis,  20-1.  a.d.  1237,  in        i  See  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  296-8.    In  Ger- 
Lyndewoodo,  93;  Const.  Ottobon.  18-9,    many  it  was  hold  that  a  will  was  in- 
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made  over  his  property  to  the  church,  on  condition  that  he  shoukl 
receive  it  back  in  fee,  was  also  a  means  of  adding  to  the 
possessions  of  the  clergy.  For,  although  these  feitda  obkUa  dif- 
fered from  the  precancer  inasmuch  as  the  fief  was  granted  to  the 
donor's  heirs  as  well  as  to  himself,  the  church  not  only  derived 
some  present  advantages  from  such  arrangements,  but  had  a 
(^ance  of  seeing  the  lineal  heirs  become  extinct,  and  so  of 
,  coming  eventually  into  undivided  possession  of  the  property.* 
Tithes  were  also  made  more  productive  than  before.  It  was 
laid  down  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  on  every  kind  of  trade, 
and  on  military  pay ;  ^  and  the  commentators  on  such  laws  held 
that  the  obligation  extended  to  the  receipts  of  beggars  and  pros- 
titutes.'* It  was,  however,  found  impossible  to  enforce  these 
rules  to  the  full ;  *  and,  although  Gregory  VII.  designed  the 
entire  recovery  of  such  tithes  as  had  fallen  in  the  hands  of  lay- 
men, he  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  this  intention,  in  order  to 
secure  the  alliance  of  the  nobles,  which  was  essential  to  him  in 
his  enterprise  against  the  power  of  sovereigns.^  The  Lateran 
council  of  1179  declared  the  holding  of  tithes  by  laymen  to 
be  penlous  to  the  soul,  and  forbade  the  transfer  of  them  to  other 
laymen,  under  penalty  of  exclusion  from  Christian  burial  for 
any  who  should  receive  them  and  should  not  make  them  over  to 
the  church;"  but  this  canon  (whatever  its  intended  meaning 
may  have  been)  came  to  be  interpreted  as  forbidding  only  trans- 
fers and  fresh  alienations  of  tithe,  the  idea  of  recovering  that 
which  was  already  alienated  being  apparently  given  up.*  Yet, 
in  this  time  many  laymen  were  persuaded  to  surrender  the 
tithes  which  they  had  appropriated,  although  in  such  cases 
the  tithe  was  often  given  to  a  monastery,  or  to  some  clerk  other 
than  the  rightful  owner.** 

valid,  unless  the  testator  had  afterwards  histrionatu  '—the  persons  onght  to  pay 

been  able  to  go  abroad  ungehabt  und  tithe,  but  the  cliurch  onght  not  to  re- 

vnaeitabt  (i.e.  without  bchig  supported  ceivo  it  until   they  forsjike    their  sin. 

either  by  another  person  or  by  a  staff).  Socunda  Secunda),  Ixxxvii.  2. 
ib.  297 ;  Grimm,  Bechtsalterthumer,  96.        «  Schmidt,  ii.  290 ;   Planck,  IV.,  ii. 

'  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  203  (190).  360.      See  a  letter  of  Alexander  UI. 

•  Schmidt,  ii  287-8;  Schrockli,  xxvii.  against  a  strange  custom  of  employing 

130.  an  ordeal  in  order  to  secure  payment  of 

»  Gregor.  Deciet.  III.,  xxx.  5-7,  22,  tithe  in  fuU.    Ep.  878. 
26,  &c.      Giraldus  had  some  amusing        r  See  his  letter  to  Hugh,  bishop  of 

dealings  with   refractory  Flemmgs    in  Die,  cited  vol.  ii.  642  (596);   Planck, 

South  Wales  as  to  payment  of  tithes.  De  IV.,  ii.  378.  «  C.  14. 

Rebus  a  se  gestis.  i.  24,  28.  •  Schmidt,  ii.  289;   Planck,  IV.,  ii. 

"  See  Pknck,  IV.,  ii.  360.     Aquinas  376-8 ;  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  295. 
says  that  in  cases  where  money  wrongly        «»  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  783  (716).    A  council 

gdtten  does  not   involve  the    duty  of  at  A vranches,  in  1172,  aUows  lay  holders 

restitution  —  •*  dcut    de   meretricio   et  of  tithes  to  make  them  over  to  any  clerk, 
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First  fruits — a  thirtieth  or  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  produce — 
began  also  now  to  be  claimed.^ 

But  while  others  complained  of  the  wealth  of  the  clergy, 

the  detgy  were  incessantly  crying  out  against  spoliation.^    The 

adTOcates  subdivided  their  power  by  appointing  vice-advocates ; 

and  these  deputies,  with  a  great  train  of  inferior  functionaries 

attached  to  them,  rivalled  their  chiefs  in  oppressing  the  churches 

which  they  professed  to  defend.    The  advocates  built  castles 

not  only   on   that  portion    of  the   church's   land   which  was 

allotted  to  themselves,   but  on  any  part  of  its  lands ;  their 

exactions,  both  from  the  church  and  from  its  tenants,  became 

heavier  and  heavier,®  so  that  in  some  cases  the  tenants  were 

reduced  to  beggary.     Canons  were  passed  to  check  these  evils,^ 

bat  with  little  effect ;  and  when  Urban  III.  attempted  to  abolish 

the  office  of  advocate  in  Germany,  he  found  that  the  emperor 

Frederick  was  opposed  to  the  change,  although  favourable  to 

a  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  advocates,^  and  that  the  bishops 

were  not  prepared  to  support  it^**    The  evil  pressed  no  less  on 

monasteries  than  on  cathedrals,*  and  various  means  were  tried  to 

orercome  it.     Some  churches  or  monasteries  acquired  the  right 

to  remove  their  advocates — a  right,  however,  which  could  not 

always  be  easily  carried  into  effect  ;^  some  bought  them  off,™  or 

were  able  to  bring  them  under  a  measure  of  restraint  by  the 

help  of  the  sovereign;"  and  some,  in  despair  of  all  human  aid, 

instituted  solemn  daily  prayers  for  deliverance  from  the  tyranny 

of  these  oppressive  protectors.® 

Nor  were  the  advocates  the  only  lay  officers  who  preyed 
severely  on  the  funds  of  churches  and  monasteries.  Great 
nobles,  and  even  sovereign  princes,  enrolled  themselves  among 
their  officials  in  order  to  share  in  their  revenues.  Thus,  at 
Cologne,  the  ten  gates  of  the  city  had  for  their  guardians  five 
dukes  and  five  counts,  to  each  of  whom  an  annual  allowance 
of  2000  silver  marks  was  paid  for  his  services  ;p    and   even 

on  condition  that  they  ehaU  afterwardB  ^  Arnold.  Lubec.  iii.  17  (sco  above, 

rPTert  to  the  church  to  which  they  pro-  p.  1 10;. 

perly  belong,    (c.  9.)    Gerlioh  is  vehe-  '  Soo  the  accounts  of  the  advocates  of 

ment  for  the  quadripartite  division.    Do  Altiiich,    in    the    diocese  of   Bamberg, 

JEAif.  Dei.  cc.  8,  &c.  Portz,  xviii.  373-6  ;  Wibald,  in  Patrol. 

•  Pbnck,rV.,  ii  3(51.  clxxxlx.    1463;    the  complaint   of   the 

•  Schruckh,  xxvii.  136.  monks  of  Priim  to  Henry  V.,  in  Mar- 

•  Planck,  IV.   ii.  369-372;  Gioselcr,  tene,  coll.  Ampl.  i.  51>5,  aeqq. 
n.  ii.  398.     Henry  IV.  vainly  forl)a«le  ^  Planck.  IV.  ii.  371. 

tlie  abuse  of  deputy-advocates.     Ekkch.        ™  S* ?c  MairUmo,  Coll.  Ampl.  i.  598. 
Aa>.  1099.  Patrol,  cliv.  963.  »  lb.  550-2,  595. 

'  K.  g.  Cone.  Rem.  a.d.  1 148.  c  6.  «  Planck.  IV.  ii.  373. 

r  See  Ptrtz,  Leges,  ii.  141,  164.  p  II.  Hoveden,  339. 
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the  emperor  Frederick  submitted  to  become  truchsess  or 
seneschal  of  Bamberg  Cathedral,  as  the  condition  of  obtaining 
certain  lands  to  be  held  under  it.** 

By  these  exactions,  and  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
isoldiers  for  their  feuds,'  the  bishops  were  heavily  burdened,  and 
were  frequently  obliged  to  incur  debts  to  a  large  amount* 
They  had  lost  their  old  control  over  the  division  of  the  church's 
income,  and  had  now  under  their  management  only  the  lands 
assigned  for  their  own  maintenance  ;*  and  these  they  charged  with 
their  debts,  to  the  impoverishment  of  the  see.  This  practice, 
however,  was  forbidden  by  decrees  of  Conrad  III.,  of  Frederick  L, 
and  of  Henry  VI.'' 

The  claims  of  sovereigns  to  the  Begale  and  to  the  Jus  Exuvia" 
rum  excited  much  contention.     By  the  first  of  these  was  meant 
the  right  to  enjoy  the  income  of  vacant  sees — a  privilege  which 
in  Germany  did  not  extend  beyond  one  year,  while  in  England 
it  seems  to  have  been  limited  only  by  the  king's  will ;  and  both 
in  France  and  in  England,  although  perhaps  not  in  Germany, 
to  this  was  annexed  the  disposal  of  all  patronage  belonging  to 
the  vacant  see.*    The  origin  of  this  custom  in  France  is  traced 
to  the  circumstance  that  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  when 
dukes  or  counts  seized  on  the  property  of  a  vacant  bishoprick, 
the  king  often  intervened  to  rescue  it  from  their  hands;  and 
hence  arose  the  idea  that  the  king  himself,  a^  chief  advocate  of 
the  church,  was  entitled  to  the  custody  and  the  profits  of  vacant 
sees.^    It  is,  however,  uncertain  at  what  time  the  claim  was 
established  in  France.     However  it  may  have  originated,  the 
regale  was  now  grounded  on  the   feudal  system,  by  which  a 
vacant  fief  reverted  to  the  liege  lord,  until  again  granted  away 
by  him."    By  i\iejus  exuviarum  (or  right  of  spoils),  was  meant 
the  right  to  inherit  the  furniture  and  other  property  of  deceased 
bishops.     In  early  times,  it  had  been  held  that  a  bishop  might 
dispose  by  will  of  his  inherited  property,  but  that  any  savings 
out  of  his  official  income  belonged  to  the  church.     Hence  the 
money  which  was  found  in  a  bishop's  coffers,  and  the  furni- 

*»  Schrockh,  xxvii.  131.     Jocelin  of  burg,  Arnold.  Luboc.  iii.  21. 

Brokelond  gives  an  amusing  account  of  *  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  366. 

the  manner  in  which  Abbot  Samson,  of  «  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  94  5, 194;  Planck, 

St.  Edmund's  Bury,  dealt  with  the  lay  IV.,  ii.  308. 

officers  who  had  preyed  on  the  abbey,  «  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  79,  96-7. 

pp.  18,  20,  48.  J  lb.  83-5. 

'  Against  this,  see  Gerhoh.  de  iEdif.  «  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  86-93  ;  Gieseler,  II., 

Dei,  57.  ii.  264. 

'  See,  e.ff.,  as  to  Hurtwig  of  Ham- 
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tnre  of  the  episcopal  house,  were  usually  shared  among  the 
dergy  of  his  cathedral,  and  the  successor,  on  taking  possession 
of  his  residence,  found  nothing  but  bare  walls.*^  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  that,  in  lawless  ages,  such  opportunities  of  plunder 
attracted  the  rapacity  of  the  nobles ;  and  in  the  tenth  century 
we  find  the  council  of  Trosley,  and  Atto,  bishop  of  Vercelli,  com- 
plaining that.,  on  a  bishop's  death,  his  goods  became  the  prey  of 
his  powerful  neighbours.**  In  this  case,  therefore,  as  in  that 
of  the  regaUy  the  intervention  of  kings  for  the  prevention  of 
worse  evils  became  the  foundation  of  a  claim.  In  France  and 
Germany,  this  privilege  was  fully  established  in  the  twelfth 
century,^  and  when  Frederick  I.  defended  it  against  Urban  III., 
even  the  refractory  archbishop  Philip  of  Cologne  admitted  that 
the  emperor's  claim,  although  unbecoming,  was  not  unjust.'^  In 
some  cases  the  jus  exuviarum  belonged  to  the  great  vassals ; 
and  it  was  mutually  exercised  by  the  archbishops  of  Lyons  and 
the  bishops  of  Autun.*  In  England  both  the  regale  and  the 
JUM  exuviarum  were  introduced  by  William  Rufus,  who  abused 
his  power  very  scandalously  in  this  respect.*^ 

In  this  age  an  attempt  was  made  for  the  first  time  by  the 
clergy  to  procure  an  exemption  from  taxation  for  secular 
porposes,  such  as  contributions  towards  the  national  army. 
Urban  II.,  at  the  council  of  Melfi,  in  1089,  enacted  that  the 
laity  should  not  make  any  exaction  from  the  clergy,  either  on 
account  of  their  benefices,  or  of  tlieir  inherited  property ;  and 
that  any  clerk  holding  a  possession  under  a  layman,  should 
either  provide  a  deputy  to  discharge  the  duties  connected  with 
it  or  should  give  it  up.*  The  object  of  this  was  to  render  the 
clergy  entirely  independent  of  the  state,  and  it  was  natural  that 
each  a  scheme  should  be  strenuously  opposed,  not  only  by 
sovereigns,  but  by  nobles,  who  saw  that  any  burdens  which 
might  be  thrown  oflf  by  the  clergy  must  necessarily  fall  on  them- 
sdves.**     The  claim  to  exemption,  therefore,  could  not  be  main* 

•Planck,  rV.,ii.  101.  ^"Ktai   mm    in  juste,   indcconter  ta- 

^  Cone.  Trosl.  a.d.  909,  c.  14  :  Atto  cle  men."      Aniold.   Lubec.   iii.    17.      Sto 

"ttaurig  Ecclesinsticis,  3  (Patrol,  cxxxiv.  nbovo.  pp.  110-1. 
f);  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  103.    In  Buluzc's        •  IMnnek,  IV.,  ii.  89. 
«i«cellttnea,  ii.  225,  8vo.  ed.,  is  a  letter        '  Kndmer.  Hist.   Nov.  I.   1.   (Patrol. 

«  firmengaud.  Count  of  Urgol.  a.d.  1 1G2,  clix.  3G2) ;  Will.  Mnlmesb.  Gesta  Kegum, 

'enouucing  '•  hurrihilem  illam  et  male  §  :n4   (see  above,  vol.  ii.  p.  720  =  (563). 

^n«iirtam  rapinam."  which  his  prede-  Phmek   seems  to  bo  clearly  wrong  in 

J^^Oft  had  exercised  on  the  death  of  a  mnint<iining,  aguinst  tlieso  ancient  au- 

"ij»bop.  thorities,  tliat  tlie  m/o/t.  was  inlnKhiced 

*  See  Planck,  IV.,  ii.,  105-6.  112-3;  by  William  the  Conqueror.     IV.,  ii.  90, 
^"«i'lor,  II.,  ii.  204;  Uerzog,  art.  Suo-        «  Cm.  11. 
*«o«recfce.  »•  rianck.  IV.,  ii.  108-173. 
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tained ;  and  the  third  Lateran  council  contented  itself  with  an 
anathema  against  the  arbitrary  and  unequal  manner  in  which 
the  clergy  had  very  commonly  been  assessed,  as  compared  with 
other  classes,  in  cases  of  taxation  for  public  works  or  for  main- 
tenance of  soldiers.* 

But  while  the  popes  attempted  to  exempt  the  clergy  from 
national  and  local  imposts,  they  themselves  taxed  them  very 
heavily,  under  the  pretence  of  a  war  against  the  infidels,  or  for 
some  other  religious  purpose,  such  as  the  maintenance  of  a  pope 
in  opposition  to  a  rival  claimant  of  the  apostolic  chair,  or  to  an 
emperor  who  withstood  his  power.^  The  "  Saladin's  tithe  "  was 
at  first  resisted  by  the  clergy  and  monks,  on  the  ground  that 
their  prayers  were  their  proper  and  suflScient  contribution  towards 
the  holy  cause ;  those  who  fight  for  the  church,  said  Peter  of 
BloiSy  ought  rather  to  enrich  her  with  the  spoils  of  her  enemies 
than  to  rob  her.™  But  the  popes  enforced  this  tithe,  and  continued 
to  exact  it  long  after  the  necessity  which  gave  rise  to  it  had  come 
to  an  end.** 

(6.)  The  moral  condition  of  the  clergy  in  general  during  the 
twelfth  century  is  very  unfavourably  represented,  alike  by 
zealous  churchmen,  such  as  Gerhoh  of  Heichersperg,  by  satirists, 
like  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide  and  the  author  of  "  Reynard 
the  Fox,"®  and  by  sober  observers,  such  as  John  of  Salisbury .^ 
"The  insolence  of  the  clergy,"  says  Bernard,  ''of  which  the 
negh'gence  of  the  bishops  is  mother,  everywhere  disturbs  and 
molests  the  church."  ^  Among  the  causes  of  their  deterioration 
may  be  mentioned  the  constant  struggles  between  the  popes  and 
secular  princes,  the  frequent  internal  troubles  of  kingdoms  (such 
as  the  long  anarchy  of  Stephen's  reign  in  England),  and  the  dis- 
orders produced  by  the  Crusades.'^  Bishops  also  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  discredit  of  the  clerical  body  by  the  growing  abuse 
of  ordaining  clergy  without  a  title.*  Gerhoh  speaks  of  many  of 
these  acephali  as  being  very  learned,  but  regards  them  as  a  sort 

»  CJono.  Lat  a.d.  1179,  c.  19.    Tliero  192-3,  379-381. 

18  indeed  a  show  of  making  the  taxation  "  Ep.  112  (Patrol.  ccviL  337-8). 

voluntary,  by  the  proviaion  that  it  shaU  "  See  Gibbon,  v.  495. 

not  bo  levied,  "  nisi  epificopua  et  derus  «>  See    Jac.   Grimm,  Introduction   to 

tantam  necessitatem  vel  utilitatem  as-  'Bcinhart  Fuchs,*  c.  12,  Berlin,  1834. 

pexerint,  ut  absque  uUa  coactiono  (al.  v  E.  g,  Joh.  Sar.  Polycrat  vii.  18-9. 

exactionc)  ad  relevandas  communes  ne-  See  other  quotations  and  references  in 

cessitates,  ubi  laioorum  non   suppetunt  Theiner,  ii.  390  seqq. ;  also  Sclirockh, 

facultates,  subsidia  per  ecclcsias  cxisti-  xxvii.  159;  Planck,  II.,  ii.  303 ;  Giescler, 

ment  conferenda."     See  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  II.,  ii.  288-291. 

168-9,  197-8.  q  Ep.  152.          r  pUnck,  IV.,  ii.  303. 

*  Ji.  de  Dioeto,  574  ;  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  •  lb.  313-4.    See  vol  u.  p.  514  (478). 
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of  centaurs — ^neither  clerks  nor  laymen — enjoying  as  they  did 
the  ecclesiastical  privileges  without  being  bound  by  ecclesiastical 
duties.^  But  it  would  seem  that  the  great  mass  of  them  were 
chiefly  distinguished,  not  for  their  learning,  but  for  their  dis- 
orderly and  disreputable  lives.  Attempts  were  made  to  cheek 
the  practice  of  ordination  to  the  higher  degrees,  at  least,  without 
a  title ;  ^  and  with  this  view  the  third  Lateran  council  enacted 
that  any  bishop  who  should  ordain  a  priest  or  a  deacon  without 
a  title  should  be  bound  to  maintain  him  until  ho  were  provided 
with  a  maintenance  from  some  church ; '  but  this  rule  was  open 
to  many  evasions — some  bishops  even  frustrated  it  by  requiring 
the  candidate  for  ordination  to  swear  that  he  would  never  become 
chargeable  to  them — and  it  proved  utterly  ineCTectual/  Nor  did 
any  better  success  attend  some  attempts  to  keep  the  acephalous 
derks  in  check  by  a  revival  of  the  ancient  letters  of  communion." 
The  encroachments  of  the  popes  on  the  power  of  the  bishops 
Iiad  also  a  large  share  in  producing  the  decay  of  discipline  ;  for 
now  that  the  popes  held  themselves  entitled  to  interfere  with 
every  diocese,  not  only  by  receiving  appeals,  but  by  acting  as 
judges  in  the  first  instance,  the  bishops  were  deterred  from 
exercising  discipline  by  the  fear  of  a  mandate  from  Bome,  which 
might  forbid  them  to  judge  or  might  reverse  their  sentence.* 

As  in  earlier  times,  there  are  many  complaints  of  lay-patron- 
age ;  *  of  the  employment  of  stipendiary  chaplains,  as  exer- 
cised ^without  the  sanction  of  bishops,  and  tending  to  withdraw 
the  clergy  from  episcopal  superintendence ;  *^  of  pluralities,^  which 
^ew  to  an  enormous  extent,  so  that,  while  the  third  Lateran 
coancil  denounces  the  practice  of  accumulating  six  or  more 
churches  on  one  incumbent,®  we  are  told  that  some  clerks  had 
as  many  as  twenty  or  thirty,^  and  the  preferments  enjoyed  by 
IJecket  while  as  yet  only  a  deacon  would  seem  to  have  exceeded 

«  In  Paalm.  Ixiv.  c.  29  (PatroL  cxciv.).  •  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  305-8. 

■  E.  g.  Cone.  Abrinc.  a.d.  1172,  c.  5.  ^  L\  g.  Cone.  Lat.  a.d.  1179,  oc.  14, 17 ; 

Tbia,  however,  apiiliea  only  to  priestly  Planck,  IV.,  ii.   312.     Cicrlioh   would 

ordination.  allow  no  patronage,  except  to  bishopo. 

»  CJan.   5  (A.D.  1179).      There  is  a  De  ii^Mif.  l)ei.  24. 

mnoDfitrance    by    Stephen,    bishop   of  <=  Cone.  Melfitan.    a.d.    1089,   o.  9; 

Toumav,  against  tlie  attempt  of  a  l^pe,  Cone.  Turon.  a.d.  11G3,  c.  5 ;  Cone.  Kem. 

within  the  la«t  ton  years  of  the  century,  a.d.  1131,  e.  9;  Cone.  Rem.  a.d.  1148, 

to  extend  this  rule  to  the  inferior  orders,  c.  10 ;  I»lanck,  IV.,  ii.  594. 

Ep.  IIH,  Patrol,  cexi.    See  Nat  Alex.  ^  B<rnard.  Ep. 271 ;  de  Hon.  et  Officio 

xiii.  336.  Epifle()|K>rum,  27-9. 

r  Schiockh,  xxvii.  235 ;  Planck,  IV.,  «  CC.  13,  14.  Cf.  Alex.  III.  Ep.  1376 ; 

ii.  342-4.  Luc.  111.  Ep.  92. 

»  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  335-C.  '  Phmek,  IV.,  U.  319. 
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even  this  ample  measure.*  But  of  all  pluralists,  in  England 
and  probably  in  the  whole  church,*  the  most  rapacious  was  John 
Mansel,  who  served  Henry  III.  in  the  following  century  as 
chaplain,  counsellor,  judge,  and  soldier,  and  is  said  to  have 
enjoyed  seven  hundred  benefices,  with  an  income  of  four  thousand 
marks  a  year.^ 

The  promotion  of  boys  to  ecclesiastical  offices  and  dignities 
continued  in  defiance  of  all  the  protests  of  Bernard  *  and  other 
eminent  men,^  and  of  frequent  prohibitions  by  popes  and  coun- 
cils ;°*  some  bishops,  it  is  said,  not  only  allowed  nobles  to  thrust 
boys  into  spiritual  preferments,  but  themselves  made  a  profit 
of  the  abuse  by  pocketing  the  income  during  the  incumbent's 
minority."  And,  notwithstanding  the  war  which  Gregory  VII. 
and  his  school  had  so  rigorously  waged  against  simony,  the 
practice  still  continued.^  As  on  the  one  hand  the  definition  of 
simony  became  more  refined,  so  that  under  this  name  were  for- 
bidden not  only  all  payments  for  spiritual  offices,  but  even  fees 
for  the  lessons  of  cathedral  and  monastic  schools,^  so  on  the  other 
hand  the  scholastic  subtlety  was  more  and  more  exercised  in 
devising  distinctions  by  which  the  condemnations  of  simony  might 
be  evaded.^  While  the  popes  professed  a  zeal  for  the  suppression 
of  this  oflence,  they  themselves  were  continually  accused  of  it ; 
some  of  them,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  so  notoriously  bought 
their  office  that  they  can  be  vindicated  only  by  the  desperate 
expedient  of  asserting  that  the  pope  cannot  be  guilty  of  simony.' 
And  nothing  could  exceed  the  corruption  of  the  lloman  ciireo, 
which,  in  order  that  it  might  be  equal  to  dealing  with  the 
increase  of  business  that  was  referred  to  the  pope,  was  newly 
organised  with  a  stafl"  of  ravenous  officials.  The  schemes  of 
Gregory  for  delivering  the  Eoman  church  from   secular   in- 

f  Boe  his  letter  to  Foliot,  Patrol,  exc.  »  Tho  only  instance  given  hj  Tho- 

605.  mftssin   (I.,  i.  70-2),  however,   is    tlmt 

»»  M.  Paris,  839.    In  consequence  of  William  of  Newbridge  relates  this  as  to 

his  adliesion  to  Henry  in  his  differences  Roger  of  York,  iii.  5  (voL  i.  224). 

with  the  barons,  Mausel's  "career  is  °  See  quotations    and    references  in 

said  to  have  terminated  in  poverty  and  SchnSckh,   xxvii.    180-1 ;     Neand.    vii. 

wretchedness."    Foss,  ii.  396.  250-2. 

*  De  Moribus  et  Offlc  Episcoponim,  p  Cone.  Turon.  a.d.  11G3,  o.  4;  Cone. 

25-6;Epp.  290,  427(Patr.  clxxxii.).  In  Abrinc.  ajd.  1172,   cc.  3,  7,  8;  Couc. 

Ep.  271  he  refuses  to  use  his  influence  Lat.  a.d.  1179,  cc.  7,  18. 

in  order  to  get  preferment  for  a  boy,  a  *»  Schrockh,  xxvii.  175. 

flon  of  Count  Theobald  of  Cliampagnc.  '  Ih.   181.     See  lAunoy's  *  Roman® 

*»  Pet  Bles.  Ep.  60  (ib.  ccvii.).  EccloHia)     cirra     Simoninm     Traditio' 

^  E.g.  Cone.  Melfit.  a.p.  1089,  c.  4 ;  (Opcni,  xvii.).  pp.  285-300,  where  he 

Cone.  Lftt  A.D.  1179,  c.  3.   Cone.  Abrinc.  shows  that  tho  best  authorities  supposed 

A.D.  1172,  c.  1 ;  Schrockh,  xxvu.  231-2.  the  pope  caiiablo  of  simony. 
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loenoe  had  resulted  in  the  secularisation  of  the  church  it- 
self/ 

The  secular  occupations,  amusements,  and  habits  of  the  bishops 
and  higher  clergy  were  the  subject  of  frequent  complaint.^    The 
German  prelates  in  particular  were  so  much  involved  in  secular 
bosmess — ^leading,  for  the  most  part,  the  lives  of  great  nobles 
nther  than  of  clergymen — ^ihat  Csesarius  of  Heisterbach  reports 
a  derk  of  Paris  as  having  on  this  account  questioned  their 
flalvability/    In  particular,  the  warlike  propensities  of  bishops 
would  seem  to  have  become  more  rife  than  ever;*  for  now  that 
the  wars  against  the  infidels  had  consecrated  their  military  ser- 
vice in  some  cases,  the  justification  of  episcopal  fighting  was  not 
lumaturally  extended  to  other  wars.     The  chroniclers  describe 
with  a  mixture  of  admiration  and  reprobation  the  exploits  of 
neh  prelates  as  Christian  of  Mentz,  who,  in  full  armour,  appeared 
at  the  head  of  armies,  and,  after  having  in  one  battle  slain  nine 
men  with  his  spiked  club,  arrayed  himself  on  the  following  day 
ID  pontificals,  and  solemnly  celebrated  a  mass  of  thanksgiving 
ibr  the  victory/    Beginald  and  Philip  of  Cologne,*  Absalom  of 
Lund/  and  many  other  bishops,  are  celebrated  for  their  warlike 
deeds;   Hubert  Walter,  bishop  of  Salisbury,   and  afterwards 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  lion- 
hearted  Richard  himself  by  his  prowess  as  a  Crusader,^  and  after 
hia  return  found  exercise  for  his  military  talents  in  the  feuds 
of  his  own  country.    And  the  story  is  well-known,  how  Richard, 
having  taken  prisoner  Philip,  count-bishop  of  Beauvais,  met  the 
pope's  interference  in  behalf  of  the  warlike  prelate  by  sending  to 
him  Pliilip's  coat  of  mail,  with  the  scriptural  quotation — "  Know 
now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat  or  no."  ° 

*  ScbxDckh,  xxvii.  158-9 ;  see  Gieseler,  •  S<«  p.  IGO. 
H.  24S-9;  Neand.  vii.  270-2.  »»  Gervas.  1G79. 

*  E.  g.  Bernard,  de  Moribus  ot  Off.  «  Tliis  ia  the  version  told  by  ^lattb. 
£piBOoponim  (Patrol,  clxxxii.  815);  Paris,  who  adds  thut  the  {lope  answered, 
£p.  78 ;  Pet  Bles.  £p.  84 ;  K.  de  Diccto,  **  This  is  no  son  of  mine,  nor  son  of  peace ; 
651.  let  him  be  ransomerl  at  the  kin^s  plea- 

»  De  Miraculis,  ii.  18.    Cf.  Gerhoh,  sure,  since  ho  is  not  a  soldier  of  Christ, 

in  PBalm.  Ixiv.  61,  seqq. ;  De  Mlit  Dei,  but  of  Mtirs."   ( App.  to  Rog.  Wendover, 

26   (Patrol,    cxciv.);   Huhrockh,  xxvii.  ed.  Coxo,  v.  138).    According  to  otliers, 

135-7 ;  Neand.  vii.  296.  the  pope  reproved  the  bishop  severely, 

*  Schrockh  gives  many  quotations  and  refusctl  to  interfere  (See  Pauli,  iii. 
agaiiut  the  warlike  habits  of  bishops  271-2;  Diceto,  700).  Jaffe  regards  the 
i^  clergjy,  zxviL  170,  seqq.  alleged  letter  of  Colcstine  to  the  bishop 

r  Albert.   Stad.  a.d.  1172,  in  Pertz,  (Hoveden,    438)   as    spurious.      Philip 

xvL  347.    See  a  remurloible  description  was  son  of  Robert  of  Dreux.  brother  of 

of  Ghristiau  in  the  same  volume,  p.  221  Louis  VIL  (Diceto, 700;  Hoved.  456, h). 

(Aiinalufl  Stederburgonses).  He  had  been  C4>nspiruous  in  the  crusade, 

*  For  Philip,  sou  the  Erfurt  Annals,  liad  ofliciated  at  Gonnvd  of  Montferrat*s 
b.  21.  third  marriage,  in  defiance  of  Baldwin 
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(7.)  Of  all  matters  relating  to  the  life  and  morals  of  the 
clergy,  the  question  of  marriage  or  celibacy  continued  to  be 
the  chief  occasion  of  complaint  and  difficulty.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Gregory  VII.,  in  endeavouring  to  carry  on  his 
policy  in  this  respect,  met  with  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance 
in  many  quarters,  and  as  to  some  points  they  found  themselves 
obliged  to  make  concessions.  Thus,  whereas  Gregory  had  for- 
bidden the  faithful  to  receive  the  eucharist  at  the  hands  of  a 
married  priest,*  Paschal  II.,  on  being  asked  by  Anselm  of  Canter- 
bury whether  a  person  in  danger  of  death  might  receive  from 
such  a  priest,  replied  that  it  was  better  to  do  so  than  to  die 
without  the  viaticum ;  and  he  added  that  if  a  married  priest^  on 
being  applied  to  in  such  circumstances,  should  refuse  his  ministry, 
on  the  ground  of  its  having  been  formerly  despised,  he  would 
be  guilty  of  soul-murder.®  In  like  manner,  when  the  knights  of 
the  order  of  St  James  asked  Lucius  III.  whether  they  might 
frequent  the  churches  of  married  priests,  and  how  they  should 
reconcile  the  command  against  attending  the  mass  of  such  priests 
with  the  principle  that  the  sin  of  the  minister  does  not  pollute 
the  ordinances  which  he  administers,  the  pope  replied  by  distin- 
guishing between  notorious  sins  and  those  which  are  hidden  or 

and  again  in  1215,  Philip  took  port  in 
the  war  against  the  Albigcnsea  (Pet. 
Sam.  41,  82),  which,  as  having  tlio 
character  of  a  crusade,  was  not  against 
his  oath ;  but  we  also  find  him  at  war 
with  the  Count  of  Boulogne  (Bouq.  xvii. 
86),  and  in  1214  distinguishing  blmsc^lf 
at  the  great  battle  of  Bouvines,  where 
he  struck  down  Willium  Longsword, 
earl  of  Bulisburyi  with  his  club,  and  took 
him  prisoner, — 


of  Canterbury's  threat  of  excommunica- 
tion (Yinisaut  i.  29,  63),  and  had  since 
made  himself  especially  obnoxious  to 
Bichaid,  by  dealing  with  the  emperor 
for  the  aggravation  of  his  imprisonment 
(Wm.  Neubr.  v.  31),  In  consequence  of 
having  attempted  to  escape  from  prison 
by  seizing  the  ring  of  a  church-door,  and 
crying  out,  "Pacem  pcto  Dei  et  eccle- 
bIso,"  he  was  removed  from  his  original 
place  of  confinement  to  Cliinon  for 
stricter  custody  (Hoved.  442);  and  aU 
that  Hubert  of  Canterbury  could  ob- 
tain for  him,  by  much  entreaty,  was  a 
lightening  of  his  chains  (Dieeto,  700). 
j^chard  rejected  a  ransom  of  10,000 
silver  marks  which  Philip  offered ;  but 
t^ter  the  king*s  death,  a  legate  interdicted 
Normandy,  on  account  of  the  detention 
of  the  bishop ;  and  after  a  confinement 
of  two  years,  he  was  released  on  pjiying 
SfOOO  marks  to  John,  "pro  expensis  in 
ipso  et  per  ipsimi  factis,  and  swearing 
to  the  legate  that  he  would  never  again 
Ix-ar  arms  against  Christians  (Hoved. 
419,  452).  In  1202,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  promote  him  to  the  arch- 
bishoprick  of  Reims ;  but  the  "postulu- 
tion  was  on  appesd  rejected  by  Popo 
Innocent  (£p.  vi.  20f};  Cf.  Anon. 
Laudun«  iu  Bouq.  xviii  712).    In  1210, 


"  utque  tenebat 
C3aT&ni /or<«  mann.  sic  ilium,  dlssimoUito 
Pneoule,  percussit  in  8Uiuino  Tertioe  . 


Sic  plorosquo  alios  clava  steniebat  eadem. 
MlliUbus  super  hoctitulum  palmamque  rcaigiuuu, 
Accusarvtur  opcrani  ne  forte  saoenloe 
Gessi«se  UUcitam,  cui  huoqtiam  talibos  inter- 
ease  licet,  ne  ca-de  manus  oculosque  profanet. 
Non  tamen  esi  vetltum  dcfondere  seque  suoaque, 
Dum  non  exccdat  posttoa  defcnsio  fines." 

—  Will.  Armor.,  J'hilippiSt  xL  543,  aoqq. 
(Bouq.  xriL). 

Philip  died  in  1217  rArt  de  Verif.  lea 
Dates,  xi.  463).  Another  bishop  of 
Beauvais  figures  as  a  papal  general  in 
South  Italy,  a.d.  1231.  Ric.  iSangerm. 
in  Murat.  vii  1027. 

*  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  616  (573), 

^  "Tanquam     animarum     liomicidas. 
districtius  puniantur."    Kp.  64  (FatroL 
dxiil). 
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tcderated — telling  fhem  that^  so  long  as  the  church  bears  with  a 
priest,  they  might  rightly  receiye  the  sacraments  and  other  rites 
from  him/ 

With  regard  to  the  sons  of  priests,  too,  it  was  found  necessary 

to  deal  more  gently  than  the  zealots  for  clerical  celibacy  would 

lutTe  wished.'    There  was,  indeed,  a  steady  endeavour  to  prevent 

the  transmission  of  benefices  from  father  to  son :  and  with  this 

new  it  was  sometimes  enacted  that  the  sons  of  priests  should 

not  be  ordained,  unless  they  became  either  monks  or  regular 

canons  ;^  sometimes,  that  they  should  not  hold  the  same  benefice 

with  their  fiithers,  or,  at  least,  that  they  should  not  immediately 

succeed  them.^     But  even  these  prohibitions  allow  the  ordina- 

tkm  of  the  sons  of  priests  under  certain  restrictions ;  and  even 

sach  a  pope  as  Alexander  III.  was  always  ready  to  deal  tenderly 

with  such  cases.^    In  1161,  Eichard  Peche,  the  son  of  a  bishop 

of  Goventry,  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  father  in  tlie  see ;  and 

the  chronicler  Balph  de  Diceto,  in  relating  the  fact,  takes  occa- 

flion.  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Ivo  of  Chartrcs,   that  the  sons  of 

priests,  if  their  own  life  be  respectable,  are  not  to  be  excluded 

from  any  ecclesiastical  office,  even  up  to  the  papacy  itself.*" 

Notwithstanding  the  many  proliibitions  of  marriage  to  per- 
sons in  the  higher  orders  of  the  ministry,  the  decree  of  the 
LAterau  council,  in  1123,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that 
dissolved  such   marriages."      In  the  following  year,  John   of 
Crema,  cardinal  of  St.  Chrysogonus,  held  a  council  at  West- 
minstery  where  he   severely  denounced   the   marriage   of  the 
clergy,   and   a  canon  w&s   enacted  against  it;  but  it  is  said 
that  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  cardinal  was  detected 
in  company  with  a  prostitute,  and  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
£ngland  in  disgrace.®    In  1127,  Archbishop  William  of  Canter- 

'  Pfttrol.  cci.  1377.  «>  For  tlie  council,  see  Symcon  Du- 

f  Tbeiner,  ii.  320-7,  334.  nclni.   in  Twysden,  253,  or  Wilkiiw,  L 

k  Conc.Nainnet.,A.D.  1127 'Hard.  VI.,  408.    The  story  of  the  cardinurs  deliii- 

iL  112S) ;  Cono.  Lateran.  a<d.  1139,c.  21.  qiioncy  \s  told  l>y  Henry  of  Huntin^lon 

»  Cone.  Namnot.   1.  c. ;    Oonc.  Rum.,  (L   vii..    Patrol,   cxcv.   050; ;    hy   llog. 

AJa.    1131,  c.  15;    Cone.  Latenin.  a.d.  IIove<icn  (274);   John  of  reterlK)rougfi 

1139,  c.  16;  Cone.  Abrinc,  a.d.  1172,  (a.d.  1125,  in  Sparkc) ;  Kog.  >Vendover 

c.   2;    Innocent  II.,    Ep.    51    (Patrol,  (ii.  205,  and  others  (.see  Theiner.  ii.  315;. 

dxux.);  LuciusIL,  Ep.  94  (ib.);  Alex.  Henry  of  Huntingdon  Kiya,   "Quod  bi 

HI.,  ap.  Daluz.  Miscell.  iiL  374-9.  alicui  R(Huano  vel  prroluto  displicucrit. 

^  JEig.  Epp.  88(5,  1134  (Patrol,  cc.);  taceiit  tainen,  no  Jonnneni  Cremensem 
Alex.  ap.  Foliot,  ed.  Giles,  Epp.  34G,  se<iui  vello  vidcatur."  IJaronius,  how- 
301-2,  3(>S;  ap.  Gregor.  IX.  Dccivt.  1.  I.  ever,  is  v«'ry  angry  (1125.  12;.  and  Lin- 
tit.  20,  c.  2.  ganl  deni^.'S  the  trutli  of  the  btory,  as 

""  P.  520.  Cf.  Ivon.  Camot  *Panor-  having  no  other  coytt-niponiry  witness 

mia,'  iii.  52-3  (Patrol.  clxL).  than  Henry  of  Huntingdon  ;  ii.  40).   The 

■  a  21 ;  GicBoler,  II.,  ii.  283.  Wiuciiester  annals  (in  Wlmrtou,  i.  298; 
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bonr  sent  forth  9C*me  sfromz  froinbitiots  of  mairiage;^  but 
the  practice  still  nuinUiDcd  a  strangle  in  Engiuid.  In  1129, 
Ueniy  L.  rererting  to  an  exf^e^ik-Dt  for  raising  money  which 
he  had  attempted  in  the  primacr  of  Anselm.^  impns€«ed  the 
honsekeepei^'  (who  were  sap|wi«€d  to  be  ako  the  wives  or  con- 
cubines) of  many  of  the  London  elei^.  whom  he  compelled  to 
pay  hea^-ily  for  their  liberation;*  and  it  appeals  that,  both  iu 
England  and  elsewhere,  eren  iHshc^  licenced  the  ccJiabitation 
of  the  clergy  with  their  wires  on  condition  of  an  annual  pay- 
ment/ The  ccMitinued  marriage  of  the  English  clergy  is  men- 
tioned in  many  letters  of  Alexander  III.;*  and  among  other 
eridence  of  it  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
who  states  that  among  the  parish  priests  of  England  the  keeping 
of  focarioB  was  nsnal,  and  that  the  canons  of  St.  David's — espe- 
cially such  of  them  as  were  Welshmen — were  notorious  for  their 
irregularities  in  this  respect,  filling  the  precincts  of  their  cathe- 
dral with  concubines,  midwives,  children,  and  nurses,  conneetr 
ing  their  families  with  esch  other  by  intermarriage,  and  trans- 
mitting their  benefices  by  inheritance.'  He  tells  us  also  that  the 
like  customs  prevailed  among  the  kindred  people  of  Brittany.^ 

In  Normandy  we  are  told  that  in  the  begiiming  of  the  twelfUi 
century  the  priests  celebrated  their  marriages  publicly,  that  they 
left  their  benefices  to  their  sons,  and  sometimes  provided  in  a 

say  nothing  of  John's  miscondiict  in  "  Chron.  Sax^  a.d.1129;  RdeDiceto, 

London,  but  tell  an  improbable  storr  aa  506 ;  Fuller,  i.  304. 

to  an  aflair  with  a  niece  of  Balph  Flam-  *  Bupert.  Tuit.  in  Apooal.  c.  2  (PatroL 

bard,  bishop  of  Durham.    Inett  .it  159)  clxix.   879.  A);   Planck,  IV.,  iL  331; 

ar^es  tbit  John  must  have    been  a  Gie«eler,  IL,  ii.  286.  TbeiDer,  however,  is 

TK^rDon  of    Ijad  character,  because    St  misled  by  a  misreading  of  **  Matrimonia " 

heniHTil   '.¥lp.   1G3)  congratulates  him  for  **  patrimonia,"  when  he  quotes  John 

on  hij*  **  pa:nit4;ntiam  et  converbioncm  ;**  of  Poitiers  (Patrol,  cxc  1023,  D)  as  evi- 

but  thiH  iiiay  mther  refer  to  his  liaving  dence  tliat  in  Becket's  primacy  the  mar- 

lifft  the  antipope's  uarty  :Ciacon.  i.  919?.  riage  of  clergy  was  lioi^nsed  for  a  pay- 

Folifjt  Hjnaiu  of  him  in    terms  which  meut  iu  England.    iL  383. 

sof'm    iriOTirMiHtent    ^ith    Huntingdon's  "  See  Theiner,  iL  373-6,  378-9.   In  the 

str»rv,  but  which  are  still  more  opposed  '  Botuli  CuritB  Regis,*  published  by  the 

to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  historians  Beoord  commission,  is  a  case.  A^.  1194, 

as  ti)  his  pride,  astoimption,  and  rapacity  by  wliich  it  appears  that  the  liying  of 

in  the  character  of  legate  (£p.  194,  Pa-  Dunston,  in  Norfolk,  had  until  then  de- 

trf)l.  cxc.  902;.    According  to  Matthew  scended  from  father  to  son  (L  37-8,  and 

of  WcHtminHter  (a.d.  1125;  he  had  the  Sir  F.  Palgrave's  Preface,  28-31;  Hal- 

effronUiry  to  excuse  his  misbehaviour  by  lam,  Supplem.  Notes,  193). 

saying  tliat  he  wan  *'  not  a  priest,  but  a  *  Girald.  Cambr.  ap.  Wharton,  i.  525; 

cr»rrcnt^ir  <>f  pricsjts."      But,  as  Chacon  cd.  Brewer,  ii.  228.    Henry  II.,  in  com- 

c»hm;rv(!H,  St.  Clir>'br>goiius  is  the  title  of  plaining  of  the  usurpations  of  the  monks 

ft  ciiniinal  pricHt  (Ic.;;   and  moreover,  and  clergy,  said,    "Tolerabile    malum 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  says  that  on  the  yideretur,  si  singuli    suas   muliercutas 

Very  day  of  his  detection  ho  had  consc-  observarent,  et  saltcm  thorum  non  inva- 

crut<Mi  tli<*  eucliariiit.  derent  alienum,  uec  aliis  filioe  genera- 

p  i>..  5-7.         1  Vol.  iL.  p.  736  (677).  rent"    Gervas.  Dorobi  1595. 

'  "  Focariie/*  from  fociu,  a  iiru.  J  Ap.  Wharton,  iL  450. 
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like  maimer  for  the  portioning  of  their  daughters.'  Geofirey, 
archbishop  of  Ronen,  in  endeavouring  to  enforce  on  his  province 
the  prohibitions  of  marriage  enacted  by  the  council  of  Beims, 
in  1119,  was  violently  assaulted,  as  his  predecessor  John  had 
been  for  a  similar  attempt  in  the  pontificate  of  Gregory,*  and 
hk  life  was  in  danger  in  a  serious  tumult  which  ensued.^ 

In  Spain,  where  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  had  been  tolerated 
Wore  the  submission  of  the  church  to  Rome,  the  legitimacy  of 
tbrir  children  was  sanctioned  by  Paschal  11.*^  Didacus  (Diego), 
iidibishop  of  Compostella,  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  new  regu- 
lations, but  in  this  and  in  his  other  attempts  at  discipline  he  met 
vith  obstinate  resistance.^ 

In  Germany,  the  last  place  which  retained  clerical  marriage 
*M  Li^e,  where,  as  we  have  seen,®  the  practice  had  been 
defended  by  the  pen  of  Sigebert  of  Gemblours.  Even  so  late 
iil220  the  canons  celebrated  their  nuptials  "like  laymen,"  and 
«e  said  to  have  paraded  their  wives  in  a  strange  and  hardly 
c*Bdible  manner.^ 

In  Hungary,  which  was  affected  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Greek  church,  a  council  of  spiritual  and  temporal  dignitaries, 
1092,  forbade  the  second  marriage  of  priests, — a  prohibition 
Hich  implies  that  a  single  marriage  was  regarded  as  lawful ; 
*iid  on  this  footing  the  matter  rested  in  that  country  until 
^fter  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.*  The  imperfectly 
<)tganised  church  of  Poland  was  for  a  long  time  untouched  by 
Gregory's  reforms ;  the  clergy  married  into  the  families  of  the 
nobles,  and  even  till  the  thirteenth  century  their  benefices  were 
often  hereditary.**  The  earliest  attempt  to  enforce  celibacy  in 
Denmark  was  made  in  1123,  but  was  ineffectual.*  Even  the 
influence  of  Breakspear,  as  legate,  was  unable  to  establish 
the  system  in  the  northern  kingdoms.  Eskil  of  Lund,  and  other 
eminent  bishops,  were  themselves  married.*^  The  apprehension 
rf  evils  which  might  arise  from  the  compulsory  celibacy  of  the 

'  OaufriA  Vita  Bernardi   Tiron.   51  '  Hist.  Monast.  8.  Laurent.  Lo«l.  in 

ffitrol.  clxxiii.).    An  tiixumont  by  an  Martone,  Coll.  Ampl.  iv.  1085;   Gcsta 

"AnonymusUothomnaj^enijis,"  infav(mr  Poutif.    LcckI.    in    Bouq.    xiiL    G15-6; 

rf  clerical  marriage,  is  printed  in  Bp.  Theiuer,  ii.  351-2. 

Hall'8  works,  ix.  2«J2,  8e<i<i.,  ed.  P.  llall,  »  Schriickh,    xxvii.    189-190,   202-3  ; 

•0(1  in  Brown's  *  Faaciculua/ ii  IGO.  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  325;  Gieselcr,  II.,  ii. 

•  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  618.  285. 

^  Order.  Vital,  xii.  13.  »»  Roepell,  i.  337;    Gieoeler,  n.,  ii. 

'  Ep.  57  (Patrol,  clxiii.).  285. 

«  Hiat.  CompoBtell.  iii.  40,  seqq.  (Pa-  »  Didilmann,  i.  238;  MUnter,  ii.  1033. 

ttol  elxxJ.    See  Thoincr,  ii.  347.  ^  Mlinter,  ii.  1033-7. 

'  VuL  ii..  p.  616. 
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clergy  was,  as  we  have  seen,"  among  the  causes  which  produced 
a  formidable  outbreak  in  the  end  of  the  century.  It  appears 
from  a  letter  of  Innocent  III."  that  the  Swedish  clergy  pro- 
fessed to  have  a  papal  sanction  for  their  marriage;  and  the 
practice  continued  into  the  thirteenth  century.**  In  the  remote 
island  of  Iceland  the  license  for  marriage  or  concubinage  of 
the  clergy  took  a  peculiar  form — a  payment  to  the  bishop 
on  the  birth  of  every  child.^ 

While  the  legislation  of  the  church  was  steady  in  the  direc- 
tion of  suppressing  the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  it  is  remarkable 
that  some  of  the  most  eminent  writers  were  very  moderate  in 
their  opinions  on  the  subject.*'^  Thus  Gratiari,  although  he 
•  takes  the  view  which  the  church  had  sanctioned  in  his  time,  yet 
allows  the  greater  freedom  of  earlier  times  to  be  fiiUy  repre- 
sented in  his  digest  of  the  ecclesiastical  laws.'  Peter  Comestor, 
a  great  authority  of  the  age,  is  said  by  his  pupil  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  to  have  publicly  taught  at  Paris  that  the  devil  had  never 
so  much  circumvented  the  church  as  in  enforcing  the  vow  of 
'Celibacy;  that,  although  nothing  less  than  a  general  cxjuncil 
could  set  the  clergy  free  in  this  matter,  there  is  nothing  in 
Scripture  to  forbid  marriage;  and  that  Alexander  IIL  would 
have  rescinded  the  law  but  for  the  opposition  of  his  secretary, 
who  afterwards  became  Gregory  VIII.*  And  while,  in  the  fol- 
lowing century,  Thomas  of  Aquino  declares  the  celibacy  of  the 
secular  clergy  to  be  merely  of  human  institution,*  and  differs 
from  the  zealots  of  celibacy  in  regarding  secret  marriage  as  less 
culpable  than  unchastity,^  the  younger  Durandus  frankly  owns 
the  futility  of  all  repressive  measures,  and  suggests  that  it  might 

■  P.  160.                       ■  xvi.  118.  witnesses,  Rupert  of  Deutz  (in  Apocal. 

•  See  Gieseler,  11.,  ii.  285 ;  Miinter,  ii.  Patrol,  clxix.  868-9)  and  Bonaventura 

ii.  1037;  Theiner.  ii.  504.  seqq.  (In  IV.  Scntent.  xxxvii.  art.  1.  qu,  3). 

^  P  ScbiGckh,  xxvii.  199 ;  Planck,  IV.,  Their  languago  shows  the  weakness  of 

iL  332.  the  cause ;  bnt  they  were  among  the 

4  Schrockh's  quotations  from  St.  Ber-  defenders  of  that  cause, 

nard  (xxix.  201)  do  not.  however,  seem  to  '  Dist  xxvi  .-xxvii ,  Ivi. ;  Causa,  xxviL, 

warrant  us  in  reckoning  him  among  these.  &c.    In  Causa  xxvii.  qu.  1.  c.  40,  after 

In  one  place.  Bernard  only  bays  that  it  quoting  the  Lateran  Canon  of  1139  for 

would  he  better  to  keep  out  of  the  clerical  the  separation  of  the  married,  he  goes  on 

order  tl.an  to  disgrace  it  by  unchastity  tociteSt.  Augustine  for  the  opposite  view. 

(De  Conversione,  20) ;  in  another,  he  •  Girald.  Gemma  Ecclesiie,  ii.  6. 

uses  arguments  against   the  Catharist  *  Summa  Theol.  Sec.  SecundsB,  qu.  88, 

prohibition  of  marriage  in  general,  which  art.  11  (c.  iii.  683-4,  ed.  Migne). 

would  equally  apply  to  the  Hildebran-  "  Quoted  by  Flacius  Illyricus,  Catal. 

dine   prohibition  of  clerical  marriage  Testium,  1639,  ed.  1608.    I  have  been 

(Serm.  66  in  Cantiea  c.  8.) ;  but  it  does  unable  (as  seems  also  to  have  been  the 

jiot  follow  that  Le  would  have  admitted  case  with  Theiner,  ii.  501,  and  Gie«eler. 

this  application.    Much  the  same  may  II .  ii.  286)  to  verify  the  passage  in  the 

be  said  as  to  two  others  of  Schrockh's  *  Summa '  by  Flaciua*  reference. 
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be  expedient  to  return  to  the  practioe  of  the  early  church,  as  it 
was  sUll  maintained  among  the  Greeks.^ 

(8.)  Among  the  clergy  who  were  charged  with  irregularity  of 
life,  none  were  more  conspicuous  than  tlie  canons  of  cathedrals ;  ^ 
tnd  the  rise  of  this  class  in  dignity  and  importance  made  their 
ill  example  the  more  mischievous.    Ever  since  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, canons  had  endeavom-ed  to  get  into  their  own  hands  the 
independent  management  of  their  property ;  and  in  this  they  had 
generally  been  successful."    The  common  table  and  dormitory, 
which  had  been  parts  of  the  original  institution,  had  fallen  into 
disuse^  so  that»  if  the  canons  ate  together  on  any  occasion,  it  was 
not  in  order  to  fulfil  their  rule,  but  to  enjoy  the  extraordinary 
dieer  of  a  festival.*    The  canons  had  become  proud,  luxurious, 
ostentatious  in  affecting  the  fashions  of  the  world  as  to  dress 
and  habits,  and  utterly  neglectful  of  their  ecclesiastical  duties, 
which  were  in  part  devolved  on  hired  substitutes.^    Preferment 
ci  this  kind  was  coveted  by  noble,  and  even  princely,  families,  as 
a  stepping-stone  for  their  members  towards  higher  dignities,  and 
as  affording  a  comfortable  income  in  the  mean  time.    Not  only 
was  fllegitimate  or  servile  birth  regarded  as  a  disqualification," 
bot  in  many  cases  it  was  required  that  the  canons  should  be 
noble  by  descent  on  one  side,  at  least,  if  not  (as  at  Strasburg) 
on  both.     Any  who  without  this  qualification  -were  appointed 
by  papal  provisions,  were  regarded  with  contempt  by  the  rest ; 
and  sometimes  a  chapter  ventured  to  withstand  even  the  autho- 
rity of  a  pope  in  defence  of  its  exclusive  restrictions.'*    In  some 
cases,  canonries  became  hereditary  in  families.® 

The  canons  were  no  longer  content  to  be  styled  brethren,  but 
were  now  addressed  as  dominiJ     The  elder  among  them  de- 

«  •  I>e  modo  cclobrandi  Concilii  Gene-  Rebiis  a  8C  Gestis,  i.  5. 

imlia'  (AJ>.  1311),  quoted  by  GieselerJI ,  >>  IJorn.  Ep.  ii.  11 ;  Gorhoh.  in  Pa.  64, 

ii.   288.   GiesoliT  rcmnrks  the  tone  of  sect.  35  (who  siiys  that  nuns  juutiiicd 

diaapproval  which  runs  through  the  ac-  their  own  irregularities  by  alleging  those 

onanto  given  W  H.   Huntingdon,   M.  of  the  ejinonn);  »ScliriJckh.  xxvii.  229; 

Fbiis,  and  T.  Walsingham,  of  the  mea-  Neand.  vii.  285-6.    Planck,  IV.,  ii.  469. 

Biirc»i  for  enforcing  celibftcy.     284.  Stje  the  article  Gerlutrh,  in  Herz«)g. 

7  See  Thoincr,  ii.  308;   Neand.  vii.  «  Alex.  HI  Ep.  1366,  approves  of  this 

285.  rule  for  St.  ]VIarthi*d  at  Tours. 

«  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  568.    See  vol.  u.  ^  Ivo,     Ep.     126     (Patrol,     clxii.); 

p.  512(476).  Schrockh,  xxvii.  228-9;   Schmidt,  iii. 

•  Schrockh.  xxviL  229.    The  bill  of  265-6 ;  Riiumor,  vi.  25-6.   Nobility  seems 

CiT©  on  All  Saints*  Day,  1270,  for  the  to  have  l)een  then  understood  rather  in 

canons  of  Bamberg,  in  Schmidt,  iii.  268-9,  the  modem  English  sense  than  in  tlio 

jiowever,  looks  jKwr    beside    CJiraldus*  wiler     sense    of     modem     Germany. 

dcHCription  of  the  dinner  which  he  en-  Schmidt  iii.  265. 

jnyed  with  the  monks  of  Canterbury  on  «  Hildebtjt.  Ep.  ii.  29  (Patrib.  171). 

Trinity  Sunday  a  century  earlier.    Do  '  Sclm'ickh,  xxvii.  226. 
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pressed  the  youDger,  whom  they  treated  as  an  inferior  class—* 
curtailing  their  share  of  the  revenues,  and  in  some  cases  even 
exacting  homage  from  them.*  Now  that  they  had  got  the  elec- 
tion of  bishops  into  their  hands,  the  canons  made  terms  before- 
hand with  the  future  bishop,  and,  in  addition  to  much  individaal 
jobbery,  they  very  commonly  extorted  from  him  the  right  of 
appointing  to  places  in  their  own  chapter,  and  to  other  oflBces  in 
the  church.**  They  affected  great  independence  of  the  bishops ; 
they  attended  coimcils ;  they  claimed  all  the  administration  of 
dioceses,  and  even  of  provinces,  during  the  vacancy  of  sees; 
and  in  all  their  assumptions  they  were  generally  supported  by 
their  powerful  family  connections.* 

The  di£Sculties  occasioned  by  the  degeneracy  of  the  canons 
are  the  subject  of  continual  papal  letters.^  Many  attempts  were 
made  to  recal  them  to  the  practice  of  living  in  common,  and 
to  their  other  ecclesiastical  duties;™  while  some  bishops  and 
princes,  regarding  such  attempts  as  hopeless,  ejected  the  secular 
canons,  and  planted  in  their  stead  either  monks,  or  canons  of 
the  class  which  was  styled  regular,"  and  which  was  distinguished 
from  the  seculars  chiefly  by  the  renunciation  of  all  individual 
property.^  In  Germany,  the  seculars  had  such  strength  that 
the  only  course  for  reforming  bishops  was  to  leave  them  in  pos- 
session, and  to  found  new  societies  of  canons,  on  a  more  rigid 
footing.^ 

n.  MoTiasticism — Beliffums  Associations. 

(1.)  The  twelfth  century  saw  the  rise  of  several  new  orders, 
in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  already  described.  Among 
them  was  that  of  the  Carmelites,  founded  by  Berthold,  a  native 
of  Calabria,  who  about  the  year  1180,  settled  on  Mount  Carmel 

i  Pafiohal  n.  Ep.  149  (Patrol,  clxiii.)  ;  Genevifeve  at  Paris  (afterwards  bishop 

Planck,  rV.»  ii.  572.  of  Toumay)  against  a  threatemd  relaxa- 

^  Schrockh,  xzvii.  229 ;  Planck,  IV.,  tion  of  the  canonical  life  at  Reims.    Ep. 

ii.  577.  141.  Patrol.  ccxL 

*  Schrockh,  1.  c. ;  Planck,  575-6 ;  Ber-  "  E,  g.  Chron.  Anon.  ap.  Bonqaet, 

nard.  Epp.  164  172,  as  to  the  canons  of  xiii.  679. 

Lyons  taking  part  in  the  election  of  a  ®  See  vol.  ii.,  p.  774  (708) ;  Order.  Vi- 

bishop  for  Langres ;  Calizt.  II.  Ep.  262  tal.  xiii.  3  (Patrol,  clxxxviii.) ;  Schrockh, 

(Patrol,  dxvl).  xxvii.  224-6;    Gieseler,  II.,  ii.   281-2. 

■"  E.  g.  Alex.  m.  Epp.  469,  470,  559,  Gerhoh  speaks  of  the  rule  drawn  up  for 

579,   591,  688-9,  911,  921,  925,  1074,  canons  under  Louis  the  Pious  (see  vol. 

1148,  1284,1289,1318,1337.1348,1350,  ii.,  p.  213  =  200)  as  a  worldly  and  courtly 

1389,  1502,  See.  rule,  and  expresses  a  hope  to  see  them 

"»  E,  a.  Adrian.  TV..  Ep.  179  (Patrol,  all  supplanted  by  r^;ulars  (Patrol,  cxciv. 

clxxxviii.);  Ep.  17  ad  Eugen.  III.  (Patrol.  20-2,  82,  94, 1382). 

clxxx.) ;  Schrockh,  xxvii.  224-5.  See  the  p  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  570. 
remonfitrance  of  Stephen,  abbot  of  Ste. 
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— a  place  to  whicby  from  the  fourth  century  downwards,  many 
lednses  bad  been  drawn  by  its  connection  with  the  prophet 
Elijab.^    But  in  later  times,  the  Carmelites,  disdaining  to  ac- 
knowledge Berthold  as  their  founder,  professed  to  trace  them- 
lelres  up  to  Elijah  himself,  through  a  line  wliich  included  the 
Beehabites  and  some  of  the  Old   Testament  prophets;    and, 
whereas  their  oldest  rule  was  really  given  by  Albert,  patriarch 
of  Jemsalem,  in  1209/  they  pretended  to  reckon  among  their 
legidators  St  Basil,  in  the  fourth  century,  and  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem, the  contemporary  of  St.  Jerome."    These  pretensions  led, 
in  the  seyenteenth  century,  to  a  fierce  controversy  between  the 
CSarmelites  —  chiefly  those  of  Flanders  —  and  the  Bollandist 
vriterg,  who  maintained  the  truth  of  history;  and  the  war 
was  carried  on  not  only  in  learned  volumes,  but  in  satirical 
pamphleta^     Innocent  XII.,  in  1698,  in  accordance   with  a 
deciaion  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  attempted  to  allay 
the  quarrel  by  imposing  silence  on  both  parties  under  pain  of 
ezcommunication ;  ^  but  Benedict  XIII.  afterwards  countenanced 
the  pretensions  of  the  Carmelites,  by  allowing  a  statue  of  Elijah 
to  be  erected  in  St.  Peter's,  among  those  of  the  great  founders 
of  monaehism.' 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Latins  from  the  Holy  Land,  the 
CSarmelites,  who  professed  to  have  been  warned  by  the  Blessed 
Virgin  to  quit  their  mountain,  acquired  settlements  in  Europe, 
and  it  is  said  (although,  perhaps,  with  exaggeration),  that  at 
one  time  they  possessed  7500  monasteries,  with  upwards  of 
180,000  members/  The  original  rule  of  the  order  was  very 
rigid ;  but  on  leaving  Carmel,  they  petitioned  Innocent  IV.  for 
a  mitigation  of  it,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  no  longer 
hermits.  The  pope,  accordingly,  relaxed  it  in  some  respects,  in 
1247 ;  and  in  the  fifteenth  century,  further  relaxations  were 
granted.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  order  was  divided  into 
two  branches — the  strictest  being  styled  Barefooted  or  Obser' 

4  Anon.  Carthns.  do  Roligionnm  Ori-  Hoist,  ed.  Brockic,  iii.  18. 
gine,  c  28,  ap.  Blartene,  Coll.  Am  pi.        »  Papebroch  and  Henschen,  the  au- 

vi ;  Jac.  Vitriac.  p.  1075 ;  Fuller.  •  Holy  tliors  of  the  *  Acta  Sanctorum '  for  April, 

War/  76 ;   Schriickh,  xxAii.  370.  374 ;  were   the  chief  opponents  of  the  Car- 

Gieselfir,  IL,  ii.  301.    See  as  to  a  book  melitcs.    See  Schri>ckh.  xxvii.  369-372. 
on  the  Cannelitea.  Smith,  Diet  of  Biogr.        »  Helyot.  i.  282. 295  9 ;  Mosh.  ii.  402. 

iL  Sd7,  col.  2.  Helyot,  while  uffecting  to  defer  to  the 

'  Alb.  Butler,  April  8 ;  Moah.  ii.  462 ;  pope's  order,  shows  that  his  conviction 

Schxockh.  xxTiL  375.    It  is  in  Holsto-  is  against  the  Curmelitcs.    i.  299-300. 
nins,  ©d.  Brockie,  iii.  19-20.  »  Schnickh,  xxvii.  373. 

•  Schrockh,  x.  Ill ;  xxni.  375.  385;        J  lb.  378. 

VOL.  ill.  R 
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vantB,  while  those  who  adopted  the  milder  rule  were  known  ae 
Shod  or  Conventuals.^ 

Another  order  of  this  time  (which  has  already  been  mentioned 
on  account  of  the  confusion  which  its  name  has  sometimes  pro- 
duced between  it  and  the  Waldensian  sectaries),  was  that  of  the 
Humiliati,  which  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  Lombardy.  The 
origin  of  this  order  is  traced  to  some  Milanese  who  were  carried 
off  into  Germany  by  an  emperor,*  but  were  afterwards  allowed 
to  return  to  Milan.  In  their  exile,  they  adopted  a  strict  manner 
of  life,  and  supported  themselves  by  cloth-weaving ;  and  this 
occupation  was  afterwards  continued  among  them — their  skill 
in  the  art  being  famous,  and  much  of  their  cloth  being  given  to 
the  poor.^  To  the  secular  men  and  women  of  whom  the  society 
at  first  consisted,  was  afterwards  added  an  order  of  monks  and 
nuns;  and  about  1140,  John  of  Meda  completed  the  organisar 
tion  by  the  addition  of  an  order  of  priests.*^  The  institution 
was  confirmed  by  Innocent  III.,  who,  in  1201,  provided  it  with 
a  rule  mainly  derived  from  that  of  St  Benedict,^  and  its  members 
were  distinguished  for  their  charitable  labours.  In  the  course 
of  centuries,  however,  the  Humiliati  showed  the  usual  degener- 
acy. An  attempt  of  St  Charles  Borromeo,  archbishop  of  Milan, 
to  reform  them  provoked  a  violent  uproar,  so  that  his  life  was 
even  in  danger;  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  order  was  abo- 
lished by  Pius  v.,  in  1571.* 

Among  the  other  orders  of  the  twelfth  century,  may  be  named 
that  of  Fiore,  which  has  been  already  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  its  foimder  Joachim ; '  and  the  English  order  of  Sempring- 
ham  founded  by  Gilbert,  after  whom  the  members — male  and 
female — were  very  commonly  called  Gilbertines.*^ 

(2.)  The  new  orders,  being  founded  in  a  spirit  of  reaction 
from  the  laxity  of  those  which  before  existed,  were  hkely  to 
excite  the  rivalry  of  their  elders ;  and  this  rivalry  was  especially 
shown  in  France  between  the  Cistercians  and  the  Cluniacs.  The 
contrast  between  the  black  dress  of  Cluny  and  the  white  dress 
of  Citeaux,  was  enough  to  proclaim  to  the  monks  at  sight  the 
difference  of  their  orders ;  and,  while  the  Cistercians  were  not 

■  Scbrockh,  xxvii.  376.  a  Sclirockh,  xxvii.  517. 

•  Tiraboschi,  who  has  written  a  his-  •  Butler's  Lives  of  tlie  Saints,  ii.  813 ; 

tory  of  the  order  in  3  vols.  4to^  supposes  Ranke's  Hist,  of  tlie  Popes,  tnuisl.  by 

this  to  have  happened  under  Henry  II.,  Mrs.  Austin,  ed.  2,  i.  375-8. 

in  1014  (i.  19).  Helyot  dates  it  in  1117,  '  P.  207. 

under  Henry  V.  e  The  date  is  variously  given  as  1131 

b  Tirab.  i.  26;  ii.  157, 164.  and  1148.    See  Holat.  ed.  Brockie,  t  ii. ; 

lb.  1.  28,  56,  67;  ii  67;  Sdmkskh,  Monast  Angl.  VI..  pt.  2.  W.  Neubrig,  i. 

«▼"•  517.  16 ;  Helyot,  ii  188. 
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Blow  to  tax  the  Cluniacs  with  degeneracy,  these  retorted  by 
chaiges  of  vanity  and  presumption  against  the  younger  order.** 
Hence,  about  the  year  1125,  a  discussion  took  place  between 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  and  Peter  the  Venerable  of  Cluny — each 
the  chief  ornament  of  his  order,  each  respecting  the  other,*  and 
both  free  from  the  more  vulgar  feelings  by  which  many  of  their 
paitiaans  were  animated.*    Bernard  wrote  his  ^Aix>logy'  at  the 
•Dggestion  of  William,  abbot  of  St.  Thierry,  a  Cluniac,  with  a 
view  of  satisfying  those  who  compldned  of  the  Cistercians  as 
detractors.°*    In  the  outset,  he  is  very  severe  on  such  of  his  own 
brethren  as  had  indulged  in  eensoriousness  on  the  alleged  laxity 
of  the  Cluniacs.    As  men  differ  in  character,  he  says,  so  a  cor- 
responding difference  of  usages  may  be  la>vful ;  ^  pride  and 
oensorionsness  are  evidences  of  a  want  of  charity  far  worse  than 
the  slight  indulgences  which  it  attacks.^    He  professes  a  high 
regard  for  the  order  of  Cluny,  and  says  that  he  had  always  dis- 
siuded  those  who  wished  to  forsake  it  for  the  Cistercian  order.^ 
Bat  from  this,  Bernard  goes  on  to  blame  the  Cluniacs  for  their 
disobedience  to  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict.     While  admitting  the 
lawfulness  of  dispensations,  he  holds  that  the  secular  manner  of 
life  which  prevails  in  some  monasteries  is  such  as  no  dispensa- 
tion can  warrant^    Many  of  the  monks,  although  young  and 
TigoiouSy  pretend  sickness,  that  they  may  be  allowed  to  eat 
flesh;  and  those  who  abstain  from  flesh  indulge  their  palate 
without  limit,  by  exquisite  varieties  of  cookery,'  while,  in  order 

*  Bxord.  Gistero.  in  Patrol,  clxxxv.  for  tlio  Cluniacs,  Bernard  rebuked  him 
1005-7 ;  Herbert,  de  Miracolis,  ib.  1322.  as  having  iicd  from  strictness  to  luxury 
Bee  the  curious  metrical  dialogue,  *  De  (Ep.  1 ) ;  and  in  another  case,  where  au 
ClmnBTBllensrbafl  et  Gluniacenuibus,*  in  abbot  had  complained  of  the  admission 
3Capee,6d.  Wright,  287-242 ;  and  another  of  one  of  his  monks  at  Clairvaux,  Ber- 
I>i«logue,  in  Martene,  Thes.  v.  nard  showed  nmch  of  the  suix^rcilious- 

•  See  e.g.  Bern.,  Epp.  264-5,  387-9.        ness  and  evasiveness  to  which  popular 
k  See  limbill.  Annal.  vi.  74-6 ;  Badulf.    religious  leaders  are  too  commonly  ])rone 

Niger,  ed.  Anstruther.  96.  (Epp.  (>7-8 ;  Cf.  Ep.  395).     At  a  later 

■  Pr»ftit.  (Patrol,  clxxxii.  897).   Bcr-    tune,  the  Cistercians  made  agreements 


I  bad  kept  out  of  the  see  of  Lanp:res  with  other  orders — as  the  Carmelitos — 

ft  duniao  monk,  against  whom  lie  had  not   to  receive  accessions    from    them. 

(wiongly,  as  Peter  affirms,)  taken  up  E.  q.  Statut.  a.d.  1274,  Mart.  Thes,  iv. 

rbports.     Bern.  Epp.  164-8;    Pet.  Ep.  1441. 
i.  29 ;  Morison,  b.  ii.,  c.  4.    William  of        «»  Apol.  16. 

8t.  Thierry  afterwards  became  a  Cis-        '  E,  g.  **  Quis  enim  dicere  sufficit,  quot 

terdan.    See  p.  39.  moiUs  (ut  eastern  taceam)  sola  ova  ver- 

■  ApoL  6 ;    Cf.  Ite  Gradibus  Bupcr-  santur  et  vcxtmtur.  quanto  studio  ever- 

lifB,  42 ;  in  Cantica,  Scrm.  xxxiii.  10.  tuntur,  subvertuntiu*,  liquantur,  duran- 

•  '^  Bepleti  ventrcm  faba,  nieutom  su-  tiu-,  dimiuuuntur;  et  nunc  quidem  frixa, 

perbia,cibisdamuamus8aginat(M.*'  Apol.  nunc  nssn,  nunc   farsa,  nunc    mixtim, 

12;  Cf.  1-2, 10-1;  De  Priccepto  et  Dis-  nuncsigillatimapponuutur?**  (20.)  The 

peii&  16.  Geneml  Chapter  of  Citenux,  in   1152, 

p  Apol.  4.   "When,  however,  one  of  his  orders, "  Qui  in  domibus  nigrorum  mona- 

awB  nephews  had  left  the  Cidtcrcions  chorum   ecieutcr   fiagimou   comedcriut, 

B  2 
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to  proToke  the  appetite,  they  drink  largely  of  the  strongest  and 
most  fragrant  wines,  which  are  often  rendered  yet  more  stimu- 
lant by  spices."  At  table,  instead  of  grave  silence,  light  worldly 
gossip,  jests,  and  idle  laughter  preyaiL^  The  Cluniacs  have 
coverlets  of  fur  or  other  rich  and  variegated  materials  for  their 
beds ;  they  dress  themselves  in  the  costliest  furs,  in  silk,  and  in 
doth  fine  enough  for  royal  robes  ;^  and  a  ludicrous  picture  is 
drawn  of  a  Cluniac  choosing  the  stuff  for  his  cowl  with  feminine 
care  and  fastidiousness.^  This  excessive  care  for  the  body,  says 
Bernard,  is  a  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  mental  culture.'  But 
even  more  than  for  their  personal  luxury,  he  taxes  the  Cluniacs 
for  the  excessive  splendour  of  their  worship,  and  for  the  unsuitr 
able  magnificence  of  their  buildings.  The  walls  of  their  churches 
are  adorned,  while  the  poor  are  left  in  nakedness ;  the  pictures 
distract  the  mind,  instead  of  raising  it  to  devotion;  and  the 
monstrous  and  grotesque  carvings  which  abound,  are  altogether 
unfit  for  a  religious  house.  The  chandeliers  and  tree-like  c€m- 
dlesticks  are  of  vast  labour  and  cost,  and  are  set  with  jewels ; 
the  pavements  are  inlaid  with  figures  of  saints  and  angels,  which 
in  such  a  position  cannot  escape  irreverent  usage;  the  sight  of 
the  golden  shrines  in  which  the  relics  are  encased,  fattens  the 
eyes  and  unlooses  the  purse-strings  of  beholders.  Such  things, 
he  says,  might  be  allowable  in  churches  intended  for  lay  wor- 
shippers, whose  carnal  minds  may  need  them ;  but  for  monks, 
who  have  renounced  the  delights  of  the  senses,  they  are  in- 
congruous and  unseemly.^  Bernard  also  blames  the  Cluniacs 
for  their  exemption  from  episcopal  authority,  and  for  impropriat- 
ing the  tithes  of  parish-churches ;  fuid  he  denounces  the  pomp  of 
many  abbots,  who,  for  a  slight  journey,  took  with  them  baggage 
enough  for  a  campaign — especially  of  one  whom  he  had  seen 
travelling  with  sixty  horses,  and  a  train  sufficient  for  two  bishops.* 

septem  sextis  foriis  in  pano  et  aqua  >  lb.  27. 

jejunabunt*'  (c.  9,  in  Martene,  Tlie8.  iv.  r  lb.  28-30.     The  splendour  of  the 

1245).    Gf.  Gapit.  Gen.,  a.d.  1180,  e.  4,  Cluniacs,  whose  mother-church,  begun 

ib.  1252.                      •  "Pigmenta,"  21.  in  1089  and  dedicated  in  1131,  was  tlie 

«  Bern.  Apol.  19.                •  Ib.  24.  largest  ever  erected  in  France  (Fergus- 

^  "  Cuoullam  emptums,  lustras  urbes,  son,  653-4),  brought  their  finances  into 

fora  circnis,  peoxsurris  nundinas,  domes  difficulties,  from  which  they  wero  cxtri- 

scrutaris  negotiator um,  cunctam  e vertis  cated  by  the  care  of  Henry  of  Blois,  bishop 

ringnlorum  supeUectUem,  ingentes  ex-  of  Winchester,  who  took  refuge  at  Cluny 

plicas  onmulos  pannorum,  attrectas  di-  in  his  exile.    Patrol,  clxxxix.  189. 

gitis,  admovesoculiSfSolisapponis  radio;  "Apol.  27.     This    is   supposed    to 

quioquid   grossum,  quioquid    paUidum  mean  Suger,  see  above,  p.  63.    Robert 

ocourrerit,  respuis;   si  quid  autem  sui  of  Mount  St.  Michel  says  that,  among 

pnritate  ao  nitore  placuerit,  illud  mox  other  reforms,  WiUiam,  who  had  been 

quantolibet  pretio  satagis  tibi  retinere.*'  abbot  of  Bamsey,  and  in  1179  becmne 

«6«  abbot  of  Glany,  reduced  a  prior  who  had 
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Peter's  defence  of  his  order,  written  in  1143,  although  ad- 
dressed to  Bernard,  is  not  a  reply  to  his  tracts  but  to  the  Cister- 
mn  charges  in  general/  He  taxes  the  Cistercians  with  breach 
of  the  charity  inculcated  by  their  rule,  and  speaks  of  their  white 
dress  as  a  blameable  singularity,  whereas  the  black  of  the  older 
mders  was  suitable  as  a  symbol  of  sadness.^  He  justifies,  as  far 
18  possible,  the  Cluniac  departure  from  the  letter  of  the  Bene- 
dictine role,  which,  he  says,  is  beyond  what  the  men  of  his  day 
oonld  bear ;  ®  and  he  adds  that  the  Cistercians  sin  against  charity 
by  the  severity  of  their  discipline,  which  often  drives  monks  to 
ibrsake  the  order,  or  renders  them  discontented,  and  impairs 
their  health.^  The  use  of  furs  and  other  such  materials  in  dress 
and  bedding,  and  the  abatement  of  the  precepts  as  to  fasting,  he 
ezcoses  under  the  allowance  which  the  Benedictine  rule  made 
lor  diversities  of  climate,  and  of  the  discretion  which  it  vested  in 
the  abbot ;  moreover,  as  coats  of  skins  were  given  to  Adam  and 
£ve,  not  for  pride  but  for  shame,  the  use  of  furs  might  serve  to 
remind  us  that  we  are  exiles  from  our  heavenly  coimtry.*  If  the 
dnfiiacs  have  lands,  they  are  kinder  to  their  tenants  than  lay 
landowners ;  if  they  have  serfs,  it  is  because  they  could  not  but 
accept  them  with  the  lands  to  which  they  were  attached ;  if  they 
get  possession  of  castles,  they  turn  them  into  houses  of  prayer/ 
They  may  rightly  possess  tolls,  since  it  was  only  from  the  injus- 
tice of  the  toU-gatherer's  trade  that  St.  Matthew  was  called ;  if 
tithes  were  given  to  theLevites  because  they  had  no  inheritance, 
they  may  rightly  be  given  to  monks,  who  have  forsaken  all 
earthly  possessions ;  and  if  they  are  given  to  clerks  for  their 
pastoral  care,  why  not  to  monks  for  their  prayers,  their  tears, 
their  almsi,  and  their  other  good  works  for  the  benefit  of  men  ?* 
As  manual  labour  was  prescribed  by  St.  Benedict  by  way  of  a 
remedy  against  idleness,  it  is  needless  when  idleness  may  be 
avoided  by  other  means ;  and  for  men  who  are  weak  from  the 
nature  of  their  diet,  prayer,  study,  psalmody,  and  spiritual  labours 
are  more  suitable  than  the  works  of  husbandry.^  The  Benedictine 
precepts  as  to  receiving  strangers  and  washing  their  feet  could 
not  be  literally  performed  without  inconvenience  and  grievous 

been  used  to  travel  with  forty  horses,  to        ^.  lb.  157.    See  above,  p.  10.     Ber- 

three.    PatroL  clx.  532.  nard,  however,  sometimes  advised  those 

*  Pet  £p.  i.  28 ;  printed  also  in  Ber-  who  could  not  bear  the  Cistercian  rigour 

iigjd*s  worJcB^  Ep.  228.     Ep.  iv.  17  is  to  go  into  oilier  orders.    Epp.  408,  442. 
iDiieli  the  same.    See  Mabillon,  in  Pa-        •  lb.  121,  124-5,  128. 
trol.  clzxxii.  898 ;  also  Pet.  vi.  15.  '  lb.  143-6. 

«»  PatroL  clxxxix.  116.  »  lb.  115,  141-2, 146. 

«  lb.  154-6.  k  Jh.  144-6. 
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waste  of  time ;  but  they  are  observed  in  spirit*  And  whereas 
the  Cluniacs  had  been  censured  for  being  under  no  bishops, 
they  have  the  truest  and  holiest  bLshop  of  all,  the  bishop  of 
Borne,  while  they  have  the  privilege  of  obtaining  episcopal 
oflBces  from  any  bishop  of  their  own  choice.* 

The  rivalry  between  Cluny  and  Citeaux  was  exasperated  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  general  exemption  of  the  Cistercians 
from  tithes™  affected  some  lands  which  had  formeriy  pcud  tithes 
to  the  Cluniacs ;  and  from  this  collisions  frequently  arose.  In 
one  of  these  quarrels,  the  Cluniacs  burnt  down  a  Cistercian 
monastery;^  and  the  enmity  of  the  two  orders  outlived  both 
Peter  and  Bernard. 

It  would  seem  that  Bernard's  "  Apology,"  written  soon  after 
the  scandals  which  the  misconduct  of  Abbot  Pontius  had 
occasioned  among  the  Cluniacs,®  contributed  to  suggest  the  im- 
portant reforms  which  Peter  effected  in  his  order.^  But  the 
Cistercians  themselves,  although  they  continued  to  find  eulogists,^ 
although  their  salvation  was  declared  by  visions,'^  and  although 
for  a  time  their  order  was  the  refuge  of  spirits  which  sought  a 
rigid  discipline,'  began  early  to  show  symptoms  of  decline.  A 
prophetess  of  Lorraine,  in  1153,  addressed  to  them  a  letter  on 
their  decay  in  zeal  and  love.*  The  records  of  their  general 
chapters  contain  many  significant  notices;  thus,  in  1181,  it  is 
said  that  some  monasteries  had  run  into  debt  by  purchasing 
wine  ;^  in  1182,  it  appears  that  their  rule  had  been  broken  by 
the  introduction  of  painted  windows  into  churches  ;*  in  1191,  the 
chapter  endeavours  to  take  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  im- 
putations of  greediness  which  had  been  fixed  on  the  Cistercians.^ 
Alexander  III.  found  it  necessary  to  reprove  them  for  having 
declined  from  their  rule  by  possessing  farms  and  mills,  parish- 
churches  and  altars,  by  receiving  fealty  and  homage,  by  holding 

»  Patrol,  dxxxix.  130-3.  Patrol,  clxxxii.  893-4. 

k  lb.  115.  137-9.  ^  E.  g.  Pet  Bles.  in  Patrol.  ocviL  270 ; 

»  This  was  granted  by  Innocent  11.,  Pet.  Cell.  Epp.  175-6,  ib.  ccii. 

in  1132  (Ep.  83,  Patrol,  clxxix.).    See  '  Patrol,    clxxxv.    693,    1007.  1323; 

against  it,  Bio.  Gantuar.  ap.  Pet  Bles.  Cflosar.  Heistcrbac.  vii.  ult ;  GerL  Aliio- 

Ep.  82.  vicensis,  in  Pertz,  xvli.  702. 

■  See  Bernard,  Epp.  48-50 ;  Anaataa,  •  See  the  remarkable  story  of  the  con- 

IV.,  Epp.  46,  71 ;  Eugen.  III.,  Epp.  version  of  Pontius  de  Laraze,  a  robber 

499-500;    Alex.  IH.,  Ep.   1128;   Pet  knight,  who  founded  the  monastery  of 

Gluuiac.,  Ep.  i.  35-6 ;  MabiU.  Annal.  vi.  Salvanez,  and  annexed  it  to  the  order  of 

195 ;  Schrbckh,  xxvii.  296.    In  a  simi-  Citeaux,  in  Baluz.  Misoell.  iii.  (8yo.  ed.), 

lar    case,   Alexander  UL  b^^ed  the  or  in  Bouquet,  xiv.  423. 

Templars  to  waive  their  privilege  of  »  Bob.  de  Monte,  Patrol,   clx.   475. 

exemption.    Ep.  787.  Perhaps  Hildegard  is  meant 

<»  See  vol.  IL  p.  761  (699).  «  C.  7  (Martene,  Thee.  iv.  1253). 

p  Order.  Vital  xiii  4;  Mabillon,  in  *  0. 11.                               r  Q.  24. 
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the  offices  of  judges  and  tax-gatherers,"  and  using  all  their 
endeavoarB  to  enlarge  their  borders  on  earth,  whereas  their  eon- 
Tenation  ought  to  be  in  heaven ;  and  he  threatens,  if  they  live 
like  ordinary  men,  to  take  away  the  privileges  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  in  consideration  of  their  extraordinary  strictness.* 
PriTileges  had,  indeed,  been  so  largely  bestowed  on  the  Cister- 
cians  that  Pope  Clement  lY.,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  speaks 
of  these  as  "  against  the  law  of  God  and  man,"**  and  already  they 
had  everywhere  acquired  exemptions  like  those  which  Bernard 
had  strongly  censured  in  other  orders.® .  Walter  Map  in  the  end 
of  the  century  speaks  of  the  Cistercians  with  especial  abhorrence, 
and  ridicules  their  pretensions  to  superior  holiness  and  mortifi- 
cation."^ 

(3.)  The  increase  of  monachism,  through  the  foundation  of  tho 
orders,  and  other  causes,  was  enormous.  Thus,  it  is  said  that 
in  England  there  had  not  at  the  Conquest  been  above 
a  hundred  monasteries,  the  number  founded  under  Henry  I. 
and  his  two  saccessors  was  upwards  of  three  hundred.  Of  tliese 
some  owed  their  origia  to  compositions  for  vows  of  service  in 
the  Holy  War.®  There  was  a  general  desire  for  all  sorts  of  papal 
priyiLeges ;  and,  as  has  been  already  stated,  where  these  could  not 
be  proved  by  genuine  documents,  recourse  was  often  had  to  for- 
gpery/  The  abbots  aimed  at  entire  independence  of  the  episcopal 
authority— even  attempting,  like  the  lawless  barons  of  the  time, 
to  present  clerks  to  parish  churches  without  submitting  them  to 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  for  institution.*^  They  aflFected  the  use 
of  episcopal  ornaments,  and  the  episcopal  right  of  bestowing 

■  **  Jostitiarias  et  tribntorias."     See  inhabitatnm,  mnndoro,  foBCnndmn,  res- 

ihe  explanation  in  tbo  Corpus  Jur.  Go-  pontmlein  Irugibus,  non  incptom  scmi- 

iionicLMignie(cc.l329),andGiodclcr(II.,  nibiis,  septum  nomoribus,  scaturientcm 

jaL  S17)  r»d  •*  justitiario«  et  tributario«/'  fontibus,  comucopiam,  locum  extra  mun- 

•  jiecret  Gregor.  in.  xxxv.  3 ;  Of.  dum  in  cordo  mundi,  semotum  ab  homi- 
Alex.  Epp.  865,  622-3,  1152.  uibus  hominum  in  medio,  soBculum  scire 

^  GieaeL  II.,  ii.  317.  Tolentcs,  a  sa^culo  sciri  volentos  ut  qui 

•  lb. :  Scbinidt,  iii.  335-6.    See  p.  244  ;  .  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  „  ^  ,t  ^t^  ^^^. 
Bern,  de  Monbus  Lpidcopi^rum,  33 ;  Do 

Gdiudderatione,  iii  14.    Bernard  is  suid  Portioncm  ergo  vilem  et  despicabilem  in 

to  ha^e  wished  that  ho  might  bo  popo  medio  magni  nemoris  a  divit^  quodam 

for  three  years,  in  order  that  he. might  obtinent,  multis  innocentiffl  simultatibus, 

put  down   the  abuses  of  exemptions,  diutissimis  precibus,  Deo  singulis  adjecto 

pluralities,  and  tlio  living  of  monks  out  syllabis,  »S:c."    39. 
of  their  cloiuters.     Pet  Cantor.  Verb.        •  Inett,  u.  220-1.      ,     _     _,      _ 
Abbrev.  44  (Patrol,  ccv.  137).  '  Vol.  iL  p.  784  (717).    Pot  Bles.  Ep. 

«  De  NugU  Ourialium,  38,  52.  &c.  68  (Patrol,  cc.  1459). 
Of   their    manner  of  complying  with       «  Against  this,  see  Urban  II.  m  Gra- 

their  rule  as  to  the  choice  of  a  place  for  tian.  II.,  xvi.  4,  6  ^a  canon  ascribed  to 

a  monastery  (see  vol  ii  p.  772=707  ,  ho  the  Coimcil  of  Clermont,  see  Hefele,  v. 

thus  speaks,  "Locum  ad  habitaculum  201);  Innoc.n.Ep. 562 (Patrol. clxxix.); 

hAbilein  eligunt,  nun  iuhabitalem  sod  Eugen.  III.  £p.  443  (,ib.  clxxx.). 
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benedictions.**  "How  much  more  would  they  pay/*  asks  St. 
Bernard,  ''  if  they  might  have  the  name  as  well  as  the  privileges 
of  bishops?"^  Peter  of  Blois  says  that  the  monasteries  most 
distinguished  for  holiness  were  those  which  either  had  never 
desired  such  privileges  or  had  voluntarily  resigned  them ;  ^  that 
in  any  one  but  a  bishop  the  use  of  episcopal  ornaments  is  a  mark 
of  pride  and  presumption :  ™  and  he  prevailed  on  his  own  brother 
to  give  up  an  abbacy  to  which  the  pope  had  granted  the  use  of 
such  ornaments."  So  jealously  was  tiie  privilege  of  exemption 
guarded,  that  when  Maurice,  bishop  of  Paris,  appeared  at  the 
consecration  of  the  new  church  of.  St  Germain-des- 
Pres,  by  Alexander  III.,  the  monks  rose  in  tumult^  as 
if  his  very  presence  were  a  claim  of  jurisdiction  over  them,  and 
the  pope  sent  three  cardinals  to  beg  that  he  would  withdraw.^  In 
England  we  find  quarrels  of  this  kind  between  the  bishops  and 
the  great  monasteries  in  many  (Quarters ;  thus,  the  bishops  of 
Chichester  had  contests  with  the  abbots  of  Battle,^  the  bishops 
of  Bath  with  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury,*^  the  bishops  of  Sanim 
with  the  abbots  of  Malmesbury,'  the  bishops  of  Lincoln  with  the 
abbots  of  St  Albans.*  But  nowhere  was  tiiere  a  more  remark- 
able display  of  such  differences  than  in  the  city  of  Canterbury, 
where  the  archbishops  were  engaged  in  long  and  bitter  feuds 
not  only  with  the  abbots  and  brethren  of  St  Augustine's,  but 
with  the  monks  of  their  own  cathedraL 

The  great  monastery  founded  by  the  apostle  of  England  was 
the  first  in  rank  of  English  religious  houses,  and  in  Western 
Christendom  was  second  only  to  Monte  Cassino.^  It  was  the 
burialplace  of  Augustine's  successors  in  the  throne  of  Canter- 
bury, and  on  that  accoimt  its  members  looked  down  on  the 
cathedral  of  Christchurch  or  Trinity,'*  until  Archbishop  Cuthbert, 

*>  Samson  of  St  Edmund's  Bury  was  This  looks  like. throwing  the  bmden  of 

the  firet  English  abbot  who  obtained  the  proof  on  the  wrong  party. 

privUego  of  giving  the  solemn  episcopal  p  See  the  Ghronicon  Monast  de  Belk), 

blestdng,  wherever  he  might  be.     a.d.  published  by  the  AngUa  CSuistiana  80- 

1187.    Joool.  de  Brakelonda,  41.  ciety. 

*  De  Moribus  Episcoporom,  36.  1  Wharton,  Ang.  Boo.  i.  578^  ^oqq. ; 

^  Ep.  68,  written    in    the    name  of  Inett,  ii.  212. 

Abp.  Richard  of  Canterbuiy.   (Patrol.  '  Petr.  Bles.  Ep.  6S  (PatzoL  oc  1456- 

cc.  1459,  B.)  9)  ;  Inett,  u.  318. 

«»  Ep.  90  (ib.  cevii.  283).  •  Alex.  HI.  Ep.  63;  loett,  u.  21!W. 

B  Eu.  93.  So   in    Germany,    the   archbiBhopa   of 

o  Alex.  111.  Ep.  147.  In  the  same  Treves  had  difJerenoee  with  the  abbots 
year,  the  bishop,  at  the  council  of  Tours,  of  St.  Maximin^s.  Bern.  Ep.  323. 
claimed  **  jus  quo<ldam  *'  over  tlie  abbey ;  «  Leo  IX.  ap.  Thorn,  (Twysden,  1784). 
but  the  pope  rejected  his  claim,  because  ^  The  original  name  was  Christ- 
he  could  not  show  that  it  had  been  church,  but  was  afterwards  superseded 
allowed  by  any  former  pope  ^Ep.  161).  by  that  of  Trinity  until  the  dedicatiou 
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when  dying  in  758,  took  measures  that  his  death  should  be  kept 
secret  from  the  Augustinians  until  he  should  have  been  interred  in 
the  cathedral.*  From  that  time,  the  archbishops,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Cuthbert's  second  successor,  Janbert,  who  had  himself  been 
abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,^  were  buried  in  the  cathedral,  and  its 
monks  were  thus  enabled  to  take  a  higher  standing  than  before 
against  their  Augustinian  neighbours.  But  in  the  twelfth 
century  serious  disputes  arose  between  the  archbishops  and  the 
monks  of  St.  Augustine's.  The  monks  asserted  that  their  house 
had  been  wholly  independent  of  the  see  of  Canterbury  until 
Lanfranc,  taking  advantage  of  his  ancient  friendship  with  the 
Norman  abbot  Scolland,  persuaded  him  to  cede  privileges  which 
the  monastery  had  before  enjoyed;*  while  on  the  other  side  it 
was  maintained  that  the  abbey  and  the  patronage  of  the  abbacy 
had  belonged  to  the  archbishop  until  the  Norman  Conquest.* 
The  abbots  claimed  that  the  archbishops  should  give  them  the 
benediction  in  their  own  monastery,  and  without  ^^  exacting  any 
payment,  or  any  profession  of  obedience.^  They  claimed,  not 
only  the  patronage  of  parish  churches  on  their  estates,  but  exclu- 
give  jurisdiction  over  the  incumbents.  They  disputed  certain 
yearly  payments  which  they  were  required  to  make  to  the 
cathedral,  and  the  archbishop's  charges  for  supplying  them  with 
consecrated  oil  and  chrism.*'  They  professed  to  have  privileges, 
reaching  down  from  the  age  of  kingEthelbert  and  St.  Augustine, 
by  which  the  monastery  was  rendered  independent  of  all  power, 
ecclesiastical  or  secular.  In  one  of  these  documents,  Augustine 
was  made  to  charge  his  successors  in  the  see  to  regard  the  abbot 
not  as  their  subject,  but  as  their  "  brother,  colleague,  and  fellow- 

rf  the  church  by  William  of  Corboyl,  in  franc,  on  the  death  of  Scolland,  aaked 

1128.    Thom,  1799.  William  Rufus  to  let  him,  like  his  pre- 

*  Gervas.  Dorob.  ap.    Twysd.   1295,  deceflsore.  appoint    an  abbot,  bnt  was 

1641 ;  Thom  (who,  as  a  monk  of  St.  reftised  (Gervas.  1327 ;  Thorn,  1792.  See 

Augustine's,  in  very  angry  with  Cuth-  vol.  ii.  p.  717). 

bert),  ib.  1773-4 ;  Hist.  Monast.  S.  Au-  »>  Even  as  to  the  history  of  these 

rtt  Cantuar.  (in  Chron.  and  Mem.  of  quarrels,  the  statements  on  the  opposite 

B.  317-8).    This  is  supposed  by  the  sides  are  inconsistent.    Thus,  Gei 


editor.  Archdeacon  Hardwick,  to  have  says  that  abbot   Guy  was  blessed  by  ' 

been  compiled  from  old  materials    by  Lanfranc    in    the    Cathedral    (1827); 

Thomas  of  Elmham,  about  1415  (Pref.  Thom,  that  WiUiam  Rufus  compelled 

xix.  seqq.).      See,  too,    Stanley,  Hist,  the  archbishop  to  give  him  the  blessing 

Memorials  of  Canterbury,   151,  ed.   1;  in  the  abbey  ( 1793). 

Hook,  iL  235.    The  opposite  feelings  of  «  Gervas.  1329 ;  Thorn,  1797, 1800-5. 

the  parties  are  strongly  represented  by  Gervase  says  (L  c.)  that  the  claims  of 

Gervase  on  the  side  of  Christ-Church,  St    Augustine's   were   mostly   set   up 

and  by  Thom  and  Elmliam  on  that  of  during  the  primacy  of  Theobald,  by  a 

St.  Augustine's.  nephew  of  abbot  Hugh,  who  was  known 

T  Thom,  1774.              «  Tliom.  1791.  as  William  the  Devil,  and  came  to  a  bad 

•  Gervas.  132G-7 ;  Diceto,  602.    Lan-  end. 
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minister  in  the  word  of  Gkwi."  •*  According  to  anotlier  document, 
Pope  John  XIIL  ordered  that  the  abbot  should  be  treated  "  as 
a  Koman  legate;"*  and  it  was  said  that  the  abbots  had  been 
privileged  by  Alexander  11.  to  wear  the  mitre,  the  sandals,  and 
other  episcopal  ornaments,  although  out  of  modesty  they  had 
allowed  the  privilege  to  lie  dormant  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years/  These  claims  were  the  subject  of  continual  appeals  to 
the  popes,  who,  according  to  their  usual  policy,  for  the  most  part 
sided  with  the  abbey,  while  the  officials  of  the  Soman  court 
were  not  sorry  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  complicated  litigation.* 
At  one  time,  when  Eugeiiius  III.  had  desired  archbishop 
Theobald  to  bless  abbot  Silvester  without  exacting  any  profes- 
sion, the  archbishop  repaired  to  the  monastery  for  the  purpose  ; 
A.D.  1151-  but  there  (by  his  contrivance,  according  to  the  Augusti- 
^*  nian  chroniclers),  the  prior  of  Christchurch  appeared, 

with  a  force  of  armed  men,  to  protest  against  the  benediction ; 
and  the  archbishop  caught  at  this  pretext  for  delay,  although  a 
further  reference  to  Eome  obliged  him  at  last  to  perform  the 
office  in  the  manner  required.^    At  another  time,  when  Alexander 
in.  had  ordered  the  benediction  of  abbot  Koger,  not  only  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Eouen  refused  to  officiate ;  and  the  abbot 
found  it  necessary  to  seek  the  blessing  from  the  pope 
himself,  who  gave  it  at  Tusculum,*  granting  to  the  abbot  the  use  of 
the  episcopal  mitre,  ring,   and  gloves,  but  with  a  reservation 
of  the  archbishop's  rights.''   On  another  occasion,  when 
Theobald  had  interdicted  England  in  consequence  of 
his  diflTerences  with  king  Stephen,  the  Augustinians  continued  to 
ring  their  bells  and  to  celebrate  divine  offices  as  usual ;  but  for 
this  they  were  put  to  penance  by  pope  Eugenius,  on  the  groimd 
that  they  were  bound  to  obey  Theobald  as  legate,  if  not  as  arch- 
bishop ;  and  when  the  pope,  after  some  difficulty,  absolved  them, 
he  declared  that  he  acted  "  not  as  apostolic  pontiflF,  but  in  the 
room  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."™ 

The  monks  were  extremely  unwilling  to  produce  the  originals 
of  the  privileges  on  which  they  relied ;  but,  after  having  eluded 

«  Thorn,  1763-4.  ^  See    Eugen.    IIT.       Epp.    518-9  ; 

•  lb.  1779.  Adrian.  IV.  Epp.  79, 121 ;  Thorn,  181 1-4 ; 

'  Thorn.  1785, 1824.  'But  R.  de  Diceto  Hardwick.  Pref.  to  Hist.  S.  Aug.  10. 

speaks  of  Boger,  who  was  the  first  that  ^  Alex.  III.  Ep.  1343. 

wed  tliese  ornaments  (a.d.  J 179)  as  the  ^  Gervas,  1331,  1444-6;  Thorn,  1824; 

first  who  was  entitled  to  them,  haying  Hardw.   Prof.    13.    Ben.  Petrib.    267 ; 

got  them  ftom  Alexander  UL    602.  Hoveden,  326-7 ;  Dioeto,  602. 

'  Gervas.  1462.  «  Gervas.  1364. 
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two  x>apal  orders  for  their  production,  they  were  at  length,  in 
1182,  compelled  to  exhibit  them  to  three  commissioners 
appointed  by  Alexander  III. ;  when  it  was  found  that  as  to 
materials,  form,  and  substance,  the  documents  which  pretended 
to  the  greatest  antiquity  were  suspicious  in  the  extreme.  They 
were,  however,  approved  by  Lucius  III.,  and  archbishop  Bichard 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  the  charge  of  forgery  which  he  had 
thrown  out  against  them.*^  A  compromise  was  agreed  on  as  to 
Bome  of  the  rival  claims;^  but  as  to  the  benediction  in  the 
monastery,  all  the  papal  authority  was  unable  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence from  the  archbishops;  and  the  abbots  were  obliged  to 
receive  their  blessing,  sometimes  from  the  pope  in  person,  some- 
times fit)m  any  bishop  who  could  be  persuaded  to  give  it,'*  until 
in  1406  abbot  Thomas  Hunden  was  blessed  in  St.  Paul's, 
London,  by  archbishop  Arundel,  who  acknowledged  him,  in  the 
words  of  the  charter  ascribed  to  St.  Augustine,  as  his  "  brother, 
colleague,  and  fellow-minister."^ 

But  while  the  monks  of  Christchurch  were  allied  with  the 
archbishops  against  the  rival  monastery,  their  own  relations  with 
them  were  far  from  harmonious.  "It  seems,"  wrote  John  of 
Salisbury  during  Becket's  exile, "  as  if  hatred  of  their  archbishops 
were  an  inheritance  of  the  monks  of  Canterbury.  When 
Anselm  was  twice  banished  for  righteousness'  sake,  they  never 
bestowed  any  consolation  on  him.  They  despised  Ralph,  they 
hated  William,  they  laid  snares  for  Theobald,  and  now,  without 
any  cause,  they  insatiably  persecute  Thomaa"  ^  Theobald  turned 
out  two  of  their  priors  (who  were  the  virtual  heads  of  the 
monastery,  as  the  archbishop  himself  was  supposed  to  be  abbot) ; 
and  at  a  later  time  a  more  serious  diCFerence  broke  out.  The 
circumstances  of  archbishop  Baldwin's  *  election  had  naturally 
left  unpleasant  remembrances  on  both  sides;  and  soon  after 
entering  on  his  see,  the  archbishop  and  the  monks  were  violently 

■  Gervns.  1328,  1458 ;  Thom,  1832 ;  had  always  been  the  greatest  affection 

Thom.     Elmham,     441-6;     Hardwick,  (ib.  1313-4;  Epp.  Cantuar.  in  Stubbs* 

Prefl  28-33.     See  vol.  it.  p.  784  (717).  *  Richard  I.'  vol.  ii.  passim). 

»  Lucius  III.  ap.  Th.  Elmham,  458.  ■  See  p.  219.    Baldwin  is  described 

p  Thorn,  1821-7.    See  a  list  in  Hard-  by  Mr.  Stubbs  as  "a  Cistercian  of  the 

wick,  Pref.  37.  best  sort,  a  man  who  lived  but  little  for 

4  Th.  Elmham,  89.  the  world,  and  that  to  make  it  better  ** 

'  Ep.  241.    Yet,  when  appealing  to  (Introd.  xxxiv. ;  Cf.  Chron.  Mailros.  a.d. 

Bome  against  Abp.  Baldwin,  they  ven-  1180).    The  English  chronicler  of  Laon 

tured  to   assert   that    they  had  never  says  that  he  was  "  vir  morum  gravitate 

resiated  their  arcbbishops  until  his  time  laudabilis,  hoc  solo  notatus  quod  cum 

(Gervas.  1310),  and,  in  particular,  that  Judaiis  nimis  familiaris  froquens  haberot 

between  thom  and  Thomas  (who  had  by  colloquium.*' — (Bouq.  xviii.  705). 

that  time  become  a  popular  saint;  there 
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embroiled.*  They  complained  that  he  interfered  with  their 
revenues  and  privileges ;  that  he  seized  the  management  of  their 
estates,  expelled  their  officials,  whose  places  he  filled  with  his 
own  servants,  suspended  the  prior,  confined  the  monks  within 
their  own  precincts,  cutting  oflF  their  supplies  of  food,  so  that  they 
were  indebted  for  the  means  of  life  to  the  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours—even of  Jews — and  that  he  excommunicated  them.'*  In 
order  to  rid  himself  of  the  annoyances  resulting  from  his  con- 
nexion with  them,  he  formed  the  scheme  qf  erecting  a  new 
church  of  secular  canons,  to  bear  the  name  of  St.  Thomas  the 
Martyr,  and  of  supporting  it  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Christ- 
church.  As  the  germ  of  this,  he  began  to  rebuild  and  enlarge 
the  church  of  St  Stephen  at  Hackington,  about  a  mile  distant 
from  the  cathedral,*  and  afterwards  removed  the  site  to  another 
plac0  in  the  neighbourhood.  For  these  works  he  caused  collec- 
tions to  be  made  throughout  all  England,  with  the  inducement  of 
ample  indulgences,  and  he  endeavoured  to  draw  the  other  bishops 
into  taking  part  in  the  foundation.'^  In  these  proceedings  he 
was  supported  by  Henry  II.,  who  had  abundant  reasons  for 
disliking  the  monks  of  Christchurch.  These,  however,  showed 
themselves  determined  to  resist  by  appealing  to  the  pope,'  and 
enlisting  in  their  cause  the  influence  of  the  French  king  and  of 
other  foreign  patrons.*  They  declared  that  the  archbishop  in- 
tended, by  bestowing  the  canonries  of  his  new  church  on  the 
bishops  of  his  province,  not  only  to  transfer  to  these  the  rights  of 
the  cathedral  as  to  the  election  of  archbishops,  but  to  constitute 
himself  a  pope,  surroimded  by  a  college  of  cardinals,  subject  to 
the  influence  of  the  crown  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  but  inde- 
pendent of  the  apostolic  see.**  The  popes  were  naturally  inclined 
to  side  with  the  monks,  more  especially  as  the  usual  means  of 
securing  the  favour  of  Kome  were  largely  employed ;°  and,  with 

*  Gervase,  1481.    Gervaae,  who  was  Hngh  of  Lucca  asserted  "per  corpus 

one  of  the  monks,  has  left  us  a  very  full  Domini  nostri "  that  it  was  within  a 

aooount  of  these  quarrels  (in  Twysden),  child's   stone-throw    of  the   city,    and 

with  his  '*  Imaginations"  of  the  plead-  within  a  crossbow-shot  of  the  catliedral, 

ings  which  might  be  advanced  on  each  so  that  the  singing  of  one  church  could 

side.    The  letters  connected  with  the  be  heard  in  the  other.    Stubbs,  il  81. 

affitir  have  been  printed  from  a  Lambeth  7  Grervas.  1306-8,  1481 ;  R.  de  Diceto, 

MS.  by  Mr.  Stubbs  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  620. 

•  Memorials  of  Richard  I.*  (Chron.  ad  ■  The  justidaiy  Glanvile  told  them, 

Mem.  1865.)    See  also  Hook,  ii.  550.  "Solam  Romam   qunritis,   sola  Roma 

»  Gervas.  1305,  &o. ;  Ben.  Petrib.  532 ;  destruet  vos."    Gervas.  1544. 

Stubbs,  ii.  184,  &c.  •  Stubbs,  pp.  84,  86,  &c. 

«  When  Peter  of  Blois,  on  the  arch-  »>  lb.  ixxvii. ;  55,  80, 117. 

bisl)q>*s  part,  told  the  Roman  curia  that  <  An  emissary  of  the  convent,  named 

it  was  more  than  a  mile  from  the  city,  John,  is  very  severe  on  the  corruption 
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the  exception  of  Gregory  VIII.,  they  showed  themselves  fevourable 
to  the  convenf*  In  1189,  two  legates  were  sent  by  Gregory  to 
investigate  the  matter ;  but  one  of  them  died  by  the  way,  and 
the  other,  John  of  Anagni,  was  not  allowed  to  approach  Canter- 
bury until  the  question  had  been  compromised  by  Richard  I.,  on 
the  footing  that  a  prior  whom  Baldwin  had  nominated  should  be 
otherwise  provided  for,  that  another  should  be  appointed  by  the 
king  and  the  archbishop,  and  that  the  archbishop  should  give  up 
the  project  of  a  collegiate  chi^rch,  on  condition  of  receiving  from 
the  monks  the  same  obedience  which  they  had  paid  to  his  pre- 
decessors.* The  legate  indignantly  declared  that  this  agreement 
was  void,  as  having  been  extorted  from  the  monks,  and  it  was 
afterwards  annulled  by  Celestine  III.,  who  ordered  the  buildings 
to  be  destroyed.'  Baldwin,  before  setting  out  on  the  crusade,  di- 
rected that  the  materials  should  be  removed  to  Lambeth,  which 
he  had  lately  acquired  for  his  see  ;*  but  on  hearing  of  his  death 
at  the  siege  of  Acre,  the  monks  of  Christchurch  drove  out  their 
prior,  appointed  another  in  his  room,  and  elected  as  archbishop 
Beginald,  bishop  of  Bath,  who  ordered  the  demolition  of  his  pre- 
decessor's college  at  Lambeth.  But  Ri^ginald  died  before  conse- 
crationy^  and  his  successor,  Hubert  Walter,  revived  the  project. 

of  &e  Boman  court,  e.  g.  *'  Bomanus  cla-  ^  Feeling  liis  end  near,  he  caused  a 

mantam,  <^aamvU  semper,   nisi  dederit  letter  to  bo  written,  begging  the  prior  of 

noQ  exaodiet,  et  cum  aooeperit,  non  ig-  Christchurch  to  bring  him  the  monastiu 

noaoet ;  emungit  multum  et  sanguinem  habit — **  Mihi   non  videtur  quod  velit 

elicit  violentius,  Deus  quod  vester  sim  arcliiepiacopus ; 

« m^  .-i.»^  «,»-«  «i-i  .vi*«-  ««.«,i-  M^A^ »      vester  autem  volo  et  desidero  esse  mo- 

*  Hon  miMan  duem  nlfll  plena  craoris  nlmdo.  ,       »»    /cn.  i.u      m      ooi3\       t*  j.        ^ 

*^  nachus     (Stubbs,  Ep.  388).     Peter  oi 

(Btobbs,  214);  *'Ablativus  propria,  ut  Blois    represents    his    death    on    St 

dicii  PriBcianus,  Bomanorum  est,  non  Stephen's  day  and  his    burial  on    St. 

datiTiia."    (lb.  230;   ct  194).    Again,  Tliomas's  day  as  judgments  on  his  op- 

when  the  bisliop  of  Ostia  is  appointed  position  to  a  church  which  was  under 

legate,  "Verbum    socretum:    concessit  the  patronage  of  those  saints — "ao  si 

dominiu  papa  nobis  Ostiensem,  sed  sub  unus  puremisset  eum,  et  alius  tumulo 

oerta  taxatione  pocuniie:    is  enim  est  infodisset"  (Ep.  211).     Peter  is  styled 

mo8  et  modus  ejus."    lb.  218.  by  Gervaso,  "  totius  fere  malitifB  hujus 

*  Gkrvase  speaks  strongly  against  artifex  impuiicus"  (1490),  and,  with 
Gr^ory  (1513).  Urban  III.  at  one  time  Ger.dd  la  Pucello  (afterwards  bishop  of 
ocmateoanced  the  archbishop's  scheme,  Lichfield),  is  denounced  by  them  as 
bathe  afterwards  condemned  it  (Epp.  a<;tivo  agivinst  the  monks  of  St.  Augus- 
60,  120-6,  142-5 ;  Patrol,  cciii. ;  B.  de  tine's,  in  their  differouces  with  Arch- 
Dioeto,  631-5;  Gervas.  1315-7) ;  and  liis  bishop  Bichard  (1821).  Hisdettor  211 
death  is  represented  by  Peter  of  Blois  is  in  favour  of  the  scheme  for  a  college 
as  a  judgment  on  his  opposition  to  of  canons,  which,  he  says,  had  boen  en- 
Baldwin  (Ep.  211,  Patrol,  ccvii.  494).  tortaincd  both  by  St.  Anselra  and  by  St. 

•  Gerraa.  1323-4, 1552, 1556-8,1503-4;  Thomas,  because  each  of  them  in  his 
B.  de  Diceto,  649 ;  Ben.  Petrib.  575-7 ;  exile  had  been  attended  by  clerks  only, 
Hoveden,  377 ;  Pauli,  iii.  208.  while  the  monks  of  the  cathedral  de- 

'  Stubbs,  Epp.  315,  325,  334-6,  356.  serted  him.  But  in  a  later  letter  (238J, 
358,  seqq. ;    (joelest.   Ep.  6G0   (Patrol,    addrosde.l  to  the  monks  of  the  cathedral. 


ocrL) ;  Diceto,  649 ;  Gervas.  1324, 1572.    Poter  professes  shame  for  having  opposed 
t  Stabbs,  Introd.  Uxx.  321.  them,  and  says  that,  as  he  had  Ubaured 
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But,  althongb  he  had  the  support  of  King  Eichard,  although  all 
the  Cistercian  abbots  in  England  exerted  themselves  for  him,* 
and  although  the  authority  of  archbishops  Anselm,  Theobald, 
and  Thomas  was  alleged  in  favour  of  the  design,  he  was  com- 
pelled by  Innocent  III.,  in  1199,  to  pull  down  the  buildings 
which  he  had  begun  to  erect.'' 

In  other  English  cathedrals  which  were  in  the  hands  of  monks, 
similar  troubles  often  arose  ;  and  it  is  said  that  archbishop  Bald- 
win induced  all  the  bishops  to  promise  that  they  would  follow 
his  example  by  turning  their  episcopal  churches  into  colleges  of 
secular  clergy.™  Hugh  of  Nunant,  bishop  of  Lichfield,  incurred 
the  especial  abuse  of  the  monastic  writera,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,"  by  substituting  secular  canons  for 
the  monks  of  Coventry,  and  is  said  to  have  advised  Kichard  I.  to 
suppress  all  the  monks  in  England ;®  but  a  few  years  after  he 
was  obliged  to  succumb,  and  archbishop  Hubert,  in  obedience  to 
papal  authority,  reinstated  the  monks  whom  Hugh  had  ejected.** 

While  monks  were  thus  brought  into  rivalry  and  actual  col- 
lision with  secular  canons,  they  were  involved  in  a  continual  con- 
troversy with  the  regular  canons  as  to  the  superiority  of  their 
respective  manners  of  life,  while  the  canons  denied  the  right  of 
the  monks  to  preach,  and  would  have  confined  them  to  the 
strict  duties  of  religious  seclusion.  Among  the  writers  who  took 
the  monastic  side  were  Abelard,  Hugh  of  Amiens,  archbishop  of 
Bouen,  and  Bupert»  abbot  of  Deutz;"^  among  the  champions 

against  them  for  eight  months,  so  he  recompense  than  some  relics  of  St.  Tho- 

had  been  punished  by  severe  illness  of  mas.    lb.  471-2,  47(3.      ™  Gervas.  1670. 

tiie  like  duration  (Patrol,  ccvii).  ■  Ap.  Wharton,  Angl.  Sac.  ii  351-3. 

1  Gervas.  161S.  o  **  Monachos  ad  diabolos ! "  said  the 

*»  Gksta   Lmoc.   42  (Patrol,  ccxiv.);  bishop  (Gervas.  1556).  William  of  New- 

Innoc.,  Epp.   i.   Ill,   S50-],   357,  432,  bridge^  a  writer  usually  remarkable  for 

483-6;  ii.  71;  Gervas.  1572, 1593,  1602,  moderation,  calls  him  "homo  callidus, 

1612,  1623;  K.  Coggeshalle,  852;  Vit  audax,  inverecundus,  et  nd  ausus  impro- 

S.  Hugon.  Lincoln,  iii.  11  (Patrol,  cliii.) ;  bos  littcratum  eloquentiaque  instructus." 

Bened.  Petrib.  625;    R.  Hoved.    377,  iv.  36. 

457;  Btubbs,  ii.  380,  &c.;  Chron.  Pe-  p  CcDlestin.  III.,  Ep.  327  (Patrol. 
trib.  in  Sparke.  .398;  R.  de  Diceto,  206) ;  Innoc.  III.,  Ep.  i  245  (ib.  cx^xiv.) ; 
705-8  (who  says  that  Innocent,  "  si  fas  R.  de  Diceto,  701 ;  Gervas.  1600 ;  R. 
est  dicere,"  unduly  favoured  the  monks,  Wendover,  iii.  120-8 ;  Ric.  Uivis.  cc, 
and  that,  although  God  has  given  St.  84-5;  Wharton,  Aug.  Sac.  i.  435;  An- 
Peter  the  power  of  building,  his  power  nal.  Burton,  ap.  Gale,  i.  254 ;  R.  Cog- 
to  destroy  the  holy  place  may  be  geahidle,  in  Martene,  Coll.  Ampl.  v. 
doubted).    The  substance  of  the  argu-  846-7. 

meiits  for  and  against  the  foundation  i  Abielard,  Ep.  12  (Patrol,  clxxviii.) ; 

may    be    found    in    Stubbs,    520-538.  Hugo,   Dialog.   6   (ib.  cxcii.);    Rupert, 

Ugolino  Conti,  the  kinsman  of  Innocent,  Tuit,  *  Alteit»tio  Monachi  et  Clcrici ;  * 

and  afterwards  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  had  *  Qua  ratione  ordo  Monach.  prascellit  ord. 

acted  for  the  convent  in  the  last  stages  Clericorum; '    'De  Vita   vero  Aposto- 

of  the  al^,  and  would  accept  no  other  Ilea'  (ib.  clxx.). 
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of  ihe  canons  were  Anselm,  bishop  of  Havelberg,  Philip  of 
Haiveng,  a  Prsemonstratensian  abbot  in  the  diocese  of  Cambray, 
and  Lambert,  abbot  of  St  Eufus,  near  Avignon**' 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  attempts  at  a  reformation  of 
monastic  life,  and  the  institution  of  new  orders  with  a  view  to 
a  greater  severity  of  discipline,  we  still  find  that  the  state 
of  monachism  is  a  subject  of  frequent  complaint.  Godfrey  of 
Vigeoisdescribesthe  monks  of  his  day  as  spurious  heirs  of  the  older 
coenobites ;  as  lax  in  their  diet,  devoted  to  the  vanities  of  fashion^ 
and  otherwise  unfaithful  to  the  true  idea  of  their  profession." 

Wibald  of  Stable  speaks  of  some  monastic  societies  as  careless 
of  their  rule,  and  engrossed  by  talk  of  "  canons,  decrees,  appeals, 
councils,  rights,  laws,  condemnations,"  and  the  like ;  as  devoted 
to  bodily  indulgences  and  temporal  good  things,  and  impatient  of 
all  control  from  their  superiors.^  Nor  were  the  attempts  at  reform 
always  of  such  a  kind  as  to  deserve  approval.  Tims,  Cardinal 
Walter  of  Albano,  after  praising  the  zeal  of  some  abbots  and 
others  who  had  agreed  to  meet  annually  at  Helms  with  a  view 
to  monastic  reformation — ^that  by  their  means  houses  which  had 
been  temples  of  voluptuousness,  the  haunts  of  owk  and  hedgehogs, 
sirens  and  satyrs,  had  become  "  glorious  sheepfolds  of  Christ " 
— goes  on  to  censure  them  for  indiscreet  innovation  in  some 
respects.'*  Anselm  of  Havelberg  represents  people  as  perplexed 
by  the  number,  the  eccentric  aCFectations,  and  the  contradictory 
rules  of  the  new  orders  which  had  arisen  ;*  and  John  of  Salisbury 
strongly  denounces  the  practices  of  hypocritical  monks,  who 
pretended  to  an  extreme  severity  of  life,  in  order  to  cloak  their 
ambition,  avarice,  and  malignity.^ 

(4.)  The  history  of  the  Military  orders  of  the  Temple  and  the 
Hospital  has  in  part  been  noticed  by  anticipation,*  and  partly 
in  connection  with  the  crusades.  In  addition  to  their  quarrels 
with  each  other,  with  the  patriarchs,  and  with  their  other 
neighbours  in  the  east,  wo  find  them  continually  engaged 
in  disputes  as  to  privileges  and  exemptions  in  the  west* 
By  the  abuse  which   they   made   of  these    (as   by    keeping 

'  Anselm.  Ilavelb.  de  Online  Canon.  ^  Polycrat.  vii.  21. 

Begularium  (Patrol,   clxxjtviii.) ;   riiil.  «  Vol.  ii.,  p.  781  (715). 

de  Harveng  do  Institutiono  Clericorum  •  See  Pet.  Cluniac.,  Ep.  vi.  2G  (Patrol. 

(fb.  cciii.) ;  Lambert,  ap.  Murtene,  Thes.  clxxxix.>,  Joh.  Saribb.  Ep.  95  (ib,  cxcix. }, 

i.  239;   Mo6h,  ii.  400;  Bchriickh,  xxvii.  and  many  letters  of  the  popes.  In  1179, 

841.                              ■  Bouq.  xLi.  450.  Aloxiiiuler  III.   hud  to  settle  a  great 

*  Ep.  105,  Patrol,  clxxxix.  quarrel  between  tho  ordeiu    Ep.  1429 
"  E|>.  5,  ib.  clxxiii.  (ib.  cc.). 

*  DiaL  ilL,  ib.  clxxxviii. 
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their  clmiches  open  in  time  of  interdict,  receiving  excommnni- 
cate  persons  to  the  sacraments,  and  giving  them  Christian  burial) 
they  were  drawn  into  frequent  collisions  with  the  bishops  and 
clergy,  and  such  abuses  were  strongly  denounced  by  Alexander 
III.  and  by  the  Lateran  council  of  1179.^ 

In  addition  to  the  Templars  and  the  Hospitallers,  other  orders, 
in  which  religion  was  combined  with  special  objects,  took  their 
origin  from  the  crusades. 

The  Teutonic  order,  which  afterwards  became  famous,  arose 
out  of  the  association  of  about  forty  Crusaders  from  north  Ger- 
many, who,  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  formed  themselves 
into  a  brotherhood  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
— sheltering  them  in  tents  made  out  of  the  sails  of  their  vessels.*^ 
The  new  society  gained  the  patronage  of  the  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem, of  the  patriarch,  and  of  other  important  personages ;  and 
Frederick  of  Swabia,  during  the  short  interval  between  his 
arrival  at  Acre  and  his  death,  recommended  it  to  his  brother, 
Henry  VL,  and  also  to  pope  Celestine,  who,  in  1296,  confirmed 
its  institution.*  The  order  was  governed  by  provincials,  with  a 
A.D.  1210-  grand-master  at  its  head.  The  first  grand-master  was 
^'^^-  Henry  of  Walpot,®  but  the  great  extension  of  the 
order  was  due  mainly  to  his  third  successor,  Herman  of  Salza, 
who,  according  to  a  chronicler,  "  had  the  pope  and  the  emperor, 
with  other  princes  and  great  men,  in  his  own  hand,  so  that  he 
obtained  whatever  he  might  ask  for  its  honour  and  advantage." ' 
Under  him  it  acquu-ed  great  privileges  and  emoluments,  and 
entered  on  its  career  of  conquest  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  * 
and,  whereas  Herman  had  expressed  a  wish  that  by  the  sacrifice 
of  one  of  his  eyes  he  might  raise  the  order  to  the  number  of  ten 
military  brethren  in  arms,  it  counted  soon  after  his  death  more 
than  two  thousand  knights,  of  noble  German  families.** 

At  Acre,  also,  was  instituted  an  English  order  of  Hospitallers, 
named  after  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,*  whose  birth  came  by  a 

»»  Alex.  Ep.  1173;  Cone.  Later,  c.  9.  ^  Pet.  Dusb.  i.  1 ;  De  Primord.  ap. 

«  Pet.    DuBburg.    i.    1.    in    Hirsch,  Hirech.  i.  225.               •  Pet  Dusb.  i.  2. 

•Scriptores  Keruni  Prussicarum,'   t.  i.,  '  lb.  5.    The  number  of  privQeges, 

lipe.  1861 ;  Do  Primord.  Ordinia  Tcu-  &c.,  granted  to  the  order  by  Frederick 

tonici,  ib.  Supplem.  220,  seqq. :  Kaumer,  II.  alone  is  prodigious.     See  Bohnic^ 

ii.  297 ;  Michaud,  i?.  129.    There  was,  and  Huillard-Br^oUeR. 

however,  an  older  germ  of  the  order,  «  See  below,  Book  VI.,  c.  vi.  4. 

about  1 127  ( Joh.  Iperius,  ap.  Martene,  ^  Pet.  Dusb.  i.  63.    Fur  the  kter  his- 

Thea.  iii.  626 ;  Jac.  Vitriac.  ap.  Bonjors,  tory  of  the  order  see  Voigt's  work,  Berl, 

1084  5 ;  see  too,  Hirsch,  n.  on  P.  Dubb.  1857-9. 

27-8  .     As  to  the  connexion  with  the  ^  **  Ordo  Militite  Hospitalis  S.  Thonue 

hospiial  at  Jerusalem,  see  Toppen,  ib.  deAcon.*'    Dioeto,  654  ;  MouastAngl, 

i.  25-C.  VL  646. 
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romantic  story  of  later  date  to  be  connected  with  the  Holy  Land ; 
and  in  the  last  year  of  the  century  arose  the  order  of  Trinitarians 
or  Mathurins,  founded  by  John  of  Matha,  a  priest  of  Proven9al 
birth,  for  the  redemption  of  captives  from  the  infidels,  and  con- 
firmed by  Innocent  UJ.'' 

In  Spain  various  military  orders  arose,  such  as  those  of  Cala- 
trava"  and  Avisa,"  both  instituted  for  the  defence  of  the  faith 
against  the  Moors,  and  connected  with  the  Cistercian  order ;  and 
the  oraer  of  St.  James,  intended  for  the  protection  of  pilgrims 
to  the  shrine  of  the  apostle  at  Compostella.** 

(5.)  An  association  which  in  so  far  resembled  the  military 
orders  as  it  was  formed  under  a  religious  sanction  for  a  warlike 
purpose,  was  that  of  the  Caputiati,  or  White  Hoods  of  Auvergne. 
Large  bodies  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  whom  it  had  become 
usual  to  employ  in  war,  and  who,  from  the  province  which  origi- 
nally supplied  them,  were  known  by  the  name  of  Brabanqons, 
had  betaken  themselves  to  a  life  of  plunder  and  violence,  and 
kept  that  country  in  terror.  Their  numbers  were  swelled  by  des- 
perate and  disreputable  persons  of  all  classes,  among  whom  it  is 
said  that  there  were  many  clerks,  monks,  and  even  nuns.^  These 
"hellish  legions,"  as  they  were  styled  by  a  chronicler  of  the  age,*^ 
robbed,  burnt,  slew,  carried  oflf  the  precious  ornaments  of  churches, 
pTofaned  the  holy  sacrament,  and  treated  the  clergy  with  savage 
insult  and  cruelty,  so  that  some  even  died  of  their  blows.*"  Al- 
though in  this  they  appear  to  have  been  moved  rather  by  utter 
irreligion  than  by  any  heretical  opinions,  they  were  condemned  by 
the  Lateran  Council  of  1179  in  the  same  canon  which  proscribed 
the  Cathari.^  But  the  beginning  of  active  measures  against  them 
was  made  in  1182  by  one  Durand,  a  carpenter  of  Le  Puy  en  Velay, 
which  had  been  a  place  of  popular  pilgrimage  until  the  outrages 
of  tliese  ruffians  made  the  roads  unsafe.     Durand  professed  to 

^  Innoc.  m.,  Ep.  i.  481 ;  Mansi,  n.  date  is  variously  given,  from  1161  to 

in  Raynald.  xix.  3G ;    Helyot,  ii.   188;  1170.     See  Mariana,  vii.  63-7. 

Alberic.  Tr.-Fout  in  Bouq.  xviii.  761 ;  p  Gcrvas.  Dorob.  1461. 

Sdhrockh,  xxvii.  513;  Michaml,  iv.  129.  «»  Godofr.  Vosions.  ap.  Bouquet,  xix. 

The  rule  is  in  Holstein,  ed  Brockie,  ill.  215.               '  lligord.  in  Bouq.  xvii.  11. 

3,  seqq.  ■  **  De  Brabantionibu«  et  Aragonenai- 

'  ™  A.D.  1158.     Alex.  III..   Kp.  273 ;  bus,   Navariis,    Bascolis,    Coterellis,   et 

Job.  Iperius,  ap.  Mart.  Thos.  ill.  627 ;  Triaverdinis,   qui    tantam    [in]    Cbris- 

Innoc.    III..    Supplem.    Epp.,    Patrol,  tiiinos  immanitatem    exercent,    ut  neo 

ccxvii.  283;   Muriana,  vii.  24-7;  Tagi,  eccleaiia  nee  monasteriis  deferent,  noa 

xix.  1 19 ;  Helyot,  vi.  34.  scqq.  viduis  et  pupillii*,  non  senibus  et  pueris, 

"  A.D.  1162.     See  Job.  Cirita,  Patrol,  nee  cuilibet  parcant  astati  aut  sexui,  sed 

dxxxviii. ;  (lieseler,  II.,  ii.  380.  more  paganorum  omnia  perdant  et  vas- 

o  Alex.  III.,  Ep.  1183;  Innoc.  III.,  tent,  similiter  constituimus,"  &c.    CJan, 

Ep.  xiii.  11 ;  Job.  Iper.  1.  c.  628.    The  27. 

VOL.   III.  8 
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have  been  repeatedly  warned  by  tbe  Blessed  Virgin  to  exhort 
his  neighbours  to  the  establishment  of  peace ;  *  and  the  bishop 
of  Le  Puy  gave  his  sanction  to  the  undertaking.  Bishops  and 
abbots,  nobles,  clergy,  and  men  of  all  classes  banded  themselves 
together  in  an  association  for  the  purpose.  The  members  were 
pledged  to  eschew  gaming,  excess  in  meat  and  drink,  swearing, 
and  other  vices ;  to  do  no  wrong,  and  to  carry  on  implacable 
hostilities  against  all  wrongdoers ;  and  such,  it  is  said,  was  their 
union,  that,  if  one  had  killed  the  brother  of  another,  the  brother 
-of  the  slain  man  admitted  the  slayer  to  the  kiss  of  peace  and 
was  bound  to  supply  his  needs.  The  mark  of  their  profession 
was  a  white  hood,  of  monastic  shape,  with  a  leaden  image  of  the 
Virgin  sewed  on  to  it° 

The  enterprise  thus  set  on  foot  was  crowned  with  success ;  it  is 
said  that  in  one  engagement  seven  thousand  of  the  Brabanqons 
or  CotteDBaux  were  slain  ;*  but  the*  clergy  of  the  victorious  party 
disgraced  themselves  by  inciting  their  companions  to  cruelties 
against  the  prisoners,  and  fifteen  hundred  wretched  women  of 
loose  life,  who  were  among  the  number,  were  burnt  at  a  slow 
fire.'^  The  country  which  had  been  infested  by  the  Cottereaux 
was  speedily  cleared  of  them ;  but  the  White  Hoods  themselves 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  opinions  dangerous  to  social  order, 
maintaining  the  equality  of  all  men,  and  attacking  the  nobles 
who  were  within  their  reach ;  so  that  Philip  Augustus,  who  had 
aided  their  undertaking  at  the  outset,  found  it  necessary  to 
suppress  the  association.' 

III.  Bites  and  Usages. 

(1.)  In  the  early  church,  the  term  Sacrament  (like  the  Greek 
fivoT'^piop),  had  been  applied  to  any  symbolical  religious  act,  so 
that,  while  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist  were  regarded  as  rites 
having  a  peculiar  character  of  their  own,  there  was  no  limit  to 
the  number  of  things  which  might  be  styled  sacraments.*  And 
thus,  as  late  as  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  the  name  given  by 
Godfrey  of  Vendome  to  the  symbolical  ring  and  staflF  which  were 

*  Tho  •Anonymufl*  of  Laon  says  that  *  Rigord.,  p.  67;  Godof.  Vos.  220-1. 

a  canon  of  Le  Puy  dressed  up  a  young  Tlie  Anon.  Laudnn.  says  9000.    p.  706. 

man  to  personate  tho  Yirgm.    Bouq.  y  Sismondi,  vi.  33. 

xviii.  705.  »  B.  AUissiod.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  251 ; 

«  Gervas.   1461 ;    Rigord.  ap.   Bouq.  Hist.  Epp.  Altissiod.  ib.  72D-730 ;  Mar- 

xvii.  11-2 ;  Rob.  Altissiod.  ib.  xviii.  251 ;  tin,  iii.  512.     Tho  Laon  *  Anonymus ' 

Rob.  do  Monte,  Cktntin.  ib.  336 ;  Godof.'  speaks  of  the  *'  iusana  rabies  caputiato- 

Vos.  ib.  xix.  219;  WiU.  de  Nangis,  ap,  rum."    p.  705. 

D'Achery,  iii  13.  •  Gieseler,  II..  ii.  450;  vi,  526. 
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•used  in  the  investiture  of  bishops,^  and  by  Bernard  to  the  sym- 
bolical washing  of  feet.®  From  this  vagueness  in  the  use  of  the 
term,  the  number  of  sacraments  had  been  very  variously  stated. 
Thus,  Baban  Maur  and  Paschasius  Radbert,  in  the  ninth  century, 
laid  down  that  there  are  four  sacraments — Baptism,  Unction, 
the  Body  and  the  Blood  of  the  Lord,^  whereas  Peter  Damiani, 
in  the  eleventh  century,  speaks  of  twelve,®  but  .elsewhere  dis- 
tinguishes three  as  chief — namely.  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  and 
Ordination/ 

In  the  eastern  church,  although  John  of  Damascus  speaks* 
only  of  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist,*  yet  from  the  time  of  the  pre- 
tended Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  in  the  sixth  century,  six  sacra- 
ments had  been  generally  acknowledged,  namely,  Baptism,  the 
Encharist,  the  Consecration  of  Chrism,  Ordination,  Monastic 
Profession,  and  the  Rites  for  the  Dead.**  But  now,  in  the  western 
church,  the  mystical  number  of  seven  was  fixed  as  that  of  the 
sacraments,  from  th^  idea  of  a  correspondence  with  the  seven- 
fold gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  number  is  insisted  on  in  the 
rejJort  of  Otho  of  Bamberg's  missionary  teaching,*  and  may  be 
gathered  from  the  writings  of  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  although 
he  also  uses  the  term  sacrament  in  the  more  general  sense  of 
the  older  writers ;''  but  the  establishment  of  the  number  is 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  *  Sentences '  of  Peter  Lombard, 
the  most  popular  theological  manual  of  the  age,  in  which  the 
sacraments  are  said  to  be  Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eucharist, 
Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Ordination,  and  Matrimony.™ 

(2.)  The  doctrine  of  Berengax  as  to  the  Eucharist,  although 

*  Do  Ordinationo  Epiacoporum.  Pa-  Theod.  Studita,  Ep.  iL  165  (Sinnond. 
troL  clvii.  217,  C.  Opuscula,  t.  v.).    See  Allatius  do  Eocl. 

«  Sermo    in    Ccona    Dohl   §  4  (ib.  orient. ot occid.  Consensu,  1264-5 (Colon, 

dmiii.  273).  1648). 

*  Raban.  de  Clcricorum  Institutione,  *  Seo  p.  163.  This  is  said  to  bo  the 
i  24  (Patrol,  ccvii.);  Paschas.  de  Corp.  earliest  instance;  and  there  is  room  for 
et  Sang.  Dom.  iii.  2  (;ib.  exx.).  a  doubt  whether  the  biographers  may 

*  Viz.,  Baptism,  Confirmation,  Unction  not  have  introduced  an  idea  which  had 
of  the  sicK,  Ordination,  Unction  of  become  popular  between  the  time  of 
kings.  Dedication  of  churches,  Coufcs-  Otho's  mission  and  the  date  of  writing, 
rion,  the  Consecration  of  Ciinons,  monks,  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  453. 

hermits,  and  nuns,  and  Marriage.   Serm.        ^  See  extracts  from  him  in  Gieseler, 

69  (Patrol,  cxliv.).     It  will  be  observed  II.,  ii.  451-3.     A  treatise,  '  De  Cfleremo- 

that  the  Euchanst  is  not  named  here,  nils,*  &c^  ascribed  to  Hugh,   in  which 

See  the  editor's  note.  the   "  seven  principal  sacraments  "   are 

'Liber    Gratissimus,    o.    9;    Patrol,  distinctly    enumerated    (i.   12,    Patrol, 

cxiv.  clxxvii.),  is  by  Hugh  Paululus,  a  priest 

t  De  Fide  Orthodoxa,  iv.  8, 13.  of  Amiens.    Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  453. 

k  Dion.  Areop.  de  Ecclesiast.  Hicrar-        "^  L.  IV.  Dist.  ii.  1  (Patrol,  cxcii.). 

chia  (Opera,  i.  330,  seqq.,  Antv.  1634) ;  See  GieseL  vi.  528 ;  Herzog,  xiii.  243. 
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condemned,  was  not  extinct."  Thus  we  are  told  of  some  who, 
while  they  held  with  Berengar  in  substance,  joined  with  the 
church  in  condemning  him,  because,  instead  of  contenting  him- 
self with  the  language  of  Scripture,  he  had  put  forward  his  ideas 
too  nakedly.**  Abelard  speaks  of  the  question  "whether  the 
bread  which  is  seen  be  only  a  figure  of  the  Lord's  body,  or  be  also 
the  real  substance  of  the  Lord's  very  flesh"  as  being  yet  iinde- 
termined.^  And  Eupert  of  Deutz  expresses  himself  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  bread  and  wine  in  their 
own  substance  as  at  least  to  need  a  subtle  vindication  of  his  con- 
formity with  the  modem  Boman  doctrine  against  the  apparent 
meaning  of  his  words.**  But  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation 
— a  word  which  is  first  found  in  a  treatise  professing  to  contain 
the  opinions  of  Peter  Damiani,*^ — made  way,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  it  on  the  popular  mind  was  strengthened  by  an  ever- 
increasing  multitude  of  miraculous  tales — as  that  the  eucharistic 
wafer  was  seen  by  the  priest  to  change  into  a  beautiful  infant ; 
that  the  bread  appeared  as  flesh,  and  the  wine  as  blood ;  and 
that  the  consecrated  host  resisted  the  power  of  fire." 

(3.)  The  growing  opinion  of  a  material  presence  in  the  eucha- 
rist  introduced  an  important  change  in  the  manner  of  adminis- 
tration.    In  early  ages,  the  sacrament  had  been  always  given 

■  For  the  variona  opinions  on  the  clxvii.  617);  Cf.  De  Divinia  Officiis, 
question,  see  Alger  (scholastic  of  Li^ge,  ii.  9  (ih.  clxx.).  Rupert  was  assailed 
about  1130),  Prolog,  in  Lib.  de  Sacra-  by  William  of  St.  Thierry  (ib.  clxxx. 
mentis.  Patrol,  clxxx.  739.  Co^sarius  344,  seqq.).  Gerberon  labours  to  defend 
of  Heisterbach,  in  the  next  centur>%  tells  his  orthodoxy  against  Bellarmine  (ib. 
of  a  priest  and  canon  of  Cologne,  who,  clxvii  99,  t>e<iq.)-  Gieseler  (II.,  ii.  433) 
on  hearing  another  priest,  at  the  ad-  quotes  Bernard's  Sermon  on  St.  Martin 
ministration  of  the  sacrament,  ask  a  (ib.  clxxxiii.  495,  A) — **  Usque  hodie 
sick  person,  whether  he  belicYcd  it  to  cadem  caro  nohis,  sed  spiritualiter  uti- 
be  the  very  body  of  Christ,  was  asto-  one,  non  camaliter,  exhibeiur,"  —  as 
nished,  having  until  then  supposed  it  to  snowing  that  he  did  not  hold  transub- 
be  merely  **  a  sacrament,  t. «.,  a  sign  and  stantiation.  But  these  words  seem  con- 
representation."  On  inquiring  of  the  sistent  with  any  amount  of  belief  as  to 
scholastic,  he  found  that  he  had  been  an  tnvifible  change, 
holding  a  heretical  doctrine,  and  in  '  Expos.  Canonis  Missie,  7  (Patrol, 
token  of  penance  he  built  a  hospital  cxlv.  883 — see  vol.  ii.  p,  663);  Gieseler, 
and  a  chapel.  "  But,"  asks  Cfflsarius,  II.  ii.  434.  So  Peter  of  Blois  speaks, 
•*  if  a  priest,  a  man  of  learning  and  of  Ep.  140,  col.  420,  D.  Others  used  the 
excellent  life,  could  thus  err,  what  shall  word  transition  (Hug.  S.  Vict,  de  Sacra- 
I  say  of  the  unlearned  and  evil  ?  "  Dia-  ment.  II.,  \'iii.  9,  Patrol,  clxxvi.) ;  or 
log.  ix.  56.  trandatiim  (**  tranifertiu-" — Honor.   Au- 

0  Zachar.  Chr3r8opolit  in  Unum  ex  gustod.,  ib.  clxxii.  1249). 

Quatuor,  1.  iv..  Patrol,  clxxxvi.  508.  •  E.  q^  Harlwrt  Turrium  Archiep.  de 

p  Tlieolog.    Christ.,    L    iv.,    Patrol.  Miraculis^iii.  19,  seqq.  (Patrol,  clxxxv.); 

clxxxviii.  1286.  Bernard.  Vita  Malach.  26  (ib.  clxxxii.); 

1  In  Exod.,1.  ii.,c.  10.  A  note  on  the  Rupert.  Tuit.  de  Incendio  Tuitii,  5  (ib. 
passage  identifies  his  opinion  with  that  clxx.);  Vita  Hug.  Lincoln,  v.  4-5  (ih. 
which  was  condemned  at  the  Fourth  cliiL);  Caesar.  Heij^terbach.  Dialoin, 
ConnoU  of  Lateran,  in  1215  (PatioL  L  9. 
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under  both  kinds,  although  in  Africa  it  had  been  usual  to  allow 
morsels  of  the  consecrated  bread  to  be  carried  from  the  church 
for  the  sick,  or  for  the  use  of  devout  persons,  at  times  when 
they  could  not  attend  the  public  communion,*  The  declaration 
of  Pope  Gelasius  I.  against  a  separation  of  the  elements  has 
been  already  quoted ;  ^  and,  although  primarily  directed  against 
the  Manichseans,  who  condemned  the  use  of  wine,  it  is  equally 
applicable  against  all  mutilated  administration.  Now,  however, 
it  began  to  be  thought  that  there  was  a  danger  of  profana- 
tion in  receiving  the  wine,  from  the  dipping  of  the  beard  into 
the  chalice,  or  from  the  inability  of  sick  persons  to  swallow.  In 
order  to  guard  against  such  accidents,  it  had  been  usual  from 
the  eighth  century  to  employ  a  tube  in  drinking  from  the 
chalice;*  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  a  custom 
arose  of  dipping  tlie  bread  into  the  wine,  and  so  administering 
both  elements  together,  and,  from  having  at  first  been  practised 
in  the  communion  of  infants  and  of  the  sick,  it  was  extended 
to  other  cases.^  This  usage  was  condemned  by  Urban  II.  at 
the  council  of  Clermont,*  and  by  Paschal  II.  in  a  letter  to 
abbot  Pontius,  of  Cluny,  which  allows  no  exception  other  than 
the  cases  of  infants  or  very  sick  persons,  who  could  not  swallow 
the  bread.*  Ernulf,  bishop  of  Kochester,  however,  on  being  ques- 
tioned by  a  friend  as  to  the  propriety  of  thus  administering  in 
a  manner  "  diflferent  from,  and  almost  contrary  to  "  the  Saviour's 
institution,  answered  by  maintaining  the  right  of  the  church  to 
l^slate  in  such  matters,  and  defending  the  practice  as  a  safe- 
guard against  profanation.^  And  in  England  it  kept  its  ground 
until  forbidden  by  the  council  of  London  in  1175.® 

The  doctrine  of  concomitancy — i,  e.,  that  Christ  is  contained 
entire  under  each  of  the  eucharistic  elements — ^had  been  laid 
down  by  St.  Anselm  on  independent  grounds,  and,  while  stating 
it,  he  had  spoken  of  communion  in  both  kinds ;  "^  but  it  was  now 
brought  to  support  the  novel  practice  of  administering  in  one 

•  Binf^liam,  XV.,  iv.  11-3 ;  vol.  i.,  pp.  15  (ib.  clxxi,),  which  is  supposed  to  have 
172,  362.  boon  addressed  to  Pontius ;  and  •  Micro- 

"  Vol.  i.,  p.  585.  logrus '  (a  ritual  treatise  of  the  end  of  the 

«  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  439.  Hth   century,   which   some  ascribe   to 

y  Giesel.  1.  c. ;  Ncaud.  vii.  477.  Ivo   of  Oliartres— see   Nat.   Alex,   xiii, 

•  A.D.  1095,  c.  28.  It  had  been  con-  213 ;  Guerangor,  i.  317),  c.  19  (Patrol 
demned  by  a  council  at  Braga,  in  675  cli.). 

(c.  2),  and  the  ean(»n  was  often  quoted         ^  Dachcr.    Spicil.    iii.    471.       (This 

by  mistake  as  a  decree  of  Pope  Julius,  letter  is  not  given  by  Migue.   Patrol. 

See  Gieseler.  II ,  ii.  439-440.  clxiii.). 

•  Ep.   535  (Patrol.  clxiii.\     See  too,        «  C  16;  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  440. 
agninst  the  practice,  Ilildebert,  Ep.  ii.        ^  Ep.  iv.  107  (Patrol,  clix.). 
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kind  only.®  The  writers  of  the  age,  in  general,  however,— even 
those  who  held  that  administration  in  one  kind  was  sufficient, 
and  that  a  contrary  opinion  was  heretical/ — yet  maintained  the 
ancient  usage  of  administering  in  both  kinds.* 

(4.)  The  belief  in  the  necessity  of  infant-communion  had  died 
out  in  the  West,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  especial 
danger  of  profanation  by  spilling  the  consecrated  wine,  the 
practice  was  now  forbidden,  although  it  was  not  yet  wholly  dis- 
used. At  a  later  time  this  usage  became  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy between  the  Greeks,  who  retained  it,  and  the  Latins.** 

(5.)  The  more  rigid  view  as  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
day  continued  to  grow  in  the  church,*  and  attempts  were  made 
to  enforce  it  by  some  of  those  pretended  revelations  which  have 
been  used  in  behalf  of  the  same  cause  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne, or  earlier,*^  to  the  miracle  of  La  Salette  in  our  own  days. 
Thus,  when  Henry  11.  of  England  was  at  Cardiff,  on 
his  way  from  L*eland  to  Normandy,  as  he  was  mount- 
ing his  horse  after  mass,  he  was  accosted  by  a  man  apparently 
about  forty  years  of  age,  tall  and  spare  in  figure,  with  yellow 
hair  displaying  a  tonsure,  dressed  in  a  white  robe,  with  a  girdle 
around  his  waist,  and  with  naked  feet.  After  having  greeted  the 
king  in  English,™  this  personage  charged  him,  in  the  names 
of  the  Saviour,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Peter,  and  St  Paul,  to 
allow  no  markets  to  be  held,  or  any  but  the  most  necessary 
secular  works  to  be  done,  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  warned  him 
that  a  neglect  of  this  command  would  be  followed  by  heavy 

•  Thus,  Rudolph,  abbot  of  St.  Trend,  example  of  the  Last  Supper  binds  the 
wrote—  churcli  to  administer  to  priests  in  both 
"  Hic  et  ibi  caatela  flat,  ne  prwbyter  rgrfa  ^indi*.  but  that  tlie  manner  of  admini- 
Aut  Mnta  tribuut  levius  do  Ranguine  Christf ;  strution  to  the  laity  IS  for  the  chufch  to 
Jjam  ftindi  po«w>t  leviter.  simpicxque  putaret  settle,  and  that  it  is  best  to  withhold 
Quod  nonwb  specie  Bit  lotus  Jesus  utraquc-  4,^^     cup.        CSentent.    viii.    3,     Patrol. 
(Gieselcr.  II,  ii.  441.)     Noel  Alexandre  clxxxri.).     As  to  the  opinions  of  Folc- 
mcntions  an  opinion  of  some,  that  unma-  mar  of  Triefeustcin,  see  Patrol,  cxciv. 
serrated   wine  became    conseeratoii   by  1481,  1521),  &c.;  Neand.  vii.  479. 
having  the  consecrated  bread  dipped  in  »»  See   Gioseler,   II.,  ii.  438 ;   Water- 
it;  but  he  shows  that,  according  to  the  land,  vi.  C4,  od.  Oxford,  1843.    Sec  Lan- 
botter  authorities,  the  sanctification   so  franc,  V,p.  3.'},  and  D'Achery's  notes, 
acquired  is  not  consecration,   xiii.  211-3.  *  Thus  Moneta  says  that  we  observe 
' -E.  gf.  WiUiam  of  Champeaux,  Patrol,  the  Lortl's  Day  as  the  Jews  observed 
clxiii.  1039.  the   Sabbath.    "  hoc   excepto,  (iuo<l   illi 
«  See  (jlicseler,  II.,  ii.  441,  seqn. ;  Pet.  abstineliant  ab  aliquibus  in  sabbato,  a 
lionibard.   Sentent.   IV.,  xi.  6  (Patrol,  quibus  nos  non  alwtinemus  in  die  I>o- 
cxcii.);  Caxsar.  IIeit$t(>rb.  ix.  1,  p.  657,  minico."     Adv.  Catharos,  p.  476. 
&c.      CiCHariuH    (ix.   27)    combats    tlie  "^  Sec  vol.  ii.,  pp.  112,  230  (103,  216). 
opinion  of  Peter  Cantor,  that  the  sacra-  ™  ^^Godhouhldhe.cuning.qiiod  liatitie 
mental  change  is  not  wrought  on  the  sonat,  Deus  to  custodiat,  rex ! "  (Girald. 
breml  unlil  the  words  for  tlie  consecra-  de  Instr.  Princ.  12.)     In  some  books 
tion  of   the  wine   have  been    uttered,  (as  Bromton.  ap.  Twysden,  1079).  this 
Eobert  PuUeyn  (^about  1 140)  held  that  the  becomes, "  Gode  olde  king." 
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judgments ;  and,  having  delivered  his  message,  he  disappeared."* 
Again,  in  1199,  it  was  said  that  a  letter  from  the  Saviour  was 
foand  in  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  de- 
nouncing terrible  chastisements  for  breach  of  the  Lord's  day ; 
and  this  letter  was  used  by  Eustace,  abbot  of  Flai,  in  the 
diocese  of  Beauvais,  who  preached  in  England  with  great  effect. 
Eustace  denounced  the  holding  of  markets  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  the  sale  of  anything,  except  that  of  necessary  food  arid  drink 
to  travellers — ^in  the  case  of  which  sale,  one-fourth  of  the  price 
was  to  be  devoted  to  pious  and  charitable  uses.  He  prescribed 
the  observance  of  rest  from  the  ninth  hour  on  Saturday  to  sun- 
rise on  Monday ;  and  it  is  said,  that  his  preaching  was  confirmed 
by  miraculous  judgments  on  some  who  ventured  to  profane  this 
extended  Sabbath.  But  a  chronicler  tells  us  that  the  king  and 
other  great  men  questioned  the  truth  of  the  abbot's  doctrine, 
and  that  the  people  feared  them  more  than  God.® 

The  observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  of  other  holy  days 
also,  is  said  to  have  been  especially  strict  in  Norway,  "  so  that 
the  people  never  ventured  of  their  own  accord  to  do  anything 
either  great  or  small."  ^ 

(6.)  To  the  great  festivals  of  the  year.  Trinity  Sunday  was 
now  added.  It  differed  from  the  rest  in  character,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  not  the  commemoration  of  any  event,  but  was  consecrated 
to  a  doctrine ;  yet  it  seemed  a  fitting  completion  for  the  circle 
of  festivals,  and,  although  not  without  some  opposition  on  the 

■  Giraltl.  Oambr.  Itiner.  Cainbriae,  c.  6 ;  if  by  dropsy,  applied  to  him  for  cure, 

Hibernia  Expugn.  i.  39;  De  Instruct,  and  was  told  to  drink  of  the  well  at 

Principum,  12.  Wye.     She  did  so,  and  thereupon  vo- 

®  B.  Hoved.  4G6-7.    Eustace  visited  mited  two    black  toads,  which    immo- 

England  twice,  and  it  was  on  his  second  diately  turned  into  very  black  dogs,  and 

viidt,  in  1201,  tliat    ho  displayed  the  soon  after  into    asses;    but,    on  being 

letter  from  Heaven.     He  was  connected  sprinkled  with  water  from  the  well,  the 

with  Fulk  of  Ncuilly,  whose  preaching  forms  rose  and  vanished  into  the  air, 

will  be  mentioned  in  the  next  chapter,  leaving  a  foul  smell  behind  tbem.  (Rog, 

sect  vii.  (M.  Par.  in  Wendov.  v.  141).  Hoveden,  457,   b.)      Taxter  says  that 

In  addition   to   preaching  against  the  Eustace  returned  to  France,  **  quia  prie- 

pro&nation  «of  the  Lord's  Day,  he  dc-  dicatio  ejus  multis  ecclesio)  prselatis  mo- 

noonced  usury  and  otlier  prevailing  lesta  fuit."  Flor.  Vigom.  contin.  ii.  1C5. 
vices.  He  is  said  to  have  wrought  many         •'  Herbert.  Turritan.  do  Miraculis,  iii. 

miracles,  and,  in  particular,  to  have  con-  38  (l*atrol.  clxxxv.),  who  goes  on  to  tell 

secrated  a  well  at  Wye,  iicjir  Ashford,  tliat  St.  Clave,  having  begun  to  smooth  a 

whicb,  ahnost  down  to  our  own  times,  stick  with  hid  knife  on  Sunday,  without 

has  been  resorted  to  by  the  i>ccji)Io  of  remembering  the  day,   was    cautiously 

the  neighbourhood  as   ix>s8e8siiig  a  bu-  admonished  by  one  of  his  courtiers — 

peniatural  efficacy.     (See  Wendov.  iii.  *•  My  h»nl,  to-morrow  is  the  second  day 

148-152;  li.Coggesh.  iu  Bouq.  xviii.  l»4 :  of  the  week;"  whereupon  the  king,  in 

Jocel.deBrakelonda,l)8;  lIuHtetl'sKent,  ecnnpunction,    collected  the   chips  and 

iii.  176.  folio  ^.)     One  of  his  miracles  burnt  them  on  the  pabn  of  his  hand, 

is   said  to  have   been  as  follows: — A  which,  in  token  of  his  innocence,  escaped 

woman,  swollen  to  an  enormous  size,  as  unhurt. 
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ground  of  novelty,  it  succeeded  in  establishing  itself,  and  has 
held  its  ground.^ 

(7.)  Keverence  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  continually  rising 
to  a  greater  and  greater  excess.  The  idea  of  her  acting  as  a 
mediatrix  for  those  who  might  fear  to  approach  the  Saviour  im- 
mediately, is  inculcated  by  St  Bernard/  She  was  spoken  of  as 
** Queen  of  Heaven;""  the  angelic  salutation  was  repeated  as  an 
address  to  her  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  even  a  thousand  times  a  day,* 
and  in  monasteries  offices  were  said  in  her  honour  from  the  time 
of  Gregory  VII.^  As  Sundays  and  festivals  were  dedicated  to 
God,  so  Saturdays  and  eves  were  dedicated  to  St^  Mary ;  and  tlie 
recitation  of  her  office  on  Saturday  was  ordered  by  Urban  II.  at 
the  council  of  Clermont/  The  new  orders  of  monks — above  all, 
the  Cistercians — were  under  her  especial  protection/  The  most 
extravagant  and  hyperbolical  language  was  employed  to  express 
her  greatness;*  while  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  vernacular 
poetry  of  Germany,  she  was  addressed  in  strains  which  borrowed 
something  from  the  feelings  of  chivalry/ 

The  heightened  reverence  for  the  Virgin  had  long  assumed 
that  she  was  without  sin ;  but  it  had  been  supposed,  as  by  Pas- 
chasius  Radbert  and  by  Anselm,  that  she  was  conceived  in  sin, 
but  sanctified  either  before,**  or  after  °  her  birth,  by  the  special 

1  Neand.  vii.  4G3-4.    In  England  it  »  Sec    extracts   in   Giescler,    11.,  ii. 

"was  established  by  Beeket,  in  remem-  468-9. 

brance  of  his  consecration  on  that  day,  *»  Paschas.  do  Partu  Virginis  (Patrol. 

A.D.  1162.    See  Life  of  him,  p.  47.  cxx.  1371). 

'  Serm.  de  Nativ.  B.  M.  V.  7.  (Patrol.  «=  Anselm.,  '  Cnr  Dcus  Homo/  ii.  IG 

clxxxiii.  441 ;  in  Dominic,  infr,  Octav.  (ib.  clviii.)    In  c.  18  it  is  said  that  she 

Assumpt.  2,  ib.  430.)  was  cleanseti  throupjh  faith.   St.  Anselra 

•  Eliz.  Schonaufr.,  quoted  at  p.  206.  has  l)een  spoken  of  as  having  intro<luer.d 

Luc.  Tudens.  238, 243  (Bibl.  Patr.  xxv.).  the  festival  of  the  Immaculate  CJoncep- 

'  Pet.  Damiani,  de  Bono  Suflragiomm,  tion,  and  a  passage  fi-om  a  commentary 

3  (Patrol,  cxlv.  504).     Ilerm.  Tornac.  on   St.   Paul,  which   was  formerly  a«- 

de  Rostauratione  S.   Mart.  Tomac.  57  cribed  to  him,  has  been  borrowed  by 

(ib.  180) ;  Mabillon,  Acta  SS.  vii.  Prajf.  one  Romish  writer  from  aiiotlier,  down 

65.     The  first  order  for  it  is  by  Eudes  to  Mgr.  Gousset,  cardinal-archbishop  of 

de  Sully,  bishop  of  Paris,  111)8.    (Ib.  Reims  (Theologie  Dogmatique,  ii.  328, 

ccxii.  64,  PrcBccpt.  10);  Gieseler,  II.  ii.  eil.  5.  Paris,  1850,  where  the  reference  is 

471-2.  incorrect),  as  showing  that  A^nselm  held 

»  Gerhoh.  in  Ps.  xxxix.  4  (Patrol,  the  modem  Roman   doctrine    on  that 

cxciii  1436).  subject    But  (1)  the  treatise  in  which 

»  (a  J>.   1095)  ;   Hard.  VI.,  i.  1722 ;  tliis  passage  occurs  has  long  been  ascer- 

Chron.   Sithiens.  ap.  Bouq.  xiii.   479 ;  tained  to  bo  the  work  of  a  somewhat 

Giesel.  II.,  ii.  471.  later  writ^-r,  Hervd  of  Bourg-Det)ls.     (2) 

7  liiiinard.    Cistcrc.  c.   18.      Patrol.  Even  in  the  work  of  Herve,  the  wonls 

clxxxi.  1729 ;  Cieaar.  Ileisterb.  vii.  ult. ;  are  an  inter|K>lation,  being  al>8ont  in  the 

Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  469.  best  MSS.  (see  Censur.  in  Ansc*lm..  Pa- 

«  E.  g.  by  Rupert  of  Deutz,  1.  vii.  in  trol.  clviii.  41).     (3)  Anselm  in  his  gen- 

Cantica,  fin.  (Patrol,  clxviii.  962);  and  nine  works  speaks  clearly  on  the  other 

by  Guibcrt  of  Nogent,  *Do  Laudo  B.  side.    See  Nat.  Alex.   xiii.  219  as  to 

Marine,'  ib.  clvi. ;  Schrockh,  xxviii.  203,  Anselm's  views,  and  as  to  the  tnict49  on 

237.  the  concejition  which  have  been  faltely 
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operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  A  festival  was  instituted  in  honour 
of  her  conception,  and,  although  it  met  with  opposition  in  some 
places,  was  generally  received  in  England  in  the  course  of 
the  century.*  But  now  the  opinion  began  to  be  broached  that  she 
was  herseK  conceived  without  sin,®  and  about  1140,  the  canons 
of  Lyons  proceeded  to  celebrate  the  new  doctrine  by  a  festival  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  on  the  8th  of  December.  By  this, 
Bernard  was  drawn  to  write  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  in  which 
he  states  his  belief  that  the  Virgin  was  sanctified  in  her  mother's 
womb,  but  that  Christ  alone  was  conceived  without  sin.  If,  he 
says,  we  were  to  suppose  that  the  Saviour's  mother  must  have 
been  so  conceived  in  order  that  she  might  be  fitted  to  give  Him 
birth,  we  might  be  required  to  suppose  the  like  as  to  her  parents 
also  on  both  sides,  and  so  of  all  her  ancestors ;  and  he  censures 
the  institution  of  such  a  festival  without  the  sanction  of  the 
apostolic  see.^  Other  eminent  divines  of  the  age  took  the  same 
view  with  Bernard ;  as  Peter  of  La  Celle,  who  strongly  defended 
him  in  two  letters  against  a  monk  of  St.  Al  ban's  named 
Nicolas;*  Potho,  a  monk  of  Prum;*"  and  the  ritualist  John 
Beleth,  who  says  that  the  feast  of  the  Virgin's  immaculate 
conception  ought  to  be  suppressed,  forasmuch  as  she  was  con- 
ceived in  sin.^ 

Mcribcd  to  him ;  also  Mabillon,  Annal.  before  the  pope  for  decision.    This  idea 

Bened.  vi.  121.  is  rightly  declared  by  Pagi  to  be  incre- 

*  It  was  sanctioned  by  a  council  at  dible.  Others  say  that  he  objected  to 
London,  in  1129  ^ Annal.  Theokesbur.  in  the  festival  only,  not  to  the  doctrine, — 
ann.),  and  was  forwarded  by  the  au-  an  evasion  which  a  simple  reading  of 
thority  of  Bishop  GillK^rt  Foliot.  Os-  the  letter  is  enough  to  refute ;  others, 
bert  de  Clara,  £pp.  8,  21  (published  by  tliat,  as  he  professes  in  the  conclusion  to 
CoL  Anstruther,  with  Herb.  Jjosinga,  submit  tlie  whole  question  to  the  Roman 
Brussels,  184G.)  See,  too,  the  History  of  church — "  ipsius,  si  quid  alitor  sapio, 
8i.  Peter's  at  Gloucester,  1.  15  (^Chron.  paratus  iudicio  emendare  " — he  must  bo 
and  Mem.).  supposed  to   acquiesce    in   the   decree 

•  It  liiis  been  said  that  "  the  Latin  which  Pius  IX.  pronounced,  in  1854,  in 
church  has  not  disdained  to  borrow  favour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 
from  the  Koran  the  immaculate  concep-  But  the  only  question  which  concerns  us 
lion  of  the  Virgin  mother "  (Gibbon,  v.  is  that  of  Bernard's  own  judgment  on 
33 ;  cf.  Sale,  n.  on  Koran,  c.  3,  p.  30).  the  subject ;  and,  indeed,  he  can  hardly 
But  the  paiisages  alleged  for  this  (Kor.  have  been  unaware  that  the  western 
iii.  w.  31,  37),  even  if  we  atlmit  Side's  church  in  bin  own  time  was  not  likely 
explanation  of  v.  31.  by  a  tradition,  seem  to  decree  against  anv  opinion  of  his. 
to  imply  no  more  than  an  exoinption  See  on  the  hiutory  of  the  doctrine,  Mill's 
from  actual  sin— not  reaching  to  the  i<lea  University  Sermons,  1848,  pp.  491.  si^qq, 
of  a  sanctification  in  the  womb,  much  »  Patrol,  ccii.  617,  seqq. ;  clxxxiii. 
less  to  that  of  the  immaculute  concep-  32. 

tion.  *•  I^c    D(>mo  Dei,  1.  iii.   fin.    (Bibl. 

^  Ep.  174.     The  attempts  of  writers  Patr.  xxi.  502\      He  also  blames  tlio 

in  the  Roman  interest  to  get  over  this  introduction  oi  Trinity  Sunday  and  the 

letter  are  remarkable.     Tlius  Baronius  Transfiguration  as  novel  and  superlluoiw 

(1136.  14-5;  a8S(;rts  that  Bernard  wrote,  festivals.     lb. 

not  as  expressing  his  own  opinion,  but  •  Rationale  Divin.  Oflle.  146  (Patrol, 

merely  in  order  to  bring   the  mutter  ccii.  149).    See  the  editor "s  note. 
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(8.)  The  ancient  pagan  festival  of  the  Saturnalia,  with  its 
wild  license  and  misrule,  had  affected  the  Christian  celebration 
of  the  Christmas  season,  as  appears  by  the  protests  of  a  chain  of 
witnesses  which  reaches  down  from  the  fourth  century.^  Out 
of  this  arose  a  class  of  mock  festivals,  in  which  the  rites  of  reli- 
gion were  parodied  in  a  strange  and  startling  fashion — at  first, 
perhaps,  without  any  evil  intention,  but  gradually  developing  into 
gross  profemity.  The  "Feast  of  Fools"  °*  was  celebrated  in  some 
places  on  the  Circumcision,  and  in  others  on  the  Epiphany  or  its 
octave,  when  the  subdeacons  chose  a  Bishop  of  Fools.  This  pre- 
late was  arrayed  in  pontificals,  and  performed  a  burlesque  mass, 
during  which  his  attendant  minister  ate  sausages,  and  carried  on 
all  manner  of  extravagant  gambols  in  church.^  In  1198,  a  papal 
legate,  cardinal  Peter,  strongly  condemned  this  profane  mummery 
at  Paris,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  suppressed  in  that 
church  by  bishop  Eudes  of  Sully.®  In  the  thirteenth  century,  a 
still  stranger  festival  of  like  kind — the  "Feast  of  Asses,"  in 
mock  commemoration  of  the  ass  which  carried  the  infant  Saviour 
into  Egypt — was  celebrated  at  Rouen  and  elsewhere ;  ^  and  in 
England  the  boy  bishop  or  abbot  was  chosen  by  the  choristers  of 
the  greater  churches  on  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  patron 
of  children,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.*^ 

(9.)  The  passion  for  relics  was*  greatly  encouraged  and 
nourished  by  the  crusades,  which  introduced  to  the  Christians 
of  the  West  many  saints  before  unknown  to  them — such  as  the 
Virgin  Catharine  of  Alexandria — and  supplied  a  vast  quantity 
of  materials  for  superstitious  reverence.  Among  the  chief 
of  the  relics  which  now  became  famous,  was  the  **  holy  dish  *' 
brought  by  the  Genoese  from  Caesarea,  after  the  capture  of  that 

*  See  Schriickb,  xxviii  270-1 ;  Gic-  such  amusements  lawful,    iii.  10. 

aeler,  II..  ii.  479.  ■  Beleth,  c.  72  (who  saya  that  tLc 

"  C.  Sclmiidt,  in  Herzog,  x.  204.   Du-  subdoticous    were    sometimes   reckoned 

cange  supposes  tlie  16tli  Latin  canon  of  with  the  sacred,  and  sometimes  with  tho 

the  coimcil  of  Constantinople  in  869  to  minor    orders) ;      Ducange,    iii.    959 ; 

relate  to  this ;  but  it  is  really  directed  Schriickh,  xxviii.  271-2 ;  Gicscler,  II., 

against    the  mad  buffooneries    of   the  il480.   See  Ducange,  a rtt  ^Ww  (^otjar- 

empcror  Michael  III.  (See  vol.  ii.  35G  dontm  (a  mock  al)lx)t,  who  at  Rouen, 

=  334).     There  is.  however,  somothing  Evreux,  &c.,  was  chc-^en  on  St.  liama- 

moro  like  the  *  Festum  Fatuorum '  in  tho  has*  Day) ;  KaJamU;  &c. 

accoimt  Riven  by  Cedrcnus  of  tlic  pa-  «  Patrol,   ccxii.  70;   Gieseler,  II.,  ii. 

triju*ch   Theophylact  of  Constantinople  481.     Sec  other  documents  in  C^usksain- 

(Sce  vol.   ii.   503  =  408;    Cedren.   639;  villu's  Appendix  to  TcUt  of  BioL*,  I^i- 

Gieaeler,  II ,  ii.  479).    Luke  of  Tuy  says  trol.  ccvii.  1168,  seqq. 

that  tlie   parodies  which    the    Onthari  p  Ducange,  iii.  255;  Gieseler,  II.,  ii. 

enacted  in  ridicule  of  the  Church's  ser-  480;  Micheh^t,  ii.  95,  ed.  1852. 

vices  (see  p.  196)  were  often  witnessed  «i  Sec  Scott's  novel  of  •  Tho  Abbot,* 

with  delight  by  clergymen,  who  thought  c.  xiv.  and  note,  as  to  such  festivals. 
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place  in  1101,  and  still  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  their  city — 
a  vessel  which  was  believed  to  be  of  emerald,  although  in  reality 
made  of  green  glass,  and  was  venerated  as  having  been  used  at 
the  Last  Supper/  Another  was  the  Veronica  {vera  icm) — a 
cloth  on  which  our  Lord  was  said  to  have  miraculously  impressed 
his  countenance — exhibited  in  St  Peter's  at  Eome  from  the  year 
1011,  and  connected  with  a  legend  that  it  had  been  brought  to 
Italy  for  the  cure  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  when  a£9icted  with 
leprosy.*  Another  relic  of  great  fame  was  the  seamless  coat  of 
our  Lord  found  at  Argenteuil  in  1156 — one  of  many  coats  which 
claimed  the  same  sacred  connection,  but  distinguished  from 
the  rest  as  having  been  made  for  Him  in  his  childhood  by  the 
Blessed  Virgin ;  ^  and  from  this  age  also  comes  the  first  authentic 
mention  of  the  holy  coat  which  the  empress  Helena  was  said  to 
have  presented  to  an  imaginary  archbishop  of  her  pretended 
birthplace,  Treves." 

To  a  difierent  class  belong  the  renowned  relics  at  Cologne — the 
bodies  of  the  Holy  Three  Kings,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen,* 
were  translated  from  Milan  by  archbishop  Reginald,  and  those  of 
St.  Ursula  and  the  eleven  thousand  virgins.  The  legend  of  the 
British  princess  and  her  virgin  companions,  who  are  said  to  have 
been  martyred  by  the  Hims  at  Cologne,  had  been  told  by  Sigebert 
of  Gemblours,  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  under  the  date 
of  453.^  But  when  heresy  afterwards  became  rife  at  Cologne, 
and  miraculous  aid  was  desirable  in  opposition  to  it» 
some  bodies  were  opportunely  found,  and  were  sent  to  *  * 
St.  Elizabeth  of  Schonau,  who  referred  the  martyrdom  of  the 
virgin  company  to  the  year  238 — a  date  inconsistent  with  their 
martyrdom  by  the  Huns — and  had  visions  of  their  heavenly 
glory.*     In  connection  with  this  affair,  it  is  mentioned  that  the 

'  Will.  Tyr.  x.  16  (Patrol.  ccL),  men-  in    a  procession.      M.  Paris,  290,  ed. 

tions  the  oc^quisition  of  the  sacro  cathto  W^ats. 

— **  vaa  colons  Tiridissimi " — but  appears        *  Bob.   de  Monto,  a.d.  1 156 ;    B.  de 

aoeptical  as  to  tlie  material,  and  says  Diceto,  536;   Hup:o  Bothomag.  Ep.  15 

nothing  of  its  legendary  historj'.    James  (Patrol,  cxcii) ;   B.  Wendover,  il.  283 ; 

de  Voragino  enlarges  much  on  the  value  Gicat'ler,  II.  ii.  461. 
of  the  supposed  emerald,  but  does  not         "  See    Patrol,    cliy.     1133-4,     1249; 

•com  to  believe   the   8acre<l  connexion.  Herz«>g,  art.  Trier,  Ueiliger  Rock. 
Chron.  JanuenM.  in  Murut.  ix.  32-3.    Sch)        *  P.  91. 
Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  460 ;  Murrav's  Handbook        y  Patrol,  clx. 
of  North  Italy,  114,  eil.  1860.  »  Vita,  116  (Patrol,  cxcv.).  Beo  above, 

•  MarianuM  Scotu.-*,  a.u.  30,  in  Pisto-  p.   206;    Caesar.    Heisterb.    viii.    85-9. 

rius,  i.  550  (the  pa.s«ago  dws  not  ap-  The  incredible  number  11,000  has  been 

pear    in    Pertz's    edition) ;     Sohrck-kli,  explained  by  supposing  that  one  of  the 

xxviii  211-2.      The  Veronica  is  said  to  virgins  was  named   Undecimilla.     But 

have   warned   Innocent  III.  of  his  ap-  there  is  no  example  of  that  mime,  and 

preaching  death  by  turning  upside  down  the  most  probable  theory  is  that  in  an 
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relics  had  been  suspected,  because  some  persons  were  in  the 
habit  of  practising  frauds  in  such  matters  for  the  sake  of 
money ;  •  and  of  such  practices  there  is  abundant  evidence.** 

In  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  Guibert  of  Nogent-sous- 
Couci  was  led  to  compose  a  treatise  *  On  the  Relics  of  Saints,'  '^ — 
the  immediate  provocation  being  the  impudence  and  the  success 
vrith  which  the  monks  of  St  Medard's,  at  Soissons,  displayed 
a  pretended  tooth  of  our  Lord.  Guibert  altogether  denies  that 
such  bodily  relics  of  the  Saviour  could  be  genuine;**  he  op- 
poses the  practice  of  disturbing  the  saints  in  their  graves,  and 
enclosing  their  remains  in  gold  and  silver ;  and  he  speaks  with- 
out reserve  of  the  arts  by  which  both  relics  and  saintly  reputa- 
tions were  manufactm^ed.®  As  a  specimen  of  the  audacity  with 
which  impostures  of  this  kind  were  carried  through,  he  mentions 
that  once,  while  listening  to  a  sermon,  he  was  astonished  by  the 
preacher  s  pointing  at  him  as  a  witness  for  the  genuineness  of  some 
crusts  which  were  said  to  have  come  from  our  Lord's  own  table ! 
and  that,  although  he  blushed  at  the  falsehood,  he  allowed  it  to 
pass,  out  of  deference  for  those  who  had  taken  such  means  of 
filling  their  monastic  purse.'  The  superstition  which  Guibert 
attacked,  however,  found  a  zealous  defender  in  his  contemporary 
Thiofrid,  abbot  of  Epternach,*  and  continued  in  undiminished 
popularity.** 

(10.)  The  practice  of  pilgrimage  had  produced  the  great  move- 
ment of  the  crusades,  and,  after  the  success  of  the  Latins,  the 
crowds  which  flocked  to  the  Holy  Land  were,  for  a  time,  greater 
than  ever.  Particular  indulgences  were  attached  to  the  longer  pil- 
grimages— such  as  those  of  Rome,  Compostella,  and  Jerusalem  ; 
and  Lmocent  III.  complains  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  privileges 

inscription    "XI.M.V./'    (xi.   martyrcs  »  Thiofr.  Flores  Epitaph.  SS.  (Patrol, 

virgines)  the  M.  may  have  heen  wrongly  clviii.). 

read  as  mVMa.    For  the  growth  of  the  •»  Among  instances  of  this  time  may 

legend,  see  Rcttberg,  Kirchong.  Deutbch-  be  mentioned  that  the  empress  Matihia, 

lands,  1.  Ill,  scqq. ;  Gieselcr,  II.,  ii.  459.  on   returning  from  Germany,  brought 

•  Eliz.  ap.  Gieseler,  459.  with  her  a  liand  of  St.  James  the  Apos- 
*>  Thus  a  council  at  Poitiers,  in  1100,  tic,    "per   quod    irreparabile  damnum 

orders   "Ut  sanctorum  reliquias  causa  regno  Franconim  intulit."    (Anual.  S. 

pecuniaD  et  quaBstus  eircumferentes  ad  Disibod.  a.d.  112(3.)     St  Pctroc's  bo«ly 

prRMlicationem  non  admittiintur."  c.  12.  was  carried  off  from  Cornwall  to  Brit- 

Saliuibene,    after    mentioning    that    at  tany,  but  was  restored  by  command  of 

Bobbio  he  had  seen  a  waterpot  from  the  Ilonry    II.    (Ben.    Petrib.    228-9 ;    R. 

marriage  of  Cana,  adds — "Si  est,  Deus  Hoved.   324).      William  of  Watervillo 

novit,  cui  nota   sunt  omnia,  aperta  ct  was  deposed  from  tlie  abbacy  of  Petor- 

nuda."  188.  borough  for  liaving  viidently  taken  holy 

«  De  Piguoribus  Sanctorum  (Pa^l.  relics    l)elonging    to    the    abbey,    and 

clvi.).  *  II.,  vi.  4.  pawned  them  to  Jews,  aj).  1175.     Ben. 

•  I.,  ui.  4.  1 1.,  ii,  6.  Petrib.  129. 
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connected  with  the  Compostella  pilgrimage,  the  scallop-shells 
which  were  the  token  of  it  were  counterfeited.*  But  warn- 
ings continued,  as  in  early  times,  to  be  lifted  up  by  eminent 
teachers  against  a  reliance  on  pilgrimage.  Thus,  Hildebert 
praises  a  widow  for  having  chosen,  instead  of  running  after  the 
Saviour's  burial-place,  to  "  follow  Him  in  his  burial "  by  entering 
a  convent,*^  and  remonstrates  with  Count  Fulk,  of  Anjou,  for 
neglecting  his  duties  that  he  might  go  on  pilgrimage  to  Com- 
postella :—  "  Among  the  talents  which  the  Householder  hath  dis- 
tributed to  his  servants,"  he  says,  "  no  doctor  and  no  scripture 
mentions  that  of  wandering  round  the  world."  ™  In  like  manner, 
Bernard  exhorted  against  leaving  the  duties  of  home  in  order  to 
visit  the  Holy  Land ;  °  and  Peter  of  Cluny  strongly  reproves  a 
monk  for  intending  to  set  out  on  pilgrimage.  "  It  is,"  he  says, 
"a  greater  thing  to  serve  God  continually  in  humility  and 
poverty,  than  to  perform  tlie  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  pride 
and  luxury.  If  it  be  well  to  visit  Jerusalem,  where  the  feet  of 
our  Lord  stood,  it  is  far  better  to  pant  after  heaven,  where  He 
Himself  is  beheld  face  to  face."**  It  was  held  that  a  vow  of 
pilgrimage  was  fulfilled  by  entering  a  monastic  order — ^that  thus 
to  vow  one's  whole  life  to  God  was  more  than  the  partial  vows  of 
pilgrims-P  Other  commutations  for  the  longer  pilgrimages  were 
also  introduced ;  thus  Calixtus  11.  allowed  the  English  and  Scots, 
instead  of  going  to  Rome,  to  content  themselves  with  resorting 
to  St.  David*s — two  visits  to  the  Welsh  sanctuary  being  reckoned 
as  equivalent  to  one  pilgrimage  to  Rome.** 

(11.)  The  belief  in  the  continued  performance  of  miracles  was 
unabated;  and  special  collections  of  miraculous  stories  were 
formed,  as  by  Peter  of  Cluny,""  Herbert,  archbishop  of  Torre,  in 
Sardinia,"  and  in  the  next  century  by  Crosarius  of  Heisterbach ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  books  on  the  miracles  of  St  Thomas 
of  Canterbury,  by  William  of  Canterbury,  and  Benedict  of  Peter- 
borough.^   Yet  Abelard  ventured  to  deride  the  miracles  of  his 

*  Ep.  X.  78.  as  the  words  at  the  first  blush  may  seem 

*  Ep.  i.  5  (Patrol,  clxxi.).  to  import;  but  that  two  pilgrimages  to 

■  lb.,  Ep.  15.  St.   David's  should  be  equ^   in  merit 

■  Epp.  52,  264,  399.  °  Ep.  ii.  15.     to  one  pilgrimage  to  Rome."     (Fuller,  i. 
p  Anselm,  Epp.  iii.  33,  116;  Ca38ar.     298.)    For  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  to 

Heisterb.  i.  6.  which  pilgrimages  were  now  made,  see 

1  Will.   Malmesb.    Gesta  Rogum,  c.  Henr.  Saltericmjis,  Patrol.  cIjuul 

435 ;  Joh.  Petrib.  ap.  Spaikc.  67.  "  Wit-  '  Patn)l.  clxxix. 

Bess  the  ancient  rhyming  verse —  "  lb.  clxxxv. 

,       ^.  ^  ^  ,,       ,    ,    .      ,  *  lienedict's  book  has  been  published 

•  Rom*  Bcmel  quantum,  h\s  dat  Monevia  tantum.  ^^  ^^    ^.^^^^  .    ^j^^^  ^^  WUliam,  which 

Not  that  St.  David's  gives  a  peck  of  is  far  larger,  exists  in  MS.  at  Winchea- 
paxdonfl  where  Rome  gives  but  a  gallon,    ter  College. 
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most  famous  contemporaries,  such  as  Norbert  and  Bernard,  de- 
claring that  they  did  not  rely  on  their  prayers  alone  for  a  cure, 
but  sometimes  employed  medicine  in  simple  cases ;  that  they 
sometimes  ludicrously  failed ;  and  that  all  such  failures  were  set 
down  to  the  unbelief  of  the  people,  while  the  cures  were  ascribed 
to  the  holiness  of  those  who  wrought  them.° 

(12.)  The  system  of  penance  became  more  and  more  widely 
different  from  what  it  had  originally  been.  Not  only  did  pecu- 
niary commutations  hold  their  ground  (especially  in  England), 
notwithstanding  all  the  prohibitions  which  councils  could  utter 
against  them,  but  other  things  of  a  new  kind  contributed  to 
destroy  the  ancient  system.  Among  these  new  influences,  the 
pope's  assumption  of  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  penitential 
discipline  in  every  diocese  has  been  already  mentioned.'  But 
most  especially  the  penitential  discipline  suffered  from  a  system 
which  now  superseded  the  penitential  books  of  earlier  times  ^ — 
the  system  of  indulgences  which  were  granted  by  way  of  induce- 
ment to  perform  some  service  for  the  church.  These,  unlike  the 
indulgences  of  former  days,  were  not  limited  to  the  forgiveness 
of  particular  sins,  but  extended  to  all."  Thus  Gregory  VII.,  in 
the  names  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  promised  absolution  of  all 
their  sins  to  those  who  should  take  part  with  Eudolf  of  Swabia 
against  Henry  IV. ;  •  and  Victor  III.  endeavoured  by  a  like  pro- 
mise to  enlist  men  for  a  religious  war  against  the  Saracens  of 
Africa.^  This  system  was  brought  into  its  fullest  operation  by 
the  crusades,  from  the  time  when  Urban  11.  at  Clermont  pro- 
claimed a  plenary  indulgence  for  all  who  should  share  in  the 
Holy  War.®  These  indulgences,  indeed,  were  intended  as  re- 
missions of  those  temporal  penalties  only  which  it  was  believed 
that  the  sinner  must  undergo  either  in  this  life  or  in  purgatory ; 
but  the  people  in  general  understood  them,  and  persisted  in 
understanding  them,  as  promises  of  eternal  forgiveness,  while 
they  overlooked  any  conditions  of  repentance  or  charity  which 
had  been  annexed  to  them."*  And  the  license  which  marked 
the  lives  of  the  Crusaders,  and  of  the  Latins  who  settled 
in  the  Holy  Land,  is  an  imquestionable  proof  of  the  sense  in 
which  the  papal  offers  were  interpreted.® 

»  Sermo  33,  Patrol,  clxxviii.  605-6.  ^  Vol.  ii,  p.  674  (62G). 

«  P.  214.  e  Hard.  VL.  i.  1724 ;  Vol.  ii.,  p.  680 

y  Murat..  Antiq.  Ital.  iv.  761.  (632);  Morinus,  x.  10. 

■  Planck.  IV.,  ii.  396-8.  «*  See  Alan,  contra  Hiereticos.  ii.  11 

•  CJonc.    Rom.,    a.p.     1080.    Patrol.  (Patrol,  ocx.) ;  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  402-3. 

cxlviii  818.    See  vol.  ii.  p.  640 ;  Gieee-  •  Schrockh,  xxvii.  156;  Planck,  IV., 

ler,  n.,  ii.  503.  ii.  415-6 ;  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  504. 
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In  addition  to  the  enterprises  in  which  life  was  risked,  and  to 
which,  therefore,  the  ancient  belief  in  the  cleansing  power  of  mar- 
tyrdom might  be  extended,^  indulgences  of  lesser  degrees  were 
granted  by  bishops  for  all  manner  of  small  performances,  such 
as  the  recitation  of  a  certain  prayer  before  a  certain  altar,  visit- 
ing a  church  on  a  certain  day,  pilgrimages  to  relics  and  miraculous 
pictures,  or  the  like ;  and  in  furtherance  of  local  undertakings, 
such  as  the  building  or  enlargement  of  a  church,  the  building  of 
a  bridge,  or  the  enclosure  of  a  forest*  Payment  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Holy  War  was  rewarded  with  indulgences  in  pro- 
portion to  its  amount;^  and  the  allowance  of  indulgence  was 
greatly  increased.  Thus  an  act  which  in  an  earlier  age  would 
have  earned  an  indulgence  of  forty  days,  was  now  rewarded  with 
absolution  from  a  hundred  years  or  more  of  purgatorial  pain.* 
There  were,  however,  those  who,  as  Abelard,  and  Stephen, 
abbot  of  Obaize,  did  not  hesitate  to  express  their  objections  to 
the  trade  which  was  driven  in  indulgences,  or  their  doubts 
as  to  the  eflBcacy  of  these.^ 

The  question  whether  confession  to  a  priest  were  necessary  in 
order  to  forgiveness  of  sin,  was  often  discussed.  Both  Gratian 
and  Peter  Lombard  give  the  arguments  on  each  side ;  Gratian, 
with  some  qualification,  decides  against  the  necessity,  while  the 
Master  of  the  Sentences  takes  the  opposite  view.™  Peter  teaches, 
as  Hildebert  had  before  taught,"  that  true  repentance  must  cour 
sist  of  three  parts — the  compunction  of  the  heart,  the  confession 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  satisfaction  of  work ;  ®  but  he  holds  that, 
if  the  assistance  of  a  priest  cannot  be  had,  confession  to  a  lay 
Christian  is  allowable.^  As  to  the  effect  of  priestly  absolution, 
he  holds  that  the  priest  cannot  forgive  sins,  but  can  only  declare 
them  to  be  remitted  or  retained ;  that,  although  we  may  have 
been  forgiven  by  God,  yet  absoliition  by  the  priest's  judgment  is 
necessary  "in  the  face  of  the  church;"  but  that  this  absolution  is 
valid  in  so  far  only  as  it  agrees  with  the  Divine  judgment.**  This 
opinion  is  spoken  of  by  Richard  of  St.  Victor  as  frivolous  and 

'  Planck,  IV..  ii.  404.  *  Planck,  IV..  ii.  411. 

«  Alex.   III.,    Epp.  740,    1427,  &c.;  ^  Abaol.   Scito  Teipsum,   cc.   18.  25 

Mabillon,   Acta  SS..  vii.,  Prref.   54-5;  rPatrol.  clxxviii,  663,  672) ;  Vita  Steph. 

Mosh.  ii  181;    Scbrtickh,   xxvii.  152;  Obaz.   iv.  18,  Baluz.  Miacell.   iv.  131, 

Planck,  IV..  ii.  396.  411 ;  Giesel.  H..  U.  ed.  8vo. 

505.  ™  Gratian.  Pare  II.,  Cansa  xxxiii.  qu. 

k  See  the  '  Ordinatio  Rogura  Franci»  3,  dist.  1  (Patrol,  clxxxvii.) ;  Pot  Lomb. 

et  AngliaB,'  a.d.   1184;    Hard.  VI..  ii  Sent.  iv.  17  (ib.  cxcii.). 

1881-2.       (Gieseler    wrongly    supposes  »  Sermo  23,  Patrol,  clxxi.  447. 

Alexander  IIL  to  have  been  still  pope,  °  Sent  iv.  16,  c.  1. 

n..  ii  508.)  »  lb.  17.  c.  5.                      <i  Ib.  18. 
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ridiculous ;  ^  yet  Kichard  himself  did  not  venture  to  maintain 
that  the  priest  had  absolute  power  to  forgive  as  with  Grod's 
authority ;  and  as  yet  the  form  of  absolution  continued  to  be 
precatory,  not  declaratory." 

rV.  Stcite  of  Learning. 

The  rise  of  great  schools,  and  the  increase  of  intellectual  activity 
which  marked  the  twelfth  century,  have  been  already  noticed.* 
The  foundation  of  the  university  of  Oxford  has  been  referred  to 
Alfred ;  that  of  Paris,  to  Charlemagne ;  while  Bologna  has  been 
carried  back,  by  fable  which  has  called  forgery  to  its  support^  as 
fitr  as  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.,  in  the  year  433."  For  Cam- 
bridge, too,  has  been  claimed  an  origin  from  Sigebert  king  of 
Essex,  in  the  seventh  century,  from  the  British  hero  Arthur,  in 
the  fifth,  and  even  from  some  date  as  early  at  least  as  the  second 
century,  when  the  professors  of  Cambridge  are  said  to  have  con- 
verted king  Lucius  to  the  Christian  faith.*  But  in  truth  tlie 
oldest  of  these  famous  seminaries  cannot  be  traced  to  any  earlier 
time  than  the  twelfth  century ;  nor  can  any  formal  foundation  of 
them  be  shown,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  owe  their  origin  to  any 
acts  of  papal  or  sovereign  authority,  but  to  the  spontaneous  con- 
course of  lecturers  and  students.  Their  distinct  organization, 
and  the  bestowal  of  privileges  by  papal,  imperial,  or  other  char- 
ters, followed  on  the  establishment  of  each  body,  as  regulation 
became  necessary,  and  as  privileges  were  felt  to  be  desirable ; 
and  at  a  later  time  the  sanction  of  popes  and  princes  was  called 
in  to  give  new  universities  a  rank  equal  with  those  of  earlier 
foundation,  and  especially  to  secure  a  general  recognition  for 
the  degrees  which  they  conferred.^  The  name  of  University,  by 
which  these  great  schools  became  distinguished,  was  not  derived 
from  their  teaching  of  universal  learning,  but  from  the  usage 
of  the  Koman  law,  in  which  it  signified  a  corporation.*     Thus, 

'  De  Potest  Ligandi  ct  Solvendi,  12  »  BulaQUs,  i.  91,  scqq.,  211,  228 ;  8a- 

(Patrol.  cxcvi).  vigny,  iii.  1G4.     The  pretended  char- 

•  Bingbam  XIX.,  iL  4-5;  GieseL  IT.,  ter  of  Theodosius  ia  priutod  by  Mura- 

ii.  491.     The  higher  notions  as  to  the  tori,  Anti(i.  Ital.  iii.  21-3.    For  the  real 

power  of  the  priesthood  in  this  respect  origin  of  Ivologna,  see  ib.  85. 

were  much  forwarded  by  a  treatise  'Do  »  See  Bulieus,  i.  291 ;  Pits  de  Scrip- 

Vera  et  Falsa  Poonitentia,*  which  in  the  toribus  Angl.  47,  ed.  Par.  1619.     Botli 

11th  or  Pith  century  was  put  forth  as  Oxfonl  and  Cambridge  have  still  more 

St.  Augustine's,  and  was  largely  used  extravagant    stories    of   having    bei^n 

by  Gratian  and  Peter  Lombard  in  their  founded  long  before  the  Christian  era. 

compilations.     See  the  Introduction  to  Pits,  28,  47. 

it,  in  Patrol,  xl.  1112;  GieBcler.  U..  ii.  J  Ib.  168.  415-7 ;  Crevier,  i.  252-4. 

493.                                         «  P.  25.  »  This  is  admitted  by  Dr.  Newman, 
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according  to  the  varieties  of  constitution,  the  '*  university"  might 
consist  of  the  masters  only  (as  at  Paris),  or  might  include  the 
students  also  (as  at  Bologna) ;  a  single  faculty  might  form  an 
university,  as  we  find  the  expressions  universitas  artistarum  (i.  e. 
the  professors  and  students  of  the  arts  included  in  the  Trivium 
and  Quadrivium)  and  universitas  juristarum\^  and  that  which  is 
popularly  styled  the  university  of  a  place  might  in  reality  con- 
sist of  two  or  more  universities — as  at  Bologna,  from  the  time  of 
Innocent  VI.,  there  were  four  universities,  each  under  its  own 
rector — two  of  them  being  devoted  to  law,  one  to  medicine  and 
philosophy,  and  one  to  theology.** 

The  story  that  the  knowledge  of  Eoman  law,  after  having 
been  extinct  for  ages,  was  revived  by  the  discovery  of  a  cele- 
brated copy  of  the  Pandects  at  Amalfi  on  the  taking  of  that 
place  by  Lothair,  in  1135 — that  the  emperor  presented  the 
book  to  his  allies  the  Pisans,  in  whose  city  it  was  long  preserved 
with  reverence — and  that,  at  the  instance  of  the  great  jurist 
Imerius,  he  decreed  that  all  men  should  thenceforth  obey  the 
Boman  law  only — appears  to  be  utterly  fabulous.®  Traces  of 
acquaintance  with  the  Roman  law  are  to  be  found  throughout 
all  the  ages  which  had  intervened  since  the  time  of  Justinian;** 
and  not  only  were  other  copies  of  the  Pandects  known  before 
the  date  of  the  alleged  discovery  at  Amalfi,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  book  in  question  had  been  at  Pisa  long 
before  that  date — perhaps  even  from  the  days  of  Justinian 
himself.^ 

The  increased  study  of  Roman  law  would  seem  rather  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  needs  of  the  Lombard  cities,  which,  long  be- 
fore they  extorted  an  acknowledgment  of  their  liberties  from 

even  while  arguing  that  an  university  <=  lb.  92.    The  oldest  written  autho- 

mnst  teach  universal  knowledge.    *0n  rity  for    the  finding    of  the  book  at 

University  IMucation,'  ed.  2,  p.  16.  See  Amalfi  is  said  to  be  a  poem  by  Rayne- 

Wood's  Antiquities  of  Oxford,  ed.  Gutch,  rius  de  Grancis,  a  Dominican  of  Pisa, 

i.  47 ;  Savijrny,  iii.  412 ;  Maiden  on  the  about  1340,  in  Murat.  Script  Rer.  Ital. 

Origin  of  Universities,  13  (Lond.  1835).  xi.  314  (See  Mura^ri  there,  and  Antiq. 

The  word,  indeed,  was  commonly  used  iii.  887).     The  oloest  authority  for  the 

to  mean  a  whole  body  of  men  of  any  complete  story  is  said  to  be  Sigonius  (De 

iort.      Thus    Frederick    II.  complains  Regno  ItalioB,  p.  270,  ed.  Francof.  1575). 

that  the  **  univcrdtates "  of  some  towns  Giannone  says  all  that  he  can  in  ita 

have   presumed  to  appoint  their   own  behalf  (1.  xi.  c.  2).    See  Gibbon,  iv.  197. 

maeiatrates     (Pertz,     Leges,    ii.    256).  **  Murat.   Antiq.   Ital.  Dissert.  xUv., 

Perfiaps    the  first    application  of   the  t  iii.,  pp.  886-8  ;  Savigny,  i.  439,  seqq. ; 

word  to  the  universitj^  of  Paris  is  in  iii.  83 ;  Hallam,  Hist.  Litt.  i.  81 ;  Mid- 

oonnexion  with  the  affiiir  of  Amalric  of  die  Ages,  ii.  478. 

Bfene  (see  p.  342).  Hist.  Litt.  xvii.  45-6.  •  Savigny,  iii.  94-8.    Since  1411  the 

•  Savigny,  iii.  157,  412-3.  MS.  has  hecn  at  Florence,  where  it  is  tg, 

*>  lb.  178-189,  514-5.  be  seen  in  the  Laurentian  library. 

VOL.    III.  •  T 
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Frederick  Barbarossa,  set  up  pretensions  to  independence,  and 
wished  for  a  system  of  law  more  suitable  to  their  circumstances 
than  the  barbaric  codes.^  Moreover,  the  ancient  civil  law  was 
regarded  as  having  a  claim  on  all  the  West  beyond  the  imme- 
diate occasion,  inasmuch  as  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne  the 
states  of  western  Europe  had  all  been  considered  as  forming  one 
empire.*  Hence  arose  the  law-school  of  Bologna,  under  Irnerius, 
who  has  been  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  German,  but 
was  more  probably  a  native  of  the  city;"*  and  the  first  formal 
recognition  of  it  is  in  a  rescript  which  Frederick  issued  at  Ron- 
caglia,  in  1158.  By  this  document  special  pri%ileges  are  bestowed 
on  the  schools.  The  students,  and  the  messengers  or  posts  by 
whom  they  kept  up  communication  with  their  homes,  are  to 
travel  without  hindrance ;  it  is  ordered  that  no  one  shall  be  held 
liable  for  the  misdeeds  or  for  the  debts  of  his  countrymen ;  the 
students  are  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  secular 
magistrates,  and  are  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  their  pro- 
fessors or  of  the  bishop.^ 

The  method  of  teaching  and  the  writings  of  Irnerius  and  his 
followers,  the  "  Four  Doctors  of  Bologna,"^  excited  a  desire  for  a 
compendium  of  church-law,  which  had  been  regarded  as  a  branch 
of  theology ;™  and  the  need  of  such  a  work  was  the  more  felt, 
because  the  Bolognese  lawyers  were  imperialist  and  antipapalist 
in  their  principles."  Collections  of  ecclesiastical  law  had,  indeed, 
been  formed  in  times  not  remote,  by  Rcgino,  abbot  of  Priim,** 
by  Burkhard,  bishop  of  Wonns,^  by  Ivo  of  Chartres,  and  othera"* 
But  these  collections  were  not  reduced  to  a  system,  and  one 
great  purpose  of  the  digest  which  was  now  compiled  by  Gratian, 
a  monk  of  Bologna,  may  be  understood  from  the  title  which 
was  given  to  it  (although  possibly  not  by  the  author),  "  A  Con- 
cordance of  discordant  Rules." '    In  this,  the  matter  was  classi- 

'  Hallam,  M.  A.,  ii.  474 ;  Savigny,  iii,  *  See  p.  81. 

84.  105.  "  Savigny,  i".  514. 

«  lb.  87.  »  NeaDd.  vii.  281.    See  vol  ii.  749 

^  lb.  ui.  426,  seqq.T  iv.  16.    Iraerius  (689  i ;  and  above,  p.  81. 

has  been  already  mentioned,  vol.  ii.,  p.  »  Patrol,  cxxxii. 

749  (689).    Robert  of  Mont  St.  Michel  p  lb.  cxl. 

wrongly  places  him   in  company  with  i  lb.  clxi.     Sec  Schroekh,  xxvii.  20 ; 

Lanfranc,  as  early  as  1032  (Patrol,  clx.  Gicseler,  II.,  ii.  217 ;    Wasserscbleben, 

418).      See    Muiat.  Antiq.    iii.   855-6,  in  Herzog,  vii.  311-5. 

893  ;  Savigny,  iv,  20.  '  "  Concordantia  discordantium  Regu- 

»  Pertz,  lieges,  ii.  114;  Savigny,  iii.  larum."    Tiraboschi  dates  the  book  in 

168-170;  Maiden.  48.  52.     The  words  1140  (iii.  393).     Fabricius  says  that  it 

"a  domino  vol  magistro  suo "  do  not  (as  was  completed  in  1151  (Bibl.  Lat  843, 

has  been  supposed)  mean  different  au-  Hamb.  1708).    SeeValter,  224;  Was- 

thorities,  but  the  one  is  added  in  expla-  serschleben,  315.    Alberic  of  Trois  Fon- 

nation  of  the  other.    Savigny,  170.  taines  says  that  a  "  magister  egregius  " 
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fied  under  proper  heads ;  the  various  sentences  of  councils,  popes, 
€jxd  fathers  were  cited,  and  harmony  was  as  far  as  possible  esta- 
blished between  them,  while  Gratian,  unlike  the  earlier  com- 
pilers, added  to  the  usefulness  of  the  book  by  introducing  his 
own  views  and  "dicta."*  The  genuineness  of  the  False  Decretals 
was  assumed,  and  their  principles  were  carried  throughout  the 
work,  which  thus  served  to  establish  those  principles  instead  of 
the  older  canonical  system.  The  Decretum  (as  it  was  generally 
styled)  was  recommended  not  only  by  its  superiority  over  other 
collections  in  method  and  completeness,  but  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  emanated  from  the  city  which  was  the  chief  seat  of 
legal  learning.*  It  was  valuable  as  preserving  many  important 
fragments  which  would  otherwise  have  perished,  and  became 
popular  as  the  source  of  much  second-hand  learning  which  is 
displayed  by  writers  of  the  middle  ages."  But  it  abounds 
in  uncritical  blunders,  and  the  compiler's  attempts  at  a  harmony 
of  authorities  were  after  all  so  far  from  satisfactory,  that  a  Cis- 
tercian chapter  in  1188  ordered  the  book  to  be  locked  up,  lest 
the  promiscuous  reading  of  it  should  propagate  errors.*  Euge- 
nius  III.  Is  said  to  have  approved  the  Decretum  in  1152,  and 
although  this  statement  seems  to  be  very  questionable,^  the 
importance  of  the  work  for  the  papacy  was  speedily  understood. 
It  became  the  great  text-book  of  the  subject ;  within  a  few  years 
after  its  publication,  special  professorships  of  canon  law  were 
established  both  at  Bologna  and  at  Paris  ;*  the  faculty  of  Canon- 
ists or  Decretalists  arose  in  rivalry  to  that  of  Legists,  and  each 
conferred  degrees  on  its  members.*  From  this  time  the  popes, 
if  they  wished  to  give  currency  to  new  decrees,  had  only  to  send 
them  to  the  professors  of  the  chief  universities,  by  whom  they 

named  Omnibonus  compiled  a  *  Concor-  follow  any  variations  which  these  com- 

dantia  discordantium  Canonum/  which  pilers  make  from  the  originals. 

from  him  was  called  Omne-honum^  and        »  Capit.    Gener.    Cisterc.    c.    5,    ap. 

that    this  was    amplified  by  Gratian,  Martenc,  Thee.  i.  1263. 

under    Alexander  in.    (Bouquet,    xii.        y  See  Scliriickh,  xxvii.  42,  who  be-. 

703).      It    is    supposed    that    Gratian  lleves  it ;  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  742.     Wasser- 

was  partly  incited  by   Bernard's  com-  schleben  (in  Herzog,  vii.  316)  says  that 

plaints  as  to  the  sway  of  the  civil  law  in  it  rests  on  a  forgery  of  the  18th  century. 

the  pope's  court  (see  p.  69).    SchWickh,  Raumer  observes  that  such  sanction  was 

xxvii.  24.     See  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  218.  not  really  necessary   for  a  work  com- 

•  Wasserschl.  316 ;  Ilurter,  1.  33.  posed  of  such  materials,    vi.  133. 

*  Schriickh,  xxvii.  46;    Savigny,   iii.        *  Giesel.  II.,  ii.  218. 

514;  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  216-7.  •  Savigny,   iii.  516;    Pagi,  xix.   56; 

«  Another  great  source  of  such  learn-    Schrockh,  xxvii.  43.    For  the  later  his- 
ing  was  Peter  Lombard's   •  Liber  Sen-     tory  of  the  Decretum,  see  Schrockh, 
teotiarum*    (Schrockh,    xxviii.    524-6).    ib.  48-50. 
The  medieval  quotations  almost  always 
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were  eagerly  caught  up,  expounded,  and  disseminated  throogh 
the  agency  of  their  pupils.** 

The  university  of  Paris  owes  its  origin  to  William  of  Cham- 
peaux,  Abelard,  William  of  Conches,  and  their  contemporaries, 
whose  lectures  attracted  a  great  concourse  of  hearers  to  the  city  ;*' 
and  it  speedily  grew  to  such  an  extent  that  the  number  of 
students  is  said  to  have  exceeded  that  of  the  citizens.*  The 
earliest  documents  which  recognise  the  existence  of  the  univer- 
sity are  two  decretals  of  Alexander  III.*  Celestine  III.  exempted 
the  students  in  all  questions  as  to  money  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  secular  magistrates,  and  ordered  that  they  should  be  judged 
according  to  tlie  canon  law,  before  the  bishop,  or  the  abbot  of  St. 
Genevieve;'  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  century,  in  consequence 
of  a  great  quarrel  between  the  students  and  the  citizens,  a  grant 
of  privileges  was  bestowed  by  Philip  Augustus,  who  acknowledges 
the  office  of  rector  as  already  existing.^  As  the  cathedral  school 
had  been  the  germ  of  the  university,  the  chancellor  of  the 
cathedral  was  its  superintendent ;  and  hence,  in  other  univer- 
sities founded  on  the  same  model,  the  chief  oflScer  bore  the  title 
of  chancellor.^  The  students  of  Paris  were  divided  into  four 
nations — ^a  division  which  was  afterwards  imitated  elsewhere.^ 
This  arrangement  is  said  to  have  been  fully  established  before 
1169,  when  Henry  11.  of  England  offered  to  refer  his  differences 
with  Becket  to  the  judgment  of  the  university ;  ^  but  the  evidence 
appears  unsatisfactory.™ 

As  Bologna  was  the  great  school  of  law,**  so  Paris  took  the  lead 
in  theology ;  but  it  also  became  eminent  in  the  other  faculties. 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  had  studied  at  Bologna  as  well  as  at 
Paris,  tells  us  that  both  civil  and  canon  law  were  best  taught 

b  Planck,  IV..  ii.  739-749 ;  Giesel.  II..  lands. 
ii.  220.  (4).  Normans,    Savigny,  iii.  849. 

•  Oreyier,  Hist,  de  rUnivereit^  i.  112.  ^  BuI.  ii.  363;  Crevier,  i.  254  ;  Hal- 
Bee  Joli.  Sarisb.  Metalogic.  ii  10;  Hur-  lum,  M.A.,  ii.  480. 

ter,  ii.  12-9 ;  Hiat.  Litt.  xvii.  45-6.  ™  The  authority  alleged   is   R.    de 

•  Schrockh,  xxiv.  217.  Diceto,  who  says  that  it  was  proposed  to 

•  Savigny,  iiL  226.  See  Bulnns,  il  555.  submit  the  case  ""  scholaribus  diyeraa- 
'  BuL  ii.  498:  Orevier,  i.  265.  rum  provinciaram"  (551).  But  this 
»  Bui.  iii.  2 ;  Crev,  i.  255.   The  rector    does  not  necessarily  imply  the  formal 

is  styled  Capiiale,  division  into  four  nations ;   and  Becket 

^  Bavigny*  iii.  226.  himself  says  only  *'  scholarium  Parisien- 

•  *  The  nations  at  Paris  were—  sium  "  (Patrol,  cxc.  586),  vrithout  any 

{l).Frmh,  including   ISpain,  Italy,  mention  of  provinces.  Du  Boulay  would 

and  the  East.  deduce  the  division  from  the  time  of 

(2).  English,      indudiog     Germany,  Charlemagne  I    L  252. 

Hungary,  Poland,  and    Qie    Northern  *  At  Bologna  an  oath  was  sometimes 

kingdoms.    The  name  was  changed  to  exacted  of  lawyers,  that  they  would  not 

German  iu  1430.  teach  their  science  anywhere  else.     Mu- 

(3).  Pieards,  including  the  Kether-  lat  Antiq.  iiL  899-903. 
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in  the  French  university,  and  quotes  the  opinion  of  another,  that 
Paris  was  the  best  school  for  every  sort  of  learning  which  might 
be  taken  up  there  ;**  and  whereas,  in  John  of  Salisbury's  time,  it 
was  usual  for  the  students  of  medicine  to  repair  from  Paris  to 
Montpellier  or  Salerno,  which  were  then  in  the  higliest  fame  as 
medical  schools,^  Paris  itself,  under  Philip  Augustus,  was  pro- 
vided with  facilities  of  all  sorts  for  teaching  medical  science.^ 

England  bore  its  share  in  the  intellectual  progress  of  the 
century.  Englishmen,  such  as  Eobert  Pulleyn,*^  Eobert,  who, 
from  the  place  where  he  lectured,  was  styled  of  Melun,"  and 
John  of  Salisbury,  became  famous  abroad  for  their  learning ;  * 
and  to  this  time  is  to  be  ascribed  the  real  origin  of  the  university 
of  Oxford.^  The  earliest  fact  which  seems  to  be  certain  in  the 
literary  history  of  Oxford  is  the  establishment  of  Vacarius,  a 
Lombard,  as  professor  of  civil  law  there,  under  the  patronage  of 
Archbishop  Theobald,  in  1149  ;*  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  already  known  as  a  place  of  study.  It  is  remarkable  that 
John  of  Salisbury,  although  he  mentions  Vacarius,^  says  nothing 


•  Works,  i.  46-8,  ed.  Brewer  ;  Anglia 
StciB,  ii.  478. 

P  Job.  Bar..  Metalog.  L  4 ;  Crevier,  i 
249.  For  Montpellier,  see  Hist,  do 
lAnguedoc,  ii  517 ;  for  Sulcmo,  Maiden, 
64-9. 

1  W.  Armor,  in  Bouq.  xviii.  182-3. 
Bee  Bui.  ii.  572 ;  Crevier,  i.  249.  The 
customs  of  the  vmivewity  are  described 
in  a  treatise  *  Do  DiscipUna  Scholariura,' 
pinted  with  the  works  of  Boethius  (Par 
nol.  ixiv.  1223,  seqq.  ,  but  really  written 
by  Thomas  of  Brabant,  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  tliirteenth  century.  Savigny,  iii. 
339-340. 

'  Patrol,  clxxxvi.  He  was  afterwards 
a  cardinal  and  chancellor  of  the  Roman 
see. 

■  Afterwards  bishop  of  Hereford. 

•  Peter  of  Ia  Celle,  in  a  letter  to  Ni- 
colas, a  monk  of  St.  Albans  (Epp.  ii. 
171,  Patrol,  ccii.),  contrasts  the  "An- 
glica  levitas  "  with  the  **  Gallica  maturi- 
tBfl,"  and  adds  that  the  English  are 
aifected  by  the  water  which  surrounds 
their  island,  so  that  "  nimia  mobilitate 
in  tenuissuuas  et  subtiles  phuntasias 
frequenter  transferuntur,  somnia  sua 
▼isionibus  comparantes,  no  dicum  pra>- 
ferentee  •  •  •  •  Certe  ezpertus  sum  som- 
niatoFes  plus  esse  Anglicos  quam 
Gallos." 

•  The  connexion  of  Oxford  with  King 
Alfred  is  grounded  on  a  passage  in 
Asser,  which,  however,  is  generally  sup- 
poeed  to  be  an  interpolation  (^See  Mx)num. 


Hist.  Britann.  489-490,  and  Preface,  89; 
Wood's  Hist,  of  Oxford,  ed.  Gutch,  L 
21-4 ;  Pearson's  Early  and  Middle  Ages 
in  England,  119  ;  Shirley,  in  Gent  Mag., 
June,  1865,  p.  746).  Dr.  Lappenberg, 
however,  is  undecided  as  to  the  question 
(i.  339) ;  and  Mr.  Huber  supposes  the 
words  to  be  partly  genuine  ^*  English 
Universities,'  transl.  by  F.  Newman,  i. 
46,  373-385).  Ingulf  is  made  to  speak 
of  the  studies  carried  on  at  Oxford  under 
Edward  the  Confessor  (Fell,  73).  But 
the  credit  of  the  writer  who  assumed 
this  name  is  now  gone.  See  vol.  ii.,  p. 
673  (625k  Hallam,  Hist  Lit  I  98; 
M.  A.  ii.  480. 

"  Gervas.  1665 ;  Rob.  de  Monte,  A.D. 
1149  (Patrol,  clx.).  Robert  informs  vm 
tliat,  for  the  use  of  his  poorer  scholars, 
Vacarius  made  an  abridgement  of  the 
civil  law,  which,  according  to  Savigny 
(iv.  359,  362>  still  exists  in  MS.  He 
was  silenced  by  King  Stephen  (Joh. 
SarLHb.,  Polycrat.  viii.  22),  but  remained 
in  England.  Selden,  in  consequence  of 
a  mispunctuation  in  Robert,  has  made 
the  mistake  (in  which  others  have  fol- 
lowed him)  of  identifying  Yaoarius  with 
Roger,  abbot  of  Bcc,  to  whom  tlie  pri- 
macy was  offered  after  tlie  miurder  of 
Becket.  Dissert,  in  Fletam,  Works^  ii. 
1082,  seqq.  See  Wood,  ed.  Gutch,  i. 
150-4;  Hist  Litt.  xiv.  26;  Savigny,  iv. 
348,  seqq. 

y  See  note  \ 
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of  Ills  having  taught  at  Oxford  ;  *  but  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  about 
the  year  1185,  speaks  of  Oxford  as  the  place  most  distinguished 
in  England  for  the  excellence  of  its  clerks/  The  sister  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  according  to  the  continuation  of  Ingulf  which 
bears  the  name  of  Peter  of  Blois,  existed  as  early  as  1109,  when 
Joffrid,  abbot  of  Croyland,  taught  there.  But  the  authority 
is  worthless,  and  the  statement  labours  under  the  diflSculty 
that  Averroes,  whose  works  Joffrid  is  said  to  have  expounded, 
was  then  unborn.**  It  is  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  that  any  trustworthy  mention  of  Cambridge  as  a  seat 
of  learning  is  to  be  found. 

The  theologians  of  the  western  church  in  these  times  laboured 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  unacquainted  with  the  original 
languages  of  scripture.  Anselm  appears  to  have  been  ignorant  of 
Greek;®  Abelards  knowledge  of  it  seems  to  have  been  limited  to 
such  Greek  words  as  are  to  be  found  in  Latin  writers,  and  ho 
avows  that  he  was  unable  to  read  some  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Plato  because  they  had  not  been  translated  into  Latin;* 
John  of  Salisbury,  although  his  knowledge  of  the  classical  Latin 
authors  was  unrivalled  among  his  contemporaries,  on  meeting 
with  the  word  omia  in  a  treatise  of  St.  Ambrose,  was  unable  either 
to  understand  it  or  to  find  any  western  teacher  who  could  explain 
it  to  him.*     In  consequence  of  this  ignorance,  the  expositors 

*  Hence  Professor  Sohaarschmidt  coUigit,  scd  ratio  infcrentiie  vobis 
would  infer  that  his  teaching  was  only  plcnius  liquet  et  Grfecis,  mihi  vcro  ct 
in  the  archbishop's  household  (*  Joh.  mei  similibus  nubeculosior  est "  (Ep. 
Serisb;  Leipz.  1862,  p.  188) ;  but  the  169,  Patrol,  cxcix.  See  Schaarschmidt, 
authority  for  Oxford  seems  to  be  suffi-  111).  This  letter,  written  while  Jolin 
cient.  was   an   exile   in   France   for  his  ad- 

•  De  Rebus  a  se  gestis,  it.  16.  herence    to    Bccket,    is    addressed    to 
*»  Contin.  Ingulfi,  ap.  Fell,  114;  Hal-    **  Master  John  the  Saracen,"  who  seenia 

lam,   M.  A.,   ii.  480 ;    Hardy,  Pref.  to  to  have  been  a  convert  of  Oriental  birlb, 

Mon.  Hist.  Brit.  19.    Mr.  Hubor,  how-  and  therefore  presumed  to  know  somc- 

ever,  tries  to  support  the  story,    i.  62.  thing  of  Greek.  John  of  Salisbury's  slight 

«  Bdmusat,  Vie  de   S.  Anselme,  457  acquaintance  with  Greek  was  picked  up 

^ho  refiites    the  contrary  opinion  of  from  a  Greek  whom  he  had  met  with  in 

Haase).  Apulia,  on  one  of  his  missions  to  Italy 

*  Dialectica,  m  •  (Euvres  In^dits,'  while  employed  by  Archbishop  Theo- 
ed.  Oounn,  1.  200,  206, 399.  These  pas-  bald  (Metalog.  iv.  15,  Patrol,  cxa  843 ; 
sagee,  says  M.  Cousin,  prove  what  until  Schaarschm.  112).  On  the  amount  of 
the  discovery  of  the  treatise  was  only  his  acquaintance  with  Plato  and  Aria- 
matter  of  inference  as  to  the  limits  of  totle,  through  translations,  see  Prof. 
Abelard's  knowledge.  Schaarschmidt,  113,  seqq.).     The  title 

•  "Verbi  obstacuium  reperi,  quod  of  his  •  Polycraticus '  has  given  cause 
nuUuB  magistrorum  nostrorum  suffidat  for  much  conjecture  —  the  word  being 
amovere,  quia  Grsaoss  linguas  ezpertei  often  derived  from  ir6\is,  and  always 
•unt."  (Then  follows  a  quotation,  which  from  Kpar4v.  I  believe,  however,  that 
is  unintelligible  aa  printed  in  the  letter,  the  real  derivation  is  from  toAvs  and 
but  may  be  corrected  by  a  comparison  k^pd^rvfu  —  the  title  expressing  the 
with  AmbroB.  de  Incam.  Verbi,  100,  in  miaceOaneous  nature  of  the  contents. 
Patrol,  xvi.)  ''Bio  quidem  Ambrosius 
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of  Scripture  did  not  so  much  aim  at  discovering  its  real  sense, 
as  at  forcing  into  it  such  matter  as  they  supposed  to  be  edify- 
ing/ and  hence  they  not  only  disguised  all  that  they  treated  by 
a  mystical  system  of  interpretation,^  but  in  their  choice  of  sub- 
jects there  was  an  especial  fondness  for  the  obscurest  books,  such 
as  the  Canticles,  Ezekiel,  and  the  Apocalypse.^  The  theologians 
of  the  time  were  divided  into  tliree  classes — -those  who,  like  Ber- 
nard, followed  the  ancient  expositors ;  the  more  speculative  and 
adventurous  thinkers,  of  whom  Abelard  is  the  cliief  representative ; 
and  a  middle  class,  who,  after  the  example  of  Lanf ranc  and  Anselm, 
endeavoured  to  combine  original  thouglit  with  a  deference  to  an- 
tiquity. These  three  classes  were  respectively  known  as  Positives, 
Scholastics  (a  word  which  from  having  been  used  as  a  general 
term  for  learned  men,  was  now  applied  more  especially  to  signify 
the  professors  of  philosophical  theology),*  and  Sententiaries.^ 

A  service  like  that  which  Gratian  had  rendered  to  eccle- 
siastical law  was  performed  for  theology  by  Peter  Lombard, 
a  native  of  Novara,  who,  after  having  long  taught  with  great 
reputation  at  Paris,  became  bishop  of  that  city  in  1159,  and  died 
in  1164.™  The  name  of  Sentences  had  before  been  given  to  the 
collections  of  ancient  authorities  which  had  been  popular  since  the 
seventh  century."  Such  a  collection  of  opinions  had  been  formed 
by  Abelard,  under  the  title  of  *  Yes  and  No,'  with  a  view  of  ex- 
hibiting their  contradictions ;  °  but  Peter  Lombard,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  his  *  Four  Books  of  Sentences,'  aimed  at  harmonising 
them.  He  discusses  questions  down  to  those  raised  by  Abelard, 
although  without  naming  the  authors  ;  and  the  authorities  which 
he  cites  come  down  to  the  time  of  Bede.^  The  method  which  was 
observed  in  the  work  gave  it  the  charm  of  novelty,  while  in  sub- 

'  See  John  of  Salisbury,  Polycp.  vii.  of  whom  nothing  is  known.    It  has  been 

12,  col.  60(5.  supposed  that   those  were  the  original 

«  See  Schrockh,  xxvii.  324.  which  Peter  Lombard  amplified ;   but 

^  lb.  322.     In  Migne's  *  Patrologia,*  they  seem  rather  to  be  an  abridgement 

there  are  at  least  fourteen  commentaries  of   Peter's    work.      Neand.    viii.    78 

on  the  Canticles  by  writers  of  the  12th  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  401. 

oentury.      If  printed  like  the  text  of  °  Schnickh,    xxviii.  488;     B^usat, 

this  volume,  they  would  fill  nearly  3000  *  Ab<?liird,'  ii.  169. 

pages.  o  See  p.  38.      On  Peter  Lombard's 

'  BulsdUB,  ii.  J582,  seqq. ;  Gieseler,  vi.  obligations   to   Abelonl,  see    Re'musat, 

446.  "•  180.     Perhaps  the  idea  of  his  work 

^  See  Moshcim,    ii.    486 ;    Posscvin,  was  taken  from  that  of  John  of  Damas- 

quoted  by  Hallam,  Hist.  Lit.  i,  18.  cus,  *De  Fide  Orthodoxa/  which  had 

"  See     Peter's     works     in    Patrol,  lately  been  translated  into  Latin.     (See 

elzxxix.;  Schrockh,  xxviii.  487 ;  Hitter,  vol.  ii.,  p.  91  =  84.)    Hampden,  Bampt, 

476-7.    In  voL  cxcii.  of  the  Patrologia  Lectures,  ed.  2,  p.  44. 

are  four  books  of  Sentences  which  bear  p  Schrockh,  xxviii  520-1. 
the  name  of  Master  Bandinus — a  person 
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stance  it  was  intended  to  accord  with  antiquity ;  and  it  speedily 
obtained  a  great  popularity.'i  The  "  Master  of  the  Sentences," 
indeed,  was  not  exempt  from  censure ;  Gerhoh  of  Reichersperg 
denounced  him  to  Alexander  III.,'^  and  one  of  his  own  pupils, 
John  of  Cornwall,"  attacked  him  both  while  living  and  after  death. 
An  opinion  imputed  to  him — that  our  Loixl,  in  so  far  as  He  is 
man,  is  nothing,* — was  brought  before  the  council  of  Tours  in 
1163,  and  before  the  Lateran  council  of  1179,  and  was  condemned 
by  Alexander,  who  directed  the  French  bishops  to  teach  "  that 
Christ,  as  He  is  perfect  God,  so  also  is  He  perfect  man,  consisting, 
according  to  his  manhood,  of  soul  and  body."'*  Joachim  of  Fiore 
also  charged  Peter  with  heterodoxy,  as  has  been  already  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  Fourth  Lateran  council  in  1215  pronounced  in 
favour  of  the  Master  of  the  Sentences ; '  and  from  that  time  his 
reputation  and  authority  were  greatly  increased.  Lectures  and 
,  commentaries  on  his  'Sentences*  were  composed  in  vast  abun- 
dance, and  among  the  authors  of  them  were  the  most  eminent 
teachers  of  the  church  ;  England  alone  is  said  to  have  produced 
no  less  than  a  hundred  and  sixty-four  writers  who  illustrated  this 
fjEtmous  text-book.^  Yet  the  work,  while  it  aimed  at  settling 
every  point  of  doctrine,  was  often  found  rather  to  suggest  ques- 
tions than  to  answer  them ;  *  and  in  the  year  1300  the  professors 
of  Paris  extracted  from  it  sixteen  propositions  as  to  which  the 
Master's  opinions  were  not  generally  held.* 

The  school  of  St.  Victor  at  Paris,  founded  by  William  of 
Champeaux,  while  it  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  scholastic 
method  of  inquiry  with  practical  piety,  was  especially  opposed 
to  the  dialectical  subtleties  which  were  now  in  fashion,  and 
was  itself  inclined  to  mysticism.^  The  most  famous  teachers  of 
this  school  were  Hugh — a  Saxon,  according  to  some  writers, 
while  others  supposed  him   a  native  of  Ypres  —  who  died  in 

1  For   eetimates    of  the   book,    see  »  Epp.  748-4.  a. d.  1170  (Patrol,  cc.); 

Schrockh,  xxriii  488,  seqq. ;  Bitter,  vii.  Chron.    Reiohersperg.    in    Pertz,  xvii. 

479 ;  Haur&u.  i.  330.  471 ;    Hefele,   v.   545,   639 ;    Moah.  u. 

'  Ep.  17  (Patrol,  cxciii.).  486 ;  Crevier,  i.  206.            «  See  p.  208. 

■  This  writer's  remalDS  are  in    the  y  Pita,  947,  ed.  Paris,  1G19 ;  Haureau, 

Patrologia,  vols,  clxxvii.  and  cxcix.   See  i.  331.                        ■  Haur&u,  i.  330-1. 

the  Hist.  Litt.  xiii.    Giraldus  speaks  of  '  *'  Hie    magister    oommuniter    non 

a  John  of  Cornwall — probably  the  same  tenctur."    (See  Schrockh,  zxyiii.  532.) 


fitted  by  his  knowledge  of  Welsh  Twenty-nine  saoh  points  are  enumerated 

for  the  bishopriok  of  St.  David's.   Liber  in  Patrol,  czcii.  961-4. 

Invectiy.  ▼.  8.  »»  Gieseler.  II.,  ii.  402 ;  Hani^an,  i. 

*  **Quod   Ghristos,  secundmn   quod  819,  seqq.  ,*  Hugonin,in  PatroL  clzxxy., 

est  homo,  non  est  aliqoid."  Proleg.  80. 
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1141  ;*^  Kichard,  a  Scotsman,  who  died  in  1170;^  and  Walter, 
who,  in  1174,  wrote  against  'The  Four  Labyrinths  of  Gaul,' 
under  which  name  he  denounced  Abelard,  Gilbert  de  la  Porr^e, 
Peter  Lombard,  and  his  disciple,  Peter  of  Poitiers.® 

Other  writers,  who  were  no  enemies  to  learning  or  philosophy, 
agreed  in  censuring  the  dialectical  arts  which,  from  having  been 
regarded  with  suspicion  in  the  preceding  century,'  were  now  the 
great  weapon  of  the  most  popular  teachers.  John  of  Salisbury 
complains  of  the  modem  systems  of  study  as  ruinous  to  solid 
learning,*  and  describes  a  professor  whom  he  styles  Comiflcius  as 
teaching  his  pupils  to  despise  all  that  was  ancient,  to  neglect  the 
old  methods  of  learning,  and  to  consider  themselves  accomplished 
philosophers  after  a  course  no  longer  than  the  time  in  which 
young  birds  become  fledged.*^  Other  writers  of  the  age  agree 
with  John  in  their  complaints  as  to  the  waste  of  time  in  specula- 
tions, the  fondness  for  words  rather  than  things,  the  abuse  of 
dialectical  art  in  mere  quibbling,  the  too  prevalent  separation 
between  knowledge  and  practice  in  those  who  professed  them- 
selves followers  of  learning,  the  tendency  to  go  on  to  the  higher 
branches  of  study  without  having  laid  a  solid  foundation.  It  was 
complained  that  Scripture  was  neglected  in  comparison  of  the 
new  and  showy  kinds  of  knowledge ;  and,  useful  as  the  labours 
of  Gratian  and  Peter  Lombard  were,  when  rightly  employed, 
they  tended,  by  oflfering  a  short  and  easy  way  to  an  appearance 
of  femiliarity  with  earlier  writers,  to  discourage  any  deeper 
study  of  the  original  works  from  which  their  materials  were  do- 
rivei' 

«  See   Patrol,  clxxv.,    Proleg.   41-4;  '  Metalog.  i.  24;    ii.  17;    Polyoiat. 

Schrockb,  xxiv.  392 ;  xxviii.  552,  seqq. ;  vii.  12.  &c. 

Neand.  viii.  65,  seqq. ;  Gieseler,  II.,  li.  •*  Metalog.  i.  3.    See  Salimbene,  212. 

403 ;  Ritter,  vii.  507,  seqq.  There  was  a  Comificia  gens  at  Borne, 

«*  Patrol,  cxcvi. ;  Schrockli,  xxiv.  403;  and    the   name   Comlficius    is    to    be 

Bitter,  vii.  547,  seqq.  found  in  Catullus  (36) ;   but  John  of 

•  The  book  is  known  only  by  the  Salisbury  probably  uses  it  as  meaning 

extracts  published  by  Du  Boulay  in  his  one  who  made    horns    of  dilenmias — 

History  of  the  University  of  Paris,  and  a  troublesome  disputant.     Uaur^u,  i. 

reprinted  by  Migne,  vol.  cxcix.     Walter  344. 

IB  said  to  have  Injured  his  purpose  by  *  Crevier,  i.  209-210.    See  Sohrockb, 

exaggeration.    Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  404.   See  xxviii.     301;    Gieseler,    II.,    ii.    407; 

8chr6ckh,  xxviii.   530.      For  Peter  of  Neand.   viil   83-5;    Hardwick,    317-8; 

Poitiers,   see    Patrol,  ccxi. ;    Schrockh,  Girald.  Cambr.,  Gemma  Ecclesiie,  ii.  37 

xxviii.  540-1.  (Works,  u.  348). 

'  See  vol.  ii..  p.  661  (614). 
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PROM  THE  ELECTION  OF  INNOCENT  III.  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 
BONIFACE  VIII.,  A.D.  1198-1303. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

INNOCENT  III.,  A.D.  1198-1216. 

L  At  the  death  of  Celestine  the  Third,  the  urgencyof  affairs  ap- 
Jan.  3,  peared  to  supersede  the  observance  of  the  rule  which 
1198.  prescribed  tliat  the  election  of  a  pope  should  be  deferred 
until  after  the  funeral  of  his  predecessor.  On  the  same  day  on 
which  Celestine  breathed  his  last,  a  meeting  of  cardinals,  at- 
tended by  all  but  four  of  the  twenty-eight  who  then  formed  the 
college,*  was  held  in  a  cliurch  near  the  Colosseum — probably 
the  monastic  church  of  St.  Gregory,  on  the  CoeUan  hill.*^  Of 
three  names  proposed  for  the  vacant  dignity,  that  of  John,  bishop 
of  Sabino,*^  found  the  greatest  favour ;  but  this  cardinal  himself, 
and  the  aged  Octavian  of  Ostia,  whose  influence  was  powerful  in 
the  consistory,  exerted  themselves  that  the  votes  should  be 
united  in  favour  of  Lothair,  cardinal  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  ; 
and  Lothair,  although  he  endeavoured  by  tears  and  struggles  to 
decline  the  papacy,  was  elected  by  his  brethren,  invested  with 
the  mantle,  exhibited  to  the  expectant  people,  and  enthroned  in 
the  Lateran  as  Innocent  tlie  Third."^ 

Innocent  was  of  the  family  of  the  Counts  of  Segni,  who  took 
from  their  rank  the  surname  of  Conti.®  The  Conti  had  mixed 
deeply  in  the  feuds  of  their  neighbourhood,  and  had  usually  been 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  late  pope's  family,  the  Orsini.^  In- 
nocent had  studied  at  Paris,  a  circumstance  to  which  he  refers 

■  Hurter,  i  77.  gold  and  silver.    468. 

^  See  note  on  the  Gesta  Innooentii,  5        ^  Gesta,  5. 
(Patrol,  ccxiy.) ;  Hurter,  i.  84.  •lb.  6.    This  was  not  until  after  his 

^  Hoveden  says  of  John,  that  he  neyer  time,  according  to  GregoroTlus,  y.  7. 
ate  flesh  or  drank  anythine  "quo  ine-        '  For  the  Orsini,  see  GregoroT.  ▼.  39. 
briari  potuit,"  but  that  he  thirsted  after 
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with  interest  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Philip  Augustus ; '  and 
he  had  displayed  and  strengthened  his  hierarchical  feeling  by  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  at  Canterbury.^ 
After  having  further  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Bologna,  where 
he  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  law/  he  re- 
turned to  Rome,  was  ordained  sub-deacon  by  Gregory  VIIT.,  and 
soon  after  became  a  canon  of  St.  Peter's.^  In  the  twenty-ninth 
year  of  his  age,  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  by 
Clement  III.,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related  ;™  and  under  this 
pope,  as  under  his  predecessor,  Lucius,  he  was  employed  in  im- 
portant missions.*^  The  papacy  of  Celestine,  to  whom  he  was 
obnoxious  on  account  of  the  hostility  between  their  families, 
condemned  bim  for  a  time  to  inaction,  and  he  employed  him- 
self chiefly  in  study,  which  produced  its  fruit  in  a  treatise  "  On 
the  Contempt  of  the  World,"  and  in  other  writings.  The  general 
tone  of  these  is  that  of  a  rigid  ascetic,  withdrawn  from  the  world 
imd  despising  it — a  tone  seemingly  very  alien  from  the  vigorous 
practical  character  which  the  author  was  soon  to  display.  BUs 
sermons  °  are  remarkable  for  the  acquaintance  >vith  Scripture 
which  appears  in  them,  and  for  his  extraordinary  delight  in  per- 
verting its  meaning  by  allegory — a  practice  which  in  later  times 
enabled  him  to  produce  scriptural  authority  for  all  his  preten- 
sions and  for  everything  that  he  might  desire  to  recommend.** 
And  in  his  books  "  On  the  Sacred  Mystery  of  the  Altar,"  he 
had  laid  down  the  higliest  Koman  doctrine  as  to  the  elevation 

«  Ep.  i.  71.  (Isai.  32) ;    '  Semen  enim  est  verbum 

^  Innocent  said  to  the  chronicler  of  Dei'  (Luc.  8),  et  'aquao  muItsQ  aunt  po- 

Andres  —  **  Tempore    quo    Parisiis    la  puli  multi '  (Apoc.  19).    E  contra,  *  Ma- 

acholin  rosedinuiB,  apud   beatum  Tho-  ledictus  est  ille  qui  frumcntum  absoondit 

mam  peregrin  an  tea  in  ecclesia  tuu  hos-  in  populo,  et  suffodit  in  terra  talentum ' 

pitium  habuimus."     D'Aehery,  ii.  839.  (Prov.   11);    quia    supererogare    debet 

^  Gcsta,  2  ;  Hurtcr,  i.  34 ;  ii.  342-3.  aliquid  stabularius  qui  duos  accepit  a 

^  See  Epp.  i.  295  ;  il  197.  Samaritano  denarioa  (Luc.  10),  et  Buper- 

"»  Gesta,  3.  lucrari  debet  aliquid  servua  cui  Dominus 

»  One  of  tlieso  related  to  the  diflfer-  duo  talenta  commisit  ^Matth.  15).    Nam 

ences  between  tho  archbishop  and  the  a     tunica      hyacinthina     dependebant 

monks   of    Canterbury  (see  above,    p.  aurea    tintinnabula,    ne    pontifex    in- 

252^;.     Hurter,  i.  37.  grediens  absque  sonitu  sanctuarium  mo- 

•  Innocent,   when    preaching,   some-  reretur  (Exod.  28).    Inter  csetera  siqui- 

times  had  a  book  before  him.   When  his  dem  quas  ad  pastorale  spcctant  oflScium, 

chaplains  asked  why  a  man  of  his  wis-  sanctas  prsedioationis  virtus  excoUit "  &c. 

dom  and  learning  did  so,  the  answer  Among  Innocent's  treatises  is  one  on 

was — •*  I  do  it  for  your  sake,  to  give  you  Alms,  which  opens  with  a  curious  piece 

an  example,  since  you  are  ignorant,  and  of  etymology — "  Ele^moayna  dicitur  ab 

are  ashamed  to  learn."    Salimbene,  4.  eliminOt  vel  ab  Eli,  quod  est  Deua,  et 

p  As  a  specimen  we  may  take  the  moys,  quod  est  aqua;  quia  Deus  per 

opening  of  the  Prologue  to  the  Sermona  eleemosynam  maculas  peocatorum  elimi- 

— '•  Prophetica    docet   auctoritas    quod  nat,  et  sorderi"  ablnit  vitiorum."    Patrol. 

beati  sunt  illi  qui  seminant  super  aquas  cexvii.  746-7. 
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of  St.  Peter  and  his   successors  over  all  other  apostles  a] 
bishops.^ 

At  the  time  of  his  election,  Innocent  was  only  thirty-seven  yea 
old,  and  on  this  account  fears  were  entertained  by  some  that '. 
would  not  prove  equal  to  the  burden  of  the  papal  office/  B 
all  such  apprehensions  were  speedily  dispelled  by  the  display 
a  character  which  united  the  boldness  of  Gregory  Vll.  with  t 
politic  caution  and  patience  of  Alexander  III.,*  and  under  hi 
the  papacy  attained  its  higliest  elevation.  The  vast,  a  1  thou; 
imperfect,  collection  of  his  letters  attests  tliat  immense  ai 
varied  activity  which  justified  him  in  saying  of  himself — **  N 
only  am  I  not  allowed  to  contemplate,  but  I  cannot  even  get  lea 
to  breathe ;  I  am  in  such  a  degree  made  over  to  others  thai 
almost  seem  to  be  altogether  taken  away  from  myself."* 
what  degree  these  letters  may  be  regarded  as  his  own  compoi 
tions  it  may  be  impossible  to  say ;  but  there  is  in  them  a  i 
markable  unity  not  only  of  character  but  of  style.  With  mu« 
redundancy  of  words,  and  with  that  systematic  abuse  of  Scriptu 
which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  characteristic  of  him,  th< 
are  marked  throughout  by  the  impress  of  his  clear  mind  and 
his  powerful  will.  Yet  stern  as  Innocent  was  in  piinciple,  ful 
as  he  upheld  the  proudest  claims  of  the  papacy — and  not  the  U 
so  for  his  continual  affectation  of  personal  humility — he  appet 
to  have  been  amiable  in  his  private  character.  His  contempora 
biographer  describes  him  as  bountiful  but  not  prodigal,  as  hot 
temper,  but  easily  appeased,  and  of  a  magnemimous  and  genero 
spirit."  He  is  said  to  have  been  even  playful  in  intercourse ;"" 
was  a  lover  of  poetry  and  of  music,  and  some  well-known  hym 
of  the  church  have  been  ascrited  to  him.^  Among  his  defec 
is  noted  the  common  papal  failing  of  a  too  great  devotion  to  t 
interests  of  his  own  family ;  thus,  he  erected  a  principality  i 
his  brother  Kichard,  and  provided  for  other  kinsmen  with  a  ca 
which  exposed  him  to  reproach." 

«»  i.  8  (Patrol,  cxvi.).     See  Hurter,  «  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  saw  mr 

i.  68.  of  him  iu  the  courae  of  an  uiisuccess 

'  Gesta,  5.    The  words  of  Walther  suit  for  the  see  of  St.  David's,  represc 

▼on  der  Vogelweide,  a.d.  1201  (p.  11.  him  as  fond  of  jokes— not  always  of  1 

ed.  Wackemagel,  Giessen,  1862),  have  most  delicate  kind — and  as  laughing  . 

been  often  quoted —  cessively  at  the  reporters  tales  of  Ar 

-DawelntcelncloaeiuBre.  bishop  Hubert's  bad  Latin  and  i^ 

erdageteGotestnln  Idt:  ance.     De  Jure  et  Statu  Menev.  1*/; 

in*  Sr  ^^'^ISiJf'Jf  ♦^i. ...  Works,  iu.  253-5. 

hIlf.HtoTe. diner crlrtenhdtr  ^  ^^  „y^^  g^^^^^   Sniritus,"   a 

•  Planck.  rV.,  i.  454.  the    "Stabat  Mater."     Hurter,  i.  5 

*  Prolog,  in  Sermones,  Pfttrol.  cxvii.    Gudrauger,  i.  326. 

312.  «  Gesta,  1.  «  Gregorov.  v.   40,    62-3.      Richi 
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Innocent,  although  he  had  been  some  years  a  cardinal,  Vas  as 
yet  only  a  sub-deacon.  Out  of  scrupulous  regard  for  the  laws 
of  the  church,  he  deferred  his  promotion  to  the  higher  orders 
until  the  next  ember  season ;  and,  havine:  then  been 

Feb  22 

duly  ordained  through  the  several  grades,  he  was  en-  *     ' 

throned  in  St.  Peter's  on  the  festival  of  the  Apostle's  Chair.* 

The  pope  immediately  set  on  foot  a  reformation  of  his  own 
household.  The  luxury  of  the  court  was  exchanged  for  a  rigid 
simplicity.  The  multitude  of  nobles  who  had  lately  thronged 
the  palace  were  discarded,  except  on  occasions  of  high  ceremony, 
and  the  ordinary  services  were  committed  to  ecclesiastics.^  The 
high-bom  pages  were  dismissed,  but  each  of  them  was  presented 
with  a  gift  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  knighthood,*^  and  an 
attempt  was  made  to  extend  to  the  general  administration  of  the 
curia  that  freedom  from  corruption  by  which  Innocent  himself 
had  been  honourably  distinguished  as  cardinal.  A  moderate 
table  of  fees  for  the  preparation  of  bulls  and  for  other  official 
acts  was  established,  and  it  was  ordered  that  no  officer  should 
demand  anything  of  suitors;  but  the  permission  to  accept 
voluntary  offerings  may  perhaps  have  been  enough  to  frustrate 
in  a  great  degree  the  effect  of  this  salutary  measure.^  By  dis- 
missing most  of  tlie  doorkeepers  Innocent  rendered  access  to  his 
own  person  more  easj.^  He  sat  often  in  his  consistory,  where 
the  clearness  and  equity  of  his  judgments  were  greatly  admired, 
80  that  lawyers  and  men  of  learning  were  in  the  habit  of 
frequenting  the  court  in  order  to  hear  him.' 

At  the  election  of  the  pope,  the  Bomans  were  clamorous  for 
the  donative  with  which  they  had  been  usually  gratified  on  such 
occasions.     Innocent  thought  it  well  to  comply  with  their  wishes, 

WM  tho  builder  of  the  Torre  de'  GodU  presents  to  decide  against  him  in  the 

at  Borne.    lb.  41 ,  648.  matter  of  8t  David's,  may  perhaps  be  set 

•  Gesta,  7  :  Hurter,  i.  91-2.  down  to  his  disappointment  (De  Jmr.  et 
»»  Gesta,  148.  St.  Menev.  Eccl.  u.  263,  265.  269).  On 
<  lb.  150.  the  subject  of  pajrments  from  suitors,  see 

*  G^sta,  4.  41.  Some  representatives  Mr.  Webb's  Introduction  to  Bidi.  de 
of  the  Ointerbury  monks,  in  the  quarrel    Swinfield,  xcv.  (Camden  Soc.). 

with  Abp.  Hubert  (see  p.  254)  write  that  •  Hoveden,  442,  b. 

Innocent  is  "nee  personorum  acceptor  '  Gesta,  41.     The  Evesham  chronicle 

vel  munerum  ;  "  but  they  add  "  Verun-  (Chron.  and  Mem.)  gives  a  very  fuU 

tvnen  quia  scriptura  est,  *  Qui  honorem,  account  of  a  trial  before  Innocent  as  to 

honorem,'   consiliosum  nobis  videbatur,  the  exemption  of  the  abbey  from  the 

turn   pro  personsD  revercntia,  tum  pro  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester, 

gratia  ipsius  plenius  adipiscenda,  ut  ex  We  can  see  in  it  Innocent's  clearness  of 

parte  vestra  eum  pro  posse  nostro  visita-  mind,  his  love  of  humour,  and  sometliing 

lemns'*  (Mem.  of  Rich.  I.,  ed.  Stubbs,  of  his  impatience  and  irritability.    On  a 

il  457).     Giraldus  describes  the  court  statement  of  the  proctor  for  the  abbey, 

as  still  very  corrupt ;  but  his  insinuations  he  remarked,  •'Iste  omnia  aufert  epis- 

that  the  pope  himself  was  influenced  by  copo,  et  postea  dicit,  *  Habeat  episcopuB 
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altbongh  he  put  oflf  the  payment  until  after  his  consecration  ;* 
and  thus  he  secured  the  support  of  the  multitude  for  the  im- 
portant changes  which  he  intended  to  effect.  Hitherto  the 
prefect  of  the  city  had  held  his  office  under  the  emperor.  But 
Innocent  abolished  this  last  vestige  of  the  imperial  sovereignty, 
by  compelling  the  prefect  to  take  an  oath  of  fideh'ty  to  him- 
self, and  to  receive  investiture  at  his  hands,  not  by  the  secu- 
lar symbol,  a  sword,  but  by  a  mantle  and  a  silver  cup.^  The 
citizens  were  also  required  to  swear  obedience  to  the  pope.* 
The  power  of  the  senate  had  centred  in  a  single  person,  who 
bore  the  title  of  senator  or  consul.  Innocent  persuaded  the 
senator,  Scoto  Paparone,  to  retire,  and  substituted  another,  who 
was  bound  by  an  oath  to  him,  and  whose  tenure  of  office  was 
annual.^  Thus  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  pope  was  estar 
blished  in  Borne,  although  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  was  not 
free  from  serious  troubles  in  the  municipal  government,  or  from 
those  outbreaks  of  the  Boman  factions  which  had  so  often  dis- 
quieted his  predecessors."* 

II.  Next  to  the  affairs  of  his  own  city,  those  of  central  and 
southern  Italy  and  of  Sicily  demanded  the  pope's  attention.  The 
late  emperor  had  established  his  military  officers  as  dukes  and 
counts,  and  these  with  their  troops  held  possession  of  the  country 
even  to  the  gates  of  Eome.  In  order  to  rid  himself  of  these 
dangerous  neighbours,  Innocent  was  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  hatred  which  the  Italians  felt  towards  the  Germans — an 
ancient  hatred  which  had  lately  been  rendered  more  intense  by 
Henry's  violence  and  cruelties — and  of  the  jealousies  and  rivalries 
by  wliich  the  German  chiefs  were  divided  among  themselves, 
each  labouring  for  his  own  interest  alone,  while  during  the 
infancy  of  the  young  Frederick  there  was  no  power  that  could 
control  or  unite  them.  Conrad  of  Liitzenburg,  duke  of  Spoleto, 
whose  wild  and  unsteady  character  had  got  for  him  from  the 
Italians  the  name  of  Moscancervello,**  was  persuaded  to  swear 

residuTim' "  (160).    When  the  bishop's  ^  Gcsta,  8. 133;  Hurter,  i.  123  ;  Gre- 

proctor  spoke  of  it  as  a  maxim  in  the  gorov.  v.  23. 

schools  that  no  proscription  could  run  ™  For  details,  see  the  Gesta,  135-143  ; 

against  the  episcopal  rights*  the  pope  Hurter.  i.  340-2,  521-3,  610-7 ;  ii.  37-8  ; 

interrupted  him—"  Certe  et  tu  et  magis-  Sismondi,  K.  I.,  ii.  37-42  ;  Gregorov.  ▼. 

tri  tui  multum  bibistis  do  cerevisia  An-  25. 

glicana  quando  hfflc  didicistis."  189.  »  i.e,  Fly-in-brain.    Ricard.  Songerm. 

f  Gesta,   8.      Hovoden's   account  of  ap.   Murat.  vii.   977;    Gesta,  9.     The 

this  (442,  b)  seems  to  be  incorrect.  nickname  Musca-in-Cerehro  is  used  by 

•*  Gesta,  8 ;  Ep.  i.  677.       *  the  pope  in  a  grave  document.     Patrol. 

»  Gesta.  8.  ccxvi.  1029. 
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that  he  would  obey  the  pope's  commands,  and  then,  notwith- 
standing all  that  he  could  offer  for  leave  to  remain  in  Italy,  was 
compelled  to  return  to  Germany.**  Greater  difficulty  was  found 
in  the  case  of  Markwald  of  Anweiler,  duke  of  Bayenna  and 
seneschal  of  the  empire — a  bold,  ambitious,  and  perfidious  man, 
who  was  believed  to  have  instigated  his  late  sovereign  to  some 
of  his  worst  excesses.^  Markwald  professed  to  have  been  nomi- 
nated by  Henry  on  his  death-bed  as  executor  of  his  will  and 
regent  of  Sicily.^  He  had  been  expelled  from  Sicily  by  the 
emperor's  widow,  Constance,'  who  heartily  espoused  the  cause  of 
her  own  countrymen  against  the  detested  Germans ;  but  he  held 
possession  of  the  Eomagna  with  the  march  of  Ancona,  and  was 
formidable  from  his  power  and  wealth.  Markwald,  on  being 
required  by  the  pope  to  give  up  the  patrimony  of  the  church, 
attempted  to  draw  Innocent  into  his  interest — offering,  on  the 
strength  of  the  late  emperor's  testament,  to  raise  the  church  to 
a  grandeur  such  as  it  had  never  enjoyed  since  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine.'*  The  pope,  however,  withstood  this  and  all  Markwald's 
offers,  whether  of  money  or  of  other  things,  and  compelled  him, 
after  having  been  excommunicated  by  two  cardinals,  to  with- 
draw from  the  marches  into  the  Apidian  kingdom.*  The  pope 
went  about  from  city  to  city,  receiving  the  allegiance  of  one 
after  another."  He  got  possession  of  many  fortresses  in  the 
Campagna,  and  reduced  its  robber  nobility  to  order.*  The  cities 
of  Tuscany  and  of  the  duchy  of  Spoleto  (with  the  exception  of 
Pisa,  which  was  excommunicated  for  its  adherence  to  the  Ghi- 
belline  party)  were  united  in  a  league  resembling  that  of  the 
Lombards,  under  the  patronage  of  the  pope,  to  whom  they  took 
an  oath  of  fidelity '/  and  Innocent  found  that  he  could  afford 
to  refrain  for  a  time  from  pressing  the  claims  of  the  Boman 
church  as  to  the  Countess  Matilda's  donation,  the  exarchate  of 
Bavenna,  and  the  territory  of  Bertinoro — ^leaving  these  in  the 
hands  of  their  actual  possessors,  with  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  papal  suzerainty.*  Among  the  acquisitions  made  during 
this  rapid  progress,  although  all  were  claimed  as  the  ancient 
possessions  of  the  church,  there  were  many  which  really  belonged 
to  the  empire ;  and  these,  when  the  imperial  throne  had  again 
found  an  occupant,  became  subjects  of  dispute.* 

•  Gesta.  9  :  Hurler,  i.  131-3.  *  Gesta.  9.  -  lb.  10,  &c. 
P  Hurler,  i.  128.                                           *  lb.  14-5. 

1  Gesla,  9 ;  Hurler,  i.  127.  y  lb.  11 ;  Innoc.  Ep.  i.  401. 

'  Kic.  Sangerm.  ap.  Murat  vii.  977.  »  Gesla,  12-13. 

•  Gesta,  9.       •  •  B.  Wendov.  iii.  232. 
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By  a  document  which  professed  to  be  the  yd\l  of  the  late 
emperor,  it  was  directed  that  his  widow  and  son  should  perform 
to  the  pope  all  the  services  that  had  been  done  by  former  kings 
of  Sicily ;  that,  in  case  of  Frederick's  dying  without  an  heir,  the 
kingdom  sliould  devolve  to  the  pope ;  Uiat  the  pope  should  con- 
firm to  Frederick  the  empire  and  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and 
that  in  consideration  of  this  certain  territories,  including  almost 
the  whole  of  the  Countess  Matilda's  inlieritance,  should  be  given 
up  to  the  Roman  church.^  The  genuineness  of  this  document, 
however,  has  been  much  questioned,  partly  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  never  displayed  by  Markwald  while  it  was  in  his  posses- 
sion y  and  that  the  deed  on  which  Innocent  afterwards  rested  his 
claims  to  Sicily  was  not  this,  but  the  will  of  the  empress 
Constance.®  Constance,  soon  after  her  husband's  death,  caused 
her  son,  then  four  years  old,  to  be  taken  from  the  custody 
of  the  Duchess  of  Spoleto  (wife  of  Moscancervello),  and  conveyed 
to  Sicily,  where  he  was  crowned  as  king  in  May,  1198.*  In 
order  to  secure  herself  against  the  Germans,  she  opened  nego- 
tiations with  the  pope,  proposing  to  place  the  kingdom  and  its 
young  sovereign  under  his  especial  protection;  and  Innocent 
took  the  opportunity  to  make  favourable  terms  for  the  papacy, 
by  requiring  a  renunciation  of  the  privileges  which  had  been 
granted  to  the  Sicilian  kings  by  Adrian  IV.,  and  confirmed  by 
Clement,  as  to  the  election  of  bishops,  and  the  matters  of  lega- 
tions, appeals,  and  councils;  he  also  required  a  yearly  tribute  of 
600  tarenes  for  Apulia,  and  of  400  for  Marsia.®  Constance's  envoys 
were  forced,  after  a  struggle,  to  submit ;  but  before  the  treaty 
could  reach  Sicily,  the  empress  died,  leaving  the  pope 
•  as  chief  guardian  of  her  son.^  Sicily  and  Apulia  were 
for  years  a  scene  of  anarchy,  violence,  bloodshed,  and  ceaseless 
intrigues.  The  pope  provided  Frederick  with  a  tutor,  Cencio 
Savelli,*^  and  endeavoured  to  exercise  authority  by  means  of  a 
legate.^  But  the  chancellor,  Walter  of  Pagliara,  bishop  of  Troia, 
who  contrived  also  to  possess  himself  in  an  irregular  way  of  the 
vacant  archbishoprick  of  Palermo,*  compelled  the  legate  to  leave 
Sicily;  and  the  kingdom  was  distracted  and  ravaged  by  the 
movements  of  Markwald,  and  of  another  German  soldier,  Diep- 

*>  Gesta,  27.                 «  Hnrter,  i.  75.  Dncange,  a.  v. 

*  Gesta,  21 ;  Hnrter,  L  14.  f  It  seems  questionable  whether  this 

•  Gcsta,  21-3 ;  Hurter,  i.  144 ;  Bamner,  was  the  same  who  afterwards  became 
ii  400 ;  Milman,  iii.  454.  pope  nnder  the  name  of  Honorius  III. 


f  Gesta,  23 ;  Ric.  Sangerm.  ap.  Mn-    See  Kington,  i.  9S. 
rat  vii.  977.    See  Giannone.  iii.  27.    A        »»  Epp.  i.  662 ;  ii.  245 ;  Hurter,  i  264. 
tarene  is  said  to  be  20  grains  of  gold.        *  As  to  this,  see  Gesta,  29. 
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hold  (or  Theobald),  count  of  Acerra,  whom  the  pope  ineflFectually 
denonnced  with  all  the  thunders  of  the  church.^  With  these 
two  the  chancellor  Walter  was  sometimes  at  enmity,  and  some- 
times in  intimate  alliance.™  At  one  time  he  held  nearly  absolute 
power,  which  he  abused  by  a  profligate  disposal  of  dignities,  and 
hy  selling  part  of  the  royal  demesnes ;°  at  another  time  he  was 
driven  from  Sicily,  and  reduced  to  wander  about  Apulia  in 
poverty  and  contempt ;  and  yet  again  he  was  able  to  recover 
his  authority.  He  was  deposed  and  excommunicated,  defied 
the  sentence,  sued  humbly  for  absolution,  was  admitted  to 
mercy,  and  incurred  a  fresh  excommunication.®  In  July,  1200, 
Markwald  was  defeated  in  Sicily  by  the  pope's  cousin  and 
general,  James ;  his  baggage  was  captured,  and  in  it  was  found 
the  alleged  testament  of  Henry  VI.^  Yet  Markwald  contrived 
once  more  to  regain  the  ascendancy,  and  got  possession  of  the 
young  king's  person ;  but  his  career  was  cut  short  by  death  from 
a  surgical  operation  in  1202.^ 

A  new  turn  was  given  to  Sicilian  affairs  by  Walter  of  Brienne, 
a  noble  and  gallant  Frenchman,  who  had  married  one  of  king 
Tancred's  daiigliters  after  her  release  from  her  German  prison,' 
and  in  her  right  claimed  the  county  of  Lecce  and  the  principal 
lity  of  Taranto,  the  original  possessions  of  Tancred,  which  the  late 
emperor  had  promised  to  restore  to  his  family.  Walter's  determi- 
nation to  attempt  the  recovery  of  these  territories  was  sanctioned 
bjr  the  Poi)e,  on  condition  of  his  swearing  before  the  college  of 
cardinals  that  he  would  be  faithful  to  Frederick,  and  would  aid 
him  against  all  his  enemies.*  In  order  to  raise  money  for  the 
enterprise.  Innocent  authorised  Walter  to  pledge  his  security 
for  a  large  sura,  and  even  assisted  him  with  gifts ;  ^  and  Walter 
appeared  in  Apulia  at  the  head  of  a  French  force  which 
he  had  been  able  to  enlist  by  means  of  pay  and  of  *  ' 
promises." 

The  chancellor,  Walter  of  Pagliara,  after  the  death  of  Mark- 
wald, again  entreated  that  he  might  be  released  from  his  excom- 
munication ;  but,  although  this  was  granted,  it  was  in  vain  that 
he  asked  for  restoration  to  the  sees  of  Palermo  and  Troia.     The 

^  See.  as  to  Markwald,  Patrol,  ccxiv.  Raumer,  ii.  403. 

512.  A.,  .514.  B.,  515,  C,  516.  C. :  Chron.  «»  Gcsta.  35 ;  Ric.  S.  Germ.  ap.  Murat. 

Fo88ff)  Novffl,   A.D.   1198  (Murat.  vii.);  vii.  1202  ;  Ep.  v.  89.            '  See  p.  133. 

Iduoc.  Epp.  ii.  66.  179,  221,  226;  iii.  23,  •  Gesta.  25.  30;  Epp.  v.  38-9;  R.  Al- 

&c.                                    "  Gestii,  32.  tisijiod.  ap.  Boiiq.  xviii.  264. 

•  lb.  31 ;  Hurter.  i.  347;  Raumer,  ii.  *  Epp.  v.  84,  86-7 :  GesUi,  30. 

405.             o  Gc8ta,33;  Ep.  vii.  71,  &c.  »  Chron.   Foss.   Nov.   in   Murat.   vii. 


p  Gesta,  27.   37 ;    Hurter.  i.   350-3 ;    884. 
VOL.   III.  U 
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legate  who  pronounced  his  absolution  endeavoured  to  exact  a 
promise  that  he  would  not  oppose  Walter  of  Brienne  ;  but  his 
answer  was,  that  he  could  not  make  such  a  promise,  even  if  St. 
Peter  himself  required  it,  and  if  he  knew  that  his  refusal  would 
involve  his  damnation.*  He  therefore  joined  Diephold,  who  was 
the  chief  antagonist  of  the  new  adventurer.*  For  a  time,  Walter 
of  Brienne  was  successful;  he  repeatedly  defeated  Diephold, 
and  for  four  years  the  advantage  of  the  war  was  on  his  side/ 
But  his  successes  produced  an  overweening  confidence  in  the 
prowess  of  the  French,  as  compared  with  the  Germans;  and  in 
consequence  of  this  he  was  surprised,  defeated,  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Diephold  in  J  205,  and  died  of  the 
wounds  which  he  had  received  in  battle.* 

In  1207,  while  Frederick  was  in  the  hands  of  the  chancellor 
Walter,  a  letter  complaining  of  the  durance  in  which  he  was 
held  was  circulated  in  his  name.*  While  the  Germans  were 
wholly  bent  on  securing  for  themselves  some  advantages  from 
the  prevailing  anarchy.  Innocent^  although  mainly  intent  on 
keeping  up  the  papal  suzerainty  over  Sicily,  was  sincerely 
desirous  to  preserve  Frederick's  royalty,  and  appears  to  have 
performed  his  duties  as  guardian  with  fidelity.  In  1208,  when  the 
king  had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  guardianship  expired, 
A  209  *^^  ^^  ^^^  following  year,  through  Innocent's  mediation, 
Frederick  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Aragon.^ 

m.  With  regard  to  the  greater  dignity  which  had  lately  been 
connected  with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  Innocent  was  resolved  to 
take  advantage  of  circumstances  for  the  enforcement  of  his 
theory  as  to  tlie  superiority  of  ecclesiastical  over  temporal  power. 
Ever  since  the  death  of  Henry  111.  of  Germany,  the  papacy  had 
been  gaining  on  the  empire ;  for,  although  the  Hildebrandine 
doctrine  as  to  the  supremacy  of  the  church  had  been  confranted  by 
the  despotic  theory  of  the  imperial  power  which  had  been  pro- 
pounded by  the  civil  lawyers  under  Frederick  Barbarossa,*'  this  had 
never  been  much  more  than  a  theoiy.  And  now  that  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  imperial  family  was  an  infant,  the  time  appeared 

*  Gcsta,  34.  86.  Raumer,  ii.  40B:  against  it,  Hurtcr,  i.  81. 

y  R.  Sangerm.  980 ;  Gesta,  25-30.  M.  HuiUard-BreLolles  gives  no  opinion. 

«  Gesta.  38 ;  R.  Sangonn.  1205 ;  Murat.  »»  Ep.  xi.  134 ;  Hurler,  u.  80-2 ;  Bohm. 

Ann.  VII.  i.  160.  68;  Giannone.  iii.  63.   She  was  widow  of 

■  Huillard-Brdhones,  i.  78.    The  ge-  Emmerich  (Henr}')  king  of  Hungary, 

nuincness  of  this  letter  is  questioned ;  at  and  at  least  ten  years  older  than  Frc- 

all  events  it  was  clearly  not  the  compo-  derlck.    Kington,  i.  115. 

sitiun  of  Frederick  himself.    See  for  it  «  Sec  p.  81. 
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to  be  come  when  the  Hildebrandine  claims  might  be  successfully 
Asserted  m  their  fullest  extent^  Frederick  had,  indeed,  already 
received  the  homage  of  the  Germans  as  his  father's  successor.® 
But  the  inexpediency  of  a  minor's  reign  was  strongly  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  all  by  the  remembrance  of  the  troubles  of 
Henry  IV.'s  youth,  and  the  obligation  to  Frederick  was  set  fiside 
under  the  pretext  that  it  had  been  wrongfully  extorted;  that 
when  it  was  exacted,  he  was  but  an  infant,  and  even  unbaptised  ; 
and  that  his  father's  death,  at  a  time  when  the  son  was  too  young 
to  assume  the  government,  had  altered  the  conditions  of  the  case/ 
Philip,  duke  of  Swabia,  the  youngest  son  of  Frederick  Barbarossa, 
on  hearing  of  his  brother's  death,  hurried  from  Tuscany,  of 
which  he  had  been  governor,  to  check  by  his  presence  the 
disorders  which  were  certain  to  break  out  in  Germany,  and  to 
secure  the  interest  of  his  young  nephew.  But  he  found  the  feel- 
ing of  opposition  to  the  election  of  the  child  as  king  to  be 
irresistibly  strong,  and  the  adherents  of  the  Hohenstaufen 
interest  entreated  him  to  become  himself  the  representative  of 
his  family  in  opposition  to  the  other  candidates  who  were  set  up 
for  the  crown.*^  Of  these,  Berthold,  duke  of  Zahringen,  after 
having  spent  a  large  sum,  shrank  from  further  outlay,  and  was 
persuaded  by  an  ample  bribe  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  Philip;^ 
and  Bernard  of  Saxouy  withdrew,  partly  from  a  dread  of  expense, 
and  partly  because  he  felt  his  health  unequal  to  the  labours  of 
the  office.*  The  choice  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  Swabian 
family — headed  by  Adolphus  of  Altena,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
a  man  of  great  ability,  but  ambitious,  artful,  and  rapacious,^ — fell 
on  Otho,  a  younger  son  of  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony,  and 
nephew  by  his  mother's  side  of  Kichard  King  of  England,  by 
■whom  he  had  been  created  Duke  of  Aquitaine  and  Coimt 
of  Poitou.™  Otho,  who  in  childhood  was  involved  in  his  father's 
banishment,  had  gro\m  up  in  England,  and  had  been  employed 
by  his  uncle  as  viceroy  of  Poitou ;  and  Richard,  who  could  not 
forget  his  German  captivity,  although  he  declined  the  summons 
to  attend  an  election  in  consideration  of  the  titular  kingdom  of- 
Provence  which  had  been  bestowed  on  him  by  the  late  emperor," 
Bent  commissioners  to  represent  him,  recommended  the  cause 

*  See  Giesel.  II.,  ii.  107-8 ;  Milm.  iii.  234 ;  iEgid.  Ann.  VaU.  in  Bouq.  xviii. 

430.  «  See  p.  133.  651 ;  Rmimer,  ii.  411-2. 

'  Raumer,  ii.411 ;  Hurter,  i.  106,  150.        *  Phil,  do  Ncg.  Imp.  136. 

e  Philipp.  ad  Innoc.  de  Negotio  Im-        ^  Hurter,  i.  152;  Abel's  'Philipp  dcr 

perii,  136  (Patrol,  ccxvi.);  Btihm.  3.  Holienstflufe,'  Berlin,  1852,  p.  42. 

^  Philipp.,  1.  c. ;  Auiijil.  Marlmc.  a.d.         "  Bohm.  2. 
IVJS    (Fcrtz,   xvii.);    Chron,   Unspcrg.        »  Annul.  Burton  ap.  Fell,  255, 
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of  his  nephew  to  the  pope,  and  aided  Otlio  with  money  which  he 
levied  by  additional  taxes  on  his  subjects.**  Philip  was  chosen 
defender  of  the  kingdom  by  an  assembly  of  princes  and  prelates, 
mostly  from  the  eastern  part  of  Germany,  at  Arnstadt^  near 
Erfurt,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1198  ;p  Otho,  whose  strength  lay 
along  the  Khine  and  in  the  north-west  of  tlie  country,  was 
elected,  about  Easter,  by  a  rival  assembly  at  Andernach,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  Germany  until  Philip  had  appeared  for  ten  weeks 
to  be  without  a  rival.**  Each  of  the  competitors  was  in  the 
earliest  manhood — Otho,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  Philip 
yomiger  by  a  year.'  In  personal  character,  in  wealth,  and  in 
the  number  of  his  adherents,  Philip  had  the  advantage.  The 
chroniclers  praise  his  moderation  and  his  love  of  justice ;  his 
mind  had  been  cultivated  by  literature  to  a  degree  then  very 
unusual  among  princes," — a  circumstance  which  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  intended  for  an  ecclesiastical  career, 
until  the  death  of  an  elder  brother  diverted  him  from  it ;  *  and 
his  popular  manners  contrasted  favourably  with  the  pride 
and  roughness  of  Otho.^  But  Otho  was  the  favourite  with  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  Philip  was  obnoxious  as  the 
representative  of  a  family  which  was  regarded  as  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  hierarchy.*  Philip  was  said  to  have  been 
excommunicated  by  Pope  Celestine  for  invading  the  property  of 
the  Boman  church ;  and  Innocent  insisted  on  this,  although 
Philip  himself  declared  that  he  had  never  tad  any  knowledge 
of  having  incurred  such  a  sentence.^  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  he  had  either  done  so  by  holding  intercourse  with  his  excom- 
municate brother  Henry,  or  had  fallen  under  some  general 
denunciation  against  all  who  should  interfere  with  ecclesiastical 
property ;  and,  without  admitting  all  that  was  said  against  him, 
he  was  now  desirous  of  reconciliation  with  the  church.*  The 
pope  sent  the  Bishop  of  Sutri,  a  German  by  birth,  into  Germany, 
with  instructions  to  demand  the  release  of  Tancred's  wife  and 

•  R.Ooggeshalle,  851;  Bromton,  1277.  spcrg  chronicler    says  that    Otlio  was 

»  Chron.  Ursp.   234;    Otto  Sanblas.  cnosen  "pro  eo  quod  suporbus  ct  stultui*, 

46 ;  Hurter,  i.  151 ;  Haumer,  ii.  40.    On  Bed  fortis  videbatur,  viribus  ct  statura 

the  various  dates  of  time  and  place,  see  procerus  "  (235,  Of.  237}.    But  a  Tours 

Luden,  xii.  608;  Bohm.  4.  chronicler  describes  him    as    "corporo 

•>  Bohmer,  i.  26.  magnus,  facie  la)tus,  sermoue  jucundua^ 

'  O.  Sanblas.  46 ;    Gesta  Innoc.  22 ;  consilio  providus,  militia  strenuus,  domi 

Philipp.  in  Patrol,  ccxvi.  1134;  Bohmer,  lar*i:issimus,    omnibusque    moribus  ad- 

28-9 ;  Hurter,  i.  163-4  ;  T.uden,  xu.  613.  omatus,"    Martene,  Coll.  Ampl.  v.  1056. 

■  K.  Altissiod.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  275.  *  Rigord.  ap.  Bouq.  xvii.  48. 

«  Abel,  38.  y  Do  Negot.  Imp.  136. 

»  See  passages  from  the  chronicles  in  ■  De  Negot.   Imp.  64 ;   O.  Sanblas. 

pnise  of  Philip,  Bohm.  xiii.    The  Auer-  46 ;  Abel,  84-5.  332-3. 
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daughters,  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salerno,  who  had  been 
carried  off  as  a  captive  by  the  late  emperor,  and  he  authorised 
him  to  absolve  Philip  on  his  surrendering  these  prisoners  and 
swearing  to  obey  the  papal  judgment  as  to  all  the  matters  for 
which  he  had  been  excommunicated.* 

But  although  the  release  was  effected,  the  bishop  incurred  his 
muster's  censure  by  pronouncing  the  absolution  without  insisting 
on  the  terms  which  had  been  prescribed.**  On  the  12th  of  July, 
Otho  was  crowned  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  which  he  had  gained  from  Philip  by  winning  over  the  oflScer 
who  commanded  tlie  garrison.*'  He  swore  to  maintain  the  Roman 
church,  and  to  relinquish  the  abuses  of  his  predecessors,  espe- 
cially the  jus  exuviarum;  and  a  similar  oath  was  taken  by 
the  electors  who  were  present.**  Philip,  who,  altliough  excluded 
from  Charlemagne's  city,  was  in  possession  of  the  insignia  of  the 
kingdom,  and  wets  supported  by  all  the  great  officers  of  the  im- 
perial court,^  was  crowned  at  Mentz  on  the  8th  of  September, 
and  was  hailed  as  the  second  of  liis  name — the  first  having  been 
that  Philip,  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  who  had  come 
to  be  erroneously  regarded  as  the  earliest  Christian  emperor.' 
Although  the  archbishop  of  Treves,  a  vacillating  man,  who  had 
left  the  party  of  Otho,  was  present,  he  did  not  venture  to  deviate 
from  the  tradition  in  favour  of  Aix  by  performing  the  corona- 
tion, and  the  archbishop  of  Tarentaise  officiated;'  for  which  he 
was  cited  to  answer  by  the  pope.**  The  bishop  of  Sutri  was  also 
present,  and  in  punishment  of  this  and  of  his  other  offences,  was 
deposed  and  banished  to  a  monastery  in  an  island,  where  he 
soon  after  died.* 

Innocent,  even  if  he  liad  not  wished  to  interfere,  was  called 
on  to  do  so  by  applications  from  both  parties.  The  king  of  Eng- 
land sent  an  embassy  to  him  in  behalf  of  Otho,*^  who  himself 
wrote  to  him,  making  great  offers  of  privileges  for  the  church ;  °* 
and  Philip  Augustus  of  France  exerted  his  interest  for  Philip." 

•  Innor.  Epp.  i.  25-6  ;  Gcstii,  27.  says  that  Otho  paid  70,000  marks  on 

^  Do  Negot.  Impor.  33,  col.  1038,  C ;  this  occasion,     vi.  1. 
Baumer,  ii.  414.    The  Auereperg  chro-        •  De  Nog.  Imp.  136;  O.  Sanblas.  46; 

Bider  says  that   the  bishop  rocovored  Am.  Lub.  vi.  2 ;  Chron.  Urep.  235. 
flome  Apulian  hostages  whom  Henry  liad        '  See  vol.  i.,  p.  97. 
blinded;    and  that  the  pope  exhibited        f  De  Negot.  Imp.  1 ;  Hurtcr,  1 177. 
these  at  Rome,  in  order  to  niiso  odium        ^  Do  Nog.  Imp.  74  ;  see  Luden,  xii. 

against  the  Swabian  family.   254.  41. 

«^  Reiner.  Leod.  in  ^Iiift.  Coll.  Ampl.         '  Do  Ncg.    Imp.   29 ;    Chron.   Ursp. 

T.  21 ;  Hiirter,  i.  171 ;  IVihm.  29.  254  ;  Gesta,  22  :  Hurter,  i.  167. 

^  De  Ncg.  Imp.  3,  9;  K.  de  Diccto,        •»  Hurtor,  i.  173.  «"  lb.  174. 

703;    Abul.   53-4.      Arnold  of  Lubock        »  De  Ncg.  Imp.  13. 
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The  pope  wrote  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  teUing  them  that 
Philip's  coronation  was  invalid.  It  had  not  been  performed  at 
the  right  place  or  by  the  right  person  ;  his  absolution  had  been 
pronounced  without  regard  to  the  conditions  prescribed,  and  was 
therefore  null ;  he  had  been  crowned  while  excommunicate,  so 
that  the  oaths  to  him  were  of  no  force  ;  to  have  him  for  king 
would  be  to  forfeit  the  right  of  election,  and  to  admit  that  the 
kingdom  was  hereditary.®  To  Pliilip's  envoys  he  addressed  a 
warning  from  Scripture  and  history,  that  the  empire  had  no 
chance  of  success  in  opposition  to  the  priesthood ;  but  he  added 
that  he  would  consider  of  the  question ;  ^  and  he  drew  up  a 
formal  statement  of  the  case  under  the  title  of  a  *  Deliberation 
on  the  Three  Elect.'  In  this  paper,  after  laying  down  (as  ho  had 
already  done  in  his  speech  to  the  envoys)  "^  that  to  the  papacy 
belongs  "  principally  and  finally "  the  disposal  of  the  empire 
— ^inasmuch  as  by  the  pope  it  had  been  transferred  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  West,  and  it  was  the  pope  who  confen-ed  the  crown 
— ^he  discussed  successively  the  claims  of  Frederick,  Plulip, 
and  Otha  In  favour  of  Frederick  were  the  oath  wliich  the 
princes  had  taken  to  him  during  his  father's  life,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  the  pope  as  his  guardian.  Innocent,  however,  pro- 
nounces the  oath  to  be  invalid;  inasmuch  as  it  was  taken  when 
Frederick  was  an  infant  and  unbaptised,  and  because  the  unfore- 
seen death  of  his  father  had  occasioned  the  necessity  of  choosing 
another  king  at  a  time  when  Frederick  was  unfit  to  perform  tlie 
duties  of  the  office.  The  papal  guardianship  he  declares  to  re- 
late to  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  only,  not  to  the  empire;  and  he 
points  out  the  inconveniences  which  would  result  from  the  union 
of  the  Sicilian  kingdom  with  the  imperial  dignity.  As  to  Philip 
it  is  admitted  that  he  had  been  elected  by  a  greater  number 
than  Otho  ;  but  numbers,  it  is  said,  are  not  the  only  tiling  to  be 
regarded ;  and  the  objections  to  Philip  are  insisted  on — his  ex- 
communication, the  irregularity  of  the  absolution  pronounced  by 
tlie  bishop  of  Sutri,  his  alleged  connection  with  Markwald  and 
Diephold,  the  offences  of  his  family  against  the  church,  the  dan- 
ger of  seeming  to  substitute  the  principle  of  hereditary  right  for 
that  of  election.  And  the  judgment  concludes  in  favour  of  Otho, 
as  having  been  chosen  by  the  more  judicious,  if  not  the  larger, 
party,  as  descended  on  both  sides  from  ancestors  devoted  to  the 
church/  and  in  himself  possessing  the  qualities  requisite  for  the 

»  Do  Nep.  Imp.  21.  p  lb.  18.  '  "Et  ex  utraquc  parte  trahat  origi- 

1  Col.  1015,  D.  nom  ex  goncru  devotonim,  ex  parte  luu- 
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empire."  The  pope  is  said  to  have  declared  that  either  he  must 
take  the  crown  from  Philip,  or  Philip  must  take  from  him  the 
ensigns  of  apostolical  dignity/ 

War  immediately  broke  out  along  the  Ehine,  and  for  ten 
years  it  was  carried  on  with  extraordinary  ferocity — the  Bohe- 
mians, as  in  former  wars,  being  branded  as  guilty  of  atrocities 
surpassing  those  of  the  Germans."  Among  the  disastrous  effects 
of  this  war  on  religion,  it  is  noted  that  in  the  choice  of  bishops, 
r^ard  was  chiefly  had  to  their  martial  qualities,  and  that  this 
contributed  greatly  to  swell  the  general  disoi-der  of  the  German 
church.* 

From  both  the  contending  parties  Innocent  received  frequent 
applications  for  his  support.  Conrad,  arclibishop  of  Mentz,  and 
primate  of  Germany,^  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  crusade 
during  the  earlier  proceedings,  in  returning  from  the  Holy  Land 
in  1199,  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  pope,  who  entreated 
him  to  use  the  influence  of  his  high  dignity,  his  age,  liis  great 
experience,  and  his  revered  character,  for  the  re-establishment 
of  peace.  But  the  archbishop,  on  reaching  his  own  country, 
found  the  undertaking  beyond  his  power,  and  withdrew 
mto  Hungary,  where  he  attempted  to  mediate  between  two 
rival  claimants  of  the  Hungarian  crown.*  In  returning  from 
this  mission,  Conrad  died  at  Passau,  in  October,  1200,*  leaving 
his  see  to  become  the  object  of  a  contest  between  representatives 
of  the  parties  of  Philip  and  Otho.**  The  anti-papal  candidate, 
Leopold,  bishop  of  Worms,  a  man  of  resolute  character,  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  *^  both  as  a  negotiator  and  as  a 
warrior,  is  said  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  retaliate  the  pope's  ex- 
communication of  liim  by  pronouncing  with  all  the  most  solemn 
forms  an  anathema  against  Innocent  himself.^  Of  the  other  great 

^            trifl  de  domo  rcgnm  AngUffi,"  &c  (col.  ■  De  Keg.  Imp.  22,  30 ;  AnnaL  Ad- 

1031.  C).     We  should  hardly  have  ex-  mont..  a.d.  1200   (Pertz,  ix.) ;    Chron. 

pected    thia    character    of   the  Anglo-  Ursp.  236 ;  Baumer,  ii  41G ;  Hurtcr,  i. 

norman  kings.  271-2. 

■  De  Nog.  Imp.  29.    See  Planck,  IV..  •  AbeL  121 ;  Luden,  xii.  135 ;  Bohm. 

i  460-4.  12. 

»  Chron. Ursp.  234.  ^  Chron.  Urep.  236;  Arn.  Lub.  tL  3; 

»  Chron.  Ursp.  234;  Chron.  Milovic.  Lnden,  xii.  136;  Bohm.  12. 

^           ap.  Pertz,  xvii.  709  ;  Hnrter,  ii.  100-2;  «  It  is  said  that  when,  in  the  south  of 

4^            Ranmer,  ii.  425 ;  Abel.  336.    Arnold  of  Italy,  his  soldiers  scrupled  to  plunder 

Liibock  says  that  in  Thuringia  they  do-  churches  and  cemeteries,  Leopold  showed 

stroyed  16  monasteries  and  360  parish-  liis  contempt  both  for  such  scruples  and 

churches,    vi.  5.  for  the  veneration  of  relics,  by  saying — 

«  Hurtor,  ii.  100,  162-3.  "Si  ossa  mortuorum  tol litis,  tunc  pri- 

y  See  i)p.  94,  103.     IIo  had  recovered  mum  oconietcria  spoliatis."     Oaes.  Heis- 

Mentz  on  the  death  of  Christian.    See  tcrbac.  ii.  9. 

p.  106.  **  Cokjar.    Iloidtcrb.  1.  c* ;    Cf.  Abel, 
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Ilhenisli  prelates,  John  of  Troves  cx)Dtinucd  to  waver  from  one 
party  to  the  otlu?r/  while  Adolphus  of  Cologne,  the  chief  author 
of  Otho  8  elevation,  forsook  his  interest,  and  in  November,  1204, 
did  homage  to  Philip.  The  pope  threatened  him,  and  appointed 
in  his  stead  another  archbishop,  w^ho  for  a  time  got  possession 
of  Cologne,  and  was  supix)rted  by  the  citizens/  It  was  remark- 
able that,  of  the  German  bishops,  many  sided  with  what  was 
8upiK)sed  to  be  the  national  cause,  notwithstanding  the  terrors 
of  spiritual  censure ;  while  the  abbots,  from  their  greater  depen- 
dence on  llome,  were  generally  in  favour  of  Otho.*  Everywhere 
there  wore  contests  for  churclies,  and  appeals  to  Bome  for  a 
decision  between  rivals ;  and  it  is  said  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  dissensions  which  prevailed,  many  members  of  monastic 
societies  fell  away  from  the  communion  of  the  church.** 

In  1201  legates  were  sent  into  Germany,  carrying  with  them 
the  *  Deliberation  on  the  Three  Elect,'  as  their  instructions.*  It 
would  seem  that^  from  whatever  reason,"^  their  intercouFBe  was 
almost  wholly  with  Otho's  party,  and  that  they  listened  to  its 
July  3,  representations  exclusively.  They  published  the  pope's 
1201.  judgment  at  Cologne,  declared  Otho  to  be  king  and 
**  semper  Augustus,"  and  reported  to  their  master  that  Otlio  had 
almost  all  Germany  with  him,  that  he  had  100,000  men  ready 
to  take  the  field,  while  Philip  was  reduced  so  low  that  he  could 
not  venture  to  show  himself.™ 

The  pope  wTote  letters  in  all  directions,  zealously  recommend- 
ing the  cause  of  Otho ;  but,  although  he  was  careful  to  enforce 
his  lofty  hierarchical  doctrines  by  considerations  of  temporal  ad- 
vantage, his  exertions  had  but  little  success.  Bichard  of  England, 
who  had  warmly  supix)rted  Otho,°  was  succeeded  in  1199  by 
John,  and  Innocent  repeatedly  urged  the  new  king  to  give  his 
nephew  effectual  assistance.  But  John  was  indifferent  in  tho 
matter;  in  1200  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  France,  by  which 
he  swore  to  refrain  from  helping  Otho ;  and  he  even  alleged 
this  treaty  as  a  reason  for  withholding  payment  of  a  legacy 
which  Kichard  had  bequeathed  to  Otho.**    The  pope  annulled 

204.    The  pope  wrote  strongly  against  somo  bishops  shut  tip  their  houBee  in 

Leopold,  Epj>.  vi.  160  ;  viii.  73-4,  &c.  order  to  Rvoid  receiving  the  legutino 

•  Soe  Do  Neg.  Imp.  83.  126.  citntious.    De  Neg.  Imp.  51. 

f  lb.  80,  100,  116-8,  126 ;  Kp.  ix.  96 ;  ">  De  Neg.  Imp.  52 ;  Hurtcr.  i.  417-8 ; 

Clinm.  Ursp.  235;  Bulmi.  16;  llaumcr,  Baumcr,  ii.  420. 

ii.  431.                             e  Hurler,  i.  420.  »  Do  Neg.  Imp.  4  ;  Hoved.  449. 

»'  Cliron.  Ursp.  235.  <»  Itymcr,  i.  80;  Hoved.  454,  b,  456  ; 

«  Do  Neg.  Imp.  29-33.  liolim.  32. 

^  In  one  of  their  letters  they  say  that 
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the  oath ;  but  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  persuaded  John  to 
pay  even  a  portion  of  the  legacy ;  and,  although  Otho  received 
some  money  from  England  in  1202,  it  was  either  too  little  or  too 
late  to  be  availing.^  To  Philip  Augustus,  Innocent  urged,  the 
dangers  which  might  be  apprehended  from  the  union  of  Sicily 
with  Germany,  as  a  reason  for  opposing  the  Swabian  house  ;  but 
he  found  that  the  French  king  was  more  powerfully  swayed  by  his 
jealousy  of  England,  which  inclined  him  to  make  common  cause 
with  Philip  against  Otho.**  He  endeavoured  to  secure  Ottocar  of 
Bohemia  to  the  cause  of  Otho,  by  confirming  the  royal  title  which 
he  had  received  from  Philip,'^  and  by  favourably  entertaining  a 
proposal  to  erect  a  metropolitical  see,  so  as  to  render  the  Bohemian 
charch  independent  of  the  primate  of  Mentz.*  He  reminded  the 
Lombards  of  the  ancient  enmity  between  them  and  the  Hohen- 
staufen  family.^  He  urged  again  and  again  on  the  princes  and  pre- 
lates of  Germany  the  misdeeds  of  the  Swabian  house,  the  personal 
demerits  of  Philip,  the  danger  of  allowing  the  principle  of  inheri- 
tance to  supersede  their  electoral  rights,  wliile  he  disclaimed  for 
himself  all  wish  to  interfere  with  these  or  to  overrule  their  deci- 
sion ;  it  is  not,  he  said,  the  man  that  is  to  be  provided  with  an 
empire,  but  the  empire  that  is  to  be  provided  with  a  man  worthy 
to  govern  it."  He  declared  all  oaths  which  had  been  taken  to 
Philip  to  be  null  and  void ;  *  and  he  showered  privileges  and 
immunities  of  all  sorts  on  the  bishops  and  the  monastic  societies 
who  espoused  the  party  of  Otho.  Yet  Philip's  strength  in- 
creased from  year  to  year.  His  arms  prevailed  in  the  field,  and 
he  was  able  to  gain  some  of  his  rival's  chief  partisans — ^such  as 
Adolphus  of  Cologne,  king  Ottocar,  and  Henry,  duke  of  Lor- 
raine and  Brabant,^ — so  that  at  length  Otho  had  hardly  any 
other  support  than  that  of  the  people  of  Cologne  ;  and  even  this 
city,  the  most  important  in  Germany,  which  had  been  long  the 
great  mart  of  northern  commerce,  and  had  lately  acquired  a  new 
religious  significance  through  the  possession  of  the  relics  of  the 
Holy  Three  Kings,*  was  compelled  to  forsake  Otho's  party  for  that 

p  Rymcr,  i.  87 ;  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  207-  second  time  by   Otho,   Aug.  24,  1203 

8;   De  Neg.  Imp.  28.  49,  69.129-131,  (Bohm.  36).  Philip  humbled  Ottocar, and 

&c. ;  Hurter,  i.  359 ;  Pauli,  iil  301,  331-  stripped  him  of  half  his  territory,  ib.  8. 

3^  336.  •  Ep.  vii.  52.    The  separation  did  not 

'  1  De  Neg.  Imp.  47,  63-4;  Rigord.  in  take  place  until  1343.    Herzog,  ii.  271. 

Bouq.  xvii.  49 ;  Hurter.  i.  414-5,  466-7  ;  *  Do  Neg.  Imp.  92. 

Raumer,  ii.   424-5.      See  the  treaty  of  "  Ib.  33,  col.  1040,  A. 

June  29,  1198.  in  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  202.  «  Ib.  33,  34,  43,  55,  63,  &c. 

'  De  Neg.  Imp.  44  ;  Ep.  vii.  49 ;  Ar-  J  Hurter,  ii.  46-7. 

Hold.  Lubcc.  vi,  2.    He  was  crowned  a  ■  Sec  pp.  91,  267. 
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of  Philip,  in  October,  1206.*  In  order  that  the  defects  of  form 
in  his  earlier  election  might  be  remedied,  Philip  in  1205  re- 
signed the  crown  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  presence  of  a  great 
assemblage  of  princes;  he  was  enthusiastically  re-elected,  and 
Jan.  6,  w^  crowned  in  Charlemagne's  minster  by  his  new  ad- 
1205.  herent  Adolphus  of  Cologne.**    Each  of  the  rivals  from 

time  to  time  endeavoured  to  propitiate  the  pope  by  large  offers 
of  concession  as  to  the  subjects  which  had  been  disputed  between 
the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  powers — the  election  of  bishops 
and  abbots,  the  "jus  exuviarum,"  and  the  like ;  by  promising  to 
employ  the  secular  authority  for  the  enforcement  of  ecclesiastical 
and  monastic  discipline,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  church's 
property.  Philip  offered  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Roman 
church  in  all  points  as  to  which  he  might  have  offended ;  to  re- 
store all  that  his  predecessors  or  himself  had  taken  from  the 
church ;  to  assume  the  cross,  and  to  use  the  influence  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  imperial  family  of  Constantinople^  for  the 
subjection  of  the  Greek  church  to  Eome.^ 

The  course  of  events  in  Germany  told  even  on  Innocent's 
resolution.  In  August  1207,  his  legates  were  commissioned  to 
absolve  Philip,  although  without  any  acknowledgment  of  his 
title  as  king,  and  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  peace,  or  at  least  a 
truce  for  two  years.®  The  absolution  was  pronounced  at  Worms,*^ 
while  Philip  agreed  to  give  up  Bruno,  the  papal  archbishop  of 
Cologne,  who  was  his  prisoner,  to  admit  Sifrid  as  archbishop 
of  Mentz,  and  to  send  the  antipapal  claimant  of  that  see,  Leo- 
pold, with  Adolphus  of  Cologne,  to  the  pope  for  his  judgment.^ 
It  seemed  that  Innocent,  in  despair  of  Otho's  success,  was  about 
to  abandon  his  cause ;  ^  even  a  matrimonial  connection  between 
the  pope's  family  and  that  of  Hohenstaufen  was  projected.*     But 

•  Am.  Lub.  vii.  1 ;  Reiner.  Leod.  in  '  Bohmor,  24. 

Mart  CoU.  Ampl.  v.  31-2 ;  Bolim.  20,  f  Do  Keg.  Imp.  142-5 ;    Hnrtcr.  ii. 

88;  Hurtcr,  i  734-5.  48-52;  Abel,  210-1.    As  to  Adolphus, 

^  Am.  Lub.  vii.  1 ;  Bohm.  IG ;  Hurter,  see  a  letter  of  Otho,  Do  Neg.  Imp.  160. 

L  730-1.  »»  The  Guelfic  Annalist  of  Piacenza 

«  Philip  had  married  the  Byzantine  says  that  Philip's  money  had  won  al- 

princess   Irene   or  Mary,  not  in   eon-  most  all  tlie   Germans,  both  lay  and 

sequence  of  the  agreement  mentioned  at  clerical ;    and   that    Innocent,  notwiih- 

p.  121,  but  after  ttie  death  of  Roger,  son  standing   his  former  enmity,  **  audiens 

of  Tancred  of  Sicily,  to  whom  she  had  ilium  potentem  esse  sine  timoro  ipsius, 

been  betrotlied  or  married.    Kicet.  de  auro  et  argento  corruptus,  concordiu  oar- 

Alexio,  ii.  1 ;  Bohm.  1.  dinaliam,   pactum   dandi    ci    coronnm 

«>  See  De  Nog.  Imp.  77,  136,  140;  fecerat."    Pertz,  xviii.  422.    See  Ray- 

Manwi,  xxiii.  699  ;  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  208-  nald.   1207-8  :    Murat  Annal.  VII.,  i. 

9;  Raumcr,  u.  429-432;  Hurter,  i.  416,  167;  Hurter,  ii.  89;  Abel,  219. 

538.  »  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  209 ;  Chron.  Ursporg. 

•  Chron.  Ursp.  237.  237.    Hurter  disbelieves  this.  ii.  11. 
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on  the  21st  of  June,  1208,  Philip  was  assassinated  at  the  castle 
of  Altenberg,  near  Bamberg,  by  Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  Count 
Palatine  of  Bavaria,  in  revenge,  as  was  supposed,  for  having  re- 
tracted a  promise  of  giving  him  bis  daughter  Beatrice  in  marriage.*^ 
The  news  of  this  crime — which  excited  general  horror,  and  made 
the  perpetrator  an  outcast  until,  some  montlis  later,  he  was  dis- 
covered in  a  stable  and  slain  by  one  of  his  victim's  officers™ — 
overtook  the  legates  on  their  return  from  Germany ;  °  and  Inno- 
cent hastened  to  write  to  the  German  princes,  charging  tbem  to 
acquiesce  in  the  manifest  declaration  of  Divine  Providence  in 
fevour  of  Otho,**  by  refraining  from  all  opposition  to  him.  He  ex- 
horted Otho  to  moderation  and  conciliation,^  and  for  a  time  this 
advice  was  followed.  Philip  had  left  no  son,  and  the  only  male 
representative  of  the  Hohenstaufen  family  was  the  young  Frede- 
rick of  Sicily.  On  both  sides  there  was  an  ardent  desire  for  peace 
after  the  troubles  which  for  ten  years  had  desolated  Germany ; 
and  a  proposal  which  had  in  vain  been  urged  on  Philip,^  that  Otho 
should  marry  the  daughter  of  his  rival,  was  now  renewed  with 
better  success.  In  a  great  assembly  at  Frankfort,  on  St 
Martin's  day,  Otho  was  invested  with  the  diadem  and 
the  holy  lance ;  and  the  princess  Beatrice,^  a  child  of  twelve  years 
of  age,  was  led  in  by  the  bishop  of  Spires,  who  in  her  name  de- 
manded punishment  of  her  father's  murderers.  She  avowed  her 
consent  to  the  proposed  marriage,  and  the  canonical  objections 
which  existed  in  this  as  in  most  other  cases  of  princely  mar- 
riages, were  overruled  by  the  pope's  dispensation,  on  condition 
that  Otho  should  rule  with  justice,  should  protect  widows  and 
orphans,  monasteries,  and  the  church,  and  should  go  in  person 
on  the  crusade."  In  March,  1209,  Otho  executed  ^t  Spires  a 
document  by  wliich  he  renewed  his  promises  to  the  pope  as  to 

^  The  refusal  was  grounded  on  a  pro-  cler  regards  Philip's  death  as  a  judgment 

text  of  relationship,  but  is  said  to  have  on  account  of  his  exactions  from  monns- 

really  arisen   from  a  dread   of  Otho's  teries.    237. 

violent   clmracter    (Otto    Sanblas.   50).        «"  Otto  Sanblas.  51 ;  Chron.  Ursp.  237. 
The   Marl)ach   annalist  says   that   the        "  Do  Neg.  Imp.  152. 
matcli  was  broken  off  on  this  account        °  "  Consentientcs  disposition!  divinie, 

by  the   judgment   of   an   assembly  of  qua)  circa  charissimum  in  Christo  fUium 

princes  (Pcrtz,  xvii.,   a.d.  1201,  1208  ;  nostrum  illustrcm  rcgem  Ottonem  cvi- 

Cf.  the  chronicle  of  Senones,  an  abbey  in  denter  elucet."    De  Nog.  Imp.  155 ;  Cf. 

the  Vosges.  in  D'Achery,  ii.  625).    Ar-  153-4.  p  lb.  154. 

nold  of  Liibeck  gives  an  account  of  the        •»  Chron.  Ursp.  238  ;  Ilurter,  ii.  52. 
matter  whicli  is  generally  rej^arded  as        *"  Philip  had   two  daughters  of  this 

fabulous  (vii.  14.     See  Abel,  234).     Tiio  name,  and  this  was  the  elder.     Abel, 
munlerers    title   of  r/ahgrnf   puzzles        *  O.  Sanblas.  51 ;  De  Neg.  Imp.  169, 

some  Italian  chroniclery,  wiio  call  him  178,  181-2;  Am.  Lub.  vii.  1;  Hurter. 

Fabiusgrddii^  and   Fahagrates.     (Pcrtz,  ii.    164.      See   too,   Am.  Lub.  vii.  19; 

xviii.  127,  468.)    The  Auerspergchroni-  Buhm.  43,  No.  62. 
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the  freedom  of  appeals  and  elections,  the  property  of  deceased 
bishops,  and  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  engaged 
himself  to  give  eflFectual  aid  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  to 
assist  the  pope  in  recovering  all  the  territory  which  rightfully 
belonged  to  the  see  of  Eome.*  The  betrothal  with  Beatrice  was 
celebrated  at  Wurzburg  on  the  octave  4)f  Pentecost ; "  and  in  the 
middle  of  July,  Otho  set  out,  with  an  imposing  train  of  nobles 
and  prelates,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  to  receive  the  im- 
perial crown.* 

In  the  north  of  Italy,  the  feuds  of  the  imperialists  and  the 
papalists  had  raged  with  great  fury.  Not  only  was  city  opposed 
to  city,  but  each  city  was  distracted  between  the  two  embittered 
factions — Guelfe  and  Ghibellines,  as  they  were  now  called  ^ — 
which  divided  every  class  of  society,  and  were  outwardly  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  not  only  by  differences  of  dress,  but 
even  by  the  architecture  of  their  houses."  Some  of  the  cities 
which  had  achieved  independence,  had  already  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  lords  or  tyrants.  The  first  of  these  was  Azzo,  marquis 
of  Este,  who  was  chosen  by  Ferrara,  and  other  nobles  after  his 
example  made  themselves  masters  of  towns  in  their  neighbour- 
hood.* Otho,  in  his  progress  southward,  found  much  to  do 
in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  enmities  of  the  Italians.^  The 
statement  of  some  writers,  that  he  received  the  Lombard  crown 
either  at  Milan  or  at  Monza,  appears  to  be  mistaken  ;^  indeed,  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  he  even  visited  Milan  at  tliis  time. 
After  a  succession  of  festive  receptions  at  Bologna  and  other 
cities,**  he  was  met  by  the  pope  at  Viterbo ;  on  the  4th  of  October, 
he  was  crowned  as  emperor  by  the  hands  of  Innocent  in  St  Peter's 
at  Rome,®  renewing  by  an  oath  the  promises  which  he  had  sub- 
scribed at  Spires ;  ^  and  for  the  first  and  last  time  an  emperor 
professed  to  hold  his  dignity  "  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  apos- 
tolic see."  *  But  hardly  was  the  ceremony  completed  by  which 
Innocent  raised  to  the  temporal  headship  of  Christendom  a  prince 
of  his  own  choice,  when  differences  began  to  sliow  themselves. 

«  De  Neg.  Imp.  189;  Bohm.  43.  rich/  Berl.  1856,  pp.  37,  aeqq. 

•  Bohm.  44.  •  Sismondi,  R.  I.,  ii.  54. 

«  Am.  Lub.  vii.  20 ;  Mansi,  in  Rayn.        ^  Hurtcr,  ii.  172-7. 
i.,  p.  230;  Bohm.  45;  Hurler,  ii.  166.  •  lb.  177  ;  Kaumer,  iii.  16;  Bohm.  46. 

'  For  the  supposed  origin  of  these        *  O.  Sanblos.  50 ;  Am.  Lub.  vii.  20. 
names,  see  p.  23.     But  it  is  not  known        «  As  to  the  date,  see  Raumcr,  iii.  8 ; 

how  or  when  they  began  to  be  used  as  Bohm.  47. 

designations    of   the    Italian    factions.        '  Pcrtz,  Leges,  ii.  216-8;   Raynald. 

Hurter,  i.  168.  1209.  10-2  ;  Abel,  Otto  u.  Fricfd.  47, 

■  lb.  169.    See  Sismondi,  R.  I.,  ii  25 ;        f  Grcgorov.  v.  80. 
Baumer,  iii  1-2 ;  Abel,  *  Otto  und  Fried- 
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OthOy  hitherto  so  profiise  of  offers  and  promises,  now  felt  himself 
in  a  new  position,  and  bound  to  maintain  the  prerogatives  of 
his  crown  against  the  encroachments  of  the  spiritual  power.  He 
was  assured  by  jurists  that  such  promises  as  he  had  made  to  the 
pope  in  ignorance  were  not  binding ;  and  perhaps  a  knowledge  of 
Innocent's  late  negotiations  with  Philip  may  have  set  his  mind 
at  ease  as  to  any  obligations  of  gratitude.** 

Immediately  after  the  coronation,  the  quarrels  which  had  be- 
come customary  on  such  occasions  were  renewed  between  the 
Romans  and  the  emperor's  troops,  and  many  of  the  Germans 
were  slain.*  Otho  demanded  compensation  for  his  loss  in  men 
and  horses,  and,  on  the  pope's  refusal,  retired  from  the  city,  but, 
on  being  requested  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  declared  that  he  would  remain  until  they  should  have 
exhausted  its  provisions.  He  refused  to  pay  the  donative  which 
the  Romans  claimed  at  imperial  coronations,  and  enriched  him- 
self by  the  plunder  of  pilgrims  whom  his  soldiery  intercepted  on 
their  way  to  Rome.*^  He  seized  on  some  towns  and  fortresses 
which  the  pope  had  occupied  during  the  vacancy  of  the  empire, 
and  which  partly  belonged  to  the  inheritance  of  the  countess  Ma- 
tilda ;  and  when  Innocent  remonstrated,  and  reminded  him  of  his 
oath  to  respect  the  property  of  the  church,  he  replied  that  he  also 
had  taken  an  oath,  imposed  by  the  pope  himself,  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  his  crown ;  that,  while  he  owned  the  authority  a.d.  1209- 
of  the  pope  in  spiritual  things,  he  was  himself  supreme  ^^• 
in  the  affairs  of  this  world.™  After  having  spent  about  twelve 
months  in  Tuscany  and  Lombardy,  Otho,  in  November  1210, 
proceeded  into  Apulia,  where  he  received  the  adhesion  of  Diep- 
hold,  and  invested  him  anew  in  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto."  On  this 
invasion  of  a  territory  which  was  under  the  special  guardian- 
ship of  the  apostolic  see,  Innocent  issued  a  sentence  of  Nov.  is, 
anathema  against  the  emperor  and  his  adherents,  in-  ^2^^- 
terdicted  the  clergy  of  Capua  for  having  celebrated  divine 
offices  in  his  presence,  and  declared  his  subjects  to  be  released 
from  the  duty  of  obedience  ;**  and,  after  having  made  fruitless  at- 
tempts by  the  offer  of  large  concessions  to  reconcile  Otho  and 

»»  Hurler,  ii.  194;  Raumer.  iii.  10-1 ;  »  K.  Sangcrm.  984 ;  Oliron.  Foaa.  Nov. 

Planck,    IV.,    i.   476 ;    Abel,    Otto  u.  890-2 ;  Biilim.  55. 

Fried.  49.  °  Mansi,   xxii.  813-6 ;    Oger.   Pania, 

»  Reiner.  Leod.  in  Pertz,  xii.  662.  np.  Pertz,  xviii.  130;  WiU.  Armor,  ap. 

^  Win.  Armor,  ap.  Bouq.  xvii.  84-5 ;  Bouq.  xvii.  85.     There  is  some  question 

Raumer,  iii.  8.  as  to  the  date.    Bohm.  55  ;  Huill.-Breh. 

"  R.  Wcndover.  iv.  233 ;  Ranmor,  iii.  i.  179.    See  Hurter,  ii.  366. 
10 ;  Uurter.  u.  329-330 ;  BOhm.  47-8. 
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Frederick — for  which  purpose  the  abbot  of  Morimond  visited 
the  emperor  five  times  in  liis  winter  quarters  at  Capua  ^ — ^he 
renewed  the  anathema  on  Maunday  Thursday,  1212.  Innocent 
took  active  measures  to  make  this  sentence  generally  known, 
and  to  stir  up  against  Otho  those  whom  he  had  formerly 
laboured  to  enlist  in  his  favour ;  and,  in  allusion  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  policy,  he  quoted  the  text — "  It  repenteth  me 
4Jiat  I  have  made  man  on  the  earth."  ^ 

Otho  was  recalled  from  his  career  of  success  in  Italy  by  tidings 
of  serious  distm-bances  in  Germany,'  which  he  endeavoured  to 
quell  by  arms  and  by  negotiation.  On  the  7th  of  August,  1212, 
his  marriage  with  tlie  daughter  of  his  late  rival  was  celebrated  at 
Nordhausen ;  but  within  four  days  Beatrice  suddenly  died.  Her 
death  was  popularly  ascribed  to  poison  administered  by  one  of 
the  mistresses  whom  the  emperor  had  brought  with  him  &om 
Italy ;  ■  and  the  result  was  disastrous  for  Otha  The  feeUngs  of 
attachment  to  the  Swabian  house,  which  he  had  hoped  to  secure 
for  himself  by  his  late  marriage,  were  now  centered  on  the  un- 
doubted and  only  heir  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  Frederick  of  Sicily, 
who  was  already  on  his  way  to  claim  the  German  kingdom. 
Otho  had  made  himself  unpopular  by  his  pride,  by  the  roughness 
of  his  manners,  by  his  illiberality  as  to  money,  which  was  un- 
favourably compared  with  the  remembrances  of  Philip's  gener- 
osity, and  by  the  heavy  taxation  which  he  found  it  necessary  to 
lay  on  his  subjects.*  The  great  prelates, — among  them  Adolphus 
of  Cologne,  whom  Innocent,  in  disgust  at  Otho,  now  allowed  to 
resume  his  see," — had  turned  against  him,  and  had  been  followed 
by  the  clergy  in  general,  who  were  offended  by  the  rudeness  with 
which  he  treated  the  highest  members  of  the  hierarchy,  and  by 
his  proposing  to  reduce  their  state  and  their  revenues ;  ^  and 
some  of  the  chief  personages  who  had  by  tiurns  sided  with  both 
parties  in  the  late  contest,  such  as  the  king  of  Bohemia  ^  and 
the  duke  of  Austria,  with  many  of  those  who  were  specially  at- 
tached to  the  imperial  service,  had  joined  the  movement  of  op- 
position." Otho  was  declared  by  the  princes  to  have  forfeited 
the  empire,  and  in  the  end  of  1211,  envoys  were  sent  in  their 
name  to  invite  Frederick  to  Germany.* 

P  Ohron.  Ureperg.  239.  •  Reiner.  Leod.  in  Pertz,  xvi.  CCS; 

1  (Gen.  vi.  6.)      Ep.  xui.  210;    Of.    Hurter,  ii.  414. 


xiii.  193  ;  xiv.  74, 78-9 ;  xv.  81, 122, 138.  »  Chron.  Ureperg.  239 ;  Raiimer.  iil  12. 

'  Cliron.  Ureperg.  243 ;  Obron.  Fossa)-  «  Ep.  xiii.  177 ;  Hurter,  ii.  413. 

nova),  AD.  1212,  up.  Murut  vii.    He waa  «  Chron. Urspcrg. 239 ;  Hurttr,  i. 373. 

at  Conio  on  Fob.  21,  and  at  Frankfort  on  y  See  Bubm.  71.         «  W.  Annor.  85. 
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To  the  pope  the  election  of  Frederick  could  not  be  altogether 
pleasing.  He  was  yet  but  a  boy  of  sixteen ;  his  claims  were 
founded  on  that  principle  of  inheritance  which  Innocent  had  al- 
ways striven  to  exclude  from  the  election;  he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  a  family  which  the  pope  had  always  denounced,  and  already 
he  had  shown  symptoms  of  having  inherited  the  traditions  and  the 
feeh'ngs  of  his  race.  But  no  other  policy  than  that  of  supporting 
Frederick  seemed  possible ;  and  Innocent  gave  his  approval  of  the 
choice.^  By  Frederick  himself,  the  invitation  of  the  Germans  was 
eagerly  welcomed.  The  promptings  of  ambition,  the  desire  to 
emulate  the  renown  of  his  forefathers,  to  find  a  wider  scene  for 
himself  than  the  kingdom  of  the  Sicilian  Normans,  prevailed  over 
the  advice  of  his  soutbern  counsellors  and  the  entreaties  of  his 
wife ;  and,  having  seen  his  infant  son  Henry  crowned  as  his  suc- 
cessor, he  set  out  from  Palermo  on  his  bold  enterprise  on 
Palm  Sunday,  1212.*^  In  April  he  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he 
had  frequent  conferences  with  the  pope,  and  received  from  him 
a  large  supply  of  money.*^  He  then  proceeded  by  sea 
to  Genoa,  where  he  remained  nearly  three  months ;  ® 
and,  as  the  Alpine  passes  were  in  the  hands  of  Otho's  partisans, 
he  made  his  way  across  the  north  of  Italy  to  Trent,  under  the 
escort  of  cities  which  were  friendly  to  him,  and  not  without  oc- 
casional danger  from  those  of  the  opposite  party,  such  as  Milan 
and  Piacenza.^  From  Trent,  with  a  handful  of  companions,  he 
crossed  the  mountains  to  the  great  monastery  of  St.  (Jail,  where 
the  abbot  received  him  with  honour,  and  secured  to  his  interest 
the  wavering  bishop  of  Constance.  On  reaching  that  city,  he  was 
informed  that  Otho  was  at  hand,  and  that  his  culinary  train  was 
already  within  the  walls  ;  but  the  emj^eror,  on  arriving 
three  liours  later,  found  that  the  gates  were  shut  ^ 
against  him,  and  that  the  citizens  had  declared  for  his  rival.* 
As  Frederick  proceeded  down  the  Ehine,  accessions  of  strength 
continually  poured  in  on  him,  and  the  general  disposition  in  his 
favour  was  increased  by  his  popular  manners,  and  by  his  bounti- 

which  their  invitation  is  said  to  have  been  xviii.  426  ;  Chron.  Foss.  Nov.  a.d.  1212 

conveyed  is  questionable.    See  Hurter,  Huill.-Br^h.  i.  201-3.    See  Bohm.  69. 
ii.  407  (where  it  is  given) ;  Raumer,  iii.        «  Oger.  Panis,  ap.  Pextz,  xviii.  131 ; 

15.    M.  Huillard-BrelioUcs  considers  it  Marchisius,  ib.  142. 
to  be  a  school-composition,    i.  195.  '  Og.    Pan.    1.  c. ;    Annal.    Placcnt. 

*»  W.  Armor.   85;    liuumer,  iii.   11 ;  Guclf.  ap.  Pertz,  xviii.  420.    Cf.  Innoc. 
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«*  Anual.   Placcnt.   Guulf.   ap.  Pcrtz,  mcr,  iii  21 ;  Bohm.  70. 
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ful  largesses.^  On  the  12th  of  November,  he  was  met  at  Vau- 
couleurs  in  Lorraine,  by  the  dauphin,  Louis,  who  in  the  name 
of  his  father,  Pliilip  Augustus,  assured  him  of  support ;  *  and  a 
week  later  a  formal  alliance  with  the  French  king  was  con- 
cluded at  Toul."^  Li  the  mean  time  Otho  was  so  deeply  engaged 
in  a  war  with  France,  that  he  was  unable  to  check  the  progress 
of  Frederick.  At  the  great  battle  of  Bouvines,  near  Tournay, 
on  the  27th  of  July,  1214,  Philip  Augustus  was  victorious  over 
Otho  and  his  allies ;™  and  for  the  remaining  five  years  of  his  life 
the  emperor  was  forced  to  confine  himself  within  his  hereditary 
July  25,  territory  of  Brunswick."  On  St  James's  day  in  the 
1215.  following  year,  Frederick  received  the  German  crown 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  from  the  primate  Sifrid  of  Mentz  ;  **  and,  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  he,  with  many  others,  took  the 
badge  of  the  crusade,  to  which  he  afterwards  more  fuUy  pledged 
himself  by  oath  at  Nuremberg,  in  the  presence  of  a  Roman 
legate.**  The  ambition  to  emulate  the  fame  of  Frederick  Barba- 
rossa  and  his  other  ancestors  prevailed  over  the  advice  of  coun- 
sellors who  represented  to  the  young  prince  that  the  difficulties 
of  Germany  required  his  presence  at  home ;  but  the  result  of 
the  engagements  into  which  he  thus  rashly  entered  was  such 
as  he  little  expected.  In  the  same  year,  the  question  of  the 
empire  was  considered  in  the  great  council  of  the  Lateran,  and 
the  pope,  after  having  once  adjourned  the  meeting  on  account 
of  the  heat  of  the  discussion,  pronounced  in  favour  of  Frederick.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  Frederick  repaid  the  pope  for  his  support 
by  large  promises  in  favour  of  the  hierarchy  and  of  the  Eoman 
see.  Li  July,  1213,  he  pledged  himself  at  Eger,  in  Bohemia, 
in  the  very  words  of  the  oath  which  Otho  had  taken  and  had 
broken,  to  allow  freedom  of  elections  and  appeals,  to  renounce 
the  jus  exuviarum,  to  labour  for  the  suppression  of  heresy,  and 
to  do  all  that  might  be  in  his  power  towards  recovering  for  the 
papacy  all  the  territories  which  it  claimed  under  the  donation  of 
Matilda  or  otherwise.'     In  May,  1216,  he  granted  fresh  immu- 

*»  Chron.  Uraperg.    243 ;    Hurter,   i.  toe  ferro  flammigquo  hierctiooB."    1214. 

472  :  Raumer,  iii.  23.  21. 

»  Huillard-Br<?h.  i.  226;  W.  Armor.  »  Chron.  Turon.  i.  1052;  IKibm.  G3-5. 
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nhaes  to  the  church/  and  in  the  same  year,  he  executed  at 
Stiasburg  an  act  by  which  he  promised  that,  on 
his  coronation  as  emperor,  his  son  Henry  should  be  "  ^  ' 
emancipated  from  the  paternal  power,  and  should  alone  hold  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  both  beyond  and  within  the  Strait,  under  the 
Boman  church ;  that  during  his  minority,  he  should  be  under 
the  care  of  a  governor  responsible  to  the  pope;  and  that  the 
Sicilian  kingdom  should  always  be  separate  from  the  empire/ 

rV.  With  PhiUp  Augustus  of  France,  Innocent  was  drawn 
into  a  contest  which  lasted  many  years.  In  this  contest  the 
pope  appeared  as  the  protector  of  innocence  against  wrong; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  for  supposing  that  he  was  influenced  by 
a  mixture  of  lower  motives,  although  his  conduct  was  marked 
by  much  of  the  assumption  which  had  become  characteristic  of 
the  papacy.  Philip,  an  able,  ambitious,  prudent,  and  un- 
Bcrupulous  prince,  under  whose  reign  the  kingdom  of  France 
was  doubled  in  extent,  and  the  power  of  the  crown  was  much 
strengthened  as  against  that  of  the  great  feudatories,"  had  lost 
his  first  wife  while  preparing  to  set  o*ut  on  the  Crusade  in  1190. 
On  his  retufh  from  the  East,  he  was  attracted  by  the  fame  of 
the  beauty  and  virtues  of  Ingeburga,  sister  of  the  king  of  Den- 
mark, a  country  which  at  that  time  had  much  intercourse  with 
France,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  in  the  university  of  Paris 
there  was  a  special  college  for  Danish  students.  It  is  said  that, 
on  being  sounded  by  the  Danish  king  as  to  his  expectations  of 
dowry,  Philip  answered  by  asking  for  a  transfer  of  the  claims  on 
the  crown  of  England  which  Denmark  had  derived  from  the 
great  Canute,  with  a  year's  service  of  a  Danish  fleet  and  army 
for  the  assertion  of  them  ;  but  tliat  Canute  VI.,  from  unwilling- 
ness to  involve  himself  in  a  war  with  the  formidable  Kichard  of 
^England,  preferred  to  portion  his  sister  in  money.*  In  1193,  the 
princess  was  conducted  to  Amiens,  and  her  marriage  with 
Philip  was  celebrated  on  the  day  of  her  arrival.^  Next  day  the 
royal  pair  were  crowned ;  but  during  the  ceremony  Philip  was 
observed  to  look  pale  and  to  tremble.  It  was  found  that  since 
the  preceding  day  he  had  conceived  an  unconquerable  aversion 
for  Ingeburga,  which,  as  the  real  cause  of  it  was  not  disclosed,  was 
popularly  ascribed  to  sorcery."     The  Danish  nobles  who  had 

•  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  226.  «  lb.  228.        ^  Gefita  Innoc.  48;  Diceto.  671. 
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escorted  the  queen  refused  to  take  her  back  to  her  native  country, 
and  she  herself  was  determined  to  remain  in  France.*  PhiUp 
knew,  by  the  experience  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  that  he 
could  not  hope  for  peace,  unless  a  divorce  could  be  obtained  in 
regular  form.*  The  usual  objection  of  relationship  within  the  for- 
bidden degrees  between  Ingeburga  and  his  former  wife  was  there- 
fore set  up  against  the  marriage ;  ®  and  a  council  at  Com- 
NoT.  5.  pi^gne,  composed  of  bishops  devoted  to  the  king, 
pronounced  for  a  separation  on  this  ground.*  Ingeburga,  who  was 
present,  was  filled  with  astonishment  and  grief  when  the  sentence 
was  explained  to  her.  In  her  scanty  knowledge  of  French,  she 
could  only  give  notice  of  an  appeal  by  crying  out — "  Wicked 
France !  Rome  1  Rome !  "•  and  the  suit  was  earnestly  urged  by  her 
brother  on  Celestine  III.^  The  pope  declared  the  sentence  of  the 
late  council  to  be  annulled  by  apostolical  authority,  reproved  the 
-French  bishops  for  the  part  which  they  had  taken  in  tiie  matter, 
and  charged  them  to  prevent  Philip  from  contracting  another 
marri^;e.^  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  desirod  Philip  to  restore 
his  queen  to  her  rights.^  Ingeburga  was  shut  up  in  a  convent  at 
Beaurepaire,  in  the  diocese  of  Arras,'  where  her  piety 
'^*'  '  and  gentleness  won  the  respect  of  all  wlto  approached 
her ;  *  and  Philip,  after  having  met  with  refusals  in  other  quarters, 
married  Agnes,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Merania,  who 
ruled  over  a  large  territory  in  Istria,  the  Tyrol,  and  Bohemia.™ 
The  aged  Celestine's  interest  in  the  matter  appears  to  have 
cooled,  and  no  decided  step  was  taken  during  the  remainder  of 
his  pontificate."  But  Innocent,  on  succeeding  him,  took  up  the 
question  with  characteristic  vigour.  Even  before  his  consecra- 
tion, he  wrote  to  the  bishop  of  Paris,  desiring  him  to  admonish 
the  king  to  put  away  Agnes  and  to  restore  Ingeburga  ;**  Jie 
soon  after  addressed  to  Philip  himself  a  letter,  in  which  argu- 
ments of  all  sorts  were  enforced  by  threats  of  the  heaviest  eccle- 
siastioal  penalties ;  ^  and  he  sent  Peter,  cardinal  of  St  Mary  in 
the  Via  Lata,  as  legate  into  France,  with  authority,  in  case  of  the 

•  Diceto,  671.  (Patrol,  coix.^ ;  Ingeb.,  ib.  ccvi.  1277. 
»»  Hurler,  i.  184.  f  Ep.  212,  ib.  ccvi.  "  Ep.  214. 

'  Dahlmann  says  thfH  this  was  ground-  *  6eo  Patrol,  ccxiv.,  note  on  Gesta 

1608.    I  850.  Innoo,  49. 
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king's  obstinacy,  to  lay  his  dominions  under  an  interdict.**  The 
legate  held  a  council  at  Dijon,  from  which  the  king  Dec.  e, 
by  his  representatives,  appealed  to  Rome ;  and  the  i^^^- 
legate — ("  not  out  of  deference  to  the  appeal,  but  that  he  might 
find  a  more  convenient  time  and  place  for  fulfilling  his  commis- 
sion*'')— put  off  the  sentence  to  another  council,  which  he  held 
at  Vienne,  then  within  the  imperial  territory.*  There  the  inter- 
diet  was  proclaimed,  and,  as  the  king  shewed  no  sign  of  repent- 
ance, it  was  generally  published  by  the  bishops  in  the  beginning 
of  February  1200.  Some  bishops  who  at  first  refused,  were 
compeUed  by  the  pope  to  carry  out  his  orders,  although  a  few 
still  continued  to  celebrate  the  offices  of  religion  as  usual* 

The  innocent— rsuch  was  the  theory  pf  the  interdict — were  to 
suffer  for  the  guilty  sovereign,  in  order  that  his  heart  might  be 
softened  either  by  pity  for  their  misery,  or  by  fear  of  their  dis- 
content. And  the  sentence  of  general  interdict  was  one  which 
had  never  before  been  felt  in  France  ;  for  that  against  Robert 
and  Bertha  had  been  limited  to  their  persons,"  and  that  against 
Philip  I.  and  Bertrada  had  been  of  force  only  in  the  places 
where  the  sinful  pair  should  be  found.*  The  misery  now  inflicted 
was  extreme.  "Awful  and  wonderful  it  was,"  says  Ralph  of 
Coggeshalle,  "  to  see  in  every  city  the  doors  of  the  churches 
locked.  Christians  debarred  like  dogs  from  entering  them,  a  cessa- 
tion of  divine  offices,  no  consecration  of  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Lord's  Body  and  Blood,  no  flocking  of  the  people,  as  had  been 
usual,  to  the  high  solemnities  of  the  saints,  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  not  committed  to  burial  with  Cliristian  rites;  but  the 
stench  of  them  infected  the  air,  while  the  frightful  sight  of 
them  struck  horror  into  the  minds  of  the  living."  ^ 

For  a  time  Philip  met  the  interdict  with  defiance.  He  ex- 
pelled from  their  sees  some  of  the  bishops  who  had  published  it, 
and  reproached  them  with  their  indifierence  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  people.*  Instead  of  restoring  Ingeburga,  he  removed  her 
to  the  castle  of  Etampes,  where  she  was  treated  with  greater 
severity  than  before ;  *  and  he  declared  himself  ready  to  turn 

.<  Gesta,  51 ;  Epp.  i.  347 ;  ii.  397 ;  iii.  the  Interdict  is  given  in  Martena  Thos. 
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Mussulman,  and  professed  to  envy  Saladin  for  having  no  pope  to 
annoy  him.*  But  after  a  time  the  fear  of  personal  excommuni- 
cation induced  him  to  send  envoys  to  Rome ;  ®  and  there  were 
circumstances  which  tended  to  procure  for  them  a  favourable 
hearing.  Bishops  who  had  not  shrunk  from  a  conflict  with  the 
secular  power  began  to  fear  that  their  people  might  learn  to 
despise  the  ordinances  of  religion  which  were  denied  to  them,  and 
might  thus  fall  a  prey  to  heresy ;  Innocent  himself,  too,  had 
reason  to  foresee  a  contest  with  England,  and  was  thus  disposed 
to  conciliate  the  king  of  France.*  Cardinal  Octavian,  of  Ostia, 
was  therefore  sent  into  France,  with  orders  to  require  that 
Philip  should  receive  Ingeburga  as  queen,  should  send  Agnes 
out  of  his  dominions,  and  should  make  compensation  to  the 
clergy  for  the  damages  which  they  had  suffered ;  if  the  king 
should  wish  to  impugn  the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  the 
Danish  princess,  he  must  begin  the  proceedings  within  six 
months.*  The  legate  had  an  interview  with  Philip  at  Sens, 
where  he  reproved  him  for  his  misdeeds,  and  Philip  with  tears 
promised  to  obey  the  pope's  commands.  The  king  and  queen 
afterwards  met  in  Octavian's  presence ;  Ingeburga  was  treated 
with  royal  pomp,  and  was  publicly  displayed  as  queen ;  and  on 
this  the  interdict  was  taken  off,  after  having  weighed  on  the 
q^  people  of  France  for  upwards  of  seven  months,  and 

'  '  the  bishops  who  had  been  suspended  for  refusing  to 
publish  it  were  released  from  their  suspension,  on  swearing 
to  go  to  Rome  and  to  obey  the  pope's  commands.' 

But,  although  Philip  complained  to  the  pope  that  Octavian 
had  dealt  hardly  with  him,*  the  cardinal  had  contented  himself 
with  receiving  promises  which  were  not  to  be  performed.**  ^^g^ 
burga  was  again  sent  back  to  her  prison-like  seclusion  at 
ilfetampes,  until  the  question  of  the  marriage  should  be  tried 
before  Octavian  and  another  legate.*  For  this  purpose  a  council 
was  held  at  Soissons,  in  Lent,  1201.*  The  king's  lawyers  began 
by  arguing  the  objection  on  the  ground  of  affinity ;  but  the 
advocates  who  had  been  sent  from  Denmark  for  the  queen's  cause 

*>  Hurter,  i.  834  (who  refers  to  Cape-  *»  The  pope  oensnroa  him  for  this.  iii. 

Ague).                        e  R.  Hoved.  456.  16. 

^  Hurter.  i.  379;  Pauli,  iii.  336-7.  *  Ep.  iii.  16;  Hnrter.  i.  389. 

•  Epp.     Innoc.    Suppl.    40    (Patrol.  k  There  is  some  difference  as  to  the 

cxvii.) ;  Gesta,  54.  time.    The  Anchin  chronicler  says  that 

'  Epp.  iii.  11-15;  Gesta,  57;  Hoved.  tlie  council  was  adjouniwl  from  March 

461 ;    Rigord.  53 ;    Chron.  Aquicinct.,  till  May.    a.d.  1201  cPatroL  clx.).    See 

A.D.  1201  (Patrol,  clx.) ;  Hurter,  i.  385-7.  Ooflsart.  ap.  Hard.  vi.  1966. 

'  Innoc.  Ep.  iii.  17. 
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appealed  to  the  pope,  on  the  ground  that  Phflip  had  not  treated 
her  as  his  nobles  had  sworn  for  him  that  he  woald  treat  her,  and 
also  because  Octavian,  as  being  related  to  the  king,  and  for  other 
reasons,  was  suspected  of  partiality  in  the  case.  The  legate  de- 
aired  them  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  cardinal  John 
of  St.  Paul ;  but  they  refused  and  withdrew.  Ingeburga  was 
left  alone  and  friendless ;  but  after  a  discussion  of  several  days, 
in  which  Philip's  counsel  exhausted  the  resources  of  their  learn- 
ing, an  unknown  clerk  stood  forward,  and,  having  asked  leave  to 
speak  in  the  queen's  behalf,  argued  her  cause  with  a  skill  and  a 
power  which  extorted  admiration  even  from  the  king  himself."* 
Philip  saw  that  the  judgment  of  the  coimcil,  which  cardinal 
John  was  about  to  pronounce,  would  be  against  him,  and  re- 
solved to  prevent  such  a  result  He  announced  his  intention  to 
treat  Ingeburga  as  a  wife  and  a  queen ;  and,  proceeding  to  the 
convent  where  she  lodged,  after  a  long  interview  with  her,  he 
placed  her  behind  him  on  his  horse  and  carried  her  away."  On 
being  informed  of  this,  the  council  broke  up.  But  when  Philip's 
object  had  been  gained  by  averting  a  sentence,  the  unfortunate 
Ingeburga  was  again  removed  to  tiie  castle  of  £tampes,  where 
she  was  treated  with  increased  rigour. 

Agnes  of  Merania,  while  the  interdict  was  in  force,  had  im- 
plor^  the  pope  to  let  her  enjoy  the  society  of  Philip  as  a 
husband ;  for  the  crown  she  declared  that  she  did  not  care. 
The  French  nobles  had  advised  the  king  to  send  her  out  of  the 
country ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  act  on  this  advice  after  the 
council  of  Soissous,  as  she  was  then  far  advanced  in  pregnancy  ;  ° 
and  she  soon  after  died  of  grief,  having  given  birth  to  a  son,  on 
whom  she  bestowed  the  significant  name  of  Tristan.  This  child 
did  not  long  survive  his  mother ;  but  at  the  earnest  suit  of 
Philip,  who  represented  that  the  divorce  pronounced  by  the 
council  of  Compiegne  had  led  him  to  think  himself  free  to 
marry — and  perhaps  also  from  motives  of  policy — Innocent  con- 
sented to  acknowledge  the  two  elder  children  of  Agnes  as  legiti- 
mate, and  capable  of  inheriting  after  their  father.^    Agnes  was 

«  Tlio  various  accounts  of  the  council  cent's  biographer.    *•  Et  lioet  rox  plures 

are  collected  by  Hanlouin,  vi.  1903-6,  et  majores  advocates  habcret,  non  tamca 

and  Mansi,  xxii.  737-740.    The  story  of  defuit  qui  propter  Deuin^  verbum  intr©- 

tho  unknown  clerk,  who  is  said  never  to  pidus  faceret  pro  rcgina."     Qesta,  55. 
havo  bt'cn  soon  before  or  after,  is  found        °  Rignrd.  ap.  Bouq.  xvii.  53. 
only  in  the  chronii-les  of  Anchin  (Patrol        "  Gesta  Innoc.  54. 
clx.    345)    and    of    Andres    (D'Achcr.        p  "  Quod  factum  oo  tempore  pluribus 

8picil.  ii.  831 ) ;  but,  as  Cossart  observes,  displicuit."    Kigord.  ap.  Bouq.  xviL  54 ; 

it  is  somewhat  couuteuauoud  by  luuu-  Hurter,  L  431-2. 
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buried  at  Mantes  with  great  splendour,  and  in  memory  of  her 
Philip  erected  and  endowed  a  convent  for  a  hundred  and  twenty 
monks.^ 

From  time  to  time  Ingeburga  addressed  to  the  pope  com- 
plaints of  the  treatment  which  she  received,  and  entreaties  that 
he  would  interfere  in  her  behalf.  It  is  represented  that  she  was 
kept  in  close  seclusion,  seeing  no  one  except  occasionally  a 
priest;  that  her  character  was  aspersed  by  slander;  that  she 
was  denied  the  opportunity  of  confessing,  and  was  rarely  admitted 
to  the  mass ;  that  she  was  cut  off  from  all  communication  with 
her  native  land,  and  that  even  her  two  Danish  chaplains  were 
not  allowed  to  speak  with  her  except  in  French  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Frenchmen;  that  her  guards  were  persons  of  low  condi- 
tion and  of  rude  behaviour ;  that  she  was  ill  supplied  with  food 
and  clothing,  so  as  to  be  reduced  even  to  accept  charitable  gifts 
for  her  comfort ;  that  she  was  denied  the  use  of  the  bath  and  of 
medical  attendance ;  and  she  prays  that  any  concession  which 
may  be  wrung  from  her  by  such  treatment  may  not  be  allowed 
to  prejudice  her  rights/  The  pope  in  consequence  of  these 
letters  often  wrote  to  Philip,  exhorting  him  to  fulfil  his  promises 
to  Ingeburga,  or,  if  he  could  not  love  her,  at  least  to  show  her 
outward  respect.  Philip  endeavoured  by  various  means  to  procure 
a  divorce;  by  ascribing  his  aversion  to  the  influence  of  magic,  by 
endeavouring  to  induce  Ingeburga  to  become  a' nun,  or  to  make 
such  statements  as  should  agree  with  his  own  account  of  their 
conjugal  connexion.  But  the  pope  steadily  adhered  to  his  pur- 
pose— exhorting  Philip,  if  he  believed  himself  to  be  under 
magicaX  influence,  to  strive  against  it  by  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
telling  him  that  compliance  with  his  wishes  was  unlawful  and 
impossible." 

At  length,  in  the  year  1213 — twenty  years  after  the  repudia- 
tion, and  seventeen  years  after  Ingeburga  had  been  committed 
to  seclusion — Philip,  after  consultation  with  the  cardinal-legate 
Robert  Curzon,  and  probably  with  a  view  to  popular  support  in 
his  quarrels  with  England  and  Flanders — consented  to  receive 
Ingeburga  as  queen.*  They  lived  together  imtil  his  death  in 
1223  ;  and  Ingeburga  founded  at  Corbeil,  where  she  spent  her 
fourteen  years  of  widowhood,  a  college  of  priests  in  connexion 

'  W.  Annor.  in  Bouq.  xvii.  75 ;  Hur-  x.  176;  xL  85-6,  140-2;   xiii  66;   xv. 

ter.  i.  431.  106,  &c. 

'  Innoa  Epp.  iii.  16  [which,  however,  »  W.  Annor.  ap.  Bouq.  xvii.  88;  Hur- 

is  earlier] ;  vl  85 ;  &c.  ter,  ii.  477. 

•  Epp.  vi.  86,  182;  viiL  113 ;  ix.  42 ; 


mOoL  the  milittfy  oider  of  St.  Jolm,  fat  the  benefit  of  htt  hos* 
bud's  aooL* 

y.  The  Borereign  of  England,  during  all  bat  the  first  rear  of 
Innocent's  pontificate,  was  one  whose  chaiaoter — ^nsoal,  fiuth- 
leas,  cmel,  rkdent  and  weak,  withont  religion,  bat  not  without 
mp^stition — aflbrded  ample  opportonities  for  the  enerottchment 
of  the  papacT  on  the  secolar  power.  John,  after  having  be^i 
forgiven  by  his  brother  Richard  for  many  ofiences«  had  April  $, 
been  declared  by  him  his  heir,  in  preference  to  Arthnr,  ^^*^* 
the  son  of  an  elder  but  deceased  brother.  The  crown  of 
England,  although  limited  to  one  family,  had  hardly  ever  since  the 
Norman  conquest  descended  according  to  the  strict  mle  AaosmoKt- 
of  inheritance ;  *  and  it  is  said  that  at  John's  coronation  ^7>  M«y  a?, 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Hubert  Walter,  addressed  the 
assembled  nobles  in  words  which  declared  it  to  depend  on  elec- 
tion.^ John  had  already  given  general  scandal  by  carrying  off 
the  betrothed  bride  of  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  while  he  himself 
had  another  wife  living  ;*  he  was  believed  to  have  instigated  the 
murder  of  his  nephew  Arthur,  or  even  to  have  murdered  him 
with  his  own  hand.*  For  this  he  was  cited  by  Philip  Augustus, 
as  suzerain  of  his  continental  territories,  to  answer  before  the 
peers  of  France— a  court  of  fabulous  origin,  and  of  which  this  is 
the  first  mention  in  authentic  history.**  la  default  of  appearing, 
he  was  condemned  to  forfeiture ;  and,  through  the  disaffection 
which  his  vices  and  his  extravagant  taxation  had  excited  among 

*  Honor.  III.  ad  Ingeb.  ap.  Bona.  sajB  that  tho  prince,  haTing  been 
XXL.  770 ;  Alberic.  Troia  Fontain.  ib.  closely  abut  up  in  the  casUo  of  Rouen, 
xxi.  621;  Hurter,  479.  "subito  evanuit,**  and  that  John  was 

*  Lingard,  iL  296.  generally  suspected  of  havinp^  munlerod 
T  Wendover,  v.  149-150.    This  is  an    him  with  his  own  liand  (iii.  171) ;  to 

inBertion  of  M.  Paris,  wlio  goes  on  to  say  which  Matthew  Paris  adds — ••  modo  foro 

that    Hubert,  being  afterwards  asked  omnibus  ignorato ;  utinam  non  nt  (aula 

why  he  had  spoken  tlius,  answered  that  refert  invidn!"  fv.  15:).)     The  Mai:gaiu 

ho  had  reason    to  expect    that    John  annalist  distinctly  charges  Jolin   with 

would  act  ill,  and  therefore  wished  to  ro-  the  act  (a.d.  1204).    So  too,  William  tlio 

strain  him  l)eforehand.  Carte -^i.  785  and  Breton   (Bouq.  xvii.  100;    Philipp.   vl. 

otliers  question  the  truth  of  the  story;  491-504).      Ci.  Cliron.   Lauon*(>«t   12; 

but  Louis  of  France,  when  he  invaded  Joh.  do  Oxenwioe,   104-5.      The  ttoiy 

England,    asserted    that    Hubert    had  with  which  Shakespeare  lias  made  us 

made  such  a  speech  at  the  coronation,  familiar  oomos  tlirough  Holinshod  fVom 

Thorn,  ap.  Twysd.  1869.    Soe  Lingard,  R.  of  a^Kgcshallo  (in  I3ouq.  xviii.  97^. 

ii.  296-7 ;  Pauli,  iii.  297.  See  Pauli,  iii.  810-2,  and  an  elaborate 

'  R.  de  Diceto,  706 ;  Pauli,  iii.  304-6.  note  on  Hemingburgh.  i.  232,  who  layt 

*  As  to  the  death  of  Arthur,  tho  chro-  that  John  employed  Potor  do  Mauloy  m 
niclere    differ    greatly.       "  Motlua    sui  the  munlerer. 

exitus  ignomtur,"  says  the  chronicle  of        •»  See  Brial,  in  Bouq.,  Introd.  to  vol. 
Saviguy  (Bouq.  xviii.  351).    Wondovor    xvii. ;  Sismondi,  vi.  234. 
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his  subjects,  Philip  was  enabled  to  wrest  from  him  within  a  few 
months  the  ereat  inheritance  of  RoUo.®    His  matri- 

*  P  1203*4 

'  monial  irregularities,  although  really  as  criminal 
as  those  of  Philip  Augustus,  had  passed  without  censure  from 
the  pope.**  But  he  had  already  been  involved  in  serious  differ- 
ences with  Innocent,  on  account  of  his  disposal  of  sees,  his 
taxation  of  monasteries,  and  other  offences,*  when  a  question  as 
to  the  appointment  of  a  primate  brought  him  into  direct  collision 
with  the  papacy. 

On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Hubert,  in  1205,  the  younger 
monks  of  Canterbury  hastily  assembled  by  night  and  elected 
the  sub-prior,  Begindd,  placed  him  on  the  high  altar,  seated  him 
in  the  archiepiscopal  chair,  and  sent  him  off  to  sue  for  the  pall 
at  Bome,  under  an  obligation  to  keep  his  election  secret  until 
he  should  appear  in  the  pope's  own  presence.^  But  Beginald's 
yanity  was  too  strong  for  this  promise,  and  immediately  on 
landing  in  Flanders  he  proclaimed  his  new  dignity.  When  this 
was  known  in  England,  the  monks— even  those  who  had  elected 
him — became  ashamed  of  their  choice,  and,  in  order  to  disarm 
the  king's  indignation,  they  applied  to  him  for  leave  to  proceed 
to  a  fresh  election.  John  recommended  one  of  his  chief  coun- 
sellors, John  de  Grey,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  was  accordingly 
chosen,  invested  with  the  temporalities  of  the  see,  and  sent  to 
Bome  with  a  statement  on  the  king's  part  that  he  had  been 
unanimously  elected,  and  with  a  protest  against  any  claims 
which  might  be  set  up  in  favour  of  a  rival.'  The  bishops  of  the 
province,  however,  who  had  been  disregarded  in  the  affair,  sent 
envoys  to  assert  their  customary  right  to  a  share  in  the  election ;  ^ 
and  Innocent  saw  in  these  circumstances  an  opportunity  for 
effectually  interfering  with  the  Anglo-Norman  system,  by  which, 
wherever  the  choice  of  bishops  might  nominally  be  lodged,  it 
was  really  in  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.*  He  therefore  dis- 
allowed both  the  elections,  denied  the  claim  of  the  suffragan 
bishops  to  a  share  in  the  appointment  of  their  metropoli- 

«  R.  CogffeBh.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  95  ;  E.  dowry  of  Bichard's  widow,  who  waa  oom- 

Altiflsiod.  ib.  269;  Rigord.  56-7;  Will,  pelled    ''quasi   abj(;cta    et    paupercula 

Armor.  75-6 ;  Philipp.  U.  yii.-yiii. ;  Mar-  mondicare ;"  and  this  was  not  settled 

tin,  iii.  575-5S5 ;  Pauli,  iii.  509-5 H.  until  the  pontificate  of  Honorius.    Epp. 

^  Hurter  tries  to  justify  Innocent  as  vi.  194;  vii.  168;  xiii.  74,  &c.;   Patrol, 

to  this,  i.  484.  ccxvii.  203  ;  Baynald.  1216.  11. 

«  See  <J.  g.  Innoc.  Epp.  v.  160 ;  vi.  68-        '  R.  Wendov.  iii.  183-4. 
70,73;  viii.  5,&c.;  B.  Hoved.  458. 464 ;        «  Ib.  184;  Innoc.  Ep.  ix.  34;  Pauli. 

R.  Coggesh.  860-4.  866 ;  Pauli,  iii.  329-  iii.  319. 

332.     One  subject  of  frequent  remon-        ^  B.  Wend.  iii.  186.  See  above,  p.  219. 
stianoe  was  John's  refusal  to  pay  the       *  lQett»  iL  452,  seqq. ;  Pauli.  iii.  321. 
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tan,*  and  desired  that  fifteen  monks  of  Christcliurch  should  be 
sent  to  Rome  by  a  certain  day,  as  representatives  of  the  convent, 
to  choose'on  the  spot  an  archbishop  of  his  own  nomination.™  The 
person  whom  the  pope  recommended  was  Stephen  Langton,  an 
Englishman,  who  had  been  his  fellow-student  at  Paris,  and, 
after  having  taught  in  that  university  with  great  distinction,  had 
lately  been  promoted  to  the  cardinalate  of  St.  Chrysogonus."  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  representatives  of  the  Canterbury  monks 
urged  the  necessity  of  the  king's  approval.  Innocent  peremp- 
torily declared  that  such  was  not  the  case  when  an  election  was 
made  at  the  place  of  the  pope's  own  residence ;  and,  with  the 
protest  of  a  single  monk,  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  of  his  can- 
didate, Langton  was  elected  by  the  deputies  of  Christchurch,  and 
was  thereupon  consecrated  by  the  pope.® 

Such  an  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  national  church, 
in  entire  disregard  of  the  crown,  was  wholly  new  in  England, 
and  might  reasonably  have  awakened  the  king's  resentment 
But  tlirough  the  unpopularity  and  folly  of  John,  the  high  repu- 
tation of  Stephen  Langton,  and  the  energy  with  which  Innocent 
carried  out  his  policy,  the  result  was  very  different  from  what  it 
might  otherwise  have  been. 

On  receiving  an  account  of  the  late  proceedings  from  Inno- 
cent, with  a  request  for  his  approval  (although  the  pope  inti- 
mated that  this  was  unnecessary),*^  John  violently  objected  to 
Langton  as  one  who,  although  by  birth  an  English  subject,  was 
personally  unknown  to  him,  and  had  lived  among  his  "  pubb'o 
enemies"  in  France.  He  reminded  the  pope  that  England 
contributed  more  to  the  income  of  the  Roman  church  than  all 
the  other  countries  north  of  the  Alps ;  he  declared  himself  resolved 
to  cany  through  the  promotion  of  the  bishop  of  Norwich,  and, 
in  case  of  the  pope's  refusal,  to  cut  off  all  communication  between 

k  Epp.  viii.  161 ;  ix.  205.  The  author  matter  (v.  158\  The  chronicler  of  An- 
of  the  *  Gesta '  eays  that  Innooent  was  dres  (Dacher.  Spicil.  ii.  839)  was  an  eye- 
inclined  to  favour  the  bishops  until  the  witness.  In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
arguments  on  the  other  side  decided  him  of  this,  Henry  IIL,  in  1232,  told  the 
(131).  But  his  decision  falls  in  suspi-  monks  of  Oanterbury  that  if  any  of 
ciously  with  the  usual  Roman  policy  of  them  should  go  to  Rome  for  an  election, 
depressing  the  episcopal  order.  they   must  not    make    it  without  bis 

"  Geeta,    131;    Hoved.    con  tin.    ap.  leave.      Royal  Letters,  ed.  Shirley,  L 

Bouq.  xviu.  165  ;  R.  Wendover,  iiL  211 ;  406. 
Pauli,  iii.  322-3.  p  Inett,  ii.  406-7;  Pauli.  TV.,  i.  488. 

"  Ep.  ix.  206 :  Gesta,  131 ;  R.  Altiss.  There  were,    however,  examples    else- 

ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  275 ;  Hoved.  contin.,  ib.  where.    Thus  in  1204,  on  a  disputed 

165.    See  Hist.  Litt.  xviii.  51.  election  to  Reims,  Innooent  named  tax 

o  R.  Wendov.  iil  212-3.    Matt.  Paris  archbishop.    Ep.  vii.  116. 
gives  a  somewhat  different  account  of  the        ^  Ep.  ix.  206. 
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his  dominions  and  Rome/  In  the  mean  time  he  turned  his 
rage  against  the  monks  of  Canterbury,  whom  two  of  his  officers, 
with  the  assistance  of  mercenary  soldiers,  ejected  from  Uieir 
convent ;  and  he  seized  their  lands,  together  with  those  belong- 
ing to  the  archbishoprick.  The  monks,  however,  as  had  been 
usual  in  the  case  of  ecclesiastics  driven  from  England  for  oppo- 
sition to  the  royal  will,  found  an  eager  welcome  abroad,  and 
were  entertained  at  St  Bertin's  and  in  other  foreign  monasteries," 
The  pope  continued  the  correspondence  for  some  time.  He  re- 
marked that  John  could  not  well  be  unacquainted  with  Langton's 
character,  inasmuch  as  he  had  congratulated  him  on  his  advance- 
ment to  the  cardinalate,^  and,  in  disregard  both  of  the  king's  threats 
and  of  the  money  with  which  the  English  envoys  were  furnished, 
he  bestowed  the  pall  on  Langton  with  his  own  hands  at  Viterbo." 
Innocent,  after  some  further  exchange  of  letters,*  empowered 
the  bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Worcester  to  interdict  the  king- 
dom of  England,  without  excepting  even  the  churches  of  monastic 
or  military  orders,^  if  John  should  obstinately  refuse  to  hearken 
to  the  admonitions  which  they  were  charged  to  deliver.  On  the 
announcement  of  this,  John  burst  out  into  a  paroxysm  of  rage, 
uttering  violent  abuse  against  the  pope,  with  threats  agiunst  the 
clergy  and  all  who  should  bring  any  message  from  the  Roman 
March  2  ^^^^5  *^^  ^^  drovo  the  bishops  from  his  presence.*  The 
interdict  was  therefore  published  in  Lent,  1208,*  and 
John  met  it  by  putting  his  threats  into  execution.  At  first,  he 
was  disposed  to  deny  the  clergy  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
so  that,  when  a  man  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  priest, 
the  king  exclaimed  ''  He  has  slain  one  of  my  enemies ;  let  him 
go  free."''  But  he  afterwards  changed  his  policy  in  this  respect, 
and  ordered  that  any  one  who  should  outrage  a  derk  should  be 
hanged  on  the  nearest  oak.®    A  general  order  was  issued  for  the 

*  Wendov.  iii.  215-6.  that  rach  a  letter  had  been  addressed  by 

■  Wendov.  iii.  243-4 ;  R.  Hoved.  con-  the  pope  on  hia  election  to  Richard  (Ep. 

tin.  ap.  Bouq.  zix.  165;  Annal.  Waverl.,  i.  206),  who  expressed  his  thanks  for 

AJ).  1207;  Innoc.  Suppl.,  Ep.  118;  St.  the  gift;  (De  Negot.  Imp.  4;,  so  that 

Langton,  in  Wilk.  i.  520 ;  Fior.  Vigom.  M.  Paris  seems  to  be  wrong  in  supposing 

contin.  iii.  167 ;  Job.  Iper.  688 ;  Ghron.  it  written  to  John,  and  the  editor  of  the 

Andrense,  841.  epistles  to  be  wrong  in  repeating  it  (x. 

»  Wendov.  iii.  217,  or  Ep.  x.  219.  218).    See  Hurter,  I  111 ;  Ooxe,  n.  on 

«  Wendov.  iii  213;  Pauli,  iii.  327-8.  Wendover.  iii.  213. 

^  It  was  at  this  time  that,  according        y  Ep.  x.  161. 
to  Matthew  Paris  (223).  Innocent  sent       ■  Innoc.  Ep.  x.  113 ;  R.  Wendov.  iii. 

to  the  king  of  England  a  present  of  221-2 ;  Annal.  Waverl.  a.d.  1208. 
four  rings,  with  a  letter  of  what  Collier        •  Patrol,  ocxvii.  190 ;  Annal.  Waverl. 

(ii.   417)    calls    "Pythagorean,    hiero-  a.d.   1208;    Annal.    Margan.    29,    ed. 

glyphical,  and  visionary  fancies  "  as  to  Luard.  *>  Wendov.  iii.  224. 

Uieir  properties.    But  it  seems  oertain       «  Bymer,  i.  101. 
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banishment  of  all  clergymen  ;  and,  as  many  of  them  wonld  not 
leave  the  country,  it  was  ordered  that  their  property  should  be 
seized,  but  that  enough  to  sustain  life  should  be  allowed  them. 
Severe  measures  were  also  taken  against  the  wives  or  concubines 
of  the  clergy.*  The  bishops  who  had  published  the  interdict 
fled  across  the  sea,  and  were  followed  by  all  their  brethren 
except  those  who  enjoyed  the  king's  favour ;  and  a  chronicler 
strongly  blames  them  for  leaving  their  flocks  to  the  wolf,  while 
they  themselves  lived  *'  in  all  manner  of  delights  "  abroad.*  At 
length.  Peter  des  Roches,  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  the  only 
member  of  his  order  who  remained  in  England,  and  he,  says  a 
chronicler,  remained,  not  as  a  defender  of  the  church,  but  as 
a  minister  of  the  king.*^  The  Cistercians  at  flrst  continued 
to  celebrate  their  rites,  in  neglect  of  the  interdict,  but  were  com- 
pelled by  the  pope  to  refrain ;«  and  when,  at  a  later  time,  some 
other  societies  of  monks  were  allowed  at  the  primate's  intercession 
to  celebrate,  the  Cistercians  were  punished  by  exclusion  fix)m 
this  favour.^  It  was  in  vain  that  the  king's  nephews,  the  duke  of 
Saxony  and  Otho  of  Germany,  entreated  him  to  make  peace 
with  the  church;*  but,  although  the  sufferings  of  the  English 
during  the  time  of  the  interdict  were  great,  they  were  far  less 
severe  than  the  misery  which  had  lately  been  produced  by  a 
like  sentence  in  France.  For  it  was  found  impossible  to  enforce 
the  interdict  in  all  its  rigour  ;  ^  the  nobles,  who  at  other  times 
stoutly  opposed  the  crown,  had  no  wish  to  see  the  hierarchy 
supreme,  and  even  among  the  clergy  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
of  nationality.  And  thus  it  was  that,  while  the  powerful  and 
able  Philip  Augustus  was  reduced  to  submission  by  an  interdict 
in  seven  months,  the  weak,  pusillanimous  and  unpopular  John 
was  able  to  hold  out  against  the  pressure  of  a  like  censure  for 
upwards  of  six  years,  even  although  an  excommunication  of  his 
person  was  added  to  the  general  sentence."*  In  1209  the  bishops 
of  London,  Ely,  Worcester,  and  Arras  were  authorised  to  pro- 

*  Wendov.  iii.  223 ;  Annal.  Waverl.  evidently  felt  a  diflSculty  as  to  the  best 

A.D.  1208 ;  Lingard,  iii.  318.  way  of  dealing  with  so  powerful  a  body 

«  Wendov.  iii.  224.  as  the  Cistercians. 

'  Hoved.  Contin.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  166.  *  Annal.  Wav.  a.d.  1208. 

f  See  Flor.  Vig.  contin.  ii.  168 ;  Pa-  ^  Wendover  seems  to  have  somewhat 

trol.  ccxv.  1456.    Tlie  general  chapter  exaggerated  the  effect  of  it,  iii.  222.  See 

of  the  order  in  1208  put  all  the  Oister-  Mr.  Coxe's  note  there.    Various  relaxa- 

cian  abbots  in  England,  except  three,  to  tions  were  gradually  allowed.    See  Oog- 

a  slight  penance  for  having  obeyed  the  gesh.  in  Bouq.  xviii.  106 ;  Innoc.  Epp. 

interdict.    Mart.  Thes.  iv.  1806.  Suppl.  136;  Annal. Theokeeb.  1209, 1212. 

»»  Wendov.  iii.  226;    Innoc.  Epp.  xi.  ^  Flor.  Vig.  Contin.,  171;   Faub*,  iiL 

214,  235,  259,  260 ;  xu.  9-10.   The  pope  857 ;  see  Milman.  iv.  13. 
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nounce  the  anathema;''  but  they  did  not  venture  into  England 
for  the  purpose,  and  John  took  all  possible  means  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  letters  conveying  the  sentence,  as  it  was  con- 
aidered  that  a  formal  delivery  of  such  a  document  was  necessary 
to  its  taking  effect®  But  reports  of  the  excommunication 
reached  England,  and  were  acted  on  by  the  more  scrupulous  of 
the  ecclesiastics  who  remained  in  the  couptry.  Geoffrey,  arch- 
deacon of  Norwich,  resigned  a  judgeship  in  the  Exchequer  on 
the  ground  that  he  could  not  serve  an  excommunicated  sovereign ; 
whereupon  he  was  imprisoned,  loaded  with  a  leaden  cope,  and 
scantily  fed ;  and  under  these  severities  he  died.*  Hugh  of 
Wells,  a  royal  chaplain  who  was  much  employed  in  the  king's 
affairs,^  having  been  elected  to  the  bishoprick  of  Lincoln,  in 
1209,  obtained  leave  to  go  abroad  that  he  might  be  consecrated 
by  the  archbishop  of  Bouen ;  but  on  landing  in  France,  he  took 
his  way  to  Pontigny,  where  Langton,  like  his  predecessor 
Becket,  had  found  a  refuge,  and  there  he  received  consecration 
from  the  banished  primate.  In  punishment  of  this,  the  revenues 
of  Lincoln  were  confiscated,  and  the  bishop  was  compelled  to 
remain  in  exile.'  In  the  mean  time  John  endeavoured  to  obtain 
supplies  of  money  by  taxing  the  monasteries  excessively,  and 
the  Cistercians,  as  they  were  longest  spared,  had  at  last  to  pay 
heavily  in  proportion."  In  1210,  the  pope  absolved  all  John's 
subjects  from  their  oath  of  fealty  ;*  and  it  is  said  that  the  king, 
on  his  part,  endeavoured  to  strengthen  himself  by  sending  a 
mission  to  seek  an  alliance  with  the  Mahometans  of  Africa." 

In  1212  Langton  went  to  Bome,  in  company  with  the  bishops 
of  London  and  Ely,  to  represent  to  the  pope  the  crimes  of  John 
against  the  church,  and  the  sufferings  which  the  bishops  and 
clergy  had  endured.  Indignant  that  his  spiritual  thunders  should 
have  been  spent  so  long  without  effect.  Innocent  resolved  to 
employ  means  of  another  kind,  and  the  archbishop  on  his  return 
to  France  was  authorised  to  pronounce  the  deposition  of  John, 
and  to  invite  Philip  Augustus  to  an  invasion  of  England,  pro- 
mising to  all  who  shoxild  take  part  in  this  enterprise  the  privileges 

»  Innoc  Epp.  xi.  211.  221 ;  xii.  57 ;  Wendov.  iii.  235 ;  Trivet  a.d.  1210. 

Snppl.  115  ;  Wendov.  iii  229.  *  Wendov.  iii.  237. 

0  Hurter,  ii.  193 ;  Bchrockh,  xxvi.  *  This  is  positively  aflBrmcd  by  Mat- 
297.  thew  Paris,  who  tells  tlie  story  aa  if  on 

p  Wendov.  iii.  229.    See  Foes,  ii.  244.    the  authority  of  one  of  the  envoys  (Wen- 

1  Wondover  is  wrong  in  sj^eaking  of  dov.  v.  167-172).  But  it  is  probably  an 
liim  as  chancellor.    Foes,  ii.  512.  invention  of  the  St.  Alban's  monks.  See 

»  Wendov.  iii  238  ;  Hurter,  ii.  193-4.     Lingard,  iii.  325  ;  Milm.  iv.  IG ;  Pauli, 
"  Hoved.  ContixL  ap.  Bouq.  xviii  1G6 ;    iii  882. 
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of  Crusaders.*  Philip  eagerly  caught  at  the  hope  of  adding 
England  to  the  territories  which  he  had  already  wrested  from 
John;  the  crusade  was  resolved  on  at  a  national  Aprils, 
assembly  at  Soissons,  and  preparations  were  made  for  ^'^^^' 
a  speedy  and  formidable  descent  on  England,  while  John 
endeavoured  to  prepare  for  meeting  it  by  assembling  a  fleet  at 
Portsmouth,  and  an  army  on  Barham  Downs,  near  Canterbury/ 
John's  superstitious  mind  had  been  much  alarmed  by  a  prophecy 
of  one  Peter,  a  hermit  of  Pontefract  or  Wakefield,  that  he  would 
cease  to  reign  before  Ascension  Day,  the  anniversary  of  his 
coronation ;  and  this  prediction,  with  others  of  the  same 
person,  or  feigned  in  his  name,  had  become  generally  current, 
and  had  produced  a  strong  impression  on  the  people,  although 
Peter,  on  bemg  questioned  by  the  king,  professed  himself  unable 
to  explain  in  what  manner  the  fulfilment  was  to  take  place." 
While  men's  minds  were  in  general  alarm,  and  while  the 
forces  on  either  side  were  mustering,  Pandulf,  a  Roman  sub- 
deacon*  of  great  experience  in  afiairs,  arrived  in  England,  with 
two  knights  of  the  Temple,  and  had  a  meeting  with 
the  king  at  Dover.  They  represented  to  him  the 
imminent  danger  in  which  he  was  from  enemies  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  and  Pandulf  suggested  that  there  was  but  one  way  of  safety 
possible — ^namely,  through  reconciliation  with  the  church — 
through  resigning  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  to  St. 
Peter,  and  consenting  to  hold  them  in  vassalage,  and  on 
condition  of  a  yearly  tribute,  under  the  Roman  see.''  To  this 
proposal — not  the  less  degrading  because  in  other  kingdoms  and 
in  other  circumstances  some  similar  tenure  had  been  admitted 
in  consideration  of  special  benefits  or  privileges® — John  was  fain 
to  consent.  He  promised  to  submit  to  the  pope'sjudgmentasto 
all  the  matters  which  had  caused  his  excommunication; 
to  recall  the  banished  bishops  and  clergy,  and  to  pay  them  a 
compensation  for  their  losses ;  and  on  the  eve  of  Ascension  Day, 
at  a  house  of  the  Templars  near  Dover,  he  formally  yielded  up 

«  Wendov.  iii.  241-2  ;Pduli,  Hi.  3(54-5.  Waverl.   a.d.  1212;   Chron.  Laneioott, 

y  Rymer.  i.  104 ;  Wendov.  iii.  245-6 ;  pp.  5-6.)  is  probably  an  invention,  see 

Pauli.  iii.  370-1.  Pauli,  ill  365.       »»  Wondov.  240,  246-8. 

»  Wendov.  iiL   240;  Hoved.  Oontin.        «  Pauli.  iii.  376;   Martincau,  394-a 

ap.  Bonq.  xviii.  168-9.  Tbc  continner  of  Hoveden  dcfemls  it 

■  He  was  not  a  canlinal,  nor  a  legato  on  account  of  John's  difBcuIties,  ••  licet 

(Ling^nrd,  ii.  .3.38.    Tliat   the  story  of  id  multis   ignominioaum  videretur,    ci 

an  intfr\-icw  between  Pandulf  and  John  enorme  servitutis  jugum"  (Bouq.  xviii 

at  Xortliampton  in  August  1212   Annal.  171 ).    Comp.  Lingard,  ii  331-3 ;  Hook, 

Burton.  209,  soqq.  ed.  Luard ;   Annal.  ii.  61H-6. 
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the  crowns  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  did  homage  for  bis 
kingdoms  to  the  papal  envoy .^  The  Yorkshire  hermit's  pro- 
phecy was  popularly  regarded  as  fulfilled;  and,  whether  in 
acknowledgment  or  in  denial  of  its  truth,  John  caused  Peter  and 
his  son  to  be  dragged  at  the  tails  of  horses  from  Corfe  Castle 
(where  he  had  imprisoned  them)  to  Wareham,  and  there  to  be 
hanged.®  The  interdict  was  relaxed,  and  Pandulf,  on  his  return 
to  France,  charged  Philip  in  the  pope's  name  to  refrain  from 
carrying  out  his  designs  against  England,  as  the  king  had 
become  the  vassal  of  St.  Peter.  Philip  indignantly  exclaimed 
against  the  pope  for  having  lured  him  by  deceitful  hopes  to  incur 
vast  trouble  and  expense  in  preparing  for  the  expedition  which 
his  representative  had  now  forbidden.'  In  the  mean  time  John 
summoned  his  liegemen  to  attend  him  on  an  expedition  into 
Poitou,  and,  on  their  hesitating  to  comply,  under  the  pretext 
that  he  was  not  yet  formally  absolved,*^  he  invited  Langton 
and  the  other  banished  bishops  to  return.^  The  primate  was 
received  with  great  honour,  and  on  St.  Margaret's  Day, 

°  ^  'in  Winchester  Cathedral,  the  king  swore  in  his  pre- 
sence to  do  justice  in  his  courts  to  all  men,  to  keep  the  ancient 
laws,  (especially  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor,)  to  restore  all 
church  property,  and  to  compensate  the  owners  for  all  that  they 
had  lost.*  With  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  all  remaining  diffi- 
culties, as  well  as  to  the  preaching  of  a  crusade,  and  summoning 
a  general  council,  Nicolas,  cardinal  bishop  of  Tusculum,  arrived 
in  England  as  legate  about  Michaelmas ;  and  at  a  council  which 
was  held  at  St.  Paul's  in  October,  John  again  went  tlirough  the 
humiliation  of  doing  homage  for  his  kingdom  to  the  representa- 
tive of  Eome,  and  paid  the  first  portion  of  the  stipulated  tribute.^ 

In  the  beginning  of  February,  1214,  John  set  out  for  his 
campaign  in  Poitou,   where  his  army  met  with  considerable 

*  Innoc  Epp.  xvi.  76-81, 134  ;  Annal.        '  Wendov.  iii.  256. 

Waverl.  a.d.  1213 ;  Wendov.  iii.  248-255.  '  Will.  Annor.  ap.  Bouq.  90 ;  Wendov. 

The  yearly  tribute  was  to  be  5000  marks,  iii.  259. 

of  which  300  were  for  Ireland.    Rymer,  ^  Rymer,  i.  112.    The  outlawry  of  the 

i.  111-2.    Matthew  Paris  inserts  in  Wen-  clergy  was  revoked,  ib.  113.    For  some 

dover's  narrative  a  story  that  Pandulf  correspondence  between   the  king  and 

trod  under  foot  some  money  which  the  the  archbishop  during  the  intcrdiot,  see 

king  offered  as  the  earnest  of  his  subjec-  Dacher.  Spidl.  iii.  568-9. 

tion,    '*  archiepiscopo  dolente  et  recla-  *  Wendov.  iii.  260-1 ;  Hoved.  contin. 

mante"  (Wendov.  ui.  255 ;  v.  165).  But  171 ;  Annal.  Waverl.  a.d.  1213.     As  to 

this  is  generally  disbelieved,  more  cspe-  the  observance  of  the  termsi  see  Innoc. 

cinlly  as  the  archbishop  was  not  yet  in  Epp.  xv.  236-9. 

England.    See  Milman,  iv.  24.  ^  Rymer,  i.   115,  119;  Wendov.  iii. 

•  Hoved.  contin.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  171 ;  275, 
Wendov.  iii.  255. 
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success.™  But  he  was  recalled  by  the  tidings  of  the  great  victory 
gained  by  Philip  at  Bouvines,  where  among  Otho's  juiy  27, 
allies  was  a  large  force  of  English  under  the  Earl  of  ^^^'^^ 
Salisbury,  who  himself  was  struck  down  and  taken  prisoner  by 
the  martial  bishop  Philip  of  Beauvais."  On  hearing  of  this 
defeat,  John  passionately  exclaimed  that  since  his  reconciliation 
with  God  and  the  church  everything  had  gone  ill  with  him.® 

The  removal  of  the  interdict  was  delayed  by  negotiations  as 
to  the  indemnity  which  was  to  be  paid  to  the  clergy.  But  Inno- 
cent was  now  disposed  to  take  part  with  his  new  vassal,^  and 
the  legate  Nicolas  disgusted  the  English  clergy  by  insisting  on 
a  compromise  which  was  far  short  of  their  demands.**  When 
this  had  at  length  been  settled,  the  interdict  was  for- 
mally taken  oflf  on  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  day,  1214.'  '^'^'  ^^' 

The  barons  of  England  felt  deeply  the  degradation  which 
John's  abject  submission  to  the  pope  had  inflicted  on  them  and 
on  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  his  long  misgovemment,  his  reck- 
less indulgence  in  excesses  of  tyranny  and  lust,  had  excited 
a  general  desire  for  the  privileges  and  the  control  of  settled  law." 
It  w««  therefore  resolved  to  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  king's 
solemn  promise  to  observe  the  laws  of  King  Edward ;  and  in  this 
movement  the  primate  took  the  lead,  with  the  intention  of  guiding 
it  according  to  equity  and  to  written  right.  At  a  meeting  held  at 
St  Paul's,  London,  in  August,  1213,  he  announced  to  the  assem- 
bled nobles  that  he  had  found  a  charter  of  liberties,  granted  by 
Henry  I.  at  his  coronation,  and  confirmed  by  Henry  11. ;  and  on 
this  it  was  determined  by  the  bishops  and  barons  that  they 
would  take  their  stand.'  The  spiritual  and  the  lay  chiefe  swore 
to  support  each  other  in  the  attempt,  and  the  compact  was 
renewed  in  a  later  meeting  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's.^  It  was  in 
vain  that  the  legate  Nicolas  threw  all  his  influence  into  the 
opposite  scale ;  that  the  king  raged,  and  swore  never  to  consent 
to  a  claim  of  liberties  which  would  reduce  him  to  the  condition 

™  Wendov.  iii.  285;  Panli,  iii.  394.  •  Annal.  Waverl.  a,d.  1215.    A  Tours 

n  See  above,  pp.  234,  304 ;  Hurter,  ii.  chronicler,  however,  may  be  suspected 

571 ;  Pauli,  iii.  405.  of  exaggerating  his  misdeeds — "Quasi 

o  Wendov.  iii.  292.  alter  Herodes,  a  bimatu  et  infra  pueroB 

p  See  Epp.  xvi.  134-5.  occidcbat,  alios  ezcoriabat . . .  alios  in 

fl  Innoc.  Epp.  xvi.  79-83,  133,  164 ;  aquis  calentibus  buUire  faciebat,  alios, 

guppl.  198 ;  Annal.  Waverl.  a.d.  1213 ;  fame  afflictos,  socios  et  eiiam  semetipsos 

Wendov.  iii.  270,  275,  284 ;  Hoved.  con-  devorare   et    comedcre    faciebat,"    &c. 

tin.  ap.    Bouq.  xviii.   172 ;    Pauli,  iii.  Mart  Coll.  Ampl.  v.  1050. 

38G-9.  *  Wendov.  iii.  263;  Lingard,  ii.  336; 

'  Wendov.  iU.  276,  284.    See  Rymer,  Pauli,  iii.  384-5. 

i.  122.  "  Wendov.  iii.  266,  294. 
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of  a  slave;  that  he  tried  to  detach  the  bishops  from  their 
alliance  with  the  barons  by  offering  entire  freedom  of  election  to 
sees;  that  he  took  the  eross  at  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of 
London,  in  order  to  secure  the  privileges  of  a  Crusader ;  that  he 
surrounded  himself  with  foreign  mercenary  soldiers.*  He  found 
himself  deserted  by  all  but  the  nobles  of  his  court ;  the  barons 
pressed  steadily  onwards,  possessed  themselves  of  the  capital,  and 
on  the  15th  of  June,  1215,  extorted  from  the  kiug  at  Kunny- 
mede  the  signature  of  the  Great  Charter — a  document  intended 
to  record  with  unquestionable  certainty,  and  thereby  to  secure, 
the  rights  to  which  English  subjects  were  already  entitled  on  the 
ground  of  earlier  laws,  with  such  new  provisions  as  were  neces- 
sary to  counteract  new  dangers  and  usurpations/  In  the  first 
article  of  this  it  is  declared,  with  a  reference  to  the  king's 
"  spontaneous  "  grant  of  freedom  of  election,  that  "  the  Church 
of  England  shall  be  free,  and  shall  have  her  rights  entire  and 
her  liberties  miinjured." " 

John  reckoned  on  evading  his  obligations  under  the  pretext 
that,  as  the  pope  was  now  suzerain  of  England,  the  charter  could 
have  no  validity  without  his  consent*  It  is  said  that  Innocent, 
on  hearing  of  the  meeting  at  Kunnymede,  burst  out  into  an  indig- 
nant exclamation,  swearing  by  St  Peter  to  punish  the  barons 
for  attempting  to  dethrone  a  king  who  had  taken  the  badge  of  a 
Crusader,  and  had  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  Church  ;^  and  on  the  24th  of  August  he  issued  a  bull  by 
which  he  condemned  and  annulled  the  charter,  released  all  men 
from  their  obligations  to  observe  it,  and  severely  censured  the 
English  primate  for  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  extorting  it 
from  the  king.®  Against  Langton,  in  whom  he  had  expected  to 
find  a  submissive  instrument  of  Rome,  Innocent  was  especially 
provoked,  not  only  by  his  political  conduct,  but  by  his  op- 
position to  the  legate  Nicolas,  whose  claims  as  to  patronage 
and  other  matters  had  frequently  clashed  with  the  ancient 
privileges  of  Canterbury.*    The   Bishop  of  Winchester,   the 

»  WiU.  Annor.  ap.  Bouq.  xvii.  108;  firmation  wa8toboaflked(Rymer,i.l26). 

Wondov.    iii.   298  ;    LiDgaxd,   ii.    344 ;  Innocent  oonfirmod  this.    Supplem.  Ep. 

Pauli,  iii.  414-5.  107. 

y  Wcndov.  iii.  300-2 ;  Hurter,  ii.  609 ;  •  W.  Armor,  ap.  Bonq.  rni.  108-9. 

Lingard,  iii.  349 ;  Pauli,  iii.  423-4.  *»  Wendov.  iii.  323.    John  had  com- 

»  Rymer,  i.  131-2.      John  had  pro-  plained  to  the  pope  (Rymer,  129,  138), 

mised  freedom  of  election  on  condition  and  Innocent  had  written  some  letters 

that  tlie  kingr's  leave  should  first  be  in  his  behalf.    Suppl.  Epp.  108,  197. 

asked.    If  it  wore  not  granted,  the  eleo-  «  Kymer,  i.  135-U ;  Wendov.  iii.  323-9. 

lion  might  go  on;  but  tho  royal  con-  ^  Ep.  xii.  138;    Wendov.  iii.  278-9; 
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Abbot  of  Eeading,  and  Pandulf^  who  about  this  time  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  Noi-wich,  were  charged  to  pronounce  March, 
an  excommunication  against  all  who  should  oppose  ^^^^' 
the  king,  and  to  suspend  any  prelate  who  should  refuse  to  pub- 
lish the  sentence.®  Langton  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for 
the  Lateran  Council  when  he  received  notice  from  the  commis* 
sioners  that  he  was  suspended  by  the  pope's  command/  But, 
while  professing  obedience  to  the  papal  authority,  he  declared 
that  the  order  had  been  issued  on  false  information,  declined  to 
publish  it  until  he  should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  conferring 
with  the  pope,  and  proceeded  on  his  way  to  the  council.*  At 
that  great  assembly  John  had  his  representatives,  who  dwelt  on 
the  primate's  alleged  offences,  and  the  pope  declared  himself 
unreservedly  for  the  king.  Excommunication  was  denounced 
against  all  who  should  oi)pose  John  ;^  Langton  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  Innocent  for  having  taken  part  with  the  barons,  and 
for  having  disregarded  the  notice  of  suspension ;  and  the  election 
of  his  brother  Simon  to  York  was  disallowed  in  favour  of  the 
king's  nominee,  Walter  do  Grey,  Bishop  of  Worcester.*  The 
primate's  suspension  was  removed  in  February,  1216,  but  with 
the  condition  that  he  should  not  return  to  England  until  peace 
should  have  been  concluded  between  the  king  and  the  barons^  by 
a  party  of  whom  Louis,  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  France,  had 
been  invited  into  England,  as  the  only  means  of  successfully 
opi)osing  the  foreign  mercenaries  whom  John  kept  in  his  pay.* 
Louis  had  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity,  in  defiance  of 
solemn  and  repeated  warnings  and  threats  from  the  pope's  legate, 
Gualo™ — alleging  that  John  had  never  been  rightful  king,  that 
ho  had  been  condemned  for  the  murder  of  his  nephew,  that  he 
had  violated  his  coronation-oath,  that  his  surrender  of  the  king- 
dom was  void,  because  unsanctioned  by  the  barons ; "  and  England 
was  for  a  time  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  three  foreign  armies — 
the  French,  the  Scots,  who  took  the  opportunity  to  break  in 
on  the  north,  and  the  king's  Brabangons,  or  mercenaries.® 

Iloved.  contin.  ap.   Bouq.   xviii.   373 ;  ii.  624 ;  Pauli,  iii.  449,  450. 

Tauli.  iii.  388-9.    Nicolas  bad  beoti  ro-  ^  Wcndov.  iii.  360;  Shirley,  Pref.  to 

called  ill  1214  on   account  of  his  ex-  Letters    of    Hon.   III.,  vol.   i.   p.   xvi. 

cesses  in  his  ofHco.    Uoved.  contin.  1.  c ;  Langton   did    not    rctom   until    1218. 

I'auli,  iii.  410.  Trivet.  203. 

«  Uymer,  i.  138.                '  lb.  139.  ">  W.  Annor.  119;  11.  Hovcd.  contin. 

«  Wendov.  iii.  336,  340  ;  Hoved.  con-  177 ;  Wetidov.  iii.  364-5. 

tin.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  177;  K.  Coggesh.  "  Wendov.  I.e. ;  Thorn,  ap.  Twyeden 

109-1 10 ;  Innoc.  Kpp.  Supplem.  205-6.  1868-9 ;  Uymer,  i.  140. 

»»  K.  Coggesh.  110.  o  Ii.  Coggesh.  109;  Wondov.  iii.  351. 

'  Wendov.  iii.  333-346,  349;  Hurter,  Tho  annaliit  of  Waverley,  a.d.  1215, 
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In  the  mean  time,  Innocent  endeavoured  to  support  John  by 
spiritual  denunciations'*  against  his  chief  opponents,  and  by 
interdicting  the  city  of  London,  which  took  part  with  the 
invaders.  But  these  sentences  were  generally  disregarded,  and 
Jojm  at  his  death  on  October  16th,  1216  (three  months  after  that 
of  Innocent),  left  to  a  boy  only  nine  years  old  a  kingdom  of 
which  the  soil  was  in  great  part  occupied  by  a  foreign  invader.*^ 

VI.  In  his  dealings  with  the  less  considerable  states  of  Chris- 
tendom, Innocent  displayed  the  same  lofty  conception  of  his 
authority,  the  same  vigour  and  firmness  in  asserting  it,  the  same 
skill  in  finding  opportunities  for  intervention,  which  we  have 
seen  in  his  policy  toward  the  empire,  France,  and  England. 
Thus,  in  Hungary,  he  took  advantage  of  a  disturbed  succession, 
when,  on  the  death  of  Bela  UL,  Andrew  employed  against  his 
brother  Emmerich  the  forces  which  he  had  raised  as  if  for  a 
crusade;  and  the  pope,  by  persuading  the  rivals  to 
'lay  down  their  arms,  while  he  restored  peace  to  the 
country,  established  his  own  spiritual  sway/ 

In.  the  Christian  kingdoms  of  Spain,  he  benefited  by  the  irre- 
gular marriages  of  sovereigns,  which  placed  them  at  his  mercy 
for  the  employment  of  spiritual  punishments,  such  as  interdict 
and  anathema,  and  compelled  them  to  submit  to  his  decisions.^ 
The  reigning  family  of  Aragon  had  risen  from  being  counts  of 
Barcelona  to  a  degree  of  importance  which  seemed  to  warrant 
the  assumption  of  the  royal  title;  but  they  had  never  been 
crowned,  and  the  young  King  Peter  resolved  to  seek  the  papal 
confirmation  of  his  dignity.  In  1204  he  received  the  crown 
from  Innocent's  hands  in  the  church  of  St.  Pancras  without  the 
walls  of  Eome,  and  then,  accompanying  the  pope  to  St.  Peter's, 
he  laid  his  crown  and  sceptre  on  the  altar.  Having  thus 
ofiered  his  kingdom  to  St.  Peter,  he  was  reinvested  in  it  by  the 
symbol  of  the  sword,  and  promised  to  hold  it  as  a  fief  of  tlie 
apostolic  see,  paying  a  yearly  tribute,  and  granting  entire  free- 
dom of  election  to  bishopricks  and  abbacies,  for  the  disposal  of 

calls  the  mercenariee  "  barbari  alieni-  <»  Wendov.  iii.  354-7 ;  Pauli,  iii.  455- 

gcnaoquo."    Matthew  Paris  says  that  tlie  466.      The  Tours   chronicler  (already 

English  threw  the  blame  of  their  cmel-  quoted  p.  315)  tells  a  strange  story  fia 

tios  on  the  pope,  with  whom  John  was  to  the  disappearance  of  John  s  body, 

leagued.     Wendov.  ed.  Coxe,  v.  197-8.  1057. 

V  I  lis  letter  forbidding  Louis  to  invade  '  Hurter,  i.  204-8, 295, 049.  See  p.  295. 

England  is  lost ;  but  the  substance  of  it  •  See  Epp.  i.  92-3 ;  ii.  75  ;  vi.  80 ;  vii. 

is  preserved  in  the  index.    Bee  Patrol.  94,  &c. ;  Gesto,  58 ;  Raynald.  1199. 40-1 ; 

ccxvi.  994.  Hurter,  L  195-7.  289.  641 ;  ii.  66-7,  &c. 
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which  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  had  until  then  been  neces- 
sary.* On  returning  home,  Peter  found  that  his  concessions  to 
Rome  had  excited  some  discontent  among  his  subjects ;  but  the 
compact  was  observed,  and,  although  Peter  himself,  as  we  shall 
see,  was  drawn  into  opposition  to  the  cause  which  the  pope 
sanctioned  in  the  religious  war  of  southern  France,  it  was  not 
from  any  want  of  loyalty  to  the  papacy,  but  from  sympathy  with 
his  own  relations  and  allies,  for  whom  he  had  interceded  with 
Innocent  in  vain. 

Innocent  earnestly  exerted  himself  to  persuade  the  Christians 
of  Spain  to  peace  among  themselves,  and  to  combination 
against  their  Moslem  enemies.^  When  a  great  invasion  from 
Africa,  under  the  Miramolin  Mahomet  el  Nazir,  was  threat- 
ened in  1211,  he  authorised  the  raising  of  a  crusading  force  from 
other  countries  for  the  assistance  of  the  Spanish  Christians,  and 
instituted  solemn  prayers  at  Home  for  the  success  of  their  arms.* 
In  1212  the  invaders  were  overthrown  by  the  kings  of  Aragon 
and  Castillo,  with  their  allies,  in  the  battle  of  Navas  de  Tolosa — 
a  victory  which  recalls  that  of  Charles  Martel  at  Poitiers  by  its 
greatness  both  in  itself  and  in  its  results,  inasmuch  as  it  for  ever 
delivered  Europe  from  the  fear  of  invasion  on  the  side  of  Africa.^ 
In  acknowledgment  of  the  pope's  assistance,  the  victors  sent  the 
banner  and  the  lance  of  the  Saracen  leader  to  be  hung  up  in  St 
Peter's;  and  a  solemn  thanksgiving  was  there  celebrated,  in 
which  the  King  of  Castillo's  report  of  the  victory  was  publicly 
read,  and  the  pope  addressed  the  assembled  multitude  on  the 
deliverance  which  had  been  wrought  for  Christendom." 

In  Portugal,*  in  Scotland,^  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,** 
and  in  Poland,*  the  vigilance  and  the  vigour  of  Innocent's 

«  Gcsta  Innoc.  120-1 ;  Geata  Comitum  Annal.  Waverl.  a.d.  1212 ;  Hnrter,  ii. 

Barcinon.  ap.  Bouqaet,  xix.  232 ;  Hur-  447-8.    King  Alfonso  of  Castille,  in  a 

ter,  i.  644-0.  letter  to  the  pope,  raises  the  Ices  of  the 

"  Ep.  XV.  15 ;  Horter,  ii.  435.  infidels  to  100,000,  and  diminishes  that 

«  Epp.  xiv.  154-5 ;  Hurtcr,  ii.  438.  of  the  Christians  to  25  or  30.    The  only 

y  The  reports  of  the  number  of  slain  drawback  to  the  victory  is,  he  says,  that 

differ  greatly  from  each   other,  while  so  few  have  earned  tlie  glory  of  miu^yrs. 

they  agree  in  representing  the  loss  on  Innoc.  Ep.  xv.  182. 

the  two  sides  as  vastly  unequal.    Beren-  ■  Ep.  xv,  183 ;  W.  Armor,  ap.  Bouq. 

garia,  queen  of  Leon,  writes  to  the  queen  xvii.  8G  ;  Hurter,  ii.  450. 

of  France  that  70,000  men  and  15,000  •  Epp.  i.  99,  448-9,  &c.;   Hurter,  ii. 

women  were  killed  on  the  side  of  the  197-9,  379,  382,  413. 

infidels,   while  the   Christian   loss  was  •>  Epp.  i.  218;  xv.  121. 

about  200    (Bouq.  xix.  255).    Arnold,  '^  Gesta,  59 ;  Ep.  viii.  192,  Ac;  Rjiy- 

arclibisliop  of  Narbonne  (notorious  in  nald.  1198.  71 ;   Hurter,  i.  200,  382-4, 

the  Albigensian  war),  himself  an  eye-  5.')3;  ii.  07,  129,  seqq. 

witness,  makes  tlie  numbers  60,000  and  '^  Hurter,  ii.  133-140. 

50  or  less  respOctively   (ib.   253).    Cf. 
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administration  made  themselves  felt,  in  inculcating  the  obliga- 
tions of  Christian  morality  and  religion,  as  well  as  in  asserting 
the  pretensions  of  the  Boman  see.  In  countries  where  the 
claims  of  the  Greek  Church  conflicted  with  those  of  the  Latin, 
he  laboured  to  secure  the  allegiance  of  the  princes  and  of  their 
people  to  St,  Peter;  but,  although  he  was  successful  in  Dal- 
matia,®  and  in  Bulgaria,  where  he  conferred  the  title  of  king  on 
the  barbarian  prince  Joannicius,'it  was  in  vain  that  he  attempted 
to  conciliate  the  Kussians  by  the  offer  of  a  similar  dignity,  with 
the  power  of  St.  Peters  sword.  "Has  your  master  a  weapon 
like  this  ?  "  said  the  Kussian  prince  Eoman  to  the  papal  envoy, 
laying  his  hand  on  his  own  sword — "  K  so,  he  may  dispose  of 
kingdoms  and  cities ;  but  so  long  as  I  carry  this  on  my  thigh,  I 
need  no  other."  '  And  when  the  overtures  were  renewed  after 
the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople,  the  Kussians  continued 
obstinately  to  hold  to  the  Greek  patriarch  who  had  established 
himself  at  Nicaea.^ 

With  Armenia  Linocent  was  drawn  into  particular  communi- 
cation by  the  connexion  of  the  Crusaders  with  tliat  couutiy. 
The  differences  of  doctrine  and  usages  which  had  divided  the 
churches  were  smoothed  over ;  the  Armenian  patriarch  accepted 
a  pall  from  Bome,  and  promised  to  appear  either  in  person  or  by 
deputy  at  councils  convoked  by  the  pope,  and  to  send  a  represen- 
tative to  Bome  every  fifth  year.* 

Vn.  The  state  of  the  Latin  kingdom  in  the  East  engaged  the 
attention  of  Innocent  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  pontificate. 
The  late  attempt  at  a  crusade  had  not  only  failed  of  its  object, 
but  had  thrown  discredit  on  the  Western  nations  which  had  been 
concerned  in  it.  Even  before  the  Germans  had  relinquished 
the  expedition,  the  pope  endeavoured  to  stir  up  fresh  volunteers 
to  take  their  place  in  fighting  the  infidels.^  He  attempted,  by 
correspondence  with  the  emperor  and  with  the  patriarch,  to 
draw  the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  into  a  new  enterprise  for  the 
common  cause  of  Christendom ;  ^  and  in  the  last  days  of  the 
year  1199,  he  issued  letters  summoning  the  West  to  the  dcliver- 

•  Raynald.  1199.  55-8.  43-8;  viii.  1.  2.  219,  220;  xii.  41 ;  xvi. 

'Epp.  ii.  266;  v.  115;   vi.  142;  viL  2-7,    &c. ;    Gesta,    109-119;    Raynald. 

1-12;  Gesta,  65,73.76;  Hurter.  i.  311-  1199.  65,  seqq.;  Hurter,  i.  304,  seqq.. 

3,  653-8 ;  ii.  507.    See  p.  338.  661. 

K  Stmlil,  Kirchengesch.  von  Russland,  ■«  Ep.  i.  302. 

i.  199,  Halle.  1830.  "See   Epp.   i.   353-4;    ii.    208-21.3; 
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»  Epp.  ii.  217,  seqq.,  253-5,  259;  v.  251,  &c 
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ance  of  the  Holy  Land.**  He  bound  himself  and  the  cardinals  to 
give  a  tenth  of  their  income  towards  the  cost  of  the  expedition  ; 
from  other  ecclesiastics  a  fortieth  at  least  was  required.®  For 
the  Cistercians  and  Praemonstratensians,  the  Carthusians,  and 
the  order  of  Grammont,  the  demand  was  only  a  fiftieth ;  but 
the  Cistercians  pleaded  the  privileges  granted  by  former  popes, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  threatening  vision  of  their  patroness,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  terrified  the  pope  into  exempting  them  from  all 
contribution,  except  their  prayers  for  the  success  of  the  crusade^ 
The  old  privileges  of  Crusaders  were  renewed  and  extended ; 
and  this,  we  are  told  by  Villehardouin,  was  an  inducement  which 
persuaded  many  to  take  the  cross.^  But  the  legates  and  the 
preachers  who  were  sent  to  publish  the  crusade  in  various 
countries,  found  in  general  a  lack  of  zeal  for  the  cause.  There 
was  a  prevailing  suspicion  that  the  money  contributed  for  the 
Holy  Land  was  sometimes  detained  in  the  Koman  cofiers ; '  and 
Innocent  condescended  to  coimteract  this  suspicion,  by  annoimc- 
ing  that  the  funds  for  the  new  Crusade  would  not  pass  through 
his  hands — ^that  in  every  parish  a  chest  with  three  locks  was 
to  be  provided  for  the  collection,  and  that  the  keys  were  to  be 
entrusted  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  with  a  Knight  of  the 
Temple,  and  one  of  the  Hospital."  Among  those  who  enlisted 
themselves  for  the  Crusade  there  was  no  prince  of  the  highest  rank. 
In  Germany,  Philip  and  Otho  were  contending  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  imperial  crown.  The  pope's  endeavours  to  unite  the 
rival  kings  of  France  and  England  in  a  new  expedition  to  the 
East  had  been  fruitless;^  and  after  the  death  of  Eichard,  Philip 
Augustus  was  engrossed  by  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  at  home, 
and  by  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen  out  of  his  marriage.'* 
The  highest  in  dignity  and  importance  of  those  who  took  the 
cross  was  Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders  and  Hainault,  whose 
father,  Philip,  had  died  in  the  Holy  Land.* 

In  France,  a  remarkable  excitement  was  produced  by  the 
preaching  of  an  ecclesiastic  named  Fulk,  of  Neuilly  on  the  Mame.^ 
Fulk  had  been  for  years  a  parish-priest  of  the  ordinary  kind,  when 

"  Epp.  ii.  270-1.  •  Ep.  ii.  270-1. 

"  Epp.  ii.  271-2.  305 ;  Geste,  46,  84.  «  Ep.  i.  355. 

Sco  Inett,  ii.  384-7.  "  Milman,  iv.  49.    During  the  inter- 

p  Ep.  iL  268 ;  M.  Paris,  ap.  Wendov.  diet  on  France,  CrusaderB  were  exempt 

V.  153 ;  Annal.  Waverl.  a.d.  1201.  from  it    R.  Moved.  436. 

«»  Villehard.  c.  12,  in  Petitot,  i.  *  Genealog.  Comit.  Flandr.,  in  Patrol. 

'  This  is  plainly  hinted   by  B.  de  ccix.  970. 

Dioeto.  707 ;  Walther  v.  d.  Vogelweide,  r  See  Hist.  Litt.  xv.  288;  Jac.  Vitria<S. 

quoted  by  llurter,  i.  223.  6-8 ;  Herzog,  xix.  5ia 
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he  became  impressed  with  the  desire  of  something  higher  and 
better  than  the  life  which  until  then  had  satisfied  Idm.  Feeling 
his  ignorancey  he  resorted  to  the  lectures  of  Peter  the  Chanter^  a 
famous  teacher  of  Paris; '  and  with  the  knowledge  which  he  thus 
acquired,  a  spirit  and  a  fervour  altogether  new  appeared  to 
animate  him.  His  preaching  became  famous;  he  eloquently 
denounced  the  errors  of  heretics,  the  subtleties  of  dialecticians 
and  decretaUsts,  and  reprobated  the  vices  of  all  classes — espe- 
cially those  of  usurers.*  He  reclaimed  many  women  from  a  life 
of  sin,  and  either  persuaded  them  to  enter  into  convents,  or 
portioned  them  for  marriage.^  He  sent  disciples  to  preach  in 
various  parts  of  France,  and  in  other  countries — among  them, 
Eustace  of  Flai,  whose  visit  to  England  has  been  already  men- 
tioned.^ After  a  time,  the  power  of  Fulk's  preaching  was 
reinfbroed  by  miracles;  he  cast  out  devils,  he  cured  the  blind, 
the  dumb,  the  deaf,  and  the  lame — discovering  by  a  special  gift 
who  were  likely  to  receive  spiritual  benefit  from  tiie  bodily 
cures  which  he  bestowed  on  them ;  ^  and  those  who  refused  to 
believe^  were  delivered  by  him  to  Satan — a  sentence  which  was 
followed  by  the  vengeance  of  heaven.*  Nor  were  the  admoni- 
tions of  Fulk  confined  to  the  multitudes  of  low  condition,  who 
flocked  around  him  with  such  eagerness  that  sometimes  he  was 
even  in  danger  from  their  pressure ;  it  was  he,  according  to  some 
authorities,  who  reproved  Eichard  of  England  for  cherishing  as 
his  three  daughters,  pride,  covetousness,  and  luxury;  to  which 
the  king  replied  that  he  bestowed  his  pride  in  marriage  on  the 
Templars,  his  greed  on  the  Cistercians,  and  his  luxury  on  the 
prelates  of  the  church.^  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  his  success,  Fulk 
incurred  much  suspicion  by  the  difference  of  his  habits  from  tho 
asceticism  which  was  generally  affected  by  such  preachers ;  for 
he  rode  on  horseback,  shaved  his  hair,  and  professed  no  austerity 

•  Peter^s  works  are  in  vol.  ccv.  of  the  •  Ohion.  Cluniac.  ib.  742.  It  was  in 
'Patrolo«;ia.'  tho  third  year  of  Fulk's  preaching  that 

•  R  Oo^fgeshalle,  ap.  Bonq.  xviii.  81 ;  he  began  to  work  his  miracles,  "  quaa 
Otto  Sanblas.  47 ;  Sigeb.  Anotar.  Aqiii-  hie  pmtermittimus  propter  hominiim 
cinut.  A.D.  1198;  Bob.  Altissiod.  a.d.  nimiam  iiicredulitatem  '  (Rigoivl.,  ib. 
1198  (Bouq.  xviii.);  Reiner.  Lcod.  in  xvii.  48).  Cf.  R.  Hove<l.  448,  h:  O. 
Pertz.  xvi.  654.  Sanblas.  47 ;    Sigebert.,   Aiictar.,  1.  c. 

^  O.  Sanblas.  47.   Tho  Oonyent  of  St.  See  a  curious  story  as  to  an  usurer, 

Antony  at  Paris  was  founded  for  such  Goggetdi.  ap.  Ikmii  xviii.  81. 
of  those  as  wished  to   booomo  nuns.        '  R.  Uo^.  448,  b.    Bromi4)n,  whosi^ 

Vincent.    Bollov.    xxix.    69  ;    Alborio.  account  of  Richanl's  death  has  a  fubu- 

Tr.-Font.  in  Bouq.  xviii.  762.  lous  air,  represents  the  admonition  as 

•  B.  Hovod.  448,  h ;  Bl  Paris,  in  given  to  him  on  his  deathbed  by  Arch- 
Wendov.  ▼.  141.  bishop  Walter  of  Rouen. 

'  B.  OoggOBh.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  81. 
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as  to  clothing  or  diet*  By  these  suspicions  the  effect  of  his 
preaching  was  impaired,  so  that  many  of  his  converts  fell  away  ;** 
the  offence  which  he  had  given  to  many  persons  seemed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  work  ;*  and  it  would  seem  that  the  fresh- 
ness and  energy  of  his  preaching  had  worn  off,  when  he  was 
commissioned  to  preach  the  crusade  in  the  room  of  Peter  the 
Chanter,  who  had  undertaken  the  task,  but  had  died  bequeathing 
it  to  his  pupil.''  For  this  new  object  Fulk  exerted  his  eloquence 
with  even  more  than  his  former  vigour  and  effect.  He  presented 
himself  at  the  general  chapter  of  the  Cistercians,  where  he,  with 
the  bishop  of  Langres  and  others,  solemnly  took  the  cross.™  At 
Eery,  on  the  Aisne,  he  arrived  at  the  time  of  a  great  tournament 
given  by  the  young  count  Theobald  of  Champagne,  brother  of 
Henry,  the  late  king  of  Jerusalem ;  and  such  was  the  effect  of  his 
fervid  words,  that  the  count  himself,  with  most  of  his  guests,  took 
the  cross — among  them,  Walter  of  Brienne  (who,  however,  after- 
wards relinquished  the  crusade  for  his  attempt  in  Southern  Italy), 
Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had  already  been  distinguished  as  a  Cru- 
sader," and  Geoflfrey  of  Villehardouin,  marshal  of  Champagne, 
who  eventually  became  the  historian  of  the  expedition.® 

At  meetings  which  were  afterwards  held,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  surest  way  to  weaken  the  Mussulman  power  was  by  means 
of  an  attack  on  Egypt ;  ^  and  with  a  view  to  this,  as  well  as 
from  a  remembrance  of  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  former 
expeditioiis  by  land,  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  by  sea.  Villehar- 
douin was  therefore  despatched,  with  five  others,  to  Venice,  in 
order  to  negotiate  for  the  means  of  transport.^ 

Venice  had  by  this  time  become  the  most  important  of  the 
Italian  trading  cities ;  excelling  her  rivals  Genoa  and  Pisa,  not 
only  in  the  number  of  her  ships,  but  in  their  size  and  build,  and 
in  the  boldness,  the  skill,  and  the  discipline  of  their  crews.  She 
was  the  great  centre  of  commerce  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  and  had  a  factory  or  quarter  of  her  own  in  all  the  chief 

r  O.  Sanblos.  47.  through  the  death  of  Richard  (MnrAt. 

^  R.  Altissiod.  np.  Bouq.  xviii.  263.  vii.  183).    Villehartlouin's  "age  and  liia 

*  R.  Coggesh.  1.  c.  own  expression,  *moi  qui  cesto  ceuvre 

•*  lb.      tSco  Joh.    de   Flissicuria,   in  dicta/  "  says  Gibbon,  "justify  the  suspi- 

Bouq.  xviii.  800-1.  cion  tliat  ho    could   neither  read  nor 

"  K.  Coggesh.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  81,  93.  write  "    (vi.   18).      But  Yillehardoum 

"  Hiuter,  i.  219.  probably  used  Uie  French  word,  as  liia 

°  Vill(;hanl.  cc.  1-4,  in  Petitot,  i.    Bor-  contemjKjrarics  used  the  Latin  dietare, 

nnnl  the  Treasurer  («.e.,  tho  continuator  in  tlie  sense  of  to  compose.    See  Hist. 

of  William  of  Tyre)  says  tliat  sonuj  of  Litt.  xvii.  102. 

tho  nobles  were  8upix)Bod  to  join  the  p  Gunthcr.  in  Patrol,  ccxii.  280^1. 

crusade  out  of  fear  of  Philip  Augustus,  i  Yillehard.  11. 

who    had    become     more     formidable 
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cities  of  the  Levant.  The  Lateran  council  of  1179  had  for- 
bidden all  Christians  to  snpply  munitions  of  war  to  the  Saraoens,' 
and  Innocent  had  endeavoured  to  put  an  end  to  all  commerce 
with  the  infidels ;  but  the  Venetians  represented  to  him  that,  as 
they  had  no  agriculture,  a  suppression  of  their  tra£Sc  would  be 
minoos  to  them ;  and  the  pope  relaxed  his  order  by  allowing 
them  for  a  time  to  trade  with  *'  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon "  in  everything  but  warlike  stores,  adding  the  expres- 
sion of  a  hope  that  this  indulgence  would  render  them  more 
sealous  to  help  Jerusalem/  The  Venetians,  although  always 
respectful  to  the  papacy,  had  been  accustomed — ^perhaps  through 
some  influence  of  their  communication  with  the  infidels  and  the 
schismatics  of  the  East — ^to  behave  with  firmness  in  their  dealings 
with  Rome,  and  had  thus  achieved  for  themselves  a  peculiar 
amount  of  spiritual  independence.^  Their  relations  with  Con- 
stantinople had  been  for  some  time  unfriendly ;  their  merchants 
had  been  plundered  by  the  emperor  Manuel,  their  settlers 
had  been  massacred  under  Andronicus,  and,  although  Isaac 
Angelus  had  restored  their  privil^es,  the  dethronement  of  that 
emperor  by  Alexius,  in  1195,  had  produced  a  new  and  unfavour- 
able turn  in  the  state  of  afbirs.^ 

At  Venice,  Villehardouin  and  his  companions  found  a  ready 
hearing.  Henry  Dandolo,  the  doge,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
then  ninety-four  years  of  age,  and  was  almost  entirely  blind,  but 
retained  all  his  mental  vigour,  and  even  his  martial  spirit,^  entered 
eagerly  into  the  project,  and  after  a  solemn  mass  in  St  Mark's, 
an  agreement  was  ratified  by  the  acclamations  of  10,000  Vene- 
tians who  were  present,  and  by  mutual  oaths  on  the  Holy  Gospels. 
In  consideration  of  a  certain  sum,  the  Venetians  were  to  provide, 
by  the  Feast  of  St.  John,  1202,  ships  and  provisions  for  the 
transport  and  maintenance  of  the  crusading  force ;  they  were  to 
add  at  least  fifty  galleys  of  their  own,  and,  so  long  as  the 
partnership  should  last,  any  conquests  which  might  be  made 
were  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  contracting  parties.^ 
The  pope  sanctioned  the  enterprise,  with  the  significant  condi- 
tion that  no  attack  should  be  made  on  any  Christian  people." 

'  0.  24.  total.     ViUohardouin  attributes  it  to  a 

•  Ep.  i  539.  wound  (84),  but  other  stories  arc  told. 

«  Gibbon,  vi  15 ;  Bismondi,  B.  I.,  il  See  Gibbon,  vL  16 ;  Daru,  i.  2.33 ;  Rau- 

93;  Milman,  iv.  83.  mer,  iii.  36 ;  Hurter,  i.  443;  Wilken,  v. 

■  Gibbon,  vi  7-10;  Hnrtor,  i.  439-  142-3;  Finlay's  •  Greece  and  Trebizoud.' 

440.  95. 

«  "Licet  senox  et  visa  dcbiliB,  fortis  r  Murat.  xii.  323,  eooq. ;  Villch.  14-7 ; 

tamen"  (And.  Dandul.  in  Mnrat.  xii.  Gibbon,  vi.  17;  Daru,  i.  237. 

""^^     Some  describo  hii  bUndneas  as  ■  Gesta,  83. 
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On  returning  to  France,  the  envoys  found  the  gallant  Theo- 
bald of  Champagne  dangerously  sick,  and  he  soon  after  died,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five.*^  The  command  of  the  expedition  was 
thus  left  vacant,  and  after  having  been  declined  by  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  and  other  princes,  it  was  accepted  by  Boniface, 
marquis  of  Montferrat,  and  brother  of  the  famous  Conrad.  Boni- 
face, in  consequence  of  an  invitation  to  France,  appeared  at  an 
assembly  at  Soissons,  where  he  was  invested  with  the  cross  and 
with  a  general's  staff  by  the  bishop  of  the  place  and  Fulk  of 
Neuilly  ;  and  at  a  chapter  which  the  marquis  afterwards  attended 
at  Qteaux,  Fulk  was  able  to  declare  that  he  had  given  the  cross 
to  200,000  men.^ 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  Crusaders  appeared  in  great  num- 
bers at  Venice,  and  it  was  found  that  the  Venetians,  in  their 
naval  preparations,  had  more  than  fulfilled  their  part  of  the 
engagement.®  But  as  many  of  the  Crusaders,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  cheaper  terms  of  passage,  had  preferred  to  embark  at 
Marseilles,  or  at  some  port  of  southern  Italy,**  those  who  as- 
sembled at  Venice  were  unable  to  make  up  the  stipulated  sum ; 
and  although  Count  Baldwin  and  other  chiefe  liberally  contri- 
buted all  that  they  had  with  them,  including  plate  and  jewels, 
and  even  all  that  they  could  borrow,  a  large  deficiency  still  re- 
mained.® Although  the  price  had  been  calculated  for  a  much 
larger  number,  yet,  as  it  had  been  promised  in  one  sum,  the 
Venetians  were  peremptory  in  requiring  full  payment  before 
they  would  consent  to  sail ;  ^  and  at  length,  when  the  fulfilment 
of  this  condition  was  evidently  hopeless,  the  doge  proposed  to 
the  Venetian  council  that,  instead  of  insisting  on  further  money, 
or  of  using  their  right  to  seize  as  forfeit  that  wliich  had  already 
been  paid,  they  should  persuade  the  Crusaders  to  join  them  in 
an  expedition  against  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  which  had  been  lately 
taken  from  the  republic  by  the  king  of  Hungary.*  The  Crusaders 

were  informed  that,  if  this  proposal  were  accepted,  the  forces  of 

• 

•  ViUeb.  19-20.  blamed  for  being  "ultra  monsuram  ira- 

*»  Villeh.  20-2 ;  R.  Coggesh.  ap.  Bonq.  cundus "  ( Alberic.  Tr.-Font  in  Bona. 

xviiL  93;    Gibbon,  vi.  18;   Hurter.  i.  xviii.  762;  Anon.  Laudun.  ib.  711).    Ho 

449-450.    It  la  said  that  Fulk  refused  to  died  at  Neuilly  while   the  Crusaders 

cnligt  rich  men,  as  being  unworthy  of  were  at  Venice,  leaving  all  that  ho  had 

the  cauHO  (Reiner.  Lend,  in  Mart.  Coll.  collected  for  their  enterprise.    Villehard. 

Ampl.  V.  22).    The  Winchester  annalist  87  ;  R.  Altissiod.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  265. 

says  that  some  supposed  him  to  be  a        <=  Villeh.  26.  **  See  Villeh.  26,  29. 

forerunner    of   Antichriiit    (p.  68,    ed.        «  Villeh.  31 ;  Hurter,  i.  501-2. 

Luard).    Suspicions  were  cast  on  him        *■  Wilken,  v.  142. 

as  if  his  collection  of  money  for  tho        *f  Villeh.  32 ;  Will.  Tyr.  contin.  xxiv. 

Holy  War  were  but   a  pretence,  and  37 ;  Cliron.  Hnlberst.  ap.  Leibn.  ii  143 ; 

(probably  with  greater  justice)  ho  was  Alberic  Tr.-Font.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  765. 
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y eimse  would  go  with,  them  to  the  Holy  War ;  and  at  a  great 
assemblage  in  St  Mark's^  the  doge  announced  from  one  of  the 
lecterns  that  he  himself,  although  old,  infirm,  and  needing  rest, 
would  gladly  take  the  lead  of  his  countrymen  in  so  glorious  an 
enterprise.  His  words  were  received  with  acclamations  of  joy, 
mixed  with  tears ;  and  Dandolo,  descending  from  the  lectern, 
proceeded  to  the  altar,  where,  amidst  intense  excitement  of  the 
multitude,  he  feD  on  his  knees,  weeping  profusely,  and  received 
the  cross.^ 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1202,  a  fleet  of  480  vessels  sailed  from 
the  port  of  Venice,  and,  after  having  reduced  some  of  the  small 
islands  of  the  Adriatic  to  subjection,  the  Crusaders  arrived  off 
Zara.'  A  cardinal,  whom  the  pope  had  sent  to  accompany  the 
expedition,  had  returned  to  his  master,  on  finding  himself  re- 
fused by  tiie  Venetians  as  legate,  although  they  were  willing  to 
admit  him  as  a  preacher ;  and  on  his  report,  Innocent  had 
threatened  to  anathematize  the  Crusaders  if  they  made  war  on 
any  Christians.^  Guy,  abbot  of  Vaux-Cemay,  who  had  accom- 
panied Simon  de  Montfort,  now  protested  in  the  pope's  name 
against  attacking  a  Christian  city,  belonging  to  a  king  who  him- 
self had  taken  the  cross.  But  Dandolo  replied  that  the  king  of 
Hungary's  crusading  was  only  a  pretence,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  Simon  was  able  to  save  the  zealous  abbot  from  the 
ftuy  of  the  Venetians."*  On  St.  Martin's  day,  siege  was  laid  to 
Zara,  and  on  the  sixth  day  the  defenders,  after  having  in  vain 
appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  the  Crusaders  by  displaying  crosses 
and  sacred  pictures  from  the  walls,  were  forced  to  surrender." 
The  expedition  was  now  joined  by  the  marquis  of  Montferrat, 
who  had  been  unable  to  accompany  it  at  the  outset ;  ^  but  it  was 
weakened  by  the  departure  of  Simon  de  Montfort  and  others, 
who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  assault  on  Zara.*^ 

During  the  winter,  which  was  spent  at  Zara,  some  serious 
conflicts  took  place  between  the  French  and  Venetiins,'^  and  nego- 
tiations were  actively  carried  <Jn  with  the  pope.  Innocent,  after 
having  severely  reproved  and  excommunicated  the  Crusaders 
for  their  transgression  of  his  commandments,  was  at  length  per- 
suaded to  accept  their  professions  of  repentance,  and  to  absolve 

»• -Moult  plomnt."      Villohard.  84.  Baumer.  iii.  88. 

Gibbon  lias  romarked  on  tlio  rciuliuctis  '  Iiinoc.,  Ep.  v.   ICl ;    Gunthor,   in 

with  which  teora  start  into  ilio  eyes  of  Patrol,  ocxii.  232 ;  Villch.  42-3. 

YiUebanlomn's  heroes.    vL  17.  <»  Villeh.  45. 

>  Villeh.  38 ;  Banmer,  iii.  37 ;  Wilken,  n  Villeh.  50-1,  55 ;  Hurtor,  i.  5ia 

T.  166-6.                              k  Gcsta,  85.  i  ViUoh.  44;  A.  Dandul.  in  Murat 

>»  P.  Val.  Bam.  19,  ap.  Boaq.  zix. ;  xii.  821. 
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them,  charging  them  to  restore  Zara  to  the  king  of  Hmigary, 
and  to  undertake  no  further  expedition  against  Christians,  but 
to  go  on  to  the  Holy  Land.' 

But  a  new  object  was  now  suggested  for  their  enterprise,  and 
was  rendered  the  more  attractive  by  the  necessities  into  which  a 
great  part  of  them  had  by  this  time  fallen.  Alexius,  son  of  the 
detlironed  emperor  Isaac  Angelus  of  Constantinople,  and 
brother-in-law  of  Philip  of  Swabia,"  had  entreated  their  leaders 
while  at  Venice  to  help  in  the  recovery  of  his  father's  throne.* 
His  first  application  had  been  fruitless,  and  he  had  been  unable 
to  obtain  any  decided  answer  from  the  pope."  But  at  Zara 
the  Crusaders  received  envoys  from  Philip,  who  recommended 
the  cause  of  his  Byzantine  connexions,  and  held  forth  on  the 
part  of  the  young  Alexius  tempting  offers  of  money  and  of 
co-operation  towards  their  great  object,  with  the  hope  of  reunion 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches,  if  they  would  turn 
aside  for  a  short  time  to  restore  the  rightful  emperor  to  the 
throne  of  Constantinople.  Innocent  again  remonstrated  through 
his  representatives,  aild  there  was  much  division  of  opinion 
among  the  Crusaders.  The  French  were  inclined  to  obey  the 
pope,  but  the  keen  Venetians,  who  were  animated  not  only  by 
the  desire  of  gain,  but  by  the  feeling  of  national  and  even 
personal  enmity,  were  for  closing  with  the  new  proposal,  and 
prevailed.* 

About  the  middle  of  May,  1203,  forty  thousand  men  sailed  from 
Zara,  and,  after  having  spent  three  weeks  at  Corfti,  they  came  in 
sight  of  Constantinople  on  St.  John's  Eve.^  "  Much,"  says  Ville- 
hardouin,  "  did  those  look  at  Constantinople  who  had 
never  before  seen  it;  for  they  could  never  have  believed 
that  in  all  the  world  there  could  be  a  city  so  rich  and  so  beauti- 
ful ;  when  they  saw  its  high  walls,  and  the  fair  towers  wherewith 
it  was  surrounded  on  all  sides,  and  its  sumptuous  palaces  and  its 
lofty  churches,  whereof  there  were  so  many  as  no  man  could 
believe  unless  he  beheld  it  with  his  own  eyes,  and  the  length 
and  breadtli  of  the  city  which  was  mistress  of  all  others.  No  one 
was  there  among  them  so  bold  but  that  his  heart  beat ;  and  no 

'  Epp.  V.  161-2;  vi.  99-100;  vii.  18;  *  ViUeh.  35. 

ix.  129,  13G;  Guntlier,  c.  7;  Gesta,  87;  «  Innoc.,  Ep.  v.  122;  Geata,  82. 

A'illeh.  53-4.     Tbo  popo  exempted  Zara  »  Nicetnfl  do  Alux.  Isaaci  fil.  iii.  8-9 ; 

from  the  Venetian  province  of  Grade  Villeh.  4C-9;   Rigord.  ap.  Bouq.  xvii. 

(Ei)p.  vii.  127),  and  refused  to  give  t]io  55;  R.  Altias.  ib.  xviii.  267;  Guntlier, 
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wonder,  for  neyer  smce  the  world  began  was  so  great  an  enter- 
prise undertaken  by  a  like  number  of  people."*  The  usurper, 
in  his  devotion  to  his  pleasures,  had  neglected  to  prepare 
against  iixvasion,  and  the  Oreeks  looked  on  with  stolid  or 
affected  contempt  while  the  western  armament  passed  along  the 
quays,  with  Alexius  the  son  of  Isaac  conspicuously  standing  on 
^e  stem  of  one  of  the  ships  as  the  rightful  heir  of  the  empire.* 
On  the  6th  of  July  the  grand  assault  was  made ;  the  tower  of 
Galata,  which  commanded  the  harbour,  was  taken,  and  the  chain 
which  stretched  across  the  Golden  Horn  was  burst  by  the  force  of 
a  Venetian  ship  driven  against  it  with  the  sails  swollen  by  a 
strong  wind.  Dandolo  appeared  in  the  prow  of  the  foremost 
vessel,  with  the  banner  of  St.  Mark  displayed  before  him,  and 
after  having  been  the  first  to  land,  exposed  himself  gallantly 
while  he  cheered  on  his  men  to  the  fight.^  The  usurper, 
Alexius^  after  having  been  roused  with  difiSculty  to  show 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  who  were  tenfold  as  many 
as  the  assailants,  deserted  them.®  It  was^in  vain  that  the  **  axe- 
bearing  barbarians  **  (as  a  Greek  historian  *  styles  them) — the 
English. and  Danes  of  the  Varangian  Guard — fought  miuifully, 
and  that  the  Genoese  and  the  Fisan  settlers  exerted  themselves 
in  defence  of  the  privileges  which  they  had  acquired  in  preference 
to  the  Venetians.®  Alexius  ran  off  during  the  following  night ; ' 
the  blinded  Isaac  was  brought  forth  from  his  prison,  hastily 
arrayed  in  imperial  robes,  placed  in  a  chair  of  state,  and 
surrounded  with  the  magnificence  of  a  court,  that  he  might  give 
audience  to  ViUehardouin  and  another  noble  Frank,  who  appeared 
as  envoys  from  the  Crusaders,  to  offer  him  the  restoration  of  liis 
crown  on  condition  of  his  ratifying  the  terms  of  their  compact 
with  his  son.*  On  hearing  the  statement  of  these  terms,  Isaac 
declared  that  he  felt  them  to  be  heavy  and  difficult,  but  that  no 
recompence  could  be  too  great  for  the  allies  to  whom  he  owed  his 
deliverance ;  he  swore  to  the  compact^  sealed  it,  and  was  then 
allowed  to  embrace  his  son.^  On  the  feast  of  St.  Peter 
^'  '  ad  Vincula,  Isaac  was  again  enthroned  with  great  pomp 
in  St.  Sophia's,  and  the  young  Alexius  was  anointed  as  his 
colleague  in  the  empire.^ 

•  ViUeh.66.  «  Nicet.  p.  721.  ' 

•  lb.  74;  Nioot  iii.  9;  Baraner,  iii.        •  VUleh.  80;  Hurter.  i.  574;  WilkcD, 
4M.  V.  227.      '  Nicet ,  pp.  723-4 ;  VUleli.  94. 

»»  ViUeh.  83-90;    Gibbon,  vi.  23-4;        «  ViUeh.  94-6;  Niwt.,  pp.  727-8. 
Wilken,  ▼.  217-9.  ^  Villeh.  98-9  ;  Hurler,  i.  679-580. 
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The  Crusaders  were  now  desirous  to  go  on;  but  the  young 
emperor  entreated  them  to  remain  at  Constantinople  until  the 
following  Easter,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  father's  throne, 
as  the  iGrreeks  were  not  to  be  trusted;  and  the  offers  of  fiirther' 
benefits  which  accompanied  the  proposal  prevailed  on  them, 
although  not  until  after  some  opposition  had  been  manifested.^ 
The  payment  of  the  stipulated  money  to  the  allies  was  begun  by 
instalments;  but  while  the  Greeks  complained  that  in  order 
to  this  they  were  heavily  taxed,  and  that  churches  were 
stripped  of  their  precious  ornaments,  the  Latins  cried  out  that 
the  payments  were  irregular,  scanty,  and  continually  diminish- 
ing, until  at  length  they  ceased  altogether.™  Other  causes  of 
quarrel  speedily  appeared.  The  reconciliation  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  which  Linocent  in  the  beginning  of  his 
pontificate  had  urged  on  the  late  emperor  and  on  the  patri- 
arch, and  to  which  Isaac  and  his  son  had  pledged  themselves, 
was  hindered  by  the  assumption  of  the  Latins,  and  by  the 
bigoted  prejudices  of  both  parties."  The  Greeks  saw  with 
disgust  that  Alexius  degraded  the  crown  by  familiarly  associat- 
ing with  the  Franks,  conforming  to  their  manners,  and  playing 
at  dice  in  their  tents  ;^  the  Latins  complained  that  the  emperors 
were  estranged  from  them,  and  that  their  services  were  requited 
with  ingratitude.^  While  Alexius  and  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat 
were  engaged  in  an  expedition  to  reduce  the  country  to  subjec- 
tion and  order,  a  serious  afiray  took  place  in  consequence  of  an 
attack  which  was  made  on  the  Mahometan  mosque  by  some 
Flemings,  Pisans,  and  Venetians.  In  the  defence  of  their 
building,  the  Mussulmans  were  assisted  by  the  Greeks ;  the 
mosque  was  set  on  fire,  and  a  conflagration  ensued,  which  raged 
for  two  days,  and  is  said  to  have  destroyed  a  fourth  part  of 
the  city.*^  By  this  calamity  the  hatred  of  the  Greeks  against  the 
Latins  was  further  exasperated;  continual  skirmishes  took 
place,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  burn  the  crusading  fleet.*"  A 
deputation  from  the  Crusaders,  of  which  Villehardouin  was 
a  member,  waited  on  the  emperors,  to  reproach  them  with  their 

^  Villeh.  101-4  ;  Innoc,  Epp.  vi.  210-  p  Villoh.  110;  R.  Altiasiod.  ap.  Boua. 

1,  229-232;  Ijctter  of  the  Crusaders,  in  xviii.  270;  Baldw.  ap.  Innoc.,  Ep.  vu. 

Patrol,  ccix.  924.  152. 

•»  Nicet..  pp.  729-730 ;  Villeh.  110.  i  Nicet.  731-4.   741;   Villeh.  107-8; 

"»  Hiirter,  i.  002-3.     Rigord  says  tliat  Gibbon,  vi.  32.      See  Finlay,   Qr.  and 

tho  Frankd  routcwl  the  tyrant,  *•  cum  suia  Trebiz.  98. 
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ingratitude,  and  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  their  promises,  with 

a  threat  that  otherwise  the  Latins  would  hold  themselves  released 

from  their  own  engagements."     Jealousies  arose  between  the 

elder  and  the  younger  emperors,  and  Isaac,  whose  misfortunes 

might  have  bespoken  pity,  made  himself  hated  by  his  vices/ 

Jan.  27,    Au  attempt  to  set  up  one  Nicolas  Cannabus  as  emperor 

1204.       proved  futile ;°  but  soon  after  this  a  more  dangerous 

design  was  matured  and  executed  by  Alexius  Ducas,  a  prince  of 

the  blood,  who,  from  the  meeting  of  his  bushy  eyebrows,    was 

commonly  called  Murzuflus.*    Having  failed  to  draw  the  Latins 

into  a  scheme  for  the  dethronement  of  the  princes  whom  their 

arms  had  restored,^  Murzuflus  decoyed  Alexius  into  a  prison, 

where  it  is  believed  that  the  young  emperor  was 

murdered,  although  the  usurper  pretended  that  his 

death  was  natural,  and  honoured  him  with  a  costly  funeral ;' 

and  Isaac  soon  after  died  of  grief/ 

By  these  unexpected  events  all  terms  of  peace  were  neces- 
sarily brought  to  an  end,  and  the  Latins,  after  some  fruitless 
negociation,  and  many  slight  encounters  both  by  sea  and  land, 
resolved  to  take  possession  of  Constantinople  for  themselves. 
Their  first  assault  was  repulsed,  with  heavy  loss;  but  three  days 
later  they  again  made  an  attempt;  Murzuflus,  after 
^^*  '  *  calling  all  the  holiest  relics  to  his  assistance,  and 
after  having  vigorously  withstood  the  enemy  for  a  time,  was 
driven  to  flight,  and  the  imperial  city  fell  into  their  hands.**  A 
great  slaughter  followed ;  but  the  cruelties  which  were  inflicted 
on  the  Greeks  ^  were  not  so  much  the  work  of  the  Crusaders  as 
of  the  Latin  settlers,  who  had  lately  been  plundered  and  driven 
out  of  the  city  to  seek  a  refuge  in  tlie  camp  of  the  besiegers.'* 
In  the  wildness  of  their  triumph  acts  of  profanity  were  com- 
mitted by  the  Crusaders,  which  not  only  revolted  the  feelings 
of  the  Greeks,  but  drew  down  the  indignant  reproof  of  the  pope. 
Pictures  of  the  Kedeemer  and  of  the  saints  were  torn  from  the 
walls  of  churches,  and  were  scattered  on  the  ground  or  used  as 
seats  and  benches ;  sacred  relics  were  thrown  into  filthy  places, 

»  Villeh.  111-2.  Altiasiod.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  271 ;  Baldw. 

t  Nioct.  735-6;  Hurter,  i.  608.  iu  Patrol,  coxv.  450 ;  WilkcD,  v.  277-8. 
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and  the  consecrated  host  was  trodden  under  foot ;  hallowed  vessels 
were  used  as  plates  and  drinking-cups ;  the  imperial  tombs — 
among  them  that  of  the  great  Justinian — ^were  violated  and  rifled ; 
the  splendid  ornaments  of  St.  Sophia's  and  other  churches  were 
stripped  off  and  sold  to  pedlars ;  a  prostitute  was  seated  in  the 
patriarchal  throne,  and  indecent  songs  and  dances  were  per- 
formed around  her.®  No  wonder  that  the  historian  Nicetas, 
who  himself  was  a  sufferer  by  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
apostrophises  the  Crusaders  as  to  the  inconsistency  of  such 
things  with  their  profession,  or  that  he  holds  up  by  way  of  con- 
trast the  humane  and  decent  conduct  of  the  Saracens  on  getting 
possession  of  Jerusalem/ 

The  spoil  of  Constantinople  was  of  immense  value,*  but  much 
that  was  precious  perished.  Bronze  statues,  the  masterpieces  of 
ancient  art,  were  melted  down  for  coinage.^  The  Venetians 
alone  among  the  conquerors  had  an  eye  for  art ;  and  thus,  while 
others  carried  home  with  delight  such  treasures  as  Jacob's  stone 
pillow,  fragments  of  the  true  cross,  one  of  the  heads  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist,  which  forms  the  glory  of  Amiens  Cathedral,*  and 
other  relics  of  holy  personages,  from  those  of  Scripture  down 
to  the  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  iconoclastic  controversy,^ 
the  Venetians  secured  the  famous  bronze  horses,  which,  after 
having  within  the  present  century  served  as  trophies  of  a  later 
conquest,  have  been  restored  to  their  place  on  St.  Mark's.™ 

It  had  been  resolved  before  the  attack  on  Constcmtinople, 
that,  in  case  of  success,  the  imperial  crown  should  be  awarded 
by  six  representatives  of  the  French  and  six  of  the  Venetians, 
who  should  swear  to  choose  the  fittest  man."  The  claims  of 
Dandolo  might  have  seemed  pre-eminent  before  all  others ;  but 
his  own  countrymen  dreaded  such  an  elevation  of  one  Venetian 
family  above  the  rest,  and  perhaps  apprehended  that  under  a 

®  Nicet  757-762,  785-7,  855,  seqq. ;  "  prsedo  sanctus  . . .  sacrilegio  sinus  snos 

Gcorg.  Acropol.  3,  ed.  Paris.  implens"  (19, 22-4).    Cf.  0.  Sanblas.  49. 
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Venetian  emperor  of  the  east,  Venice  itself  might  sink  into  an 
inferior  position.®  To  them,  too,  Boniface  of  Montferrat  waa 
objectionable,  as  a  near  neighbour,  whose  interests  might 
possibly  clash  with  their  own.  The*  electors,  therefore,  on  the 
9th  of  May,  made  choice  of  Count  Baldwin  of  Flanders,  a  man 
of  Carolingian  descent,  of  high  character,  and  in  the  full  vigoui 
of  manhood.  The  Marquis  of  Montferrat  was  the  first  to  do 
Sunday,  homage  ;  and  a  week  later  Baldwin  received  the  crown 
May  16.  fj^^j  ^j^q  bishop  of  Bethlehem,  a  papal  legate  who  had 
lately  arrived  from  Palestine.*^ 

It  had  been  agreed  that  the  patriarchate  should  be  given  up 
to  that  division  of  the  allies  which  should  not  obtain  the 
empire  ;^  and  agreeably  to  this,  the  Venetians  chose  Thomas 
Morosini,  a  man  of  noble  Venetian  birth,  a  subdeacon  of  the 
Eoman  church,  and  one  whose  personal  acquaintance  with 
Innocent  might  be  expected  to  bespeak  the  pope's  approval  ol 
the  choice/  Innocent  had  received  from  Baldwin  a  letter  an- 
nouncing the  conquest,  asking  for  the  assistance  of  clergy  from 
the  west,  and  proposing  a  general  council  with  a  view  to  a 
reconciliation  of  the  churches.*  It  seems  as  if  the  brilliancy 
of  the  exploit,  and  the  prospects  which  it  opened  for  the  Latin 
church,  in  some  measure  overpowered  his  objections  to  the 
diversion  of  the  crusade  from  its  projier  object.  He  therefore 
replied  favourably;*  he  reproved  the  Crusaders  severely  foi 
their  excesses  in  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  especiallj 
for  their  sacrilegious  plunder  of  holy  things,  wliich,  he  said, 
would  make  the  Greeks  hate  the  Latins  worse  than  dogs,  and  sc 
must  hinder  their  return  to  the  unity  of  the  cluirch;"  he  dis- 
allowed the  absolution  which  had  been  pronounced  by  the  bishop 
of  Bethlehem,*  as  having  been  given  without  i)rOper  authority ; 
he  declared  the  compact  between  tlie  French  and  the  Venetians 
as  to  the  disposal  of  the  ecclesiastical  property  to  be  null,^  and  the 
election  of  a  patriarch  to  be  informal,  while,  in  consideration  oJ 
Morosini's  merits,  he  appointed  him  to  the  patriarchate  as  if  by 
his  own  authority.*  Morosini  had  been  compelled  by  the 
Venetians  to  swear  that  he  would  bestow  the  dignities  oJ 
St.  Sophia's  and  the  chief  oflBces  of  the  hierarchy  exclusively  on 

**  Gibbon,  vi.  45;  Hurter,  i.  704.    See        *■  Epp.  vii.  153-4,  1G4. 

Finlay,  (Jr.  and  Treb.  lOiJ,  107-8.  "  Ep.  viii.  133. 
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'  Wilken.  v.  332.  «  Epp.  viU.  20-1  (Jan.  1205);  Hurter 

•  Ep.  vii.  152.  i.  745. 
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Venetians  or  on  persons  who  should  have  resided  ten  years 
at  Venice.  But  on  his  appearance  at  Rome,  the  pope  pro- 
nounced this  oath  to  be  void,  and  made  him  swear  not  to  observe 
it.*  Morosini  was  then  ordained  deacon,  priest,  and  bishop,  and 
.took  the  usual  oath  of  jnetropolitans  to  the  pope,  March  20- 
who  affected  to  bestow  on  the  church  of  Constantinople  April  4, 
precedence  next  to  that  of  Rome,  declaring  that  the  ^^^^' 
precedence  of  "new  Rome"  in  former  times  had  been  granted 
through  the  favour  of  the  elder  Rome.^  But  the  patriarch,  in 
returning  by  Venice  to  Constantinople,  found  his  fellow-citizens 
bent  on  exacting  from  him  a  renewal  of  his  former  oath  £ts  the 
only  condition  on  which  they  would  agree  to  show  him  due 
honour;  and  the  pope,  on  being  informed  of  the  new  oath,  again 
declared  it  invalid.^  Innocent  furnished  the  patriarch  with 
instructions  for  the  administration  of  his  church :  in  places 
where  the  population  was  Greek,  he  was  to  place  Greek  bishops 
whose  fidelity  to  Rome  might  be  relied  on ;  where  it  was  nuxed, 
the  bishops  were  to  be  Latins.*^  But  it  was  soon  found  that, 
instead  of  forwarding  the  conversion  of  the  Greeks,  this  and 
other  measures  conceived  in  a  like  spirit  tended  only  to  increase 
their  alienation  from  the  Latin  church.®  Even  among  the 
Latins,  the  patriarch  was  unable  to  obtain  submission  to  his 
authority.  The  French  clergy  charged  him  with  having  gained 
his  office  by  trickery  and  by  imposing  on  the  pope;'  he  was 
brought  into  conflict  on  questions  of  jurisdiction  and  patronage 
with  the  secular  power  and  with  the  patriarch  of  Grado  ;  ^  and 
the  pope,  although  he  endeavoured  to  support  him  £ts  far  as 
possible,  had  to  reprove  him  for  his  exclusive  patronage  of 
Venetians  in  appointments  to  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  for 
other  acts  inconsistent  with  Innocent's  view  of  his  duty.** 

The  new  empire  was  from  the  beginning  sickly,  and  instead  of 

»  Epp.  ix.  130 ;  Hurtcr.  ii.  31-2.    Tliere  ^  Ep.  ix.  140. 

is  some  uncertainty  as  to  tlie  oath  taken  «  Nioetas  describea  Morosini  as  ri/y 

by  jMorosini  before  going  to  Rome,     See  /wcv  rjKtKiay  fidtros,    t^v   8c   cwpLariK^v 

Ep.  xii.  105,  coll.  120,  122.  TrKatxiv   Komk^vtov    avhs    finpcup4<rTfpos, 

^  Gesta,  ys.     **  Licet  Constantinopoli-  and  sttya  that  bis  clergy  were  like  hira. 

tjma  ecclesia  sit  nltinia  tempore,   ip^a  The  Latin  patriarch's  close  sbaviug,  tight 

tamen  inter  eas  [patriarchales  ecclesiasj  garments,  and  gloves  astonish  the  chroni- 

efet  prtecipiia  diguittite,  ut,  sicut  Cpolis  ekr(p.855).   Wilken  derives  the  epithet 

dicta  est  nova  Roma,  sic  CiX)btana  eccle-  of  the  pig  frf»m  \dKKos,  laeiis,  (v.  Append, 

sia  secmida  sit  a  Romana,  prajlata  per  p.  10).    But  is  it  not  tlie  Latin  word 

niatris  gratiam    cfoteris  Hororibus   siiis  larlalusi 

privilegio  dignitatis,  ut,  secimdum  evan-  *"  Gesta,  100,           »  Epp.  x.  16,  seqq. 

gt'lieam  veritatem,  fierent  primi  novis-  •»  Ep.  x.  101;  xi.  7G-9;  xiii.  18.    As 

simi  et  novissimi  prmii.'*     Ep.  viii.  153 ;  to  the  contest  on  the  appointment  of 

Cf.  1J>,  21.  Morosini's  successor  in  1211,  see  Epp. 

-  GesUi,  99;  Ep.  xii.  140.  xiv.  98;  xv.  156;  Of.  viii.  23-5. 
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strengthening  the  Latin  power  in  the  east,  was  a  burden  on  it 
Baldwin  invited  Christians  from  all  countries  of  the  west  to  jrrin 
the  settlement,*  and  the  pope  exhorted  both  laity  an4  clergy  to 
reinforce  the  Crusaders  ;*  but  those  who  acted  on  these  invita- 
tions were  for  the  most  part  grievously  disappointed.™  An 
attempt  was  made,  as  in  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem^  to  establish 
the  feudal  system,  which  was  here  the  more  unsuitable  on 
account  of  its  unlikeness  both  to  the  republican  institutioiis 
of  the  Venetians,  and  to  the  old  traditions  of  the  empire.*  The 
partition  of  the  conquests  produced  much  disagreement  among 
the  Franks.**  Baldwin  soon  quarrelled  with  Boniface  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  and  in  1205,  on  a  disastrous  expedition,  he  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Joannicius,  a  perfidious  savage  to  whom  the  pope  had 
confirmed  the  title  of  king  over  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia,  and 
whom  the  Crusaders  had  provoked  by  scornfully  refusing  his 
offers  of  alliance.  It  is  believed  that  Baldwin  was  put  to  death 
in  prison,  with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  and  to  the  pope's 
intercessions  for  him  Joannicius  answered  that  they  were  too  late.' 
Two  years  later,  Boniface  was  killed  in  action  against  the  same 
enemy,  whom  tlie  pope  in  vain  solicited  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
Latins  of  Constantinople  ;**  but  in  the  same  year  they  were  de- 
livered from  the  fear  of  Joannicius,  who  died  by  some  unknown 
means.'  Henry,  the  brother  of  Baldwin,  who  had  acted  as  regent 
since  the  emperor's  capture,  was  crowned  as  his  successor  in  Au- 
gust, 1206/  and  for  ten  years  administered  the  empire  with  vigour 
and  skill,  contending  on  the  one  hand  against  the  Bulgarians, 
and  on  tlie  other  against  the  Byzantine  princes  who  furnished 

*  Reinor.  Leod.  in  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  III.  of  England  (Eymer,  i.  177),     Alto 

Y.  28 ;  Goggesh.  in  Bouq.  zviii.  103.  a  trial,  he  wns  put  to  death  as  an  im- 

^  Epp.  vi.  69-71.        ■»  Hurt^>r,  i.  717.  i>08tor  by  Baldwin's  daugliter  Joannft. 

•»  Hurter,  i.  675 ;  Finlay,  107-8.  lie  is  said  to  have  at  length  owned  that 

»  Villehard.  161.  his  real  name  was  Bertrand  de  Rail 

F  Gesta,  108;  Epp,  yiii.  129, 131 ;  Villo-  (Reiner.  I^o(i.  in  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  v. 

hard.  147,  seqq.,  190,  230;    Henr.  ad  64;    Chron.   S.   Medard.    Suession.  in 

Innoc..   Patrol,    ccxvii.    292-5  ;    Nicet.  Daclier.  Spicil.  ii.  490).     Yet  popular 

814,  847-8;    Raynald.  1205.  24;   Gib-  bc^lief  still  held  him  to  bo  the  real  Bald- 

bon,  vi.  54-5.     I'ho  obscurity  of  Bald-  win,  and  cluirgcd  Joanna  with  parriddc, 

win*8    fate    gave  rise    to    legends — as  It  was  oven   said  that  nmiiy  miraclt^ 

that  he  perished   throngh  the  malice  were  done  at  tlie  place  of  his  •*  paatnoo." 

of  the  Balgarian   queen,  who,  having  Annal.  Dnstapl.  95,  cfl.  Luanl ;  Albeit 

found    him    proof    against    her    love,  Stad.  in  Pertz,  xvi.  858 ;  Matth.  Paris, 

oxaspcratecl  her   husband  against  him  ap.  Wendov.  v.  234 ;  Chron.  Turon.  ap. 

(Alberic.    Tr.-Font.    ap.    Bouq.   xviii.  Bouq.   xviii.    307;    Chron.    Aquicinct, 

770).    Joannicius  is  said  to  have  used  a.d.  12*24  'Patrol,  clx.j. 

liis  head  as  a  drinking-cup  ( G.  Acrop.  n  Ep.  x.  05. 

13).    About  twenty  years  later,  a  man  '  Gibbon,  vi.  56-8. 

professing  to  be  the  emperor  Baldwin,  '  Villeh.  231.     See  Mansi's  note  in 

apoeared  in  Flanders,  and  found  many  Rnynald.  i.  233-4  ;  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  i. 

to  believe  in  him — ^among  others,  Henry  1073. 
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rallying  points  for  their  countrymen  by  founding  little  princi- 
palities in  Asia  and  Epirus.^  Murzuflus,  who  had  for  a  time 
combined  with  the  dethroned  usurper  Alexius,  might  perhaps 
have  been  a  dangerous  enemy;  but  having  been  blinded  by 
Alexius,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Latins,  and,  after  a  trial, 
was  thrown  from  the  top  of  the  pillar  of  Theodosius  at  Constan- 
tinople." Alexius  was  also  caught,  and  was  shut  up  in  a  monas- 
tery.' Henry  wisely  endeavom-ed  to  conciliate  the  Greeks,  both 
by  checking  religious  persecution  and  by  relaxing  that  rule  of 
exclusion  from  all  public  employments  which  had  branded 
them  as  a  servile  race.'^  The  pope  also  after  a  time  mitigated 
the  rules  which  ho  had  laid  down  as  to  the  preference  of  Latin 
over  Greek  clergy;  but  such  concessions,  even  if  they  had 
been  greater,  would  have  come  too  late." 

The  people  who  most  substantially  and  lastingly  profited  by 
the  Latin  conquest  of  Constantinople  were  the  Venetians.  To 
them  it  brought  a  vast  increase  of  the  trade  by  which  they 
flourished ;  •  and,  while  they  declined  to  set  up  one  of  their  own 
citizens  as  a  candidate  for  the  empire,  they  allowed  them  to 
make  private  conquests,  so  that  the  islands  of  the  Levant  became 
filled  with  petty  Venetian  princes.^  Henry  Dandolo  had  become 
lord  of  Bomania,  and  the  dignity  continued  in  his  &mily  for 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half.*^  The  aged  doge  himself  died 
in  June  1205,  and  was  buried  with  great  splendour  in  the  ohurch 
of  St  Sophia.^ 

While  the  main  body  of  the  Crusaders  had  turned  aside  for 
the  expedition  against  Constantinople,  a  part  of  them  had  gone 
on  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  other  adventurers  arrived  by  way  of 
Marseilles  and  from  northern  ports  ;  but  these  were  not  enough 
to  engage  in  any  great  attempts  against  the  infidels,  and  many 
of  them,  on  hearing  of  the  successes  of  tlieir  companions,  had 
rejoined  them  in  the*  new  Latin  empire.®  Innocent,  however, 
although  deeply  grieved  by  the  result  of  the  expedition  which 
had  been  undertaken  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land, 

»  Villeh.  1C7;  Nicetaa,  827-8.  837-8;  «  Gibbon,  vi.  46.  who  says  that  they 

Gibbon,  vi.  50-1 ;  G.  Aciopol.  6,  seqq.  bore    the    title  of   "  Dommus  qnarto 

"Villeh.   141-4.   163;    Nicet.  804-5;  partis  ot  dimidii  imperii  Romani.'^    But 

G.  Acrop.  5;  Wilken,  v.  388.  Lord  Brougliton  points  out  that  this  is  a 

*  Gibbon,  vi.  50.  mistake  for  "Romaniaj.**  Italy,  i.  116. 
y  Gibbon,  vi.  58;  Raumer.  iii.60.    As  •>  Villeh.  204;  Daru,  i.  315. 

to  the  religious  persecution,  see  Nean-        «  Villehardouin  thinks  that  the  will 

<kT,  vii.  25JI,  scqq.  of  God  in  favour  of  the  Ck)nstantinoplo 

*  See  Miim.  iv.  79.  expedition  was  proved  bv  tlie  disasters 

*  Hurter,  i.  707-8.  which  bcfel  those  who  took  the  other 
»>  Sismondi,  R.  I.,  ii.  119-120.  course,     120-1. 
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abated  nothing  of  his  zeal  for  the  cause,  and  tliroughout  the 
remainder  of  his  pontificate  we  find  him  repeatedly  pressing  on 
the  sovereigns  and  people  of  the  west  the  duty  of  a  new  cru- 
sade/ For  some  years,  indeed,  the  state  of  southern  France  was 
such  that  he  thought  it  well  to  extend  the  privileges  of  Crusaders 
to  the  men  who  there  were  warring  for  tlie  extirpation  of  heresy ; 
and  during  this  time  it  was  obviously  inexpedient  that  those  who 
were  disposed  to  fight  in  behalf  of  the  faith  should  be  distracted 
between  rival  objects.  But  in  1213,  when  the  Albigenses  appeared 
to  be  effectually  defeated,  he  recalled  the  indulgences  for  southern 
France,  and  sent  Eobert  Curzon — an  Englishman  who  had  been 
his  fellow-student,  afterwards  a  preacher  under  Fulk  of  Neuilly, 
and  was  nowcardinal  of  St.  Stephen's  on  theCoelian  hill — to  preach 
in  France  an  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.^ 
Orders  were  issued  that  solemn  monthly  services  should  be  insti- 
tuted for  the  success  of  the  crusade ;  and  all  who  should  take  part 
in  it  were  encouraged  by  the  declaration  that  the  religion  of  the 
false  prophet  must  be  near  its  fall,  since  of  the  G66  years  allotted 
to  it  more  than  600  were  already  completed.^  But  Curzon  showed 
himself  indiscreet  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  commission.  In 
order  to  win  the  popular  ear,  he  inveighed  bitterly  and  unscru- 
pulously against  the  ordinary  clergy ;  and  by  giving  the  cross  to 
multitudes  of  ineflScient  persons — old,  blind,  deaf,  lame,  lepers, 
women  and  children — ^he  rendered  those  who  were  fit  for  war 
unwilling  to  undertake  an  enterprise  in  which  they  were  to  be 
encumbered  by  such  associates.  The  king  and  the  clergy  of 
France  appealed  to  the  pope  against  the  legate ;  but  Innocent 
approved  of  his  proceedings,  on  the  ground  that  those  who  were 
personally  incapable  of  fulfilling  their  vow  might  help  the  crusade 
by  paying  a  commutation.* 

About  the  same  time  many  were  enlisted  for  the  holy  war  in 
England  and  in  Germany  ;  ^  and  a  strange  independent  move- 
ment was  set  on  foot  by  one  Stephen,  a  shepherd  boy  at  the 
village  of  Cloies,  near  Veiidoine,  who  professed  to  have  been 
charged  by  the  Saviour  in  a  vision  to  preach  the  cross.  By  this 
tale  lie  gathered  some  children  about  him,  and  they  wx^nt  on 

'  E.g.  Epp.  viii.  125;  xi.  185;  Suppl.  Andrens.  in  Dacli.  Sj)icil.  ii.  857;  Hur- 

1C4,  &c.  ter,  ii.  510.     The  Tours  clironioler  says 

»  Hurter,  ii.  508-9.    For  Curzon,  see  tliat  Innocent  at  tlio  I^tenm  council  had 

Ciacon.  ii.  37.  to  apoloj;i.se  for  the  legate's  **iiiultiplices 

•'  Ep.  xvi.  28,  31-2.  exceasns.'*     1053. 

»  W.  Armor,  ap.  Bouq.  xvi.  108-9 ;  ^  Annal.  Waverl.,  a.d.  1214 ;    Iiinoc 

Anou.  Laodun.  ib.  xviii.  718;    Cliron.  Ep.  xvi.  Ill;  Hurter,  ii.  511. 
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through  towns  and  villages  chanting,  "0  Lord,  help  ns  to  recover 
thy  true  and  holy  cross ! "  Their  numbers  swelled  as  they  ad- 
vanced, so  that  when  they  reached  Paris,  they  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  15,000 ;  they  displayed  banners,  crosses  and  cen- 
sers. We  are  told  that  all  the  efforts  of  parents  to  restrain  their 
children  from  joining  the  party  were  unavailing ;  nay,  it  is  said 
that  when  some  of  them  were  privately  shut  up,  bars  and  locks 
gave  way  for  their  escape.™  Philip  Augustus,  after  having  con- 
sulted the  university  of  Paris,  endeavoured  to  check  the  movement, 
but  without  success,  Stephen  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  mira- 
culous power ;  threads  of  his  dress  were  treasured  up  as  precious 
relics ;  and  the  number  of  his  followers  continually  increased,  so 
tliat  it  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  30,000  when  they  arrived  at 
Slarseilles,  which  Stephen  entered  in  a  triumphal  car,  surrounded 
by  a  body-guard."  Some  shipmasters  undertook  to  convey  them 
gratuitously  to  Egypt  and  Africa ;  but  these  wretches  were  kid- 
najipers,  and  their  unfortunate  victims  were  either  wrecked  on  a 
rock  of  the  Mediterranean,  or,  on  reacliing  the  African  coasts  were 
sold  into  slavery.®  In  Germany  a  similar  movement  W£is  set  on 
foot  by  a  boy  named  Nicolas,  who,  after  having  lost  many  of  his 
companions  through  hunger  and  fatigue,  arrived  at  Genoa  with 
7000  of  them,  among  whom  were  many  grown-up  persons,  and 
not  a  few  women  of  bad  reputation.^  Thence  they  struggled 
onwards  to  Brindisi,  where  the  bishop  of  the  place  discovered  that 
the  father  of  Nicolas  had  a  design  of  selling  them  into  slavery. 
By  this  discovery  the  crusade  was  broken  up ;  the  unfortunate 
children  tried  to  return  home,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  fell 
victims  to  the  hardships  of  the  way.  The  father  of  Nicolas  was 
executed  at  Cologne.** 

Innocent,  although  he  had  taken  no  share  in  these  insane  and 
calamitous  expeditions,  declared  that  the  zeal  manifested  by 
the  children  put  to  shame  the  listlessness  of  their  elders ; '  and 

"  Hoved.  contin.    ap.    Bouq.    xviii.  French  boya  as  a  ransom,  xxx.  5, 
107 ;  Matt.  Paris,  ap.  Wondov.  v.  165-G ;        p  Perliaps  this  may  be  connected  with 

Cliron.  Mortui  Mans,  Patrol,  clx.  308  ;  the  statement  of  the  Stado  annalist,  that 

Joh.  Iper.  in  Mart.  Thos.  iii.  693 ;  Chron.  about   tho    same  time  wometi   in  the 

Lanercost.  14 ;  AnnaL  Stad.,  a.d.  1212,  neighbouriiood  of  the  Rhine  b^n  to  go 

in  l*crtz,  xvi.  about  naked,  "  nihil  loquontcs.'     1,  c. 

»  Anon.  Laudun.    ap.    Bouq.    xviii.        •»  Jac.  de  Vorag.  ap.  Murat.  ix.  3; 

715;  M.  Paris,  ap.  Wondov.  v.  106.  Ogcr.  Panis,  ap.  Pertz,  xviii.  130;  An- 

**  Allx'ric.  Tr.-Font.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  nal(«  Plaoent.  Guclf.  ch.  426 ;  Aunal. 

778.     Vincent  of  Beauvais  says  tluit  two  Marbac.  1212  (ib.  xvii.) ;  Hurtor,  ii.  457 ; 

clerks,  who  had  become  captives  to  tlio  Chron.  Scnon.  iv.  3. 
Old  Man  of  tho  Mountain,  had  been        '  Annal.  Stad.  1.  c. ;  Hurtcr,  ii.  455. 
releasod  on  condition  of  giving    him 
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the  question  of  a  new  crusade  was  one  of  the  subjects  proposed 
for  the  great  council  which  he  assembled  in  1215. 

Vni.  Innocent  was  zealous  and  indefatigable  in  his  exertions 
against  the  heresies  of  his  time.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
of  these  (although  from  its  nature  it  was  not  likely  to  win  much 
popular  acceptance,  even  if  free  course  had  been  allowed  it)  was 
the  doctrine  taught  by  a  clerk  named  Amalric,  a  native  of  Bene, 
in  the  diocese  of  Chartres,  who  is  described  as  a  man  of  very 
subtle,  but  perverse  and  paradoxical  mind.*  Amalric  had  been 
eminent  as  a  teacher  of  logic  and  the  liberal  sciences  at  Paris 
before  he  betook  himself  to  the  study  of  theology.*  He  is 
accused  by  his  contemporaries  of  paying  greater  regard  to  Aris- 
totle than  to  Holy  Scripture ;  but  later  inquirers  suppose  that 
his  errors  are  rather  to  be  traced  to  the  Arabian  commentators 
than  to  Aristotle  himself,  and  yet  more  to  the  influence  of 
Plato  and  of  Scotus  Erigena's  book  "  On  the  Division  of  Nature."" 
His  doctrine  was  pantheistic — that  God  is  all,  and  that  all  is 
God  ;  that  everything  issues  from  the  All  and  will  return  to  it 
Hence  he  inferred  that  God  was  as  truly  incarnate  in  Abraham 
as  in  Christ ;  that  the  Holy  Spirit  spoke  as  really  through  Ovid 
as  through  Augustine.  He  is  said  to  have  maintained  that  the 
Trinity  denotes  three  forms  of  the  Divine  manifestation,  con- 
nected with  the  same  number  of  stages  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind ;  that  the  second  stage,  under  the  Son,  was  nearly  at  an 
end,  and  that  the  third,  under  the  Holy  Ghost,  would  follow ;  * 
that  every  Christian  must  believe  himself  to  be  a  member  of 
Christ,  and  that  this  was  the  only  way  of  salvation/  In  conse- 
quence of  a  complaint  from  the  University  of  Paris, 
Amalric  was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  pope, 
who,  after  having  heard  him,  pronounced  against  him.  The 
university  required  him  to  retract  his  errors ;  and,  having  sub- 
mitted to  this  humiliation,  he  soon  after  died  of  shame  and  grief.* 
After  Amalric's  death  his  doctrine  was  taught  by  David  of 
Dinant,  although  apparently  in  a  coarser  form  and  with  new 
developments.*  Whereas  Amalric  had  said  that  God  is  the 
source  and  the  end  of  all  things,  David  declared  him  to  be  the 

"  Anon.  lAtidun.  ap.  Bo«q.  xvii.  715.  IVducation  du  genre  liumain.'*     Miche- 

t  Will.  Armor.  Rp.  Bouq.  xvii.  83.  lot,  ii.  840. 

"  Hurtor,  ii.  237;  Neand.  viii.  128;  y  Anon.  Lniidiin.ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  71.'): 

CfiriBtlieb,    'Job.    Scotus    Erig.'    442;  W.  Armor.   83;    Mart.   Tiitw.  iv.  ICo; 

Hitter,  yii.  G31 ;  Ilaurcuii.  i.  402-9.  liurter,  ii.  237 ;  Uittt^^r,  vii.  (>24-7. 

»  Coinp.  above,  p.  201)'.    "Cest  sous  "  W.  Armor.  83;  lliirbor.  ii.  238. 

quolquo  rapport  I'iddo  do  Leasing  sur  »  W.  Armor.  83;  Gicsol.  II.,  ii.  410, 
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material  principle  of  all  things.**  He  asserted  that  the  reign  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  was  already  come ;  that  outward  rites  were  need- 
less; that  acts  done  in  tlie  body  were  no  sins,  forasmuch  as 
notliing  could  be  sinful  if  it  were  done  in  love.  Every  one,  he 
said,  carries  hell  witliin  him,  "  like  a  bad  tooth  in  the  mouth." 
And  he  held  that  the  soul  could  by  contemplation  exchange  its 
separate  existence  for  that  which  it  has  in  the  Divine  souL*^ 

In  1209,  an  inquiry  into  the  tenets  of  this  sect  was  held  by  the 
Bishop  of  Paris,  in  the  presence  of  some  lay  magistrates.  Four- 
teen of  the  sectaries  were  made  over  to  the  secular  arm,  as 
guilty,  and  of  these  ten  were  burnt,  and  the  others  were  com- 
mitted to  close  confinement.*^  It  was  ordered  that  Amalric's 
bones  should  be  disinterred  and  burnt ;  and  his  books  wete  also 
condemned  to  the  flames,  with  some  of  Aristotle's  writings,  which 
had  lately  been  brought  from  Constantinople  and  translated  into 
Latin.®  The  doctrines  of  Amalric  were  again  condemned  at  the 
Lateran  council  of  1215  ; '  and  in  1225  the  work  of  Scotus,  to 
which  Amalric  and  his  followers  had  directed  attention,  was  , 
proscribed  by  Honorius  III.*  The  last  teacher  of  the  party  is 
said  to  have  been  one  Godin,  who  was  burnt  at  Amiens.** 

Notices  are  occasionally  found  of  sectaries  professing  the 
Waldensian  opinions.  Thus,  in  1199,  Innocent  wrote  to  the 
bishop  and  the  faithful  of  Metz,  in  denunciation  of  a  party  of 
laymen  and  women  who  used  French  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  on  the  strength  of  their  acquaintance  with  these 
despised  the  clergy  and  their  ministrations.  The  pope  admits 
that  a  desire  to  know  the  Scriptures  is  not  only  innocent  but 
praiseworthy;  but  he  censures  the  party  at  Metz  for  their 
sectarian  spirit,  for  imagining  that  the  mysteries  of  the  faith  are 
open  to  the  unlearned,  and  for  their  behaviour  towards  the 
clergy — as  to  which  he   is  careful   to  deprive   them  of  such 

413;   Neand.  viii.  132.    The  *Anony-  801;  R.  Altissiod.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  279; 

raus*  of  Laon  reverses  the  relation  of  Anon.   Laudun.,    ib.    714-5;     Vincent. 

Amalric  and  David.  Bouq.  xviii.  715.  Bellov.  xxix.  107 ;  Mart  Thee.  iv.  165 ; 

t»  D'Argcntre,  i.  132;  Bitter,  vii.  630;  W.  Armor.  83-4;  Trivet.  194;  BulaBus, 

llaur6iu,  i.  413.  iii.  47-52.    There  is  a  question  whether 

«  W.  Armor.  83;   Trivet  (ed.  Engl,  the  condemnation  of  Aristotle  related 

Hist.  Soc.),  194 ;  Hurter,  ii.  238 ;  Gies.  to  aU  his  works,  or  to  some  only.  Mansi 

n.,  ii.  410-1 ;    Cffisar.  Heisterb.  v.  22 ;  (n.  in  Raynald,  i.  289)  thinks  that  the 

Vincent.  BoUov.  xxix.  107.    Sec  DAr-  sentence  against  reading  them  applied 

gentrc,  i.  126-132.  to  all,  but  was  meant  to  last  only  three 

♦*  "  Iniinurati."      Anon.    Laudun.    in  years.   See  Coasart  in  the  Concilia,  11.  cc. ' 

Bouq.    xviii.    714 ;    Cliron.  Turon.    in  '  Can.  2. 

Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.,  a.d.  1046.  «  Soc  vol.  ii.,  p.  314;  Christlieb.  442. 

«  D'Argcntre,  i.  128,  scqq. ;  Rigord.  •»  Anon.  Laudun.,  1.  c.     (No  date  is 

&c.,  ap.  Hard.  vi.  1991,  or  Mansi,  xxii.  given.) 
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warrant  as  they  might  allege  from  the  jmrallel  of  Balaam's 
ass  rebuking  the  i>rophet  lie  desires  the  bishop  to  inquiro 
into  the  authorsliip  and  character  of  the  vernacular  translations ;  * 
and  in  the  following  year  he  commissioned  some  Cistercian 
abbots  to  labour  in  conjunction  with  the  bishop  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  heresy  at  Metz."^  In  consequence  of  this  apiK>intment^ 
it  is  said,  the  vernacular  bibles  were  burnt,  and  the  Walden- 
sian  opinions  were  extinguished.™ 

There  is  mention  of  heretical,  and  seemingly  Waldensian,  teach- 
ing at  Auxerre,  and  in  the  neighbouring  dioceses ;  **  and  in  1210, 
Innocent  records  the  form  in  which  some  Waldenses  abjured  their 
errors,  among  which  that  of  regarding  ordination  as  unnecessaiy 
for  the  ministers  of  Clirist  is  especially  dwelt  on.^  The  presump- 
tion of  preaching  without  a  regular  mission  is  also  denounced  by  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1215,  in  which  those  who  should  be  guilty 
of  it  "  under  the  appearance  of  piety,"  are  threatened  with  ex- 
communication, and,  in  case  of  obstinacy,  with  yet  heavier 
pxmishraents.** 

Of  all  sectarian  parties  in  this  time  the  Cathari  were  by  fer 
the  most  niunerous  and  the  most  widely  spread.  Even  within 
the  papal  territory  they  abounded.  At  Orvieto  they  were  so 
strong  that  they  threatened  to  expel  their  orthodox  fellow- 
citizens.  On  this  the  orthodox  applied  to  the  Romans  for  a 
leader,  and,  with  the  pope's  consent,  a  young  man  of  high  cour- 
age and  ardent  zeal,  named  Peter  Parenzio,  was  sent  to  them 
in  the  beginning  of  1199.**  Peter  at  once  proceeded  to  take 
strong  measures  for  the  repression  of  the  opposite  party,  and, 
after  having  proceeded  in  this  course  until  the  approach  of 
Easter,  returned  to  Eome  for  the  festival.  The  pope,  at  an 
interview  in  a  street  near  the  Lateran,  told  him  that  ho  must 
now  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  as  governor  of  Orvieto ;  to  which 
Peter  replied  that  he  was  willing  to  do  so,  but  added  that  the 
heretics  were  so  much  exasperated  as  to  threaten  his  life.  He 
received  full  absolution  from  the  pope,  as  if  in  prospect  of 
death;  settled  his  worldly  affairs;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
entreaties  of  his  mother  and  wife,  returned  to  his  government, 
ready  and  eager  for  martyrdom.  Three  weeks  later  he  met 
with  the  fate  which  he  had  expected — being  dragged  out  of  the 
town  and  miu-dered  by  some  sectaries,  who  had  gained  admission 

*  Epp.  ii.  141-2.  n  Ep.  vi.  230 ;  x.  20G ;  Rob.  AltiBsiod. 

*  lb.  235.  .  up.  lioiiq.  xviii.  201. 

"  Alboric.  Tr.-Font,  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.        °  Kp.  xiii.  04.  p  Can.  3. 

763.  q  Riiyuuld.  1108.  22;  Hurtor,  ii.  249. 
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to  his  house  through  the  treachery  of  a  servant.  His  death  is 
said  to  have  been  followed  by  judgments  on  the  murderers,  by 
miracles  at  his  tomb,  and  eventually  by  the  suppression  of 
heresy  in  Orvieto/ 

At  Viterbo  the  heretics  were  so  strong  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  elect  two  of  the  "  believers  "  as  consuls,  and  the  chief 
of  the  sect  as  chamberlain  of  the  city,  although  he  had  been 
formally  excommunicated.*  Innocent  desired  the  Bishops  of 
Viterbo  and  Orvieto  to  eject  these  magistrates;  and  in  1207 
he  himself  proceeded  to  Viterbo  for  the  purpose  of  rooting  out  the 
heresy.  The  Patarenes  took  flight;  but  this  did  not  prevent 
the  pope  from  inquiring  into  the  matter,  and  he  ordered  that  their 
property  should  be  confiscated,  that  their  houses  should  be 
demolished,  and  that  all  heretics,  especially  the  members  of  this 
sect,  should  be  "  delivered  to  the  secular  arm  " — a  phrase  which 
now  occurs  for  the  first  time  * — in  order  to  punishment.^  In  the 
same  spirit.  Innocent  wrote  to  the  authorities  at  Faenza,* 
Bologna,^  Florence,'  Verona,*  Trevisa,**  and  other  places.  He 
severely  censures  the  Milanese  for  their  encouragement  of  the 
sectaries;  that  they  not  only  did  not  "take  the  little  foxes," *^ 
but  cherished  them  until  the  foxes  grew  into  lions,  and  the 
locusts  into  horses  ready  to  battle ;  and  he  tells  them  that 
he  had  been  urged  to  send  a  crusade  to  Milan  £ts  well  as  into 
Provence.*^  Beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy  we  read  of  heretics  in 
Ualmatia,®  Bosnia,'  and  the  Tyrol ;  ^  at  Strasburg,  where  about 
eighty  wore  put  to  the  trial  of  hot  iron,  and  most  of  them  were 
convicted  and  burnt;**  and  of  similar  executions  at  Paris, 
Troyes,  Eouen,*  Langres,"^  and  in  various  parts  of  Northern 
France  and  Belgium,  where  a  Dominican  friar  named  Kobert 
earned  by  his  severities  the  glorious  name  (as  the  annalist 
Kaynaldus  considers  it)  of  "  the  hammer  of  heretics."  ^ 

But  it  was  in  the  south  of  France  that  the  Catharist  doctrines 

'  Baynald.  1199.  24-5.    It  is  Baid  that  tho  archpriost  for  confounding  the  or- 

a  voice  was  heard  saying  to  him,  **  Vis  thodox  (see  p.  242)  with  the  heretical 

reaurgcre,  Petre  ?  "  to  which  he  replied  Humiliati. 

from  his  grave  that  he  was  unwiUing  to  *»  ix.  54.                           •  See  p.  185. 

go  through  again  the  dangers  of  eartlily  «*  Ep.  xv.  189.                         •  v.  110. 

life  (lb.  26).     There  is  an  altar  to  his  '  vi.  141;  Hurtor,  IL  241. 

honour  in  Orvieto  Cathedral.  Gregorov.  »  Hurter,  ii.  257. 

V.  2G.  ^  Anual.  Marbac..  a.d.  1215  (Pertz, 

•  Ep.  viii.  85;  Cf.  i.  298;  ii.  1.  xvii.). 

*  Sism.  Ii.  L,  ii.  72.  *  Chron.  Rotliomag.  ap.   Bouq.  xviii. 
°  Ep.  X.  105,  209;  Gesta.  123.  300;  All>eric.  Tr.-Fout,  ib.  763. 

«  Ep.  ix.  18,  24,  213.  ^  Hurter,  ii.  536. 

r  lb.  19.  «  Ib.  7.  "*  "Malleus    hflDreticorum."      Bayn. 

■  ii.  228.    In  this  letter  he  censures    1207.  3. 
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chiefly  prevailed."  In  this  region  they  had  become  so  general 
that  the  Church  and  the  clergy  had  fallen  into  the  greatest  con- 
tempt.** The  nobles  and  knights  no  longer  allowed  their 
younger  sons  to  be  trained  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church,  but 
put  sons  of  their  serfs  into  benefices,  of  which  they  themselveB 
appropriated  the  tithes,  while  the  priests  were  obliged  to  be 
content  with  a  miserable  pittance.^  As  an  instance  of  the  con- 
tempt into  which  the  clergy  had  fallen,  we  are  told  that  instead 
of  the  expression  "  I  would  rather  be  a  Jew  than  do  such  a 
thing,"  it  was  now  customary  to  say  "  I  would  rather  be  a  chap- 
lain." Tliey  themselves  were  so  sensible  of  their  ignominy, 
that  they  were  fain  to  hide  their  tonsure  by  drawing  the  hair 
from  the  back  of  the  head  over  it.**  The  heretics  were  so  auda- 
cious that  in  the  sight  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  they  defiled  the 
chalices  and  other  sacred  vessels,  and  threw  the  holy  Gospels 
into  the  dirt.'  The  princes  of  southern  France  were  for  the 
most  part  ill-affected  to  the  hierarchy.  Raymond  VI.,  Count 
of  Toulouse,  the  most  powerful  of  them  next  to  the  King  of 
Aragon,  had  in  early  life  associated  much  with  heretics,  and  was 
suspected  of  inclining  to  their  opinions,  although  rather  on 
account  of  his  roughness  towards  the  clergy  than  of  any  expression 
of  his  belief.'  He  had  been  excommunicated  by  Celestine  for 
his  aggressions  on  the  abbey  of  St.  Gilles  ;  but  he  was  able  to 
obtain  absolution  from  Innocent^  The  laxity  of  his  life  was 
notorious ;  of  his  five  wives,  three  were  living  at  the  same  time ; " 
he  is  even  charged  with  incest  by  the  unscrupulous  writers  of 
the  orthodox  party.*  The  Count  of  Foix  was  married  to  a  Wal- 
densian;  of  his  two  sisters  one  was  said  to  be  a  Waldensian 
and  the  other  a  Catharist ;  ^  and,  in  common  with  the  Counts  of 
B£am  and   Comminges,  the  Viscount  of  Beziers,  and   other 

»  The  cUief  authorities  aro  (1)  Peter  Bouquet,  xix. 

of  Vaux-Oemay,  a  fierce  bigot,  who  was  "  Innocent    is    very  severe    on    the 

chaphiin  to  Simon  de  Montfort  ( Bouq.  clergy,  Ep.  iii.  24. 

xix.  or  Patrol,  ccxiii.);  (2)  an  anony-  p  Will,  do  Podio  Laurentii,  Prolog.; 

mous  **  Troubadour,"  whose  poem  was  Schruckli,  xxLx.  588. 

first  published  by  Famiel  (Docum.  In^.  i  W.  Potl.  Jjaur.,  Prol. 

sur  THist  de  France,  Paris,  1837).    A  '  Wendov.  iii.  2g7. 

prose  version  of  this  poem,  published  in  *  See  Pet.  Bam.  4 ;     WiU.  Armor., 

the  *  Hist,  do  Langue<loc,'  iii.,  and  in  Philipp.  viii.  48U,  seqq. 

Bouquet,  xix.,  is   sometimes  cited    as  *  Hist.  Langued.  iii.  101,  110.     See 

•  Anon.  Langued.'    The  Troubadour  is  Innoc.,  Ep.  i.  HUT.          "  P.  Sam.  4. 

at  first  strongly  against  heretics,  but,  *  lb.     Roc  Martin,  iv.  20. 

when  the  question    becomes  national,  '  P.  Siirn.    To  one  of  theso  \m\k», 

turns   round    on    tlio  invaders    of   bis  whoso    zial    prompted    her    to    inti>r- 

country  (Fauri(il,    Introd.  xlvi.  1 ;    Of.  poso  at  a  conference,  ii  missiumLry  said, 

Fauricl,  Hist  do  la  Poesie  Provenyale,  "Ito,    domina,    filHt<<    colum    vusiraiu; 

iii.,  c.  30,  Paris,  1846) ;  (3)  William  of  non  iut<?rest  vcstm  loqui  in   liujusuodi 

Puy-Laurons  (de  Podio  Laurentii),  in  oontentione."    W.  Pod.  Laur.  8. 
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princes  of  the  neighbourhood,  he  is  described  as  an  oppressor  of 
the  bishops  and  clergy." 

Innocent,  in  the  first  year  of  his  pontificate,  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  prelates  and  nobles  of  southern  France,  exhorting  them 
to  take  vigorous  measures  for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  Pata- 
renes,  Waldensians,  and  others  were  to  be  anathematized  and 
banished;  but  there  is  no  distinct  mention  of  death  as  a 
penalty,  although  it  may  perhaps  be  implied  in  the  declaration 
that  heresy  is  murder  of  the  soul.*  But  this  letter  met  with 
little  attention.  To  Eaymond  of  Toulouse  and  his  subjects,  the 
requisition  to  persecute  those  whom  they  respected  as  peaceable 
neighbours  was  unwelcome.  "  We  have  been  brought  up  with 
them,"  they  said;  "we  have  relations  among  them,  and  we 
know  that  their  life  is  honest."  ^ 

The  pope  in  his  letter  had  announced  that  two  Cistercians, 
Rainier  and  Guy,  were  sent  as  legates  into  the  country  afiected 
with  heresy.  Rainier  soon  after  fell  sick,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Peter  of  Castelnau,  Archdeacon  of  Maguelone,  who,  after 
having  been  a  teacher  of  theology  at  Paris,*^  had  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cistercian  order.  In  1204,  the  power  of  these  envoys 
was  extended ;  the  cognizance  of  questions  of  heresy  was  trans- 
ferred to  them  from  the  bishops,  and  they  were  authorised  to 
suspend  such  bishops  as  should  be  found  lukewarm  in  the 
cause;  and  on  this  they  acted  in  some  cases,**  although  they 
found  among  the  members  of  the  episcopal  order  a  general  dis- 
inclination to  submit  to  two  monks,  however  specially  empowered 
by  the  pope.®  At  Peter  of  Castelnau's  request,  the  Cardinal  of 
St.  Prisca  was  fixed  as  legate  at  Montpellier;  and  in  1204, 
Arnold  Amalric,  abbot  of  Citeaux,  a  bitter  and  unsparing  enemy 
of  heresy,  with  twelve  members  of  his  order,  was  added 
to  the  mission.^  Yet  the  work  made  little  progress.  The 
envoys  held  conferences  with  the  heretics,  but  found  themselves 
continually  baflfled  by  objections  drawn  from  the  evil  lives  of 
the  clergy.*  In  May,  1205,  they  were  strengthened  by  the 
appointment  of  a  new  bishop  to  Toulouse — Fulk  or  Folquet  of 
Marseilles — a  man  who,  as  a  famous  troubadour,  had  formerly 
been  among  the  ornaments  of  gay  and  licentious  courts,  but  had 

»  Pet.  Sara.  44.  neglect  of  duty.  Innoc.  Epp.  vl  243 ; 

»  Ep.  i.  94 ;  Cf.  i.  81.  vii.  75 ;  viii.  106 ;  x.  08. 

»•  W.  ro<l.  Lunr.  8.  "  HUt.  Lang.  iii.  135-7. 

*•  Kp.  ii.  21)8 ;  lIiHt.  l^ngucd.  iii.  130 ;        ^  Pet.  Snni.  3 ;  Jordan..  Vitii  Dominic. 

Scliri»ckh,  xxix.  578-9.  i.  15;  Hittt  Lang.  iii.  136;  Ep.  ill  24  ; 

•*  See  na  to  the  archbishop  of  Nar-  vii.  70.    Soo  Hist.  Litt.  xvii. 
bonne,  who  was   charged  with    gross        8  Seo  Innoc.  Ep.  iii  24 ;  I*.  Sara.  3. 
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lately  been  tarned  to  a  different  career,  had  entered  the  CSster- 
cian  order,  while  his  wife  became  a  nun,  and  had  taken  up  with 
a  fervour  natural  to  such  conyerts  an  extreme  zeal  for  the  ortho- 
dox faith,  and  a  fierce  hostility  against  heresy.^  Still,  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries  were  attended  with  little  succees ; '  and 
ihey  were  almost  in  despair  when  they  fell  in  at  Montpellier  with 
Diego  (Didacus)  Bishop  of  Osma,  and  Dominic,  the  sub-prior 
of  his  cathedral,  who  were  returning  from  Bome  with  a  com- 
mission to  labour  against  heresy.^ 

The  legates,  in  conversation  with  the  Spaniards,  lamented 
their  want  of  success ;  whereupon  Diego  told  them  that  mere 
words  would  not  be  of  any  avail ;  that  the  only  hopeful  course 
jfor  them  was  to  counteract  the  professed  simplicity  of  the  heretics 
by  putting  aside  their  gold  and  silver,  their  pomp  and  splendour, 
and  going  forth  like  the  Apostles,  barefooted  and  in  poverty. 
The  legates  professed  their  willingness  to  follow  this  advice,  if 
they  might  have  the  example  of  any  sufficient  authority ;  and 
the  bishop  told  them  that  ho  would  himself  show  thom  the  way. 
Sending  away  his  servants,  horses,  and  baggage,  and  retaining 
with  him  only  a  few  clerks,  of  whom  Dominic  was  the  chief,  he 
remained  in  Languedoc,  and  provided  by  a  large  outlay  of 
money  for  the  support  of  those  with  whom  he  had  associated 
himself.  The  Cistercians,  according  to  their  promise,  sent  away 
everything  but  their  bodes  of  devotion  and  study,  and  followed 
the  course  which  Diego  had  pointed  out.  The  missionaries 
went  barefooted,  in  companies  of  two  or  three,  from  place  to 
place,  and  engaged  the  heretics  in  conferences,  one  of  which 
lasted  fifteen  days ;  and  in  no  long  time  the  effects  of  the  new 
system  began  to  show  themselves.™ 

Another  Spaniard,  Durand  of  Huesca,  who  had  been  con- 
verted from  Waldensianism,  wishing  to  carry  on  the  ascetic  life 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  proposed  to  found  a  society  of 
^  Catholic  poor,"  who  should  be  bound  by  a  strict  rule,  as  a 

«»  W.  Pod.  Lftur.  6;  Hiat  Lang.  iii.  W.  Pod.  Laur.  c.  6;  MUm.  iv.  112. 
189, 142;  Hurter,  ii.  279-280.    Folk  is        ^  B.  Altissiod.  ap.  Boiiq.  xviu.  274. 
placed  by  Dante  in  Paradise  (ul  94 j.        ^  Jordan.,  Yita  8.  Doniin.  IG  (Acta 

8ee  Benyennto  of  Imola  on  the  passage,  Sanctorum,  Aug.  4) ;   Hist   Lang.  iii. 

Murat  Antiq.  ItaL  i.  1250.    There  is  135,  141.    The  time  was  probably  1205. 

an  article  on  him  in  Hist  litt  xviii.  See  Acta  SS.,  p.  373 ;  Monsi,  in  Bay- 

588,  Boqq.     His  predecessor,  Baymond  nald.  243. 

of  BabaJstens,  had  got  his  see  simonia-        ™  P.  Sam.  3 ;  Vine.  BoUov.  ap.  Haid. 

cally,  and  had  impovorislied  it  by  a  war  vi.  1973 ;  W.  Pod.  liaiir.  8 ;  B.  AltiaaicM]. 

with  one  of  his  vassals.    The  pope,  on  ap.  Houq.  xviii.  274;  Jordan,  i.  16-8; 

bis  redgnatioQ,  allowed  him  to  offloiate  Acta  SS.  899 ;  Usscr.  de  Christ.  Kod. 

in  episcopal  ro^Ms,  and  assigned  him  a  Succcssione  ot   Statu,    in   Works,    od. 

peiuuon  out  of  the  see.     Ep,  Tiii.  115;  Elrington,  ii.  340-2. 
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means  of  counteracting  the  profession  of  poverty  which  gave 
a  strength  to  heresy ;  and,  having  obtained  the  pope's  approval, 
he  laboured  for  a  time  with  good  effect,  although  his  society 
soon  disappears  from  view,  having  probably  been  superseded  by 
the  rise  of  the  two  great  mendicant  orders."  In  the  end  of 
1207,  the  Bishop  of  Osma  returned  to  his  diocese,  where  he  died 
within  a  few  months  ;  and  by  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  the 
Cistercians  about  the  same  time,  Dominic  was  left  to  carry  on 
his  work  almost  alone ;  but  he  persevered,  and  it  is  said  that 
miracles  were  wrought  by  him  in  support  of  his  teaching.® 

Peter  of  Castelnau  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal,  and 
had  made  himself  especially  obnoxious  to  the  sectaries  and  those 
who  favoured  them.  In  1206,  he  excommunicated  Raymond  of 
Toulouse  for  refusing  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  heretics.  His 
companions,  fearing  for  his  safety  in  consequence  of  threats  which 
had  been  uttered,  sent  him  away  for  a  time ;  but  he  soon  returned, 
declaring  that  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  would  never  prosper  until 
one  of  the  preachers  should  be  killed,  and  expressing  a  wish 
that  he  might  himself  be  the  first  martyr.^  Count  Eaymond 
submitted  and  was  absolved,  on  condition  that  he  should  take 
part  in  the  persecution ;  and  when  Peter  charged  him  with 
breach  of  this  promise,  he  was  violently  enraged,  so  as  to  utter 
threats  against  the  legate's  life.  The  magistrates  and  people  of 
St.  Gilles,  dreading  some  fatal  consequences,  escorted  Peter  as 
far  as  the  ford  by  which  he  was  to  cross  the  Rhone ;  but  next 
day,  as  he  was  about  to  embark,  a  man  who  had  lodged  at  the 
same  inn  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  sought  a  quarrel, 
and  mortally  wounded  him.  Peter's  last  words  were,  jan.  15, 
"  God  forgive  thee,  as  I  forgive  thee  1 "  *"  Suspicion  of  ^  ^208. 
having  instigated  the  murder  fell  on  Count  Raymond,  to  whose 
household  the  murderer  belonged.*  The  pope  denounced  him, 
absolved  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and  urgently  and 
repeatedly  exhorted  the  king  and  the  nobles  of  France  to  take 
anus  for  the  punishment  of  his  crime,  and  for  the  extirpation  of 
lieresy.'  Raymond  (who  seems  to  have  been  really  innocent 
of  any  share  in  the  murder)"  feeling  himself  hardly  pressed,  en- 

»  See  Iimoc..  Epp.  ix.  185 ;  xi.  196-8 ;  xxix.  OC.  p  P.  Sara.  64. 

xii.  17.  66 ;  xiii.  63,  77-8;  xv.  82,  90-6  ;        '  Innoc.  Ep.  xi.  26;  R.  Allissiod.  ap. 

Ilurtcr.  ii.  283-7  ;  Helyot,  iii.  22,  aeqa. ;  Bonn,  xviii.  275. 

H«rzog,  xvii.  500.    He'lyot  supposes  the        ■See  Milman,    iv.    117.      Peter   of 

**  Paui)errs  Cutholici  *'  to  have  joined  tlio  Vaux-Cemay  says  that  he  oKtentatiously 

An«i;u«tinian  Ereiuitos,  28.  took  the  murderer  in  hia  train.  64. 

"  l\t.  Sum.  3,  7 ;  Acta  SS.,  Aug.  4,        »  Epp.  xi.  26-7. 
374;    Jortlan.   20-3;    Vincent.   Bellov.,        »  See  Mihiian,  iv.  117. 
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treated  the  pope  to  send  some  other  representatiye  than  the  abbot 
of  Citeaux,  whom  he  dreaded  as  his  personal  enemy ;  and  Innooeiil 
affected  to  comply  with  this  request  by  joining  in  commission  with 
Arnold  his  own  secretary  Milo,  while  he  strictly  charged  him  to 
be  guided  in  all  things  by  the  abbot^  Cardinal  Gualo  was  sent 
into  France  to  proclaim  a  crusade  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy, 
with  all  the  privileges  which  had  been  bestowed  on  the  warrkm 
of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  scheme  (which  had  indeed  been 
announced  even  before  the  murder  of  Peter)  was  proposed  at  a 
great  national  assembly  at  Villeneuve  on  the  Yonne.  Phib'p 
Augustus  excused  himself  and  his  son,  on  the  ground  that  while 
they  were  threatened  on  each  side  by  **  two  great  lions  '* — the 
King  of  England  and  the  Emperor — they  could  not  leave  their 
own  territory  undefended ;  but  he  granted  leave  for  his  subjects 
to  take  part  in  the  enterprise,  and  at  his  own  expense  maintfldned 
15,000  soldiers.'^  The  clergy  were  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  a  tenth 
for  the  support  of  the  crusade ;  and  multitudes  enlisted,  not  only 
from  religious  enthusiasm,  but  partly  from  a  wish  to  obtain  the 
benefits  of  the  crusading  indulgences  more  cheaply  than  by  an 
expedition  to  Palestine;  partly  from  the  northern  hatred  of 
the  southern  people,  and  in  the  hope  of  gaining  settlements  in  the 
lands  which  were  to  be  conquered.*  Among  the  leaders  of 
the  host  were  the  archbishop  of  Sens,  the  bishops  of  Autnn, 
Clermont,  and  Novers,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Count  of 
Nevers,  and  Simon  de  Montfort,  a  younger  son  of  the  Eari 
of  Leicester  and  Evreux,  who  became  the  hero  of  the  crusade.* 
Simon  was  now  about  sixty  years  of  age,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
model  of  the  cliivalry  of  the  time.  In  person  he  was  tall, 
strong,  and  active  ;  as  a  leader,  he  was  at  once  daring  and  skil- 
ful ;  and  his  affable  and  popular  manners  contributed  to  secure 
for  him  the  enthusiastic  love  and  confidence  of  his  followers.* 
The  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  the  church  had  been  shown  in 
the  late  crusade,  when  he  resolutely  opposed  the  diversion  of 
the  armament  from  its  proper  object,  and,  refusing  to  share  in 
the  attacks  on  Zara  and  Constantinople,  held  on  his  course  for 
the  Holy  Land.^  He  was  remarkable  for  his  regularity  in  the 
exercises  of  religion,  daily  hearing  mass  and  the  offices  of  the 
canonical  hours ;  **  and  he  was  upheld  by  a  lofty  confidence  in 

«  Pet.  Sani.  9.  •  Pet.  Sum.  14;  Ilurtor.  ii.  301. 

y  Pet.  S»irn.  10;  Wendover.  iii.  267;  ^  Pet.  Sarn.  18;  Ilurter,  ii.  304-5. 

Innoc.  Kpp.  x.  149  (Nov.  1207) ;  xi.  156,  '^  P.  330. 

8cqq.,  229-231 ;  Hurter.  ii.  292-302.  ««  W.  Armor,  np.  Bono.  xvii.  92. 

•  Hurter.  u.  300. 
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the  protection  of  heaven.  "  Think  you  that  I  am  afraid  7'  he 
said  to  one  who  attempted  to  encourage  him  while  weakened 
by  the  withdrawal  of  a  great  part  of  his  force — "  it  is  Christ's 
cause  that  is  at  stake ;  the  whole  Church  is  praying  for  me, 
and  I  know  that  I  cannot  be  beaten."  And  it  is  told  that  a 
Cistercian,  who  prayed  for  him  at  the  consecration  of  the 
Eucharist,  was  interrupted  by  a  voice  from  heaven  —  "Why 
pray  for  himf  there  are  so  many  praying  for  him  that  thy 
prayer  is  not  needed."  ®  But  with  Simon's  better  qualities  were 
combined  some  of  the  vices  which  not  uncommonly  seek  their 
sanctification  from  high  religious  professions — a  vast  ambition,  a 
daring  ujiscrupulousness  £is  to  the  means  of  pursuing  his  objects, 
a  ruthless  indifference  to  human  suffering,  and  an  excessive  and 
undisguised  rapacity.' 

Eaymond,  through  the  exertions  of  his  envoys  at  the  papal 
court,  had  got  a  promise  of  absolution,  if  he  could  purge  himself 
of  the  murder  of  Peter  of  Castelnau,  and  would  submit  to  certain 
conditions.  Although  he  complained  of  the  terms  imposed  on 
him,  he  made  his  submission  to  the  legates  at  Valence  ;  and  on 
the  18th  of  June,  1209,  he  did  penance,  and  received  absolution 
at  St.  Gilles,  in  the  presence  of  three  archbishops  and  nineteen 
bishops.  The  legate  Milo  met  him  in  the  porch  of  the  church 
wliere  Peter  of  Castelnau  was  buried,  and,  tTirowing  a  stole  over 
his  neck,  led  him  by  it  into  the  building.  There  the  count  was 
stripped  to  the  waist,  knelt  down,  submitted  to  flagellation,  and 
swore  obedience  to  the  pope  and  the  legate  as  to  all  the  matters 
for  which  he  had  incurred  ecclesiastical  censure ;  to  repair  the 
wrongs  which  he  had  done  to  some  bishops,  to  give  up  all  inter- 
ference in  the  appointment  of  bishops,  to  dismiss  his  mercenary 
soldiers,  to  expel  all  Jews  from  his  dominions,  to  receive  the 
Cnisaders,  and  to  help  them  in  their  war  against  heresy.  By 
way  of  security,  he  was  to  give  up  seven  fortresses,  with  the 
county  of  Melgueil ;  and  in  case  of  his  failing  to  fulfil  his  oath 
he  was  to  fall  under  excommunication,  and  these  pledges  were 
to  become  forfeit  to  the  Roman  church.^  As  the  crowd 
blocked  up  the  way  by  which  he  had  entered,  the  count  had  to 
leave  the  church  by  a  side-door,  and  in  order  to  reach  this,  he 
was  obliged  to  pass  close  to  the  tomb  of  the  man  whose  murder 
ho  was  accused  of  having  contrived.** 

«  P.  Slim.  56,  init ;  57,  fin.  ccxvl.  89,  seqq. ;  Pet.  Sam.  1 1-2. 

f  Soe  Hurter,  ii.  306.  >»  Pet  Sum.  12.     A  council  in  1209 

ff  ALmsi,    xxii.    769,    seqq.;    Patrol,    enacted  that  no  kinsman  to  the  third 
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Kaymond  Eogcr,  viscount  of  B^ziers,  a  gallant  young  man  of 
twenty-four,  and  nephew  of  the  count  of  Toulouse,  waited  on 
the  legates  at  Montpellier,  and  endeavoured  to  clear  himself 
from  suspicion  of  favouring  the  heretics,  by  throwing  the  blame 
on  some  of  his  officers,  who  had  acted  without  his  orders.*  But 
his  excuses  were  received  with  derision,  and  the  viscount  indig- 
nantly withdrew,  to  put  his  territories  into  a  state  of  defence. 
The  army  of  the  Crusaders  speedily  followed — a  force  which  is 
very  variously  reckoned  as  to  numbers,*^  and  composed  of  men 
from  all  parts  of  France,  Normandy,  and  Flanders,"*  At  their 
head  was  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had  been  chosen  as  general 
after  solemn  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  with  him  was  the 
legate  Arnold  of  Citeaux,  and  Raymond  of  Toulouse  had  unwil- 
lingly joined  the  army  with  a  few  followers.**  When  the 
Crusaders  api:)eared  before  B^ziors,  the  viscount  had  gone  onwards 
to  Carcassonne.  The  bishop,  who  was  in  the  army,  was  allowed 
by  Arnold  to  offer  his  advice  to  his  people,  and  recommended  a 
surrender ;  but  they  relied  on  the  strength  of  their  city,  and 
believed  that  the  besiegers  would  speedily  be  driven  by  want  of 
provisions  to  withdraw.  Catholics  joined  with  heretics  in  de- 
claring that,  rather  than  surrender,  they  would  be  drowned  in 
the  sea — they  would  eat  their  wives  and  children.**  "  Then,"  said 
abbot  Arnold,  on  hearing  this  answer,  "there  shall  not  be  left  one 
stone  upon  another ;  fire  and  sword  shall  devour  men,  women  and 
children."  On  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  day,  a  sally  was 
"  ^  ^'  made  by  the  besieged  and  was  repulsed.  The  besiegers 
found  their  way  in,  mixed  up  with  the  retreating  inhabitants, 
and  a  butchery  began,  which  was  carried  on  to  a  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  the  abbot's  words.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  canons  of 
St.  Mary  Magdalene,  habited  in  the  vestments  of  the  altar,  at- 
tempted to  stay  the  bloodshed ;  men,  women,  children,  clergy, 

generation  of  any  i)er80n  concerned  in  abbots"  (14).    Afterwards  he  aays  that 

the  njurdiT  should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  a  Gknl  never  made  the  clerk  who  could 

benefice.    Gone.  Aven.  20.  have  written  Uieir  names  in  two  months 

*  Tlie  Troubadour  praises  the  viscount  or  in  three  (22).     See  Martin,  iv.  32; 

very  highly,  and  says  that  ho  could  Milm.  iv.  124. 
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his  orthodoxy.    2G.  »  Troub.  22.  2« ;  Ilurter.  ii.  303. 

^  Petxir  of  Vuux-Cemay  estimates  it  "*  Troub.  28-30;  Hurtor,  ii.  308-310. 
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were  indiscriminately  slaughtered,  while  the  bells  of  the 
cathedral  were  rung  till  the  massacre  was  completed.  ^  It  is 
said,  that  when  abbot  Arnold  was  asked  how  the  soldiers 
might  distinguish  Catholics  from  heretics,  he  answered,  **  Kill 
them  all  1  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  His."  *^  The 
ordinary  population  of  Beziers  had  been  greatly  increased  by 
fugitives ;  but  the  number  of  victims  is  very  variously  estimated. 
Arnold  himself  reckons  it  at  20,000,  while  others  make  it  as 
much  as  60,000  or  even  100,000.'  The  city  was  given  up  to 
plunder,  and  was  then  set  on  fire.' 

The  Crusaders  proceeded  onwards  to  Carcassonne,  where  the 
viscount  of  Beziers  commanded  in  person.  The  late  terrible 
example  had  struck  fear  into  all  hearts  ;  and  as  they  advanced, 
they  found  the  country  desolate — villages,  and  even  strong 
castles,  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  towns.*  Carcassonne  stands  on  a  steep  and  lofty  hill,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  double  line  of  outworks,  each  with  its  own 
wall  and  fosse  ;  and  the  fortifications  had  lately  been  strength- 
ened, partly  with  materials  from  ecclesiastical  buildings  which 
were  pulled  down."  The  Crusaders  speedily  penetrated  through 
the  outermost  walls,  but  the  second  enclosure  was  obstinately 
defended.  Simon  de  Montfort  was  foremost  in  the  assault ;  he 
was  the  first  to  plunge  into  the  moat,  and  afterwards,  at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life,  rescued  a  wounded  soldier  who  was  strug- 
gling in  it.  On  the  other  side,  the  viscount  Eaymond-Eoger 
was  no  less  conspicuous,  exposing  himseK  everywhere  at  the 
head  of  the  defenders,  and  animating  their  courage  by  words 
and  example.  The  besiegers  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and 
retired  after  having  set  fire  to  the  outer  suburb.*  A  second 
assault,  eight  days  later,  was  also  repulsed ;  and  Peter,  king  of 
Aragon,  then  appeared  to  ofler  his  mediation- — a  work  for 
which  it  might  have  seemed  that  he  was  well  fitted,  by  his  con- 
nection with  the  princes  of  Languedoc  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  by  his  friendly  relations  with  the  pope,  whose  favour 

p  Troub.  3G-40 ;    Pet.   Sam.   15 ;   R.  ii.  309. 

Altissiod.  276.  '  Williflm   the   Breton  says,   "Millia 

<J  ThiH  rests  (in  tlio  autlioritv  of  Cffif«.a-  his  tripliojita  docoiii"  (/>.  «(M)00),  Plii- 

rius  of  HoiHtiTUtch    v.  Jl.p.ara  .wlio.-.p  lipp.  viii.  ."»:«»:   l<<'rnnrd.  Itprius.  88.0<Ki; 

.•vi«l«iH»'  i>  nMniiiHKml«Hl  )»y  tin-  i'in3um-  Allnric  of  Tniis-Koiitnincs,  10(MH>0. 
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Bion  shows  a  man  quite  capable  of  such  "  Pet.  Sarn.  16. 

a  speech   (See.  Patrol,  ccxvi.  137,  seqq.).  »  P.  Sara.  16;  Hurter.  i.  310. 
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he  had  earned  by  expelling  all  heretics  from  his  dominions.^ 
But  the  abbot  of  Citeaux  would  only  allow  that  the  yisoount 
and  eleven  others  might  withdraw  in  safety ;  all  the  rest  must 
surrender  at  discretion.  On  hearing  this,  the  viscount  declared 
that  he  would  rather  be  flayed  alive  than  desert  his  companioiis, 
and  the  king  withdrew  in  disgust  at  the  fruitlessness  of  his 
endeavours.*  The  siege  was  closely  pressed,  and  the  inhabitants, 
crowded, within  the  walls  from  a  wide  surrounding  country,  soon 
found  themselves  reduced  to  distress  by  excessive  heat,  by  the 
scantiness  of  water,  and  by  the  stench  which  arose  from  the 
bodies  of  dead  men  and  beasts.^  The  viscount,  having  been 
decoyed  into  a  conference  by  the  assurance  of  a  safe  conduct, 
was  committed  to  prison,  under  the  plea,  advanced  by.  abbot 
Arnold,  that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with  one  who  had  been 
faithless  to  his  God.^  The  people,  dismayed  by  the  loss  of  their 
chief,  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  resist,  and  submitted  to 
the  terms  imposed  by  the  besiegers — ^that  they  should  leave  the 
city  half-naked,  "carrying  with  them  nothing  but  their  ains."^ 
But  for  this  extraordinary  clemency  the  crusaders  in  some 
measure  consoled  themselves,  by  hanging  or  burning  more  than 
four  hundred  victims  for  the  common  oflFence  of  heresy.* 

The  viscoimty  of  B^ziers  was  oflFered  successively  to  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  to  the  count  of  Nevers,  and  to  the  count  of  St 
Pol ;  but  all  refused  to  accept  it  in  such  circumstances ;  and  the 
election  of  a  viscount  was  committed  to  two  bishops,  four  knights, 
and  the  abbot  of  Citeaux,  who  agreed  in  choosing  Simon  de  ]£ont- 
fort  Simon,  although  free  from  any  scruples  as  to  the  mode  of 
acquisition,  thought  it  necessary  to  make  a  show  of  refusal ;  bat 
this  was  easily  overcome,  and  he  was  hailed  as  viscount  of  B^ziers 
and  Carcassonne,  promising  to  hold  his  dignities  and 
"^*  '  territory  on  condition  of  a  yearly  payment  to  St.  Peter.* 
Within  a  few  weeks,  the  deprived  viscount,  Baymond-Boger, 
died  in  his  prison,  and,  although  dysentery  was  alleged  as  the 
cause  of  his  death,  the  guilt  of  it  was  popularly  charged  on 
Simon.' 

y  Innoc^  Ep.  ix.  102 ;  Troub.  46,  eeqq.  See  Martin,  iv.  36. 

«  Troub.  48 ;  Hurter,  ii.  311-2.  «»  Martin,  iv.  36. 

•  Troub.  51.  •  Troub.  56-8 ;    G.  Pod.  Laor.  14 

b  lb.  52-4  :  Sism.  vi.  293-4.  Pet  Sam.  17. 

«  Pet.  Sam.  16;  Guil.  Pod.Laur.  14;  '  Pet  Sam.  26;  Troub.  62,  66.    In- 

Troub.    54;    R.  Altiasiod.  xviii.  276;  nooent  says  "ad  ultimum  misembillter 

Guil.  Amior.,  Philipp.  viii.  543,  seqq.  interfectus "  —  a  strange  phrase,  if  he 

Some  writers  say  nothing  of  a  surrender,  knew  and  believed  the  story  of  the  w 

but  represent  the  inliabitants  as  having  count's  having  died  from  natural  ( 

escaped  through  a  subterranean  passage.  £p.  xv.  212. 
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Simon  soon  found  that  his  conquest  was  incomplete.  On 
requesting  the  king  of  Aragon,  as  suzerain,  to  invest  him  in  his 
new  territories,  he  was  met  at  first  with  delays,  and  afterwards 
with  a  refusal.*  Peter  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  late 
viscount's  infant  child,  Eaymond  Trencavel,  and  was  endeavour- 
ing to  organise  means  for  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders.^  The 
count  of  Nevers  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  withdrew  from  the 
crusade,  in  disgust  at  the  late  proceedings  of  the  dominant  party ; 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  troops,  having  served  the  forty  days 
which  were  all  that  was  required  by  feudal  duty,  and  were  suffi- 
cient to  earn  the  crusading  privileges,  likewise  withdrew,  leav- 
ing Simon  with  a  very  small  force  to  maintain  his  conquests 
through  the  winter.^  It  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  aUe  to 
hold  his  ground  at  all ;  many  fortresses  and  other  places  fell 
away  from  him,  and  an  incessant  war  was  carried  on,  marked 
by  the  fierce  exasperation  of  the  contending  parties,  and  by 
relentless  cruelty  on  both  sides.^  The  pope,  while  he  confirmed 
the  election  of  Simon,  and  wrote  letters  in  his  favour  to  the 
emperor  Otho  and  other  sovereigns,  expressed  regret  that  the 
claims  of  the  eastern  crusade  prevented  any  more  effectual  aid 
to  that  I  against  the  heretics  of  the  West"*  In  the  spring  of 
1210,  however,  Simon  received  large  reinforcements,  under  the 
command  of  his  countess ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  resistance 
of  the  count  of  Foix  and  others,  his  arms  made  considerable 
progress.** 

Kaymond  of  Toulouse,  although  he  had  given  the  required 
securities,  and  had  taken  part  in  the'  crusade,  had  received  such 
treatment  from  Simon  and  his  party,  that  he  resolved  to  carry 
his  complaints  to  Home ;  and  he  was  recommended  to  the  pope 
by  letters  from  the  king  of  France,  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
the  count  of  Nevers.  He  found  the  pope  disinclined  to  listen  to 
him,  yet  eventually  succeeded  in  making  a  favourable  impres- 
sion ;  he  received  a  provisional  absolution,  and  it  was  settled  that 
he  should  be  put  to  canonical  purgation  before  the  legates  in 
his  own  country ;  that,  if  he  went  through  this  successfully,  he 
should  be  acknowledged  as  orthodox,  and  as  guiltless  of  the 
death  of  Peter  of  Castelnau ;  and  the  pope  dismissed  him  with 
valuable  presents.**     But  on  returning  home,  he  found  that  the 

9  Pet.  Sam.  26.  »»  Sism.  vi.  373.    Turon.  in  Mart  OoU.  Ampl.  v.  1043. 

•Pet.   Sam.    20-3;    Troub.    CO.  64;        •"  Epp.  xii.  109,  122-4. 
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legates  were  determined  to  deal  harshly  with  him.  Milo  had 
lately  died,  and  had  been  succeeded  in  the  commission  by  Theo- 
disius,  a  canonist,  who  was  deeply  prejudiced  against  the  count 
of  Toulouse,  and  was  resolved,  if  possible,  to  deprive  him  of  the 
benefit  of  the  pope's  concession.^  \Mien,  therefore,  Raymond 
appeared  at  St.  Gilles,  before  the  bishop  of  Eiez  and  Theodisius, 
in  order  to  the  proposed  purgation,  Theodisius  told  him  that, 
since  he  had  forsworn  himself  by  omitting  to  fulfil  his  former 
oaths  as  to  lesser  things,  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  clear  him- 
self by  oath  from  such  crimes  as  heresy  and  murder.  On  this, 
Raymond  began  to  weep,  when  Theodisius  insultingly  quoted 
the  text — "  In  the  great  water-floods  they  shall  not  come  nigh 
Him ; "  and,  instead  of  absolving  the  count,  he  pronounced  his  ex- 
communication afresh.**  Raymond  was  soon  after  cited  to 
another  council  at  Aries,  where  his  cause  was  pleaded  by  a  fiunous 
lawyer,  Guy  Cap  de  Pore.'  But  the  terms  proposed — which  it  is 
said  that  the  legates  communicated  in  writing,  out  of  fear  lest 
the  public  reading  of  them  should  produce  a  tumult — were  such 
as  the  coimt  declared  that  all  his  territory  could  not  satisfy.  He 
laughed  aloud  on  the  announcement  of  them,  and  immediately,  in 
defiance  of  the  council's  order,  rode  away,  in  company  with  the 
king  of  Aragon.  At  Toulouse  he  caused  the  document  to  be 
publicly  read  aloud,  and  it  was  received  w  ith  shouts  of  indignant 
derision.'  From  Toulouse,  he  went  on  to  other  towns,  everywhere 
jiroclaiming  the  intolerable  terms  which  had  been  offered  to  him, 
and  everywhere  exciting  a  determination  to  resist  the  invaders. 
His  allies,  the  counts  of  Foix  and  Comminges,  with  others, 
joined  their  forces,  and  much  of  the  conquered  territory  was 
wrested  from  the  Crusaders.  On  the  other  hand,  a  force  of 
Germans,  Auvergnats,  Lombards,  and  others  arrived  to  reinforce 
the  crusading  army,  and  the  war  was  actively  carried  on.'  The 
legates  declared  Raymond  to  be  an  apostate,  and  his  lands  to  be 
free  for  any  one  who  could  seize  them ;  and  the  pope  confirmed 
their  proceedings.*^  The  capital,  Toulouse,  itself  was  divided 
between  embittered  factions — ^the  "white  band,"  formed  by 
bishop  Fulk  for  the  extirpation  of  Jews,  usurers,  and  heretics, 
and  the  "  black  band,"  composed  of  members  of  the  more  toler- 
ant party.^  At  one  time,  the  bishop  excommunicated  the 
citizens,  jiinl  iji  nhiMliruct*.  to  liis  urdci's  iho  wliole  IxmIv  of  the 

J'  Iniuw.  \\[i.  xii.  ].*>»'•;   W'i.  Sum.  iV.f.  •  Aium.  l.ung.  *2«I ;  llurtcr,  ii.  81MI-2. 

•»  (Psalm  xxxii.  7.)     Vet  Sam.  39.  "  Hurter,  ii.  389. 
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clergy,  barefooted  and  carrying  the  consecrated  host,  went  forth 
to  the  camp  of  the  besiegers/  Year  by  year  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  made  progress.  The  crusade  was  actively  preached  in 
Germany  and  northern  France,  and  was  joined  by  adventurers 
trained  in  the  wars  of  Germany  and  of  the  East,  William, 
archdeacon  of  Paris,  was  the  chief  engineer  of  the  army,  and  by 
his  mechanical  skill  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  sieges 
and  other  operations.*  Yet  the  fluctuating  nature  of  Simon's 
force  prevented  him  from  improving  his  advantages  to  the  full, 
and  his  successes  were  chequered  by  much  of  hardship,  and  by 
occasional  reverses.* 

In  1210,  Peter  of  Aragon  consented  to  invest  Simon  in  the 
viscounty  of  Beziers  and  Carcassonne,  and  even  connected  him- 
self with  him  by  marriage — perhaps  in  the  hope  of  sheltering 
the  count  of  Toulouse  and  his  son,  who  were  married  to  two  of 
the  king's  sisters.^  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  obtain  from  the  pope  redress  for  his  kinsmen 
against  the  rapacity  of  Simon — who,  he  complained,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  king's  being  engaged  in  fighting  the  Saracens,  to 
oppress  his  vassals.  In  consequence  of  this  appeal,  the  pope 
wrote  to  his  legates  and  to  Simon ;  "^  but  the  local  influence  was, 
as  usual,  too  strongly  against  Eaymond,  and  the  intercessions  of 
king  Peter  with  a  council  at  Pamiers,  in  1212,  were  unavail- 
ing.** In  the  following  year,  Peter  found  himself  set  at  liberty 
by  the  great  victory  of  Navas  do  Tolosa,®  to  take  more  active 
measures  for  the  assistance  of  his  kinsmen  and  allies  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Pyrenees.*^  His  force  was  so  much  superior 
that  Simon  might  well  have  endeavoured  to  decline  a  combat. 
But  the  viscount,  with  that  confidence  in  his  mission  which 
never  deserted  him,  was  not  to  be  daunted  either  by  unfavour- 
able circumstances  or  by  omens :  "  You  have  spoken  like  one 
of  the  foolish  women,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  on  her  telling  him 
of  an  alarming  dream ;  "  for  you  fancy  that  we  follow  dreams  and 
auguries,  like  the  Spaniards."  ^  And  when  a  priest  expressed 
some  apprehensions,  Simon  replied  by  drawing  from  his  pocket 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  king  Peter  to  a  married  lady — most 
probably  one  of  his  sisters,  although  De  Montfort  assumed  that 

y  Pet.  Sura.  54  ;  Bism.  vi.  400.  *  Epp.  xv.  212-4. 

*  Pet  Sara.  41,  58.  02 ;  Sism.  vi.  394.        «*  Manai,  xxii.  855,  seqq. ;  Pet  Sam. 
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it  was  a  paramour** — telling  her  that  for  the  love  of  her  he  was 
coming  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  country.  "  What  do  you 
say  to  this  ?  "  he  asked ;  "  So  God  help  me,  I  do  not  fear  a  king 
who  comes  against  God's  cause  for  the  sake  of  a  strumpet"* 
On  his  way  to  the  relief  of  Muret,  which  the  king  and  his  allies 
were  besieging,  he  entered  the  chapel  of  a  Cistercian  monastery, 
and,  laying  his  sword  on  the  altar,  declared  that  he  took  it  back 
as  from  God,  to  fight  His  battles.  Next  morning,  at  daybreak, 
he  confessed  his  sins,  and  made  his  will.  He  then  attended  a 
solemn  mass,  at  which  all  the  bishops  who  were  with  him  ex- 
communicated the  count  of  Toulouse  and  his  son,  the  counts  of 
Foix  and  Comminges,  and  all  their  partisans — ^among  whom  the 
king  of  Aragon  was  supposed  to  be  included,  although,  out  of 
regard  for  a  privilege  by  which  he  had  been  exempted  from  excom- 
munication by  any  one  but  the  pope  himself,^  he  was  not  named. 
Negotiations  were  attempted,  but  in  vain ;  and  on  the  following 
day  the  battle  of  Muret  was  fought.  When  it  was  proposed  to 
Simon  that  his  force  should  be  numbered — "  There  is  no  need," 
he  replied;  "we  are  enough,  by  God's  help,  to  beat  the 
enemy."  ^  During  the  fight,  seven  bishops,  with  other  eccle- 
siastics, among  whom  was  the  preacher  Dominic,  were  earnestly 
praying  in  a  neighbouring  church."  Peter  of  Aragon,  after 
having  done  prodigies  of  valour,  was  slain,  with  many  of  his 
nobles,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  army  perished  on  the  field, 
or  was  driven  into  the  Garonne.  The  gallant  and  chivahroim 
character  of  Peter  excited  a  general  lamentation  over  his  unr- 
timely  end ;  even  De  Montfort  himself  is  said  to  have  wept  over 
him,  "  like  another  David  over  another  Saul."  ® 

But  of  such  generous  feeling  towards  an  enemy  the  instances 
were  very  few  in  this  war,  which  was  shamefully  remarkable  for 
the  savage  ferocity  with  which  it  was  waged  on  both  sides.  The 
Crusaders,  wherever  they  went,  spread  desolation  over  the  country; 
they  destroyed  vineyards  and  growing  crops,  burnt  villages  and 
farmhouses,  slaughtered  unarmed  peasants,  women,  and  children.' 

^  Peter  is    described    as   "  peUiciuu  ^  So  says  the  furious  bigot  Peler  of 

amorc  flagrans."    Hurter,  i.  64z.  Yaux-Gemay  (72),  who  makea  the  fonea 
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Their  cruelty  towards  prisoners  was  sanctified  and  exasperated 
by  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  religion.  Thus,  when  La  Minerve, 
near  Narbonne,  yielded  after  an  obstinate  defence,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  the  besieged  should  be  allowed  to  retire,  if  they 
would  recant  their  heresy,  one  of  the  Crusaders  pro-  juiy  22, 
tested  that  the  terms  were  too  easy.  "  We  came  to  ^2^^- 
extirpate  heretics,"  he  said,  "not  to  show  them  favour."  "Be 
not  afraid,"  replied  Arnold  of  Citeaux,  "  there  will  not  be  many 
converts."  And  about  a  hundred  and  forty  of  the  "  perfect "  of 
both  sexes  were  burnt — some  of  them  rushing  into  the  flames 
with  an  appearance  of  exultation.*  At  a  castle  called  Bran, 
De  Montfort  cut  off  the  noses  and  plucked  out  the  eyes  of  more 
than  a  hundred  of  the  defenders,  leaving  one  of  them  a  single 
eye  that  he  might  lead  the  rest — not,  says  Peter  of  Vaux- 
Cemay,  that  the  count  took  pleasure  in  such  things,  "  for  of  all 
men  he  was  the  milde^,"  but  because  he  wished  to  retaliate 
on  the  enemy.'  At  Lavaur,  where  the  commander 
Almeric  and  eighty  nobles  were  led  before  Simon,  he 
ordered  that  they  should  all  be  hanged.  But  as  the  highest 
gibbet,  which  had  been  erected  for  Almeric,  fell  down,  the  count 
ordered  that  the  rest  of  the  party  should  be  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  Crusaders,  "with  the  greatest  eagerness,"'  despatched 
them.  Almeric's  sister,  who,  as  being  an  obstinate  heretic,  was 
charged  with  complicated  incest,*  was  thrown  into  a  deep  well, 
and  overwhelmed  with  stones."  By  the  intervention  of  "a 
Frenchman,  courteous  and  gay,"  the  other  ladies  of  the  castle 
were  saved,*  but  four  himdred  of  the  "perfect"  were  burnt 
"  with  immense  joy,"  says  the  chaplain  of  the  crusading  army.^ 
The  same  phrase  is  used  by  the  same  writer  in  relating  the 
burning  of  some  Waldenses  who  were  taken  at  Marcillac*    Nor 

*»  Pet.  Sam.    37;    K.  Altiasiod.  ap.  her  deathbed,  was  discovered  to  be  a 

Boiiq.  xviii.  276;  Troub.  70.  heretic.    She  was  summarily  condemned, 

'  ret  Snrn.  34.  and  was  made  over  to  the  secular  power ; 

•  "  Avidissime."    Pet.  Sarn.  52.  whereupon  the  oflScials  carried  her  on 

*  "  Qu»  de  fratre  et  filio  se  conoepisse  her  bed  to  the  stake,  and  '*  burnt  her 
diccbat"  Ohron.  Turon.  ap.  ]VIart.,  merrily"  (hilariter  combusserunt). 
Coll.  Ampl.  V.  1047.  Steph.  de  Salhan.  ap.  Bouq.  xxi.  736. 

"  R.  Altissiod.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  277  ;  ■  0.  79.  In  c.  22.  Peter  relates  that 
Troub.  112;  Pet.  Sam.  52;  Hurter,  ii.  at  Castres  a  heretic  of  the  perfect  class 
300.  and  another  who  ha^l  been  nis  disciple 
»  Troub.  116.  were  carried  before  De  Montfort,  who 
y  Pet.  Sarn.  52;  Cf.  G.  Pod.  Laur.  ctrndemned  them  both  to  the  flames. 
17 ;  Troub.  112,  116.  In  order  to  enioy  The  younger  of  the  two  offered  to  re- 
such  scenes,  it  was  not  necessary  that  cant ;  but,  although  some  were  for  letting 
they  should  have  been  preceded  by  him  off,  otliers  questioned  the  sincerity 
fighting.  Thus  we  are  told  that  in  of  his  conversion.  "Quid  plura?  Ao- 
1234,  a  great  lady  of  Toulouse,  when  on  quievit  oomes  quod  combureretur,  hao 
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were  such  cruelties  confined  to  one  party.  The  heretics  re- 
taliated severely  on  such  of  the  invaders  as  fell  into  iheir  hands 
after  a  victory.  They  wounded  and  mutilated  the  fallen  ;•  they 
hanged  prisoners,  and  afterwards  mutilated  their  bodies  ;'*  it  is 
said  that  on  one  occasion,  after  having  promised  some  soldieis 
safety  for  life  and  limb,  tliey  dragged  them  through  the  streets 
of  Toulouse  at  the  tails  of  horses,  and  at  last  hanged  them.' 
As  a  proof  of  tlie  unnatural  exasperation  produced  by  such  a 
war,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Baldwin,  brother  of  Raymond  of 
Toulouse,  ha^^ng  forsiiken  the  count's  party  and  afterwards  fallei 
into  his  hands,  was  hanged  by  his  brother's  orders  or  with  hk 
consent — the  count  of  Foix  and  his  son  acting  as  executionen, 
and  denying  liim  the  consolation  of  the  last  sacramenta^ 

The  clergy  who  took  part  in  the  crusade,  —  especially  the 
Cistercians,  who  were  deeply  concerned  in  it, — excited  geneial 
indignation  by  their  bitterness,  their  cupidity,  and  some- 
times by  their  treachery.  Arnold  of  Citeaux  was  especially 
conspicuous  for  his  frequent  displays  of  all  these  forms  of 
wickedness.  Bishop  Fulk  of  Toulouse  is  charged  with  having 
urged  Simon  do  Jlontfort  to  extremities,  in  opposition  to  the 
advice  of  his  lay  allies,®  Cardinal  Peter,  of  Benevento,  in  12H 
affected  to  receive  the  Counts  of  Foix  and  Comminges,  witk 
other  dispossessed  nobles,  into  the  favour  of  the  Church,  that  he 
might  gain  time  for  Do  Montfort's  movements ;  and  tliis  dravs 
from  the  admiring  historian  who  relates  it  an  exclamation  of  "  Oh 
the  i)ious  fraud  of  the  legate !  oh  his  fraudulent  piety ! "  ^  The 
preachers  of  the  crusade  had  provoked  the  ordinarj"-  clergy  by 
inveighing  against  them  as  supine  and  indifferent ;  *  and  they  now 
caused  great  scandal  by  tlie  eagerness  which  they  showed  to  profit 
by  the  conquests  of  their  associates.  Thus,  Arnold  in  1212  became 
archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and  forthwith  required  De  Montfort  to 
do  homage  for  the  viscounty.  On  Simon's  refusal,  ho  excom- 
municated him,  and  interdicted  the  churches  of  Narbonne. 
Simon  treated  this  sentence  with  contempt,  took  away  some 
castles  from  the  archbisliop,  and  set  his  soldiers  to  annoy  him  in 
various  ways;  anrl  the  quarrel  was  carried  on  into  the  ponti- 

intcntiono,  quod,   si  nunc  convcrtatur,         •  Pot.  Sam.  (53. 

igftis  e8«  t  ei  pro  cxpiationo  poccatorum,         ^  lb.  83,  85.  «  lb.  70, 

si  vero  ficte  loquerctur,  recipon^t   pro         <i  l\).  75 ;  G.  Pod.  liiiur.  23. 

wcrfidia  talioncm  "    The  two  were  then         «  Hurter,  ii.  302. 

bound  to  tlie  stake ;  but,  wliile  tlic  mas-         '  Pet.  Sam.  77-9.     Arnold  has  bt-fn 

tor  was  burnt,  the  pupil  was  niinuruloasly  wrongly  named  by  Homo  writora  as  the 

dcslivered.    with    no  other   injury   tlian  IvgiiU.^  in  question. 

the  singeing  of  Uie  tiiw  of  his  fingers.  »?  Uurter,  ii.  G2U. 
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ficate  of  Honorius  III.^    Innocent,  when  representations  of  the 
real  state  of  things  reached  him,  showed  himself  desirous  to  do 
right;*  but  those  who  acted  in  his  name  were  generaljy  able 
to  sway  him  by  their  representations,  in  which  he  acquiesced 
without  attempting  to  ascertain  the  truth.^   The  king  of  Aragon 
had  induced  him,  in  1213,  to  reprove  De  Montfort  and  the 
legates  for  their  ambition  and  rapacity,  to  order  restitution  of 
lands  which  they  had  uujuatly  seized,  and  to  recall  the  crusading 
indulgences ;  "^  but  in  the  following  year,  under  the  influence 
of  Theodisius  and  some  bishops  whom  Simon  had  sent  to  the 
papal  court,  he  again  reversed  his  policy."    In  the  same  year, 
the  legate  Robert  Curzon  consented  that  the  crusade  against  the 
heretics  should  take  precedence  of  that  against  the  infidels ;  he 
preached  it  with  zeal,  and  himself  joined  the  army,  which  was  now 
raised  to  the  formidable  number  of  100,000  men.**     Toulouse, 
where  the  surviving  heretics  from  other  parts  had  found  a  refuge, 
was  taken  in  1215.    The  bishop,  Fulk,  was  eager  that  it  should 
be  destroyed ;  but  De  Montfort  was  unwilling  to  lose  so  valuable 
a  spoil,  and  contented  himself  with  demolishing  the  fortifications."* 
In  this  campaign  Prince  Louis  of  France  took  a  part,  but  only 
for  the  forty  days'  service  which  was  required  for  the  perform- 
ance of  a  vow.     The  apprehensions  of  the  older  Crusaders,  that 
he  might  interfere  with  their  conquests,  proved  to  have  been 
needless ;  ^  but  he  and  others  carried  back  with  them  a  feeling 
of  disgust  at  the  conduct  of  the  warriors  of  the  cross. 

Raymond  and  his  son  had  submitted  in  1214,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  live  privately  at  Toulouse,  while  bishop  Fulk  took 
possession  of  their  palace/  A  council  at  Montpellier,  in  January 
1215,  ordered  a  strict  inquisition  after  heretics,*  and  chose  Simon 
de  Montfort  as  prince  of  the  whole  subjugated  territory ;  but  as 
the  legate,  Peter  of  Benevento,  had  no  authority  to  invest  him, 
a  deputation  was  sent  to  the  pope,  who  committed  the  lands  to 
Simon's  custody  until  the  council  of  Lateran,  which  was  about 
to  meet,  should  decide  as  to  the  disposal  of  them.*  At  that 
council  the  two  Raymonds  and  the   count  of  Foix  appeared. 

»»  See  Bouquet,  xix.  620,   622,  628 ;  »  lb.  70  ;  Innoc.  Ep.  xvi.  48. 

Alb.  Tr.-Fout.,  ib.  xviii.  785  ;  Hurter.  ii.  «»  Pet.  Sorn.  75.  78. 

683 ;  Siam.  vi.  403.  '  lb.   64,  82 ;    Troub.   225 ;   Martin, 

•  Very  many  of  his  letters  relate  to  iv.  54. 

tbedeaffairs— e.gf.  Epp.  xii.  106,  seqq. ;  «»  W.  Armor.   107;    Pet.   Sarn.   82; 

xiv.  36-8,  163 ;  xv.  102.  Siflm.  vi.  440. 

^  See  Hurter*s  attempt  to  excuse  him,  '  Hurter,  ii.  627. 

ii.  401 ;    and  Dtan  INIilmau's  remarks,  ■  C.  46. 

iv.  138.  I  Pot.  Sarn.  81-2;  Cone.  Monsp.,  a.d. 

»  I\t.  Suru.  66,  70.  1215,  m  Mansi,  xxii. 
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The  younger  Raymond  was  recommended  to  the  pope  by  John 
of  England ;  the  favour  which  the  dispossessed  princes  met  with 
at  the^hands  of  many  members  of  the  council  was  such  as  to 
raise  the  indignation  of  Simon's  partisans;"  and  the  pope  himself 
showed  a  disposition  to  favour  them.  The  bishop  of  Toulouse 
urged  their  punishment  with  great  bitterness;  to  which  the 
count  of  Foix  replied  in  a  vehement  tone,  telling  Fulk  that  he 
was  more  like  an  antichrist  than  a  Eoman  legate,  and  charging 
him  with  having  caused  the  death  of  ten  thousand  men.  The 
precentor  of  Lyons  spoke  strongly  in  behalf  of  the  counts,  and 
in  reprobation  of  the  acts  by  which  the  Crusaders  had  disgraced 
themselves;  but  the  opposite  party  were  too  strong,  and  De 
Montfort  was  confirmed  in  all  his  conquests,  with  the  exception 
of  Provence  and  the  Venaissin,  which  were  reserved  for  the 
younger  Raymond,  if  his  conduct  should  appear  to  deserve 
them/  The  council  enacted  that  heretics  of  all  sorts  shotdd  be 
made  over  to  the  secular  power,  which  was  bound,  under  pain 
of  ecclesiastical  censures,  to  do  its  part  for  the  extermination  of 
heresy ;  that  the  bishops  should  visit  twice  or  thrice  a  year  those 
parts  of  their  dioceses  which  were  suspected  of  heretical  infec- 
tion ;  and  that  certain  persons  in  each  neighbourhood  should  be 
sworn  to  give  information  against  heretics  and  their  congrega- 
tions/ 

In  1216  Simon  de  Montfort  returned  to  northern  France.  In 
every  town,  as  he  went  along,  the  champion  of  the  faith  was 
received  with  the  greatest  honour — the  clergy  and  the  people 
meeting  him  in  procession,  and  welcoming  him  with  shouts  cl 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  **  and  he 
was  invested  by  Philip  Augustus  as  suzerain  in  the  territories 
of  Toulouse  and  Narbonne,  with  his  other  recent  conquests.*  Yet 
while  he  was  thus  triumphant,  a  wide  and  deep  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction had  been  produced  by  the  m.isconduct  of  the  Cru- 
saders of  Languedoc,  even  among  those  who  favoured  their  cause. 
Thus,  William  of  Puy-Laurens,  one  of  the  historians  of  the  war, 
remarks  that,  so  long  as  the  Catholic  army  aimed  at  the 
suppression  of  heresy,  all  went  well  with  them ;  but  that  when 
Simon  introduced  new  and  selfish  objects,  and  when  those  who 

«  Pot.  Sam.  83.  Midiclet.  ii.  501,  509. 

«  Troub.  22C>-2r>4;   Guil.  Armor,  ap.  ^  C.  3;  Cf.  Cono.  AvenioQ.  AJ).  1209 

Boiiq.  xvii.  100 ;   Tot.  Sam.  83.     Soo  c.  3. 

Hurtcr,  ii.   C02-3 ;     Milinan,    iv.   142;  «  Pet.  Sara.    83;    R.  AltusiocL   sp. 

Fauriel,  Introcl.  to  Troub.  Ixxxiv.-xci. ;  Bouq.  xviit  283. 
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shared  his  conquests  fell  into  evil  living,  God  made  them  to 
drink  of  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of  His  anger.* 

IX.  The  pontificate  of  Innocent  is  remarkable  in  monastic 
history  for  the  rise  of  the  great  mendicant  orders  fomided  by 
Dominic  and  Francis.  The  especial  object  of  these  societies 
was  to  counterwork  the  influence  which  the  heretics  acquired 
over  the  poorer  classes  of  people  by  familiarly  mixing  with  them 
and  by  preaching.^  For  preaching  suitable  for  the  humbler 
classes  had  been  almost  disused  in  the  church.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  a  preacher  was  found  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of 
religious  and  moral  reformation,  like  Eustace  of  Flai  and  Fulk 
of  Neuilly ;  but  more  commonly  the  crusades  were  the  only  sub- 
ject in  behalf  of  which  the  clergy  attempted  to  rouse  the  multi- 
tude by  the  power  of  eloquence,  while  almost  the  only  means  of 
religious  instruction  was  the  ritual,  which,  in  so  far  as  language 
was  concerned,  had  long  ceased  to  be  intelligible.^  The  heretics, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  sedulously  laboured  to  spread  their 
doctrines  among  the  people.  Their  teachers  had  professed  an 
apostolical  poverty,  while  they,  and  such  reformers  as  Arnold 
of  Brescia,  had  denounced  the  wealth  of  the  clergy  and  monks 
as  an  intolerable  corruption.  The  new  orders,  therefore,  brought 
to  the  support  of  the  church  a  severity  of  life  which  had  as  yet 
been  employed  against  it.*^  They  professed  not  only  poverty, 
but  beggary,  forbidding  the  reception  of  endowments ;  and  their 
object  was  not,  as  with  older  orders,  to  cultivate  a  contemplative 
piety  apart  from  the  world  and  its  engagements,  but  to  converse 
among  men,  and  by  teaching  and  example  of  life  to  draw  them 
to  salvation.®  Each  of  these  orders  had  at  the  outset  its  distinc- 
tive character — the  Dominicans,  severely  intellectual,  rigidly 
orthodox,  and  tinged  by  the  sternness  and  the  gloom  which  had 
been  impressed  on  the  religion  of  the  founder's  native  land ;  the 
Franciscans  milder  and  more  genial,  addressing  themselves  less 
to  the  intellect  than  to  the  sentiments  and  the  aflTections.' 

Dominic  was  bom  about  1170,  at  Calaruega,  a  village  in  the 
diocese  of  Osma.*    According  to  some  writers  (whose  opinion, 

*  C.  27.  «f  For  the  life  of  Dominic,  see  Qu^tif 
»>  See  Chron.  Ursperg.  243 ;  Wadding,    and  Echard,  vol.  i. ;    Acta  Sanctorum, 

i.  3.  seqq.              «  Milm.  iv.  154-8.  Ang.  4  (Lives  by  Jordan,  second  general 

•*  Lacordaire,  *  Vie  de  S.  Dominique/  of  the  Order,  by  Bartholomew  of  Trent, 

51.  Theodorio    of    Appolda,     Constantine, 

•  R.  de  Monte,  contin.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  bishop  of  Orvieto,  and  many  documents) ; 
348.  Lacordaire,    (Euvres,    t.    1.  ed.    12"»., 

f  See  Ilase,  Franz  v.  Assiai.  70.  Paris,  1860. 
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however,  is  gravely  questioned),**  he  was  descended  from  the 
illustrious  &mily  of  Guzman ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  effect  of 
his  eloquence  was  foreshown  by  his  mother's  dreaming  that  she 
gave  birth  to  a  whelp  carrying  a  blazing  torch  in  his  mouth, 
with  which  he  set  the  world  on  fire.*  At  the  university  of 
Palencia,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  ardour  in  study  ;'  and 
in  consequence  of  his  reputation  he  was  invited  by  Diego 
de  Azevedo,  bishop  of  Osma,  to  become  a  canon  of  his  cathedral, 
where  he  rose  to  the  dignity  of  sub-prior."*  His  nature  was 
tender  and  gentle ;"  at  the  university,  during  a  famine,  he  sold 
his  books,  with  his  own  comments,  which  made  them  more  pre- 
cious to  him,  in  order  to  relieve  the  distressed — saying  that  he 
would  not  study  on  dead  skins  while  the  poor  were  dying  of 
hunger.®  And  at  a  later  time  he  would  have  sold  himself 
to  obtain  the  means  of  support  for  a  man  who  hesitated  to  avow 
his  conversion  from  heresy  lest  he  should  forfeit  the  charity  on 
which  he  lived.^  But  religious  zeal  steeled  Dominic  against  the 
impulses  of  his  nature ;  and  while,  as  we  are  told,  he  was  amiable 
towards  Jews  and  infidels,  he  was  unrelenting  towards  heretics.** 
His  life  was  rigidly  ascetic ;  he  gave  more  of  his  time  to  prayer 
than  to  sleep,'^  and,  although  during  the  day-time  he  was  cheer- 
ful in  his  conversation,  his  nights  were  for  the  most  part  spent  in 
severe  penitential  exercises ;  he  flogged  himself  nightly  with  'an 
iron  chain,  once  for  his  own  sins,  once  for  the  sinners  in  this 
world,  and  once  for  those  in  pm^gatory." 

Something  has  already  been  said  of  Dominic's  labours  in  the 
Albigensian  territory,*  where  he  spent  ten  years  in  endeavouring 
to  root  out  heresy."  The  power  of  his  preaching  is  desojibed  as 
extraordinary;*  he  was  indefatigable  in  conferences  and  in 
private  conversations;  and  a  number  of  miracles  are  related 
as  having  been  wrought  by  him  in  attestation  of  his  doctrine. 
The  amount  of  the  part  which  he  took  in  the  Albigensian.  war, 
and  in  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  has  been  the  subject 
of  controversy,  not  so  much  between  opposite  parties,  as 
between  his  earlier  and  his  later  admirers.    For  whereas  in  some 

k  See  Acta  SS.  384-7.  »  Acta  SS.,  633,  635-6. 

»  Jord.  1 ;  Theod.  Appold.  12.  «  Oania  *»  Jord.  7  ;  Acta  SS.  641. 

dquidem  fuit»  latraiido  contra  liaereticoB ;  '  Jord.  27. 

ct  faccm  jwrtavit,  id  est  luccm  scientiio  *»  Thcod.  Appold.  49. 

vel  intc'llige    nrdentom    airitatcin  '  Acta  SS.  635;  Constant.  UrbeTel 

quam  liabuit,  &c."   Bcnven.  Imol.,  in  44 ;  Ep.  Tolos.  ap.  Qudtif,  1.  57. 

Murat.  Antiij.  i.  1260.  •  Jordan.  45-6 ;  Vita  Altera,  44  (ap. 

k  Jord.  5.    The  univorBity  was  after-  Quotlf.  i.).                      »  Fp,  348-9,  358. 

wards  removed  to  Salamanca.  "  Humbert,  de  Homanisap.  Qiiet»  i.  69. 

'"  JoriL  8-y.  «  Acta  SS.  641. 
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ages  it  was  supposed  to  be  for  his  honour  that  the  largest  possible 
share  in  the  persecution  of  heretics  by  the  sword  and  by  torture 
should  be  claimed  for  him — whereas  Cistercians  and  Dominicans 
have  quarrelled  for  the  honour  of  having  furnished  the  first  in- 
quisitors/ and  a  pope  has  thought  to  do  Dominic  honour  by 
ascribing  to  him  the  origin  of  the  Inquisition/ — ^Dominic's 
eulogists  of  later  days  have  been  no  less  eager  to  clear  him  from 
the  imputation  of  acts  which  are  no  longer  regarded  as  a  title 
to  the  admiration  of  mankind.*  It  would  seem  in  truth  that 
during  the  Albigensian  crusade  Dominic  confined  himself  to  the 
office  of  preaching/  But  if  he  is  not  chargeable  with  any  such 
atrocities  as  those  which  have  made  Arnold  of  Clteaux  infamous, 
there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  ever 
attempted  to  check,  the  worst  deeds  of  Simon  de  Montfort  and 
his  followers.  And,  although  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  found 
the  Inquisition,  it  is  yet  possible  that  that  institution  may  in 
some  degree  have  originated  in  his  preaching,  as  it  certainly 
found  among  his  brotherhood  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
merciless  of  its  officials. 

The  first  foundation  of  the  Spanish  missionaries  iA  Languedoc 
was  a  school  at  Prouille,  intended  for  the  daughters  of 
the  poorer  nobles,  who  were  often  obliged  by  their 
necessities  to  commit  their  children  to  the  free  schools  of  the 
heretics  for  education.*"  From  this,  Dominic  went  on  to 
the  formation  of  a  brotherhood  devoted  to  preaching  and  to 
the  confutation  of  heresy.  The  new  institution  was  patronised 
by  bishop  Fulk  of  Toulouse,  who,  on  going  to  the  Lateran 
council  in  12  J  5,  took  Dominic  with  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  recommend  it  to  the  pope.  Innocent  was  at  first  disinclined 
to  entertain  the  scheme ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  was  warned  by  a 
vision  in  the  night,  and  he  then  professed  his  willingness  to  give 
his  sanction  to  it,**  if  Dominic  would  comply  with  a  canon  by 
which  the  council,  with  a  view  to  check  the  too  great  multiplica- 
tion of  religious  orders,  had  enacted  that  persons  who  might  wish 
to  found  a  monastic  society  should  place  it  under  some  one  of 
the  rules  which  had  already  been  approved.^     Dominic,  therefore, 

'   S^e  A<'t4i  SS.  H  l-S.  '   .Tor<laii.    21;      TImimI.    Ai)|n>1(I.   :;2 : 

'  Sixtiis    v.,   itullo    \\v    fisl4.    S.   IN  t.  Acta  SS.  374. 

;M:irtyns,    a.i».    1:..S(;.   HwWur.    Umu.     ii.  ''  Thf<xl.  AppoUI.  i:i--J;   A.  ta  SS.  •)74. 

.'iTlJ.  e<l.  Lnx<;mb.  1727.  *"  *'•  lii-      I"  Cani»fi   Jo.  the  couudl 

*  iSee,  f.(f.  Lftcoi-dairt',  \)o,  ^044.,  221,  diiet-ta  that  there  should  be  morepreach- 

seqq.  ing  in  churches,  but  without  reference  to 

^  Acta  SS.  374.  friars  as  the  prenchem  . 
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chose  for  his  preaching  fraternity  the  rule  of  the  great  preacher 
St  Augustine,  to  which  some  additional  severities  were  annexed.^ 
On  returning  to  Toulouse,  Dominic  received  from  the  bishop  a 
church  in  the  city,  with  other  churches  in  other  places^  and  a 
proportion  of  the  tithes  of  the  diocese  by  way  of  endo¥nnent; 
he  founded  a  convent,  and  began  to  send  out  his  disciples  into 
various  countries.^  But  in  the  beginning  of  the  next  pontificate 
Dominic  again  went  to  Eome,  where  he  eventually  fixed  the 
head-quarters  of  his  order  in  the  church  of  St  Sabina,  on 
the  Aventine,  which  was  bestowed  on  him  by  Honorius  IQ.^ 
From  this  pope  the  order  received  many  charters,  in  one  of 
which  he  speaks  of  them  by  the  title  of  "Friars  Preachers," 
which  afterwards  became  distinctive  of  them.*  OnDominic  himself 
was  conferred  the  Mastership  of  the  Sacred  Palace — an  office  to 
which  is  annexed  the  censorship  of  books,  and  which  has  always 
been  retained  by  the  order.^ 

The  new  brotherhood  made  rapid  progress.  In  England, 
they  were  patronised  by  Archbishop  Langton ; "  at  Paris  (where 
they  were  known  by  the  name  of  Jacobins,  from  a  hospital  of 
St  James,  which  was  bestowed  on  them),°  they  soon  acquired 
an  important  influence  in  the  university.  In  1220,  and  again 
in  the  following  year,  Dominic  held  general  chapters  of  bis 
order  at  Bologna.®  At  the  first  of  these,  he  expressed  a  wish 
to  resign  the  mastership ;  and,  as  the  brethren  would  not  consent 
to  this,  he  insisted  on  the  appointment  of  "  diffinitors,"  whose 
power  should  be  supreme,  even  over  the  master  himsel£'  In 
Languedoc  he  had  been  willing  to  accept  endowments;  but 
Ue  now  adopted  from  the  order  lately  established  by  Francis  the 
principle  of  absolute  poverty  or  mendicancy — whether  from  a 
belief  in  its  soundness,  or  from  perceiving  that  in  it  the  Fran- 
ciscans had  a  power  against  which  his  own  order  could  not 
otherwise  hope  to  make  head.*    At  the  second  chapter,  the 

'Trivet,   195;  Acta  SS.  438;   Jord.  455;   Wendoy.  iii.   124;  M.  Pttiifl,  in 

32.  Wendov.  v.  142 ;  Bui.  iii.  90,  92. 

«  Jord.  31-3.  36 ;  Const.  Urbevet.  21.  <>  Jord.  04,  seqq. ;  Acta  SS.  498. 

«»  Theod.  Appold.  93.    It  was  in  1220  p  Acta  SS.  633,  B;  Theod.  Appold. 

that  Dominic  removed  from  the  church  183. 

of  St.  Sixtus,  which  he  gave  up  to  nuns,  <i  Jordan.  64  ;   Humb.  de  Bool  b,^ 

and  fixed  himself  at  St.  Sabina.     Acta  Qudtif,  i.  56 ;  Trivet  207 ;  Wadding,  i 


SS.  375.  292-3 ;  Milm.  iv.  167 ;  Hoist  ed.  J       _ 

»  Acta  SS.    374,    443-5 ;    Schrockh,  iv..  Prajf.  3-4.      Dominic  had  kxmwn 

zxvii.  388.  Francis  at  Home  in  1216  (Acta  88.,  Aug. 

k  He'lyot,  iii.  212-4 ;  Hcrzog,  iii.  475,  4,  p.  442;  Oct.  4,  p.  605).    There  is  a 

and  art.  Magister  Sacri  Palatii.  great  question  whetner  he  attended  the 

*"  Trivet.  220.  general    chapter    of    the    FnuodnouuL 

"  A.D.  1218.    See  Jord.  40;  Acta  SS.  which    is  known  as   the    **ObipitaIiim 
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order  was  divided  into  eight  provinces,  each  under  a  prior ;  and 
to  these  four  others  were  added  at  a  later  time.' 

In  addition  to  the  friars  (whose  dress  of  white,  with  a  black 
scapulary,  was  believed  to  have  been  shown  to  the  founder  by  the 
Blessed  Virgin),*  the  order  included  nuns,  and  also  a  grade  of 
Tertiaries — persons  who  continued  to  be  engaged  in  the  common 
occupations  of  the  world,  but  who,  by  their  connection  with  the 
mendicant  orders,  added  greatly  to  their  popularity  and  in- 
fluence.* 

The  death  of  Dominic,  of  which  he  had  received  supernatural 
intimations,  took  place  at  Bologna  in  1221.  It  is  said  that  a 
member  of  the  order  saw  a  golden  ladder  let  down  from  heaven, 
and  held  at  the  top  by  the  Saviour  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  who 
drew  it  up  until  a  friar  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  whose 
face  was  hidden  by  his  cowl,  had  reached  the  bright  opening 
above,  while  jubilant  angels  ascended  and  descended  on  either 
side ;  and  it  was  afterwards  found  that  the  same  hour  in  which 
this  vision  was  seen,  was  that  of  Dominic's  departure.'*  He  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  by  the  cardinal-legate,  Ugolino,  bishop 
of  Ostia  *  (afterwards  Pope  Gregory  IX.) ;  and  after  the  miracles 
which  he  had  done  in  his  life  had  been  far  surpassed  by  those 
which  followed  his  death,  he  was  canonised  by  Gregory  in 
1233.^ 

The  founder  of  the  other  great  mendicant  order,  Francis,  was 
bom  at  Assisi,  in  1182.*  His  father,  a  rich  merchant^  was  then 
absent  in  France,  and  the  mother  gave  the  boy  the  name  of 
John;  but  for  this  his  father,  on  his  return,  substituted  the 
name  under  which  he  has  become  famous.*    Francis,  accord- 

storeanim,"  in  1219.    The  Franciscans  •  There  is  a  great  controversy  as  to 

(as  Wadding,  i  286-291 )  maintain  that  the  original  dress  of  the  order.     See 

he  was  present;    the  Dominicans   (as  Qudtif  and  Echard,  L  71,  seqq. 

Echard,  i.  77-81)  deny  it,  and  say  that  *  See  Schriickh,  xxvii.   402 ;   Laoor- 

he  was  then  in   Spain.    But,  however  daire,  391 ;  MUm.  iv.  1G8-9. 

this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  mendi-  "  Jord.  70  ;  Const.  Urbev.  46 ;  Thcod. 

cancy  began  with  the  Franciscans,  and  Appold.  233,  eeqq. ;  Acta  8S.  518,  633- 

ahnost  certain  that  Dominic  borrowed  4.    Some  accounts  say  that  there  were 

the  idea.    See  Acta  SS.,   Aug.  4,  pp.  twolatlders. 

484,  seqq. ;  Oct.  4,  pp.  865-872;  Ildlyot  *  Acta  SS.  493. 

(a    Franciscan),    iii.    207 ;     Schriickh,  t  Greg.  Ep.  7,  ap.  Mand,  xxiii.  69 ; 

xxvii.  392;   Vogel  in  Herzog,  iii.  475.  Acta  SS.  526,  seqq.,  614,  624;  Jord.  72, 

The  brethren  of  Toulouse  were  ordered  seqq.,  88,  seqq. 

by  the  general  chapter  to  resign  their  *  Suysken,  Acta  SS.,  Oct.  4,  p.  555. 

endowments ;   and  it  was  not  without  In  that  volume  are,  among  other  things, 

much  diflBculty  that  they  were  brought  the  Lives   of  Francis,  by  Thomas  of 

to  submit.    Acta  SS.  512.  Celano,  by  his  "  Tree  Socii,"  and  by 

f  Humbert,  de  Komanis,   ap.  Quetif,  Bonaventura. 

i.  70 ;  Schrockh,  xxvii.  394,  399.  •  III.  Socii,  1.     The  name  seems  to 
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ing  to  his  biographers,  had  been  foretold  by  the  Erythnean 
Sibyl,  and  typified  in  the  Old  Testament  St.  Jolm,  in  the 
Apocalypse,  had  described  him  as  an  "Angel  ascending  frran 
the  east ; "  he  and  Dominic  were  the  "  two  staves.  Beauty  and 
Bands,"  of  Zechariah's  prophecy  ;**  and,  that  the  list  of  his 
conformities  with  the  Saviour  might  begin  with  his  birth,  it  i3 
said  that  his  mother,  by  tlie  direction  of  an  unknown  visitor, 
repaired  to  a  stable  when  about  to  bring  him  into  the  world.^ 

Francis  in  his  early  years  followed  his  father's  occupatioii, 
and  for  a  time  he  gave  himself  up  to  habits  which  are  rather  to 
be  despised  as  idle  and  extravagant  than  as  profligate.**  But  he 
was  sobered  by  a  captivity  of  a  year  at  Perugia,  with  whidi 
Assisi  had  gone  to  war,®  and,  in  consequence  of  some 
visions  which  were  afterwards  vouchsafed  to  him,  he 
resolved  to  change  his  course  of  life/  The  severity  of  his  reli- 
gious exercises,  the  visions  and  raptures  by  which  he  was 
encouraged,  the  eccentric  manifestations  of  his  awakened  spirit^ 
need  not  be  here  detailed.  He  resolved  to  fulfil  literally  the 
precept  "  give  to  every  one  that  asketh  thee ; "  and  wrhen  money 
failed  him,  he  gave  away  his  clothes.  The  condition  of  lepers 
struck  him  especially  witli  pity.  The  misfortune  of  these  suf- 
ferers, whose  frightful  disease  was  then  very  common,  was 
aggravated  by  social  disabilities  wliich  seem  to  have  originated 
in  the  rehgious  view  of  the  leprosy  as  typical  of  sin.  There  was 
a  solemn  service  for  their  seclusion  from  the  world ;«  they  were 
shut  out  from  intercourse  with  men,  and  were  treated  as  if 
dead.^    Many  houses  had  indeed  been  founded  for  their  relief;' 

have  been  given  with  a  reference  to  the  ed.  I-^ipz.  1733%  and  translations  of  it  in 

fiBtther's  late  expedition  to  Frnnce — not  whole  or  in  part  have  been  published  in 

(ne  is    said   by   Wadduig,    i.   21,    and  various   languages,   in   ridicule    of  the 

others)  at  a  later  time,  on  account  of  Franciscans — e.  g.  •  Alcoran  of  the  Bare- 

the  boy's  fondness  for  the  French  Inn-  fote  Friers,'  London,   1550;    •  L* Alcoran 

gnago   (Suysken.    559  .      The    •  Three  des  Cordeliers,'  (Lat.  and  Fr.\  2  vok. 

Companions'    say   that  the  saint   was  Amsterd.  1731.      The   "Conformities" 

more  fond  of  that  language  than  skilful  are  forty  in  number,  and  pro&ne  history 

in  it    10.  and  mythology  are  drawn  into  the  matter. 

^  (Revel,  vii.  2;  Zech.  xi.  7.)     Liber  «  Hase,  20-1. 

Conformitatum,  11, 13,  ed.  Bonon.  1590;  <>  Thorn.  Celan.   i.   3;    m.  Socii  8; 

Bonavent..    Prolog.;     Wa<lding,   i.   14.  Wadding,  i.  23-5 ;  Suysken,  in  Act  Ss! 

•'  Funiculus  **  (Engl.  Bnmls)  in  Zechariah  5G0- 1 . 

was  interpreted  of  the  roj>o  whifh  the  "  HI.  Socii,  4. 

Franciscans   used    as    a  ^rinlle.      fTht;  '  11».  .">,  s«-.(n. ;    IVmav.  7  ;    T.  Ck'Uh. 

*  LilxT  Conforniitainni,"  hy  IlHrihol<iiu«  w  lo;  Sll^^k^  n,  571. 

Alhizzi,   of  l»i^il,  wiis   wriltrn   in    1  .'►?<."»,  »  S-.-  Martnu',  Dc  Auti.|.  KcvU  Kiii- 

and  jwcsenltil  to  tin-  gcneml  rhuj»t<'r  <•('  Ims,  1.  iii..  r.  lo. 

the  order   in  1399.      >Ha«c,   'Franz   v.  ^  ^lilrn.    iv.    173;    Tivnch     on    tiK- 

Assisi,'   Ixjipz.    185G,    p.   14.)      Lutlier  Mimclcs,  ed.  1,  p.  214. 

called  it  **  Der  Barfiisser  Miinche  Eulen-  *  See,  e.g.,  the  great  number  of  letters 

Spiegel  und  Alcoran"  (Werke,  xxi.  424,  relating  to  such  houses  among  the  epi»- 
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but  Francis  resolved  to  show  liis  charity  in  a  different  way. 
Overcoming  the  natural  loathing  which  ho  very  strongly  felt,  he 
tended  and  kissed  the  sores  of  the  lepers,  washed  their  feet,  and 
consorted  with  them ;  ^  and  early  in  this  course  it  is  said  that  ho 
was  rewarded  by  finding  that  a  leper  on  whom  ho  had  bestowed 
his  compassion  miraculously  disappeared.™ 

One  day,  as  Francis  was  in  the  church  of  St.  Damian,  in 
devotion  before  a  crucifix,  a  voice  from  it  addressed  him  by 
name — "  Repair  my  church,  which  is  falling  to  ruin."  The  real 
meaning,  as  he  is  said  to  have  afterwards  discovered,  related  to 
the  Church  of  Christ ;  but  Francis  supposed  the  old  building  of 
St.  Damian's  to  be  meant,  and  resolved  to  find  the  means  of 
restoring  it."  He  sold  a  quantity  of  his  father's  cloth  at  Fo- 
ligno,  and,  returning  to  Assisi,  offered  the  price  of  it  and  of  his 
horse  to  the  priest  of  St.  Damian's,  who,  however,  was  afraid  to 
receive  the  money.  Francis  then  began  to  beg  in  behalf  of  the 
restoration,  but  his  "  intoxication  of  Divine  love  "  was  taken  for 
madness,  and  he  was  hooted  and  pelted  by  the  mob.°  His  father 
cited  him  before  the  magistrates,  for  having  stolen  the  price  of 
the  cloth  which  he  had  sold ;  but  Francis  refused  to  appear,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  now  the  servant  of  God  only ;  and  tlie 
magistrates  admitted  that  the  case  belonged  to  the  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.^  The  father  was  somewhat  appeased  by  the  re- 
cover)^ of  his  money,  which  Francis  had  thrown  into  a  hole ;  but 
he  summoned  him  before  the  bishop,  that  the  yoimg  man  might 
renounce  his  inheritance.  Francis  gladly  obeyed  ;  in  the  bishop's 
presence  he  stripped  himself  of  all  his  clothing,  except  a  shirt 
of  hair  which  he  was  found  to  wear  next  his  skin,  and  he  declared 
tliat  he  owned  no  other  father  but  Him  who  is  in  heaven.** 
Francis  now  put  on  the  dress  of  a  hermit ;  he  continued  to  sing 
and  to  beg  round  the  neighbourhood  for  the  restoration  of  St. 
Pamiau's,  and  afterwards  for  that  of  two  otlier  churches ;  and 
his  efforts  were  successful.^  His  father,  whenever  lie  saw  him, 
loaded  him  with  curses ;  but  Francis,  by  way  of  antidote,  took 

tlo8  of  Alexander  III.    Tatrol.  cc.    Mu-  Ixnly,  but  the  leper  s  kias  heala  my  soul." 

ratori  says  that  tliere  was  Imrdly  n  city  Wendov.  iii.  158. 

in  Italy  uuproYided  with  a  lazar-hoiific.  ™  Thom.  Celan.  17;    III.  Socii,  11; 

Aiiti«[.  Ital.  L  J>07.  Bonnv.  11.  13,  22. 

^  St.  Hugh,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  used  "  III.  Socii,  13;  Bonav.  15-fi. 

ti>  kisH  leiH-re,  *'  quamcun(iuo  defornies."  <>  III.  Socii,  17.  21 ;  Bonav.  lG-8. 

lliH  chancellor,  wiahing  tr)kii<)W  whether  p  III.  Socii,  14,  and  note  ;  Bonav.  18. 

h«;  was  purtVd  up  on  tins  account,  said  On  tiie  question:*  of  mondity  involved  in 

to  him,  "St.  Martin  healed  a  leper  by  tlie.^e  pn)ceedinf:jR,  see  Snysken,  507-570. 

his  kiss,  but  ycui  do  not'     ♦'Martin's  •«  lU. Socii.  11);  Bonav.  10;  Suysken, 

kiss."    lie    replied,   "healwl  the  leper's  570.                '  T.  Celan.  21 ;  Bonav.  23. 

VOL.    IIL  *i  T^ 
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for  his  companion  a  beggar  whom  he  styled  his  father,  and 
whose  business  it  was  at  every  curse  to  utter  a  blessing,  and  to 
make  the  sign  of  the  cross.* 

Hearing  in  church  the  Saviour's  charge  to  His  apostles,  that 
they  should  go  forth  without  staff  or  scrip  or  shoes  or  changes 
of  raiment,  Francis  exclaimed  that  this  was  what  he  had  been 
seeking  for ;  and,  throwing  away  his  staff  and  shoes,  and  all  his 
clothes  except  a  single  coarse  frock,  he  girt  himself  with  a  rope, 
A.D.  1209,  and  set  forth  as  a  preacher  of  repentance.*  By  degrees 
or  1210.  jjQ  gathered  disciples,  and  when  their  number  amounted 
to  eleven,  he  drew  up  a  rule  for  them,  and  resolved  to  seek  the 
pope's  approval.^  Innocent  at  first  hesitated,  apparently  from 
an  apprehension  that  the  proposed  discipline  might  be  found  too 
severe  after  the  first  enthusiasm  of  the  brotherhood  should  have 
passed  away.  But  Cardinal  John  of  St.  Paul's  strongly  advo- 
cated the  new  institution,  and  the  pope  eventually  sanctioned  it., 
in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  dream,  in  which  he  saw  the 
Lateran  Church  in  danger  of  falling,  and  Francis  propping  it  up. 
He  conferred  on  Francis  and  his  brethren  the  clerical  tonsure, 
and  the  authority  to  preach ;  *  and  as  they  returned  to  Assisi 
their  addresses  were  everywhere  heard  by  enthusiastic  crowds, 
who  pressed  around  Francis  and  tore  his  dress  to  pieces  in  their 
eagerness  to  possess  some  relic  of  him.  It  is  said,  also,  that  ho 
performed  a  multitude  of  miracles.''  The  church  of  St.  Mary  in 
Portiuncula  at  Assisi — one  of  the  three  churches  which  Francis 
had  restored,  and  the  original  cradle  of  the  order — was  given  up 
to  them,*  and  the  Franciscans  speedily  spread  into  all  lands,'^ 
their  propagation  being  accelerated  by  the  principle  of  mendi- 
cancy, which  rendered  endowments  needless.  Francis  doubted 
for  a  time  whether  he  should  devote  himself  to  prayer  and  con- 
templation or  to  preaching ;  but  the  question  was  decided  by  an 
intimation  from  heaven  that  it  was  his  work  to  labour  for  the 

-  m.  Socii,  23.  «  III.  Socii,  32,  65-6;  Bonav.  45. 

•  T.  Cclan.  22  (a  note  gives  Feb.  24,        •  There  ia  a  story  that  the  firet  of 

1209,  as  the  probable  date) ;  Wadding,  them  who  appeared  in  Germany,  being 

i.  47.  ignorant  of  tne  language,  answered  Ja 

"  in.  Socii,  46 ;  Bonav.  34.    For  the  to  everything.      WTien  asked  whetlier 

Ilule,  see  Wadding,  i.  67 ;  Wendov.  v.  they  were  bereties,  and  had  come  to 

241,  scqq.  turn  the  Germans  from  the  fidth,  they 

«  T.  Cclan.  33-6 ;   III.  Socii,  49-52 ;  replied  as  usual ;  whereupon  they  were 

Bonav.  30-8;  Suybkon,  590-1.    There  is  hardly  used,  and  for  a  time  Germany 

a  strange  account  of  this  oflfair  in  K.  was  a  country  into  which  no  Franciscan 

Wendover,  iv.  151.    Fmncis  was  after-  would  go,  except  such  as  were  dearrvua 

wards  ordained  deacon;  but  the  date  is  of  martyrdom.    Wadding,  a.p.  1216.  10. 

uncertain.     Bonav.  86 ;  Suysken,  643-5.  Suysken's  date  for  this  is  1219.    Acta 

y  T.  Celan.  36,  62-8.  BS.  609. 
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good  of  others.^  The  brethren,  therefore,  addressed  themselves 
especially  to  the  work  of  preaching  and  teaching  among  the 
poorest  classes ;  and  thus  they  acquired  an  influence  which  made 
the  order  very  powerful  and  important.*' 

In  1212  a  sisterhood  was  founded  in  connexion  with  the  order 
by  Clara  SciflS,  a  noble  maiden  of  Assisi,  who  left  her  father's 
house  to  place  herself  under  the  guidance  of  Francis."*  The  life 
of  these  sisters,  who  are  commonly  styled  after  the  name  of 
their  foundress,  was  very  rigid ;  ®  some  of  them,  it  is  said,  had 
become  so  accustomed  to  silence,  that,  when  compelled  to  speak, 
they  could  hardly  form  the  words.^  Clara  herself,  although  she 
supported  her  excessive  mortifications  with  continual  cheer- 
fulness,*^ is  said  to  have  never  raised  her  head  so  high  that  the 
colour  of  her  eyes  could  be  seen,  except  on  the  single  occasion 
of  receiving  the  papal  blessing.**  On  her  death-bed,  in  1253,  she 
was  visited  by  Innocent  IV.,  and  in  1255  she  was  canonized  by 
Alexander  IV.*  To  the  friars  and  the  sisters  was  added  in  1221 
the  class  of  "  Tertiaries,"  or  "  Brethren  of  Penitence," — persons 
who  without  forsaking  secular  life,  or  even  the  marriage-tie,  con- 
nected themselves  with  the  order  by  undertaking  certain  obliga- 
tions, such  as  to  dress  plainly,  to  live  soberly,  to  carry  no 
weapon  of  oflence,  and  to  perform  stated  devotions.*'  And,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Dominicans,  this  link  between  the  order  and  the 
world  was  found  a  powerful  means  of  strength  and  influence. 

Francis  studied  humility  in  its  extremest  form,  and  enjoined 
it  on  his  disciples.  When  the  multitude  expressed  admiration  of 
his  sanctity,  he  used  to  command  one  of  the  friars  to  load  him 
with  abuse."*  To  one  of  his  brethren  it  was  revealed  in  a  vision 
that  the  seat  from  which  an  angel  had  fallen  by  pride  was  reserved 
as  a  reward  for  the  humility  of  Francis.*^  His  followers  were 
charged  to  court  contempt,  and  to  be  uneasy  when  they  met  with 
usage  of  an  opposite  kind.  They  were  not  to  be  called  Brethren, 
but  Little  Brethren  {fraticelli) ;  they  were  to  bo  Minorites,  as 
being  less  than  all  others.     They  were  not  to  accept  ecclesiasti- 

^  The  circumstances  of  this  are  va-  '  T.OelBn.  18-20.                »  Vita,  18. 

riously  related,  and  the  date  is  matter  of  •»  Milman,  iv.  175. 

question.      See    Bonav.    40-1,    170-3;  »  Wadding,  iii.  298-9. 373-6.    See  her 

Suybken,  G31 ;  Milman,  iv.  174.  testament  in  the  same  volmne,  299. 

<=  Neand.  vii.  383.  ^  Bonav.  46 ;  Wadding,  ii.  7.  9,  peqq. 

^  Wadding,  i.  123-5;   Suysken,  598;  (where  their  rule  is  given);   Suysken, 

III.  Socii,  24;  Engelhardt  in  Herzog,  031.      The   Dominican  tertiaries   have 

iv.  468  ;  Acta  SS.  Aug.  xii.  742  ;  Vita,  been  already  mentioned,  p.  367.    There 

6-8,  ib.  had  been  a  similar  order  in  connexion 

«  Acta  SS.  Aug.  xii.  743-4 ;  Vita,  17,  with  the  Prffimonatratensians. 

seqq.  "  Bonav.  72.                         »  Ib.  79. 

2  E  2^ 
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cal  dignities ;  there  was  to  be  no  prior  among  them,  but  their 
superintendents  were  to  be  styled  ministers,  as  being  the  servants 
of  all.**  To  the  clergy  they  were  to  show  profound  reverence — ^if 
they  met  a  priest  riding,  they  were  to  kiss  his  horse's  feet'* 
They  were  to  be  content  with  the  poorest  dress ;  a  coarse  frock, 
patched  and  clouted  again  and  again,  if  necessary,  a  cord  round 
the  waist,  and  a  pair  of  drawers,  were  all  that  a  friar  ought  to 
possess.**  Their  food  was  to  be  of  corre8i)onding  quality ;  Francis 
stinted  himself  even  in  his  allowance  of  water,  although,  when 
he  mixed  in  society,  he  conformed  to  the  usages  of  those  aroimd 
him.'  Yet  he  forbade  extreme  austerity.  When  a  friar  had 
almost  starved  himself  to  death,  Francis  encouraged  him  by  his 
own  example  to  take  food,  and,  in  speaking  of  the  case  to  the 
rest  of  bis  companions,  he  told  them  to  imitate  not  the  eating 
but  the  love.®  When  some  of  his  followers  had  injured  them- 
selves by  their  severities,  he  forbade  all  "  indiscreet  adinven- 
tions  "  by  way  of  penance,  such  as  the  use  of  cuirasses,  chains, 
or  rings  confining  the  flesh,  and  all  endeavours  of  one  to  outstrip 
another  in  religion.*  Among  the  forms  under  which  pride  was 
to  be  combated,  Francis  greatly  dreaded  the  pride  of  learning. 
His  own  education  had  been  scanty,  but  it  was  supposed  that  the 
knowledge  of  Divine  tilings  came  to  him  miraculously,'*  and  ho 
seems  to  have  expected  his  followers  to  learn  in  the  same 
manner.  When  one  of  them  expressed  some  diflSculty  as  to 
parting  with  his  books,  he  told  him  that  his  books  must  not 
be  allowed  to  corrupt  the  Gospel,  by  which  the  friars  were  bound 
to  have  nothing  of  their  own.  From  another  he  took  away  even 
a  psalter,  telling  him  that,  if  that  book  were  allowed  him,  he 
would  next  wish  for  a  breviary,  and  then  for  other  books,  until 
he  would  become  a  great  doctor  of  the  chair,  and  would  imperi- 
ously thunder  out  to  his  humble  companion  orders  to  fetch  such 
books  as  he  might  require.  He  then  astonished  the  novice  by 
scattering  ashes  on  his  head,  rubbing  them  on  it  with  his  hand, 
and  telling  him  that  he  himself  had  been  reclaimed  from  the 
temptation  of  wishing  for  learning  by  opening  tlie  Gospels  at  the 
text — "  To  you  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  but  to  others  in  parables ;"  that  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
crucified  was  all  in  all.^   To  the  sisters  of  St.  Clare,  if  they  could 

o  T.Cclftn.38;  Bonav.78;  Sclirockh,  q  T.  Golan.  39;  Wadding,  aj>.  1220. 

xxvii.  415.     For  dotiils  of  tho  life  of  34.                                         »  Bonav.  57. 

tli(j  early  FrancL*ctinH,  see  Th.  de  Eocle-  '  Bonav.  65 ;  Suysk.  600. 

hlon,  in  '  Monunieiita  Fmneisoiinn/  ed.  «  Watliling,  i.  2U4. 

lirrwer.                           p  IU.  Socii,  67.  «  Bonav.  151.          »  Wadding,  i.  346. 
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not  read,  the  permission  even  to  learn  was  not  given  without 
insisting  on  humility  of  mind  as  a  condition.y  Yet  when  asked  at 
a  general  chapter  whether  men  of  learning  might  be  admitted 
into  the  order,  Francis  replied  that  they  might,  because  learning 
was  not  without  its  uses.^ 

Francis  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of  animals,  which  he 
treated  as  reasonable  creatures.*  He  often  bought  off  lambs 
which  were  on  their  way  to  the  slaughter,  and  in  the  church  of 
the  Portiuncula  he  kept  a  sheep  which,  without  any  training  (as 
we  are  told),  used  to  take  part  in  the  services  by  kneeling  and 
bleating.^  He  preached  to  attentive  audiences  of  birds  on  the 
benefits  for  which  it  was  their  duty  to  thank  their  Creator.  Once, 
as  he  was  about  to  preach,  and  found  that  some  swallows  were 
making  a  noise,  he  addressed  them — "  Sisters,  you  have  spoken 
enough  for  the  present,  and  it  is  my  turn  ;  be  silent,  and  listen 
to  the  word  of  God."°  He  spoke  to  the  fishes,  to  the  worms, 
and  even  to  the  flowers.**  His  love  of  personification  embraced 
all  sorts  of  objects.  His  own  body  he  spoke  of  as  **  Brother 
ass,"  on  account  of  the  heavy  burdens  which  it  was  to  bear  and 
the  hard  usage  which  it  was  to  experience  ;*^  when  about  to  undergo 
an  operation  of  cautery,  he  addressed  the  fire  as  his  brother,  and 
begged  it  to  deal  gently  with  him  ; '  and  it  is  said  that  in  his  last 
moments  he  uttered  the  words,  "  Welcome,  Sister  Death  1 "'  He 
saw,  says  an  early  biographer,  the  Creator  in  all  His  creatures  ;  ^ 
and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  pantheism  with  which  the 
order  was  afterwards  infected  may  perhaps  be  traced  to  the 
founder's  love  of  nature,  and  to  his  fondness  for  personifying  it.* 

Francis  was  desirous  to  preach  to  the  infidels,  and,  if  possible, 

y  "  Quo(l    si   juvcnculflB    aliquro,  vel  put  his  paw  into  the  saint's  right  hand, 

etiam  grandiores,  capaccs  ingcnii  ct  hu-  and  accompanied  him  to  the  town,  where 

miles  fucrint,  si  abbatissa)  yisum  fucrit^  the  people  gladly  ratified  the  compact, 

faciat  eas  edooeri."    Innoc.  IV.  in  Wad-  The  wolf  then  spent  the  rest  of  his  days 

ding,  A.D.  1219.  4G.  in  innocence  and  competence,  and  died 

*  SVadding,  i.  295.  His  '  Opuscnla '  of  old  age,  universally  lamented.  Liber 
are  printed  with  the  works  of  St.  An-  Conformitatnm,  140 ;  Fioretti  di  S. 
tony  of  Padua,  Stadt  im  Hof,  1739,  fol.  Franc,  translated  by  Ozanam,   *  Pontes 

•  Hase,  c.  x.  Franeiscains,'  354. 

t  Bonav.  109-10 ;  T.Cclan.77.   Find-  «  T.  Golan.  58-9;  Bonav.  115;  Wen- 

ing  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Gubbio  dov.  iv.  152.                    <*  T.  Celan.  80-1. 

waa  held  in  terror  by  the  ravages  of  a  «  III.  Socii,  14;  Bonav.  64.     So  the 

wolf,  he  went  out  fearlessly  to  meet  the  hermit  St.  Hilarion  addressed  his  body— 

Itcnst,  addressed  him  as  "  Brother  Wolf,"  "  Ego,  aselle,  fiiciam  ut  non  calcitres." 

brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his  wicked-  Hieron.,  Vita  S.  Hilar.  5  (Patrol,  xxiii.). 

ness  in  slaying  not  only  brute  animals,  '  Bonav.  67. 

but  human  creatures,  and  promised  that,  «  Milman,  iv.  179  (from  a  life  printed 

if  he  would  delist  from  such  practices,  at  Foligno). 

the  citizens  of  Gubbio  would  maintain  *»  Vita  II.,  quoted  by  Suysken,  629. 

him.     The  wolf,  in  token  of  agreement,  ^  Xoand.  vii.  382. 
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to  finish  his  life  by  martyrdom.  With  this  view  he  embarked 
for  SjTia  in  1212,  but  was  driven  back  by  storms.*  In  1213  or 
the  following  year,  he  set  out  with  a  like  design  for  Morocco ; 
but  when  he  had  gone  as  far  as  Spain,  a  serious  illness  compelled 
him  to  give  up  the  attempt."*  In  1219  he  and  twelve  companions 
sailed  for  Egypt,  and  joined  the  crusading  force,  which  had  just 
taken  Damictta."  The  Sultan  of  Egypt  treated  him  with  much 
respect,  but  declined  to  let  the  question  between  Christianity 
and  Islam  be  decided  by  an  ordeal,  in  which  Francis  offered  to 
go  into  a  fire  with  some  Blahometan  teachers,  or  even  alone ; 
and  Francis  returned  to  Italy  after  having  foretold  to  the 
Crusaders  the  reverses  which  soon  after  came  on  them.**  About 
the  same  time  when  Francis  went  into  the  east,  five  of  his 
followers  were  sent  into  Morocco,  where  they  were  cruelly  tor- 
tured and  i)ut  to  death  in  the  following  year,  and  thus  reflected 
on  the  new  brotherhood  the  glory  of  their  martyrdom.** 

In  the  mean  time  the  order  was  growing  rapidly.  In  1216, 
the  first  genenil  chapter  was  held ;  and  in  1219,  before  the 
founder's  departure  for  the  east,  another  general  chapter  was 
assembled,  at  which  as  many  as  five  thousand  friars  were  pre- 
Rent."!  The  devils,  it  is  said,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  new 
enemy,  held  equally  numerous  chapters  in  opposition ;  but  their 
machinations  were  revealed  in  visions,  and  were  foiled  by  the 
devotion  of  Francis  and  his  brethren.'  At  the  Lateran  Council, 
in  1215,  Innocent  declared  his  full  approbation  of  the  order;' 
but  the  first  formal  charter  bestowed  on  it  was  given  by 
Ilouorius  III.,  who,  in  1223,  at  the  request  of  the  founder,  con- 
firmed a  stricter  rule  which  Francis  had  then  dravm  up,  and 
apj[)ointed  Cardinal  Ugolino  (aflerwards  Pope  Gregory  IX.)  to 
be  protector  of  the  Minorites.* 

In  1224  Francis  is  said  to  have  received  the  "  stigmata  '*  (or 
marks  of  the  crucifixion),  by  which  his  conformity  to  the  Saviour 
was  supposed  to  be  completed.  He  had  retired  to  a  mountain 
called  Alvemia,  among  the  Apennines,  near  Bibbiena,  to  keep 
a  fast  of  forty  days  in  honour  of  the  archangel  Michael,  when  in  an 

^  T.    Colan.    55;     Bonav.    129-131 ;  cal  Works,  vi.  166,  ed.  1838). 

Suyskcii,  GOl ;  Wadding,  i.  197.  '^  Bonavontura  mentions  the  number, 

•"  T.  Ci;lan.  50;   Ikmav.  132;  Wad-  but  not  the  occasion  (52).    Boe  Wadding, 

ding,  i.  198  ;  Suysk.  602-3.  i.  246,  257.  284-291. 

»  B<K)  Ixlow,  I).  383.  '  Wadding,  i.  294-G. 

o  T.  Celan.  57;  Bonav.  136-7.  154-5;  ■  Id.,  A.D.  1215.33;  Dante,  Pazad.xL 

Suvsk.  613;  Wilken,  vi.  312-3;  Dante,  91-3. 

Tarad.  xi.  100-4.  «  T.  Celan.  100;    ID.  Sodl,  61-5; 

p  Wadding,  a.d.  1219. 48,  seqq. ;  1220.  Dante,  1.  c.  97-9 ;  Wadding,  i.  268,  aeqq. ; 

38,  soqq.    Dean  Milinan  refers  to  Sou-  ii.  64;  Suyaken,  604,  685,  Beqq. 
tboy'8  ballad  of  "  Queen  Orraca  "  (Poeti- 
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ecstasy  of  devotion  he  saw  a  seraph  with  six  wings,  either  cruci- 
fied, or  bearing  between  two  of  his  wings  a  figure  of  the  crucified 
Saviour.^     The  vision  deeply  afiected  him;  and  forthwith  he 
began  to  feel  in  his  own  body  the  likeness  of  the  wounds  which 
he  had  seen.     It  is  stated  that  in  his  hands  and  in  his  feet  the 
flesh  grew  out  into  the  likeness  of  the  nails  by  which  the  Saviour 
was  fixed  to  the  cross — the  heads  appearing  on  one  side,  and  the 
points,  sharp  and  somewhat  turned  back,  on  the  other;  while 
his  side  seemed  as  if  pierced  by  a  lance,  and  blood  issued  from 
the  wounds.''  We  are  told  that,  although  he  tried  to  conceal  these 
marks,  they  were  seen  by  many  persons  while  he  was  yet  alive,^ 
and  that  the  miracles  wrought  by  them  after  his  death  converted 
many  who  until  then  had  doubted.*  Francis  survived  the  recep- 
tion of  the  stigmata  two  years,*  during  which  he  suficred  greatly 
from  illness  of  various  kinds.     Finding  his  end  approaching,  ho 
desired  that  he  might  be  carried  into  the  church  of  the  Porti- 
uncula,  where  he  solemnly  blessed  his  weeping  brethren,  and 
breathed  his  last  lying  on  a  shirt  of  hair,  and  sprinkled     oct.  4, 
with  penitential    ashes.**    His  soul   was  seen  in  the      ^^^^' 


"  Both  accounts  of  the  vision  are 
given.  See  T.  Celan.  94-5 ;  III.  Socii. 
69;  Bonav.  191;  Suysken,  648.  In 
1287,  a  lay  brother  had  a  vision  of  St 
Francis,  who  told  him  that  the  seraph 
was  the  Saviour  Himself.  This  revela- 
tion was  atlopted  by  the  order.  Acta 
SS.,  Oetob.  t.  ii.  860. 

»  Pope  Nicolas  IV.  says  that  the  nails 
were  not  on  the  outside  only,  "  sed  in 
inti-'riom  per  camem  et  nerves  et  ossa 
imprcssa"  (Wadding,  v.  2G7);  and  tlie 
author  of  the  *  Liber  Confonnitatimi  * 
tt^Us  us  tliat  **  Clavi  ipsi  erant  a  came 
divisi ;  inter  ipsos  autem  et  camem  erat 
apertura,  undo  semper  sanguis  exibat, 
ad  cujus  repressionem  (excepto  a  ves- 
pere  diei  Jovis  usque  ad  sero  diei  Veneris 
sequentis")   semper  pecioB  interponeban- 

tur clavi  movebantur ;  et  tamen  nee 

a  manibus  nee  a  pedibus  removeri  po- 
tuerunt,  cum  beata  Clara  et  alii  hoc 
facere  attentassent "  (298). 

r  Bonav.  194-5,  200 ;  T.  Celan.  94-5  ; 
Wadding,  ii.  89-90.  Hase,  however, 
argues  that  no  one  but  Elias  ^afterwards 
general  of  the  ortler),  pretenaed  to  have 
seen  the  wounds  during  tlie  life  of  Fran- 
cis, and  that  the  legend  was  invented 
immediately  after  his  death  (143,  seoq.). 
The  early  accounts  vary  greatly.  Tnus, 
Wendover  says  that  Francis  received  the 
stigmata  onlv  a  fortnight  before  his 
death;  that  he  foretold  that  when  ho 
died  the  wounds  would  close,  and  that 
they  disappeared  accordingly  (iv.  154). 


James  de  Voragine  (a  Dominican),  at 
the  end  of  the  same  century,  supposes 
that  in  Francis  the  imagination  acted  so 
powerfully  as  to  produce  the  stigmata 
(Sermo  iii.  de  S.  Franc,  quoted  by 
Gieseler  II.,  ii.  349).  Perhaps  a  more 
probable  explanation  may  be  that  Fran- 
cis, having  wrought  himself  up  to  a  state 
of  higli  excitement,  inflicted  the  wounds 
on  huiiself,  as  other  persons  are  known 
to  have  done  in  the  same  age.  Thus  it 
is  related  that  a  marquis  of  Montfurrand 
(of  whom  the  account  is  remarkable  in 
other  respects),  "  stigmata  Domini  Jesu 

in  corpore  suo  portaverat cum  qui- 

busdam  clavis  camem  suam  singulis 
sextis  feriis  usque  ad  sanguinis  efiu- 
sionem  oonfigebat"  (Steph.  de  Borbone, 
in  D'Argentre',  i.  85).  And  at  a  council 
held  by  Abp.  Langton,  ftt  Oxford,  in 
1222  (two  years  before  the  stigmata  are 
said  to  have  been  received  by  Francis^ 
a  rustic,  "qui  se  fecerat  Christum,  et 
perforaverat  sibimet  manus  et  latus  et 
pedes  "  was  condemned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. Annal.  Dunstapl.  p.  76; 
Trivet,  210-1. 

•  III.  Bocii,  70;  Bonav.  218,  225, 
seqq.  As  to  the  stigmata,  see  Schrockb, 
xxvii.  436 ;  Neand.  vii.  382. 

a  "  Nel  cnido  tamo,  intra  Tevere  ed  Arno, 
Da  Criflto  prose  TuUlmo  sigillo, 
Che  le  sue  membre  doe  anni  portamo." 

DanU,  Farad,  xi.  106-8. 

»>  T.  Celan.  98-108.  Ho  desired  to  bo 
buried  in  the  place  of  criminals^  wlth.o\xi 
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form  of  a  star  more  dazzling  than  the  sun,  which  was  conyeyed 
on  a  luminous  cloud  over  many  waters  to  the  "  abyss  of  bright- 
ness."^ In  1228,  he  was  canonized  by  Gregory  IX.;*  and  both 
by  that  pope  and  by  some  of  his  successors,  the  story  of  the 
stigmata  was  affirmed  as  true.^  Alexander  IV.  decreed  that 
any  one  who  should  speak  against  it  was  to  be  excommunicated, 
and  that  the  power  of  absolving  from  the  offence  was  reserved 
to  the  pope  alone/  ^ 

The  later  liistory  of  the  Franciscans  will  come  before  us  here- 
after. A  temperate  historian  has  pronounced  that  at  the  time 
of  the  Iteformation  these  were  "perhaps  the  most  profoundly 
corrupted  of  all  the  orders."  *»' 

X.  The  fourth  geneml  cou^icil  of  the  Ijatcran,  to  which  Inno- 
cent had  long  looked  forward,  met  in  November  1215.'*  There 
were  present  at  it  two  claimants  of  the  Latin  patriarchate  of 
Constantinople,  the  titular  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  seventy- 
seven  primates  and  metropolitans,  four  hundred  and  twelve 
bishops,  and  more  than  eight  hundred  abbots,  with  ambassadors 
from  Christian  powers,  and  a  vast  number  of  deputies  for 
bi8hoi>s,  chapters,  and  monasteries :  the  whole  number  of  persons 
entitled  to  attend  the  sittings  is  reckoned  at  2283.'  The  busi- 
ness began  on  St.  Martin's  day,  when  the  pope  preached 
on  the  text  "  With  desire  I  have  desired  to  eat  this 
passover  with  you  before  I  suffer."^  But  the  work  of  this  great 
assemblage  was  hardly  equal  to  tlie  expectations  which  had 
been  raised  by  the  laborious  preparations  for  it,  and  by  its  un- 
equalled numbers  and  splendour.  The  part  which  it  took  in 
the  affairs  of  England  and  of  southern  France  lias  been  already 
mentioned.  Arrangements  were  made  for  a  crusade  to  the  east, 
which  was  to  be  carried  out  in  the  following  year ;  but,  although 
Innocent  himself  declared  his  intention  of  taking  part  in  the 
enterprise,  and  wrote  many  letters  in  pursuance  of  this  resolu- 
tion, the  execution  of  it  was  frustrated  by  his  death.™ 

the  city,  and  his  wish  was  fulfilled ;  but  t  RaDko,  Hiai  of  Popea^  tranaL  by 

the  great  church  was   built  over  the  IMre.  Austin,  ed.  2,  i.  172. 

spot,  and  it  was  enclosed  witliin  the  *»  It  had  been  announced  two  years  and 

walls  of  Awjisi.  lienven.  Imol.  in  Murat.  a  half  before.     Epp.  xvi.  30,  seqq. 

Antiq.  i.  1257.  »  Wendov.  iii.  341;   Hurter,  u.   633. 

c  T.  Celun.  110;  III.  Socii,  68;  Bo-  The  claimants  of  Constantinople  weie 

nav.  2K^.  both  set  aside,  and   another  was    ap- 

•*  T.  Colan.  122-G;  Wadding,  ii.  177;  pohited.    Hofcle,  v.  778. 

iv.  201-3.  k  St.  Luke.  xxii.  15.    The  Sermon  is 

«  Raynald.  1237. GO ;  1291. 44 ;  Suysken,  in  Patit)l.  ccxvii.  1573,  seqq. 

653 ;  Wad<ling,  ii.  426 ;  iii.  377 ;  v.  88.  "»  Hard.  vii.  71  8  ;  Patrol.  ocxviL  238 ; 

'  Wadding,  iv.  105-6.  Wondov.  iii.  342.  seqq. 
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But  the  fourth  Lateran  Council  is  chiefly  memorable  for  two 
canons  relating  to  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline  respec- 
tively— ^the  Ist,  which  for  the  first  time  laid  down  by  the 
authority  of  the  whole  western  Cluirch  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  in  the  Eucharist;"  and  the  2 Ist,  which  prescribed 
for  every  Catholic  Christian  the  duty  of  confessing  once  a  year 
at  least  to  his  own  priest,  and  of  yearly  receiving  the  holy 
Eucharist  at  Easter.^       ^ 

The  words  which  Innocent  had  chosen  as  the  theme  of  his 
sermon  before  the  council  were  speedily  found  to  have  had  an 
undesigned  prophetical  meaning.  In  the  following  summer, 
lie  fell  sick  at  Perugia,  when  on  his  way  to  reconcile  the  enmities 
of  tlie  Genoese  and  the  Pisans.P  The  seriousness  of  his  ailment 
was  not  suspected,  so  that  he  indulged  freely  in  eating  fruit ; 
and  in  consequence,  as  is  supposed,  of  this  imprudence,  he  died 
on  the  16th  of  July,  1216,  at  tlie  ago  of  fifty-five. 

In  this  great  pope  the  power  of  tlie  Koman  see  had  been 
carried  to  its  utmost  height ;  those  who  came  after  him,  by  en- 
deavouring to  advance  it  yet  higher,  provoked  a  reaction  which 
proved  disastrous  to  it.  Innocent  s  pontificate  began  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-seven,  aud  to  the  end  of  it  he  enjoyed  the  full 
vigour  of  his  powers.  He  was  exempted  from  the  rough  per- 
sonal collisions,  from  the  necessity  of  fleeing  to  the  compassion 
of  foreign  princes,  and  from  the  other  humiliations  which  had 
befallen  many  of  his  predecessors  ;  in  every  quarter  he  appeared 
to  be  successful  and  triumphant ;  and  his  character,  in  which 
much  that  was  generous  and  amiable  mingled  in  an  unusual 
degree  with  the  qualities  w  hich  tended  to  secure  an  ecclesiastical 
despotism,  was  fitted  to  take  off  from  the  invidiousness  of  his 
success.  '*  He  was  dreaded  by  all,"  says  an  English  chronicler, 
"  above  all  the  popes  who  for  many  years  had  gone  before  him."^ 
Other  writers  express  thankfulness  to  God  that  under  Innocent 
the  Catholic  Church  triumphed  over  three  kinds  of  enemies — 
the  schismatics  of  the  east,  the  heretics  of  the  west.,  and  the 
Saracens  of  the  south.  "^  And  he  had  carried  out  with  a  high  hand 
in  every  country  of  western  Europe  his  policy  of  establishing 

n  **  Cujus  corpus  et  sanguis  in  sacra-  other  would  not  bo  entitled  to  loose  or 

meuto  altaris  sub  siHJciebus  pauis  et  vini  to  Ijind. 
veracitor  continentur,  tmnstjubstantiatis        p  Trivet,  195. 

piiuii  in  corpus  et  vino  in  sanguinem  po-        •»  Hovcd.  contin.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  170. 
testate  Domini."  '  Arnold.  Cisterc.  ap.  Bouq.  xix.  253 

°  If  one   wished   to  confess  to  some  flettcr    to  Innocent  on  the  victory  of 

other  priest,  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  Navas  de  Tolosa) ;  Annal.  Wavcrl.,  aj>. 

leave  of  his  own  pastor,  as  otherwise  the  1212. 
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the  papal  authority  as  paramount  over  that  of  secular  princes. 
Yet  his  success  was  more  apparent  than  real ;  it  was  chequered 
by  important  failures,  and  in  some  cases  temporary  success  bore 
within  it  the  seeds  of  future  reverses."  As  to  Germany  and  the 
empire  of  the  west,  his  policy  would  have  utterly  failed  but  for 
the  assassination  of  Philip  of  Swabia ;  the  emperor  of  his  own 
choice  turned  against  him,  so  that  Innocent  was  obliged  to  set 
up  in  rivalry  to  Otlio  the  natural  heir,  whom  he  had  before 
thrust  aside,  and  to  consent  to  that  union  of  Sicily  with  Ger- 
many imder  the  rule  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  which  the  papal 
policy  had  long  laboured  to  render  impossible/  And,  although 
his  guardianship  of  Frederick  may  not  have  been  unfaithful, 
yet,  liB  being  in  the  interest  of  the  papacy  only,  it  left  impressions 
on  the  young  prince's  mind  which  were  amjjy  shown  in  his  later 
history,  to  the  detriment  of  Innocent's  successors.  The  Eastern 
Crusade,  which  Innocent  had  laboured  to  set  on  foot,  was  diverted 
from  its  proper  object  to  one  which  he  found  himself  bound  to 
denounce ;  and,  although  the  splendour  of  the  immediate  result 
prevailed  over  his  feelings  of  indignation,  the  power  which  the 
Latins  thus  founded  in  the  east  was  sickly  from  the  first ;  it 
tended  to  increase,  instead  of  healing,  the  division  between  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin  churches;  and  after  a  few  years  of 
wretched  decay,  it  came  to  an  end.  The  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses,  although  successful,  was  attended  with  so  much  of 
cruelty  and  injustice  that  Innocent's  connexion  with  it  has  left  a 
deep  stain  on  his  reputation ;  and  his  eulogists  find  themselves 
driven  to  plead  in  his  excuse  that  he  whose  eye  watched  over  all 
Christendom  knew  no  better  than  continually  to  choose  unfit  and 
untrustworthy  agents ;  to  be  guided  by  their  interested  and  untrue 
reports,  and,. when  warned  of  their  misdeeds,  and  stirred  to  some 
inefiectual  attempts  at  redress,  still  to  continue  his  reliance  on 
them."  His  sanction  of  the  mendicant  orders  was  contrary  to  his 
own  first  judgment,  and,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  help  and 
support  which  the  papacy  derived  from  those  orders,  there  was 
more  than  enough  in  their  later  history  to  justify  his  original 
distrust  of  them.     And  in  England,  where  the  pope's  immediate 

■  Hasc,  Kircheng.  239.  wliich  disclaims  the  right  to  depose  popes 

'  Leibnitz  has  printod  (ii.  525-532)  a  but  pronoanoes  for  the  deposition   of 

very  curious  metrical  dialogue  in  Latin,  Frederick,  and  the  lestoration  of  Otbo. 

between  Rome   and    Innocent  —  Rome  See  Mihnan,  iv.  1S7. 

pleading  for  Otlio,  and   at  last,  with  «  There  is  some  veiy  iigudicioiiB  ad- 

vehement  invective  against   the  inex-  vocacy  of  Linocent  as  to  this  in  Huiter, 

orablo  pope,  appealing   to   a   council,  ii.  693,  seqq. 
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triumph  was  most  signal,  it  proved  in  the  end  disastrous  to  the 
papacy.  He  himself  lived  to  find  that  the  primate  whom  he  had 
imposed  against  the  will  of  the  king  and  in  contempt  of  the  right 
of  election,  took  the  lead  in  asserting  the  claims  of  the  national 
church  against  the  papal  usurpations.  And  from  the  sur- 
render of  the  crown  by  the  wretched  John,  the  English  spirit 
took  a  more  strongly  auti-papal  impulse,  which,  after  continual 
provocation  from  the  assumptions,  the  corruptions,  and  the  out- 
rageous exactions  of  Rome,  prepared  men's  minds  for  revolt 
against  the  dominion  of  the  papacy.* 

*  Seo  Milman,  iy.  18G.     There  is  a    seen  in  tonneniB.    See  a  discuBsion  as  to 
story  that  Innoocnt  after  his  death  was    thotrutli  of  thisinBaynaldus,  121G.  11-2. 
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CHAPTER    IL 

FROM  THE  ELECTION  OF  POPE  HONORIUS  III.  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 
INNOCENT  IV. 

A.D.  1216—1254. 

The  successor  of  Innocent,  Ccncio  Savelli,  who  took  the  name 
of  Honorius  III.,  was  a  man  of  mild  and  gentle  character.  He 
was  bent  on  carrying  out  the  project  of  a  crusade,*  and  within  a 
few  days  after  his  election  he  issued  a  letter  inciting  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  west  to  take  arms  in  the  holy  cause.  No  one  who 
had  bound  himself  by  the  crusading  vow  was  allowed  to  excuse 
himself;  but  those  who,  being  unable  to  undertake  the  expedi- 
tion in  person,  should  aid  it  by  furnishing  substitutes  or  money, 
were  to  share  in  the  privileges  of  Crusaders.**  The  pope  earnestly 
exhorted  that  all  feuds  and  discords  should  be  laid  aside;  and 
ho  strongly  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  concerted  action  as  being 
more  effective  than  isolated  efforts.  But  it  was  found  that  a 
general  apathy  had  succeeded  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  such 
enterprises  had  once  been  hailed.  The  collection  of  money 
went  on  slowly,  and  not  without  suspicion  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
professed  object ;  while  the  enlistment  of  men  was  yet  slower.*' 
Many  of  the  clergy  refused  to  pay  their  contribution  of  a  twentieth ; 
the  pope  found  it  necessary  to  arm  the  collectors  with  additional 
powers,  to  repeat  his  exhortations  again  and  again,  to  rebuke  the 
supineness  of  his  flock,  and  to  threaten  them  with  the  censures 
of  the  church.^  In  one  of  his  letters  he  quotes  by  way  of  incite- 
ment an  assurance  from  the  Grand-master  of  the  Templars  that 
Mahometanism  was  in  a  state  of  unexampled  weakness,  that  it 
was  daily  declining,  and  that  now  was  the  time  to  strike.*  The 
war  against  the  heretics  of  southern  France  was  still  allowed  to 

*  The  Auersperg  chronicler  says  that  tlie  Doko  of  PoUnd,  who  said  that  he 

Honorius  expected  the  recovery  of  Jeru-  could  not  go  hecause  it  had  beoome  a 

salem  to  take  place  in  his  time,  in  con-  second  nature  with  him  to  drink  beer 

sequence  of  a  prediction  made  to  him  in  and  mead.    Raumer,  iii.  138. 

early  life    by   a  venerable  personage,  «  See,  e.g^  Gerv.  Priemonstr.  ap.  Bonq. 

who  was  supiK)«ed  to  be  St.  Peter.   244.  xix.  619.    This  abbot  tells  the  pope  that 

•>  Ep.  ad  Duccm  Burgund.  ap.  Bouq.  the  poorer  people  who  are  z^ous  for 

xix.  G20;  other  letters  in  Raynald.  1217.  tlie  crusade  can  find  no  one  to  direct 

27,  scqq.    Such  di&ipensations  as  were  them;    the  nobles  are  indififerent,  the 

grantcil  were  costly.     The  bishop  of  clergy    are    insufficient.      Cfl    Chion. 

Durham,  althouKh  he  could  plead  ad-  Ursperg.  244. 

vanced  age,  had  to  pay  1000  marks ;  «•  Baumcr,  ii.  143. 

and  a  still  larger  sum  was  exacted  from  "  Bouq.  xix.  640. 
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count  in  some  degree  as  an  equivalent  for  the  war  of  the  Holy 
Land ;  but  Honorius  refused  to  extend  a  like  privilege  to  a  war 
against  the  heathens  of  Prussia/ 

From  the  greater  sovereigns  of  Europe,  no  personal  service 
was  to  be  obtained  for  the  projected  holy  war.  Philip  of 
France  was  not  to  be  drawn  into  a  second  expedition  to  the 
cast.'^  Henry  of  England  was  a  child ;  and  the  elect  emperor 
Frederick,  although  ho  had  taken  the  cross  at  Aix-la-Chapelle 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  at  the  time  was  probably  sincere,  was 
unable  to  leave  Europe  so  long  as  his  rival  Otho  yet  lived,  and 
as  the  state  of  his  dominions  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  was  in 
other  respects  unsettled.  It  was,  therefore,  in  vain  that  Honorius 
urged  him  by  repeated  applications  to  the  fulfilment  of  his 
crusading  vow.^  The  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople  was 
miserably  weak.  On  the  death  of  the  second  emperor,  Henry, 
in  1216,  Peter  of  Courtenay,  Count  of  Auxerre,^  was  chosen  as 
his  successor,  and  on  the  9th  of  April  in  the  following  year  he 
was  crowned  by  the  pope  in  the  basilica  of  St.  Laurence,  near 
llome,  as  the  Romans  would  Jiot  allow  the  ceremony  to  be  per- 
formed within  the  walls,  lest  it  should  be  construed  as  bestowing 
any  sovereignty  over  their  city.*  But,  having  been  treacherously 
invited  to  take  his  way  to  Constantinople  through  Epirus,  he  was 
seized  by  the  lord  of  that  country,  Theodore,  and  committed  fo 
prison,  in  which  he  dicd."^  The  elder  of  his  sons  declined  the 
liyzantine  crown ;  the  younger,  Robert,  who  accepted  it,  degraded 
the  empire  by  his  stupidity  and  indolence,  his  cowardice  and  his 
dissolute  life."  The  Greek  and  the  Latin  clergy  continued  to  quarrel 
with  unabated  vehemence.  The  Frank  laity  refused  to  pay  dues 
to  their  clergy,  and  resisted  all  attempts  to  enforce  ecclesiastical 
discipline ;  the  monastic  communities  boldly  defied  their  bishops; 
while  the  patriarch,  although  unable  to  control  his  own  flock,  pro- 
voked the  pope  by  claiming  not  only  independence  of  the  Roman 
see  but  equality  with  it,^  and  the  territory  of  the  empire  was  con- 

'  Ilaumer,  ii.  1,38.  Reiner.  Lend,  in  ^Mart.  CoU.  Ampl.  v.  58 ; 

f  See  Buuq.  xix.  731.  Rnyn.  1217.  4-12;  Gibbon,  vi.  60.     The 

•»  liayn.  12 ID.  5,  i),  &c.  church  of  St.  Laurence  was  restored  and 

'  Peter  had  been  compelled  some  years  greatly  enlarged   by  Honorius.     Bern. 

l>eforo  to  disinter  witli  his  own  hands  (iuid.  in  Mnrat.  iii.  568 ;  Gregorov.  v. 

tiie  body  of  one  of  his  followers,  which  G19.     See  Handbook  of  Roma 

he  liad  buried  in  defiance  of  an  inter-  "  Chron.  Foss.   Nov.   in   Murat.  vii. 

diet,  and  to  carry  it  on  his  shouldtrs  to  895 ;  R.  Sangerm.  ib.  990  ;  R.  Altissiod. 

the  public  burial-ground,  walking  bare-  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.   285 ;   Honor,   ib.  rix. 

footed  and  in  his  shirt.     Rob.  AltiHsiotl.  638 ;  G.  Acropol.  14. 

in  Bouq.  xviii.  2G9 ;   ib.  728  ;  Art.  de  "  Gibbon,  vi.  61 ;  Raumer,  iii.  162. 

Vi  rif.  xi.  223.  "  G.   Acrop.   17 ;    Raumer,  iii.  162 ; 

^  Rob.  AUishiod.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  284 ;  Hurter,  ii.  687. 
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tinually  diminisliing  through  the  successes  of  the  Greek  piinces 
who  had  established  themselves  on  its  borders,  both  in  Asia  and 
in  Europe.^  From  Constantinople,  therefore,  it  was  certain  that 
no  help  was  to  be  obtained  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land. 

In  1217,  Andrew,  king  of  Hungary,  made  his  way  by 
Cyprus  to  Acre,  where  a  large  force,  including  many  German 
princes  and  prelates,  was  already  assembled.  But  there 
was  much  discord  and  disorder  among  the  host;  and  ISing 
Andrew,  alarmed  by  the  sickness  and  death  of  many  around 
him,  hastened  to  return  home,  in  defiance  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical censures  which  were  threatened,  and  after  his  departure 
were  pronounced,  by  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.**  From  Co- 
logne and  the  Lower  Bhine  an  expedition  set  out  in  three 
hundred  vessels — in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  appearance  of 
fiery  crosses  and  other  portentous  signs  in  the  sky.'  Some 
of  these  Crusaders,  on  landing  at  Lisbon,  yielded  to  the  request  of 
Alfonso  II.  of  Portugal,  that  they  would  assist  him  against  the 
(Saracens ;  and,  after  having  gained  a  victory  for  their  ally,  a 
part  of  them  entreated  the  pope  that  they  might  be  allowed  to 
remain  a  year  for  further  service  of  the  same  kind.  But  Honorios 
replied  that  they  had  dono  enough  for  Spain,  and  at  his  command 
they  proceeded  to  Acre.* 

Agreeably  to  the  design  of  the  I^ateran  council,*  the  chief 
force  of  the  Crusaders  sailed  for  Egypt,  under  the  command 
of  John,  a  brother  of  Walter  of  Brienne,  and,  Uke  him,  a  brave 
and  skilful  warrior.^  John  had  married,  in  1210,  lolanthe, 
the  daughter  of  Sibylla,  by  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  and  by 
her  had  become  the  father  of  a  daughter  of  the  same  name. 
The  elder  lolanthe  had  died  in  1212;  and  in  right  of  her 
and  of  her  daughter  John  of  Brienne  claimed  the  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem.*  Among  the  other  chiefs  were  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  Cardinal  Robert  Curzon,  and  a  Portu- 
guese ecclesiastic  named  Pelagius,  who  bore  the  commission  of 

p  Kaumcr,  ii.  162.    In  1124  Honorius  statura,  robustus  et  foiiis  et  doctas  ad 

wrote  to  Louis  of  France,  entreating  him  prsDlium,  et  quando  in  bello  cam  dava 

to  belp  the  empire.    Bouq.  xiz.  754.  ferrca  percuticbat,  ita  fugiebant  Sana- 

4  Bern.  Thcsaur.   187  (Murat.  vii.);  ceni  a  facie  ejus  dout  m  vidiBsent  diabo- 

Annal.  Claustronentburg.  in  Pertz,  iz.  lum.    Revera  uon  fuit  tcmporo  sno^  uti 

G22;  Hist.  Capt.  Domietffi,  3,  in  Gale,  ii.  dicebatur,  miles  in  mundo  mclior  ea" 

'  Mart.  Coll.  Ampl.  ii.  1115 ;   Hist.  When  being  armed  for  battle,  he  used 

Cupt.  Dam.  6.    8eo  Wilkcn,  vi.  16G.  to  tremble  "sicut  juncuB  in  aqua,**  and, 

■  Bern.  Theaaur.  18^);  Baynald.  1217.  on  being  asked  the  reason,  he  said  that 

35-8 ;  Wilken,  vi.  175-6.  he  feared,  not  for  his  body,  but  lest  his 

»  See  Wilken,  vi.  180.  soul  sliould  not  bo  right  with  God.  16.  . 

"  Salimbene    thus    describes    him —  «  Innoc  Ep.  vii.  27 ;  Harter»  ii.  353 ; 

**  Erat  cnim  mognus  et  groesus  et  longus  Baumer,  iiu  64. 
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pal  legate.'^    The  first  object  of  attack  was  Damietta,  which, 
ter  a  siege  which  detained  them  sixteen  months,     Nov.  5, 
[1  into  the  hands  of  the  Crusaders.     The  inhabitants     ^219. 
.d  been  so  much  reduced  by  famine,  pestilence,  and  the  sword, 
at  out  of  80,000  only  3000  wretches  are  said  to  have  remained 
ive ;  the  air  was  tainted  by  the  smell  of  corpses — some  of  them 
rtly  eaten  by  the  miserable  survivors  ;  yet  even  in  the  midst 
these  horrors  the  captors  could  not  restrain  their  cruelty  and 
pacity.'    The  report  of  this  conquest  was  received  in  Europe 
th  exultation,  and  afforded  the  pope  a  fresh  ground  for  exhort- 
^  to  the  crusade ;  *  but  it  was  not  followed  by  any  further 
ccesses.  The  army  became  enervated.and  demoralized.^   King 
hn  and  the  legate  quarrelled,  and  John  for  a  time  withdrew  from 
e  expedition  to  prosecute  a  claim  in  right  of  his  second  wife  to 
e  kingdom  of  Armenia.*^    After  his  return,  the  Crusaders,  who 
d  been  reinforced  by  fresh  arrivals,"^  advanced  towards    juiy  17, 
trio,  but  found  their  way  barred  by  an  overwhelm-    ^^2^* 
;  force  of  infidels,  and  began  to  fall  back  towards  Damietta. 
le  legate  by  his  obstinacy  prevented  the  acceptance 
favourable  terms  offered  by  the  sultan,  Malek  al      "^' 
imeel ;  and  the  Crusaders  were  soon  reduced  to  great  distress.® 
my  of  them   perished  by  pestilence,  many  by  ^the  sword, 
my  were  carried  away  by  the  opening  of  a  sluice  which  let 
>se  on  them  the  waters  of  the  Nile;    their  vessels  were  in 
3at  part  destroyed  by  the  enemy ; '  and  at  length  they  were 
n    to  accept  a  truce   for  eight  years,   by  which 
iniietta  was  to  be  relinquished,  unless  in  the  mean      "^* 
le  some  sovereign  of  the  west  should  take  up  the  crusade.* 
te  prisoners  on  both  sides  were  to  be  surrendered,  and  the 
tan  promised  to  give  up  the  true  cross,  "  not,  however,  that 

Bern.  Thes.  190,  193,  205  ;    Hist.  Bernard  says  that  John  beat  his  Anne- 

»t.  Dam.  10.    Sco  Ciacon.  ii.  26.  nian  wife  to  death  for  having  attempted 

*'  De  Saracenis  vero  tot  ccciderant  in  to  poison  her  stepdaughter,  and  that  the 

glatiii  quod  etiam   nobis  displicuit  Armenians  would  not  receive  him  be- 

lirari."   (Letter  of   the  legate    and  cause  she  was  not  with  him  (205).    This 

srs  to  the  pope.     Patrol,  ccvii.  195.)  wife  is  not  acknowledged  in  the  'Art  de 

Hist.  Gipt  Dam.  18 ;  Bern.  Thes.  Verifier  les  Dates/  v.  70. 

;  Ric.  Bangcrm.  in  Mumt.  vii.  990 ;  <»  Wilken,  vi.  304. 

Altissiod.  in  Bouq.  xviii.  289.    Cur-  •  Hist.  Capt.  Dam.  16 ;  Bern.  Thes. 

il  Curzon  dieil  during  the  siege  ( Jac.  199,  200,  206 ;  B.  Altissiod.  288 ;  Chron. 

riftc.  in  Mart.  Thes.  iii.  296).     James  Ursp.  246. 

Vitry's  letters  during  this  crusade  ^  Hist  Capt  Dam.  11 ;   Wilkon,  vi. 

iriterchting.  337. 

Bouq.  xix.  603,  668.  »  R.  Altissiod.   in  Bouq.  xviii.  286 ; 

Hist.  Capt.  Dum.  9.  Chron.   Turon.,  ib.   302 ;    Bern.  Thes. 

Bern.  Thes.  204;  Honor,  ap.  liay-  206;   Raumer,   iii.   153-4;   Wilken,  vi. 

3.   1220.  55  ;   ap.  Bouq.  xix.  690-1.  346. 
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which  had  been  lost  at  Tiberias."  **  Tlie  sultan  beliayed  with 
great  humanity  to  the  Cnisaders,  supplying  provisions  lo  those 
of  them  who  were  in  want.' 

The  pope  was  greatly  distressed  by  the  failure  of  this  expedi- 
tion, in  which  it  is  supi)Ose(l  that  .-^5,000  Christians,  and  perhaps 
twice  that  number  of  Mussulmans,  had  perishe<l.^  He  endeavoured 
to  stir  up  Frederick,  who  had  contributed  to  it  by  sending  some 
ships,  which  arrived  too  late,  and  were  unable  to  ascend  the 
Nile  ;  "*  he  attributed  to  him  the  disastrous  result,  and  told  him 
that  all  men  blamed  him  for  having  caused  it  by  his  delay  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  vow." 

Frederick  had  now  been  delivered  from  the  fear  of  Otho,  who 
died  in  May,  1218,  having,  on  his  deathbed,  expressed  great  con- 
trition, and  according  to  some  writers  having  even  submitted  to 
flagellation,  as  a  condition  of  absolution  and  of  reconciliation  with 
the  church.®  But  Frederick  still  had  other  causes  to  detain  him 
from  the  crusade.  He  was  bent  on  procuring  the  election  of  his 
son  Henry  as  king  of  G  erma uy,  and  for  tliis  purpose  he  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  the  princes,  both  lay  and  spiritual,  by  concessions 
which  in  the  event  rendered  them  independent  of  the  imperial 
authority.^*  He  relinquished  ihojus  exuviarum,  with  all  claim  to 
the  inc(>me  of  vacant  sees,  pledged  himself  to  allow  freedom  of 
cauoni<.*al  election,  and  promised  that  sentences  of  excommunica- 
tion, if  not  relaxed  within  six  weeks,  should  be  enforced  by  secular 
outlawry.'*  Under  the  influence  of  these  grants,  the  election 
April  26,  of  Hcury  was  carried  at  Fnuikfort;'  but  Honorins 
i.>20.  objucted  to  it  as  a  st(^p  towards  that  union  of  the  Ger- 

man with  the  Sicihan  crown  wliicli  Frederick  ha<l  promised  that 
he  would  never  att(;ni[)t.  In  answer  to  his  remonstrances, 
Frederick  declared  that  the  election  had  been  the  spontaneous 

h  Btni.  Tlioa.  20G.  «  Xarrotio  do  Mortc  Ottonis,  in  Mart 

»  lb.   Chron.  Ursp.  siiys  thnt  tlioy  lm<l  Then.  iii.  1873;  Boliin,  05.   ScoBaamtn 

to  ])ay  a  raimoin  of  uno  "  Htorliiig"  I'ncli,  iii.  115-(> ;  Miliiinn,  iv.  195.     Alberic  of 

247.  Tn»is-Fontaino8  says  only  thnt  ho  b^dA 

^  KauiniT,  iii.  117.  f«»r  uKsolution  contritoly  (Bouq.  XfiH. 

<"  11).  354.     In  coinioxion  with  tliifl  788);  but  Albert  of  Static  tells  us  that 

the  oM  n^italor  of  Sit-ily.   Walter  of  lie  wns  "  inoffnbili  contritionG  oompnno- 

Pugliara,  npiM-nrH  aj^ain.     lie  colhritd  tun,  ita  «t  coquinariis  suia   pneccpi^ 

inoiu.'y  f«»r  the  cruFaJo,  and  wnt  it  hy  ut  in  eolhim  Huum  conculcarent "  U.P. 

O^unt  II*  nr>'  <»f  Malta.     Ihit  Dann'ettn  1218.  Pi  rtz,  xvi.).     Trivet  haa  a  straii)Ee 

was  aln-aily  lost,  and  Walter,  in  ft  ar  of  tale  of  hib  K-inpf  mimciilou.s1y  enabled 

Fn  derick's*  anp:«r  at  bin  Iwckwardnc-s,  to  receive  the  viaticum  (192).     Uia  vill 

nin   otf  to  Vrnice,  where  he  died.     K.  18  in  Pcrtz,  liC^-H,  ii.  221. 

Sanpeirn.  1»1)3.  p  fc?ee  Kauimr,  iii.  123-4;  Kington,!. 

"  Stv  Itouq.xix.  77,70.5;  Ilnill.-Bnli.  18;'). 

i.   C91.   74r,;    ii.  220  (,Nov.   i;>,  1221-  i  Pertz,  !.«•«? v,  ii.  22<>-7.  23G. 

Kauiner,  iii.  154.  '  Soo  Pertz,  Ixgeu.  ii.  252. 
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act  of  the  Germans ;  that  the  object  of  it  was  not  to  unito 
the  crowns,  but  to  provide  for  good  administration  during  liis 
own  intended  absence ;  and  that,  if  he  were  to  die,  he  would 
rather  bequeath  the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the  papacy  than  to  the 
empire."  TJie  value  of  these  professions  has  been  variously 
estimated  by  writers  in  later  times,  but  it  seems  hardly  pos- 
sible to  believe  that  the  emperor  was  sincere/ 

In  September,  1220,  Frederick  again  crossed  the  Alps  into 
Italy.  Eight  years  had  elapsed  since  the  last  appearance  of  a 
German  force  in  that  country  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  feuds 
of  Lombardy  had  been  carried  on  with  their  usual  bitterness. 
The  Milanese,  in  consequence  of  neglecting  the  pope's  exhorta- 
tions to  peace,  had  been  laid  under  an  interdict,  and  had 
retaliated  by  measures  which  resembled  the  ecclesiastical 
censures  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  podesta  had  placed  the 
archbishop  under  ban.  At  Parma  and  elsewhere  the  clergy 
were  shut  out  from  the  benefits  of  the  law ;  it  was  forbidden  to 
do  them  any  service,  such  as  shaving  them  or  baking  for  them ; 
and  it  was  decreed  that  any  peraon  who  on  his  death-bed  should 
be  reconciled  to  the  church  should  be  buried  in  a  dunghill."  At 
length,  a  sort  of  peace  was  negociated  by  Cardinal  Ugolino 
(afterwards  Gregory  IX.),  but  discords  still  continued,  and  the 
authority  both  of  the  pope  and  of  the  emperor  was  unheeded.* 

Frederick  wished  to  receive  the  iron  crown  of  Italy  at  Monza ; 
but  the  Milanese,  in  whose  hands  it  was,  refused  to  allow  the 
use  of  it,  and  were  therefore  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.'^ 
Frederick,  as  he  advanced  towards  Home,  held  communications 
with  Honorius,  whom  he  endeavoured  to  propitiate  ;  and  on  St. 
Cecilia's  Day  he  received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  Nov.  22, 
pope's  hands  in  St.  Peter  s.  The  splendid  ceremony  ^^2^- 
was  attended  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  even  the 
Komans  appeared  for  the  time  to  be  content.*  Frederick  again 
took  the  cross  from  Honorius  or  from  the  bishop  of  Ostia ;  *  and 
in  all  respects  he  appeared  desirous  to  gratify  the  pontiff.  The 
territories  of  the  Countess  Matilda  were  made  over  to  the  holy 
see,  imder  pain  of  outlawry  for  all  who  should  detain  any  part 

•  Raynald.  1220.  12-4 ;  HuiU.-Breh.  i.  ^  Gal  v.  Flamma,  Mauip.  Florutn,  ii. 
802-5  ;  Kuumer,  iii.  118-9.  253,  in  Murot.  xi. ;  Giannone,  iii.  112. 

*  Seo  BOlim.  lOG.  109 ;  Milman.  iv.  "  Raj-nald.  1220.  21 ;  Uic.  Sangenn. 
197 ;  Huillard-Br^hollos.  i.,  Introd.  213 ;  992  ;  Grogorov.  v.  123.  The  Auowperg 
ii.  470 ;  Kingtou,  i.  183-1.  chroniclur  says  that  Ugolino  officiated  an 

»  Raiimer,   iii.    130   (from    tlio   MS.    the  pope'u  rcpresonttitive.    245. 
Register  of  Honoriua).  »  lb.  131.        •  B.  Sangcrm.  992 ;  Chron.  Ursp.  245. 
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of  them.  Laws  were  enacted  for  the  liberty  of  the  church  and  of 
ecclesiastical  persons ;  for  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  from 
taxes  and  from  secular  jurisdiction ;  for  the  enforcement 
of  ecclesiastical  censures  by  civil  penalties;  for  the  severe 
punishment  of  heretics,  and  of  any  who  should  show  them  favour 
or  .indulgence.**  From  Rome  the  emperor  proceeded  into 
southern  Italy.  The  guardianship  of  Innocent  had  not  been 
favourable  to  the  crown,^  and  during  the  civil  distractions  of 
Frederick's  minority,  and  in  the  years  which  had  passed  since 
he  left  his  native  kingdom  at  eighteen,  pretensions  had  been  set 
up  which,  if  admitted,  must  have  reduced  the  sovereign  to  utter 
impotence.  Frederick  set  to  work  with  vigour  for  the  recovery 
and  assertion  of  his  rights.  He  compelled  many  persona  who 
had  got  into  their  hands  castles  and  lands  belonging  to  the 
crown — among  them,  some  relations  of  the  late  pope — ^to  8U^ 
render  these  possessions.  He  claimed  a  share  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops ;  and  he  taxed  all  orders  of  the  hierarchy  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  armies.  In  consequence  of  these 
measures  a  correspondence  with  Bome  began,  and  soon  assumed 
an  angry  tone  on  both  sides.^ 

Again  and  again  the  pope  urged  the  emperor  to  fiilfil  his 
crusading  vow;®  but  Frederick,  although  he  sent  forth  letters  in 
behalf  of  the  enterprise,  continually  advanced  excuses  grounded 
on  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  at  homa'  The 
two  met  at  Yeroli  in  April,  1222,^  and  at  Ferentino  in  the  foUow* 
iug  March.  At  Ferentino,  where  John  of  Brienne,  the  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  and  the  grand-master  of  the  Templars,  were  also 
present,  it  was  resolved  that  Frederick,  who  had  lately  become 
a  widower,  should  marry  lolanthe,  the  beautiful  daughter  of 
John  and  heiress  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem'* — a  matdi 
which  was  intended  to  bind  the  emperor  more  closely  to  the 
cause  of  the  crusade.  All  agreed  that  it  would  be  useless  and 
miscliievous  to  attempt  the  holy  war  without  sufficient  meanS) 
and  it  was  resolved  that  the  expedition  should  be  deferred  for 

^  Pcrtz,  Legos,  ii.  243-5 ;  Raumer,  iii.  at  Catania,  March,  1224,  in  Perti,  Lem 

133-4.    As  to  heretics,  see  Pet.  do  Vi-  ii.  252. 

mdtJ,  i.  25-7.     The  emperor  says  that  «  See  Frodorick's  oomplalnta^  Pet  de 

those  whom  lie  denounces  are  not  con-  Vin.,  Ep.  i.  20. 

tent,  like  Arians  and  Nestorians,  to  take  ^  Schnickb,  xxvi.  334-5 ;  Planok;  IV^ 

tlie  names  of  their  leaders,    "  scd  ad  L  514 ;  Raumer,  iii.  140-5. 

exemplum  martymm,  qui   pro  fide  ca-  •  Rayn.  1222.  6,  &o. 

tliulica  martyrium  suhiemnt,  Pai<ireno8  '  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  245-7;  Raamer,  iiL 

8C  nomiuant,  quasi  cxi)Ositos  passioni."  145.                                 ff  Rayn.  1222.  S< 

A  bovero   law  against  heretics,  dated  ^  See  Qiannono,  iii.  91-3. 
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0  years,  during  which  Frederick  was  to  employ  himself  in  the 
btlement  of  his  dominions,  while  King  John,  with  the  grand- 
sisters  of  the  Temple  and  of  the  Teutonic  order,  was  to  visit 
e  chief  kingdoms  of  the  west  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  them 

the  crusade.*  But  although  the  titular  king  was  received 
th  honour,  he  and  his  associates  found  that  in  France,  in 
igland,^  and  in  Germany  their  cause  was  regarded  with  cool- 
tss ;  and  John  was  obliged  to  report  to  the  pope  that  the  publi- 
tion  of  the  crusade  was  unsuccessful — a  result  which  he  mainly 
cribed  to  the  faults  of  the  friars  and  others  who  preached 
™  Philip  Augustus,  who  died  in  1223,  bequeathed 
)0,000  livres  for  the  holy  war ; "  but  it  appears  that  "  ^ 
is  sum  was  never  fully  paid,*'  and  his  successor,  Louis  VIII., 
stead  of  prolonging  his  truce  with  England,  plunged  afresh 
to   war,   which   called  forth  remonstrances  from  the   popc^ 

1  no. long  time  differences  arose  between  John  of  Brienne 
id  his  imperial  son-in-law.  Frederick,  immediately  after  his 
arriage,  which  was  celebrated  in  November,  1225,"*  assumed 
e  title  of  king  of  Jerusalem,  declaring  that  it  no  longer 
^longed  to  John,  who  had  held  it  only  as  husband  of  the 
der  lolanthe,  and  afterwards  as  guardian  of  her  daughter ;  ^to 
lich  John  replied  by  calling  Frederick  the  son  of  a  butcher,' 
id  by  charges  of  infidehty  and  neglect  towards  his  bride." 

The  pope  and  the  emperor  met  again  at  San  Germane  in  July 
J25,  and  a  new  compact  was  concluded.     Frederick      juiy  22, 
18   released  from  the  vow  which  he  had  made  at      1-^25. 
eroli,  and  he  now  bound  himself  to  go  on  the  crusade  within 
»'o  years  from  the  following  August,  to  furnish  a  certain  number 

ships  and  of  soldiers,  and  to  advance  certain  sums  of  money, 
bich  were  to  be  rejpaid  on  his  setting  out  for  the  east.     He  con- 

'  R.  Sangenn.  994-6;  Raynald.  1223.  (Soo  p.  109,  n.'^;  Huillard-Breli.  Introd. 

Ruumcr,  iii.  125-7.     Of.  IIoQor.  ap.  178.)   There  is  a  Utter  from  Honorius  to 

mq.  xix.  733-5, 74G-7, 758,  701 ;  Kuy a.  the  empcrf»r  (Jan.  27, 1 227 ) ,  urging^  hiin  to 

23.  1.  a   reconciliation  with  John.    The  pope 

^  See  letter  of  Honorius  to  Henry  III.,  tella   him    that  people   wontler  at  hia 

Kal.  Maii,  1224,  in  Rymer,  i.  172.  having  degraded  John — "An  pulchrim 

""  Fridcric.    ap.    Raynald.   1224.    7;  eibi  est  militia  generura esse quara  regis? 

miner,  iii.  159-100.  An  pulchrius  erit  filiis  quos  ex    filia 

"  Chron.  Turon.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  304 ;  dicti  rt»gis  suscipiet,  avum  militem  lia- 

:m.  Thes.  207;  iSIart.  OoU.  Ampl.  i.  here  quam  rogem  ?"  Huill.-Bre'h.  ii.  709. 
77.                            ^  Raumer,  iii.  159.        ■  Oliron.  Turon.  in  Bouq.  xviii.  311  ; 

p  Rayn.  1224.  14-0.  F.Pipin.  c.  27,  in  Mumt.  ix.     Although 

'i  R.  Saugerm.  999 ;  Fr.  Pipin.,  c.  27,  Frederick  was  notoriously  dissolute,  the 

Alurat.  ix.  charges  as  to  his  treatment  of  lobmtho 

'  "Fi  di  becer  diabele"  (Salimbene,  are  probably  exaggerated.    SeeMilman, 

j.     This  referred  to  a  scandal  which  iv.  205,  224. 

one  sccims  to  suppose  well  founde«l. 

2  c  2 
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sentcd  that,  if  he  should  fail  in  any  respect,  the  Boman  church 
should  have  full  leave  to  pronounce  its  censures  on  him ;  hut 
it  was  stipulated  that  ho  should  be  absolved  immediately  on 
redressing  any  wrong  which  he  might  have  done.*    But,  althoo^ 
there  is  no  reason  for  sui)posing  that  Frederick  wished  to  evade 
his  engagements,  the  circumstances  of  his  dominions  continued 
to  prevent  the  fulfilment  of  them.     Engelbert,  archbishop  rf 
Cologne,  whom  he  had  left  as  regent  of  Germany  and  goardiaD 
of  his  son  Henry,  was  assassinated  in  June,  1225,  by  one  of  his 
ovm  kinsmen,  whom  he  had  deprived  of  the  advocateship  d 
a  monastery  on  accoimt  of  misconduct  in  the  exercise  of  it.^    In 
122G,  when  the  emperor  was  expected  in  northern  Italy,  the 
Lombards  at  a  great  meeting  renewed  their  league.^     His  sum- 
mons to  a  council  at  Cremona  was  unheeded,  and,  while  lie 
claimed  the  rights  which  had  been  secured  for  the  empire  by 
the  treaty  of  Constance,  the  Lombards  refused  to  supply  him 
with  provisions,  and  guarded  the  Alpine  passes  so  as  to  prevent 
his  son-  Henry  from  joining  him  in  Italy.     For  these  offences 
they  were  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  a  numerous 
assembly  of  prelates  at  Parma,  headed  by  the  jiatriarch  of  Jero- 
salom,  urged  the  bishop  of  Hildesheim,  as  the  pope's  representa- 
tive, to  excommunicate  them.*     The  matter  was  referred  by 
both  parties  to  the  pope's  arbitration ;  ^  but,  although  Frederick 
had  attempted  to  conciliate  Honorius  by  yielding  to  him  in  a 
question  as  to  some  Apulian  bishops,  whom  the  pope  had  taken 
it  on  himself  to  nominate  on  the  ground  that  the  emperor  had 
forfeited  his  patronage  by  delay,*  Frederick  had  just  reason  to 
Jan.  5,     complain  that  the  decision  in  his  controversy  with  the 
^2-^7.      Lombards'*   was   substantially  unfair   to  him.*^     An 
angry  correspondence,   which    had   already  taken  place,  was 
renewed  with  greater  bitterness ;  ®  and  an  open  breach  appeared 
to  be  at  hand,  when  Honorius  died  on  the  18th  of  March, 
1227. 

t  Tcrtz,  lieges,  ii.  255-6;  R.  Sangcrm.  "  HiiiU.-Breh.  ii.  024,  aoqq. 

998-0 ;  Riiumer,  iii.  IGl.  »  Huill.-Br6h.  ii.  C09  :  Cbron.  Tanm. 

"  All).  III.  Font.  ap.  Boiiq.  xviii.  705.  np.  Bouq.  xviii.  313 ;  Mut  Modoet  475; 

The  Auerspcrg  chronicler  Bays  that  the  R.  Snngerm.  1031 ;  M.  Paris,  ed.  "Wat*, 

mnnler  of  Kngcilhcrt  was  nn  effect  of  the  407 ;  Rtuimer,  iii.  165, 173-C. 

preaching   of   the  crusade — **Dicel)ant  '  Huill.-Breh.  ii.  676,  691. 

enim  quitlim  pessinii,  *Faciam  8C(;lera,  «  Bee  R.Sangorm.  908-1000;  RaynaU. 

quoniam  per  susceptioneni    erucis    in-  1225.  45 ;  IfuiU.-Brdh.  ii  932. 

noxiiia  ero.' "   One  John  of  Stmsburg,  a  ■  Huili.-Bnfh.  ii.  703. 

Dominican,  was  esi)ecially  noted  for  his  *>  Raumer,  iii.  177-8. 

extravagances  in  preacliing  the  crusade.  «  Rayn.  122G.  31,  &c.;  HaiU.-Bi^  n. 

245.  553,589.    See  Raumer,  iii  170. 
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le  anti-imperialist  party  wished  to  raise  to  the  papacy  Count 
ad  of  Urach,  cardinal  of  Porto,  a  hereditary  enemy  of  the 
)ian  house ;  but  Conrad  declined  the  dignity,  and  Ugolino 
i,  a  near  relation  of  Innocent  III.,**  became  pope  under  the 
)  of  Gregory  IX.  Ugolino  had  been  made  a  cardinal  by 
cent,  and  had  been  employed  in  many  weighty  affairs,  in 
li  he  had  8ho>vn  great  ability.  Frederick  himself  had 
icterised  him  as  a  man  of  spotless  reputation,  eminent  for 
ion  and  purity  of  life,  for  eloquence  and  learning.®  He  was 
;ially  skilled  in  the  canon  law,  to  which  (as  will  be  noticed 
ifter^  he  made  important  additions.  His  temper  was 
a  and  vehement;  although  he  is  said  to  have  been  already 
)  than  eighty  years  of  age,  his  mental  faculties  were  unim- 
id,  and  ho  retained  even  his  bodily  vigour  to  an  extra- 
lary  degree.*^  Both  the  papacy  and  the  empire  were  now 
jsented  by  able  and  resolute  champions  of  their  respective 
IS — each  inclined  to  assert  to  the  full  the  prerogatives 
h  he  supposed  to  belong  to  his  oflSce ;  and  the  struggle 
een  the  two  powers  was  no  longer  limited  to  one  or  two 
ts,  but  extended  over  the  whole  of  their  mutual  relations.** 
•ederick's  character  had  now  had  time  to  develope  itself, 
displayed  a  remarkable  mixture  of  good  and  evil  qualities, 
h  historians  have  amused  themselves  by  tracing  respec- 
y  to  his  ancestors  on  both  sides.     He  was  at  once  selfish 

generous,  placable  and  cruel,*  courageous  and  faithless, 
le  growing  up  imder  the  tutelage  of  the  Roman  see,  he  had 
it  to  dislike  and  to  distnist  it ;  he  thought  that  Innocent,  as 
guardian,  had  allowed  his  rights  to  be  invaded,  not  only  by 
church,  but,  for  the  church's  sake,  by  others,^  and  in  his 
ngs  with  Kome  he  employed  a  craft  which  he  had  learnt 

Home  itself.  His  justice  is  celebrated  for  the  fact  that 
atters  of  law  the  sovereign  had  no  advantage  over  the  sub- 
^    Of  his  religious  opinions,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  here, 

having  grown  up  in  an  island  where  a  mixture  of  creeds 
ed  side  by  side,  under  a  system  of  toleration,  he  had  imbibed 
irit  of  latitude,  which  tended  to  render  him  indifferent  to 

[e  is  said  in  the  *  Liber  Censuiun  *  '  Chap,  viii.,  sect.  1. 

ro  been  related  to  him  in  the  third  »  Raunier,  iii.  180. 

3.    Vita,  in  Murat.  iu.  575  (Hayn.  ^  Milman,  iv.  217-8. 

13).    Ho  is  generally  called  nephew  '  For  his  cruelty,  nee  Huillard-Bre- 

ocent,  but  was  his  senior  by  fourteen     liolles,  Introd.  196. 

Si'o  liiiumer.  iii.  17!).  ^  Huill.-BnOi.  ii.  933. 

ertz,  Leges,  ii.  24G  (Feb.  1221).  »  Jamaillu,  in  Murat.  viii.  49G. 
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throats  of  papal  coiisuro ;  indeed  it  was  always  a  charge  against 
him  that  ho  showed  uiiduo  favour  to  his  Mussulman  subjects," 
and  was  addict«Kl  to  Oriental  habits  of  life.  His  personal  accom- 
plishments were  remarkable ;  he  could  speak  fluently  the  lan- 
guag«»s  of  all  the  nations  which  were  reckoned  among  his  subjects 
— (In'ek,  Latin,  Italian,  German,  French,  and  Arabic.  He  was 
curious  in  natunil  history,  and  delighted  in  using  his  friendly 
relations  witli  eastern  princes  to  form  a  collection  of  animals 
nirely  seen  hi  Europe — ^among  them,  the  elephant,  the  camel, 
and  the  canielopard.'*  A  Latin  trt^atise  on  falconry  compofied 
hy  him,  or  under  his  superintendence,  is  still  extant.'*  He  cnl- 
tivatod  tlu^  science  of  th(^  Aralw,**  and  among  the  learned  men 
whom  his  i)atn>nage  di-ew  to  his  court  was  the  famous  Michael 
Scott,  whom  he  employcnl  in  translating  some  of  Aristotle's 
works/  He  patronised  astrology,  and  it  is  said  that  he  at  once 
mocked  at  the  predictions  of  his  astrologere  and  folt  a  super- 
stitious belief  in  them.*  He  was  distinguished  for  his  love  and 
encouragement  of  literature ;  his  court  was  the  earliest  home  of 
Itulijin  jMH'try,  in  which  Fred(.»riek  himself  and  his  clioncellor, 
IV'ter  dclle  Vigne,  were  eminent.'  By  birth  and  early  training, 
the  emperor  was  inclined  to  prefer  the  south  to  the  ruder  north; 
his  court  was  the  most  brilliant  in  Europe,  and  its  moral  tone 
was  ]>rol)iibly  det<jrmined  by  the  notorious  and  excessive  laxity 
of  morals  in  which  Frederick  himself  indulged."  It  is  not  to  l« 
wondered  at  that  Gregory,  soon  after  his  election,  addressed  to 
the  emi)eror  a  letttir  in  which,  after  endeavouring  to  conciliate 
him  by  com}Jiments,  ho  remonstrates  with  him  on  the  luxury 
and  dissoluteness  which  prevailed  around  him,  and  adds  serions 
warnings,  such  as  a  iK^})e  might  without  undue  assumption  have 
hcM  himsL'lf  entitled  to  address  to  the  lay  chief  of  Christendom, 

"  i><")lin).  Iiitnxl.  i)(}.     Sot!  ns  to  Ihh    foretold  thnt  liifl  patron  was   to  dk^  at 
r!«  ttltiiiriit  tA'  S:iia('<:iiM  iit  LiK'rria  ami    Fhircnoe,    und   tlmt    Frederick 
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Nurtr.i,  Kio.  S!in«;inii.  I'lMl:    Sis-iiiomli,  <iiK'ntly   avoidt'd    tho    Tuscan    capital, 

J{.  I.,  ii.  K)8-!);  Kiii<;ton,i.  4:>o-f!.  wlicrtviH  the  reid  phicc  of  liis  deatli  wu 

"  lliiillurd-nnai.    Inlrofl.    1J)3.      IIo  to  U^  Florciitioln  (Oiuiel  Fionmtino),  in 

guvr  a  rann.:l  1o  H«jiiry  III.,  who  lonn».<l  Ajmlia.     liunvt-n.  Imol.  in  lioxiit.  An- 

a  ijumu^trii!  in   tlic  Tower  c>f  London,  tiq.  i.  1083. 

rnuli,  iii.  iiX*.  ^  S.  Maluspina,  2,  in  Marat  Tiii. 

p  It   wm.s  puMiftihrtl   (tliouffb    incxmi-  *  *  Dante  do  Vulg.  Eloq.  i.  12;   "nn- 

ph'tilv)    bv    S«'lincid«r,     li^ipz.    1788.  bo.-chi,  iv.  311. 

Bolim*,  IiiirvKl. ;)(). '  Sir  llnill.-lJreli.  v.  "  Iluillanl-Brcli.,  Introd.  111.    As  to 

r»27,  .nJI.               *•  KinL'ton,  i.  i:}(>-8.  FhkIi 'rick's  diameter,  see  B^illor,  *  Holy 

'  Salinibono,   KlU;    llunrcViu,  i.  408;  War,*  HJO;  Si»mondi,It.  I,  ii  137;  Rau- 

Iluillurd-hn-li.,  lnti-«»d.  523.     It  is  said  mcr,  iii.  283-^;  Milnmn,iv.  219-223,  267: 

that  MicLarl  Sf.'ott,  Kin;;ti>n,    i.    45D-475;    and    eapecially 

"ci«.  vramonfo  U^ibn^.r,  IntnKl    35.  seqq..  wbew  ; 

iicii.'  mjigiche  inKi-  Hri>p<-  ii  ffiiKxx.,"  puttfagfb  are  collected. 

{.ItaitU,  Ir^.  XX.  H6-7.) 
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who   had  grown  up  under  the  guardianship  of  the  apostolic 
see.* 

With  Honorius,  the  advancement  of  the  crusade  had  really 
been  his  chief  purpose;  but  with  Gregory  it  was  subordinate  to 
the  exaltation  of  the  papacy,  so  that  the  likelihood  of  a  serious 
collision  with  the  emperor  was  greatly  increased.^  The  pope  sent 
forth  a  summons  to  Christendom ;  *  but  the  backwardness  and 
apathy  with  which  his  predecessor's  exhortations  had  been  received 
were  still  manifested  on  all  sides.  Frederick,  although  for  poli- 
tical reasons  he  was  vmwilling  to  leave  his  dominions,  collected 
men  and  ships,  and  on  the  8th  of  September  embarked  from 
Brindisi.  But  a  pestilence  broke  out  which  carried  off  many  of 
his  soldiers;  many  in  alarm  forsook  the  expedition;  and  the 
emperor  himself,  after  having  been  three  days  at  sea,  withdrew 
at  Otranto,  under  the  plea  of  sickness,  and  repaired  to  the 
baths  of  Puzzuoli.*  On  hearing  of  this,  the  pope  was  vio- 
lently indignant.  On  St.  Michael's  Day,  at  Anagni, 
he  solemnly  denounced  Frederick  excommunicate,  in 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  San  Germane ;  he  recounted  the  emperor's 
dealings  with  the  Eoman  court — charging  him  with  ingratitude, 
with  having  endeavoured  by  a  long  series  of  delays  to  evade  his 
crusading  vows,  with  having  by  his  negligence  caused  the  failure 
of  the  Damietta  expedition,  with  having  protracted  the  later 
expedition  until  the  heat  of  the  season  brought  on  the  pestilence 
which  had  wasted  the  army,  vrith  having  withdrawn  from  the 
holy  enterprise  under  a  nugatory  pretence  of  sickness,  to  return 
to  his  habitual  indulgence  in  luxuiy.**  It  was  in  vain  that 
Frederick  sent  some  bishops  to  plead  his  cause;  the  pope 
renewed  the  excommunication  again  and  again,  and  required 
all  bishops  to  publish  it.*^  Frederick,  by  way  of  reply,  sent  forth 
a  letter  addressed  to  all  who  had  engaged  themselves  to  the 
crusade.  In  this  he  appealed  to  God  as  a  witness  to 
his  sincerity  in  desiring  to  carry  out  his  vow,  and  to  the 
reality  of  the  sickness  wliich  had  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  his 
design.     The  pope,  he  said,  had  hindered  him  by  stirring  up  his 

*  Raynald.    1227.    21 ;    Huill.-Brdh.  made  away  with  the  landgrave  of  Thu- 

iii.  7.  ringia  (husband  of   St.  Eliaabeth)   at 

y  Neand.  vii.  245-6.  IJrindisi,  **  procumta  morte."    Another 

«  Ep.  1,  in  Munsi,  xxii.  dander  is  preserved  in   the  Waverley 

•Annul.   Placent.   Guelf.    in    Pertz,  annalist's  words— "corniptus,  ut  fertur, 

xviii.  443 ;  Wilkcn,  vi.  426-8.  muneribus  et  exeniis  paganorum."  (a.p. 


b  Greg.  ap.  Kuyn.  1227.  30,  seqq. ;  1227.)     Htifler  argues  that  the  %xcom- 

Ric.  Sangerm.   1003 ;  Greg.,  Ep.  2,  in  inunication  was  inevitable.     *  Fricdrich 

Mansi,  xxii.;  Vita  Greg.,  in  Murat.  iii.  II.,'  Miineh.  1844,  p.  34. 

576,   where   it  is   said  that    Frederick  «  R.  Sangerm.  1003. 
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enemies,  and  had  spent  in  maintaining  troops  against  him  the 
money  which  ought  to  have  been  employed  in  the  crusade ;  he 
repels  the  charges  of  ingratitude — if  Innocent  had  taken  up  his 
cause,  it  was  as  a  means  of  opposing  Otho.  He  declared  himself 
to  be  still  resolved  on  going  to  the  east,  and  desired  his  subjects 
to  help  him  with  men  and  money  for  the  expedition.*  The 
emperor's  justification  was  publicly  read  in  the  Capitol  at  Borne 
by  a  femous  jurist,  Eofifrid  of  Benevento.® 

On  Maunday  Thursday  the  pope  again  pronounced  Frederick 
excommunicate,  declared  him  to  have  forfeited  the 

A  D  1228 

Apulian  kingdom,  and  added  an  interdict  on  all  places 
where  he  might  be;'  but  on  Easter  Monday,  as  Gregory  was 
engaged  in  the  celebration  of  mass,  the  Bomans,  among  whom 
Frederick  had  formed  a  strong  party,  broke  into  the  church, 
and,  almost  with  personal  violence,  drove  him  from  the  city  to 
seek  a  refuge  at  Perugia.*  But  Gregory,  by  the  help  of  the 
Mendicant  friars,  who  penetrated  into  every  class  of  society,  had 
means  of  spreading  his  charges  and  denunciations  &r  more 
widely  than  the  emperor's  vindication  could  rcach.^ 

Frederick,  however,  was  resolved  to  prove  that  he  was  sincere 
in  his  professions  as  to  the  crusade.*  In  the  end  of  June,  1228,*^ 
he  again  sailed  from  Brindisi,  and,  after  having  visited  Cyprus,  he 
landed,  on  the  7th  of  September,  at  Acre,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  demonstrations  of  joy,  although  the  clergy  signifi- 
cantly refrained  from  offering  the  kiss  of  peace."^  To  Gregory 
this  expedition,  undertaken  by  an  excommunicated  prince,  in 
defiance  of  ecclesiastical  censures  and  prohibitions,  was  more 
offensive  than  anything  that  Frederick  had  yet  done ;  and, 
intsead  of  aiding  the  emperor,  ho  determined  to  thwart  him 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  Frederick's  ideas  as  to  the  objects 
which  might  be  effected  by  a  crusade  were  largely  modified  by 
the  circumstances  of  his  time  from  those  which  had  been  enter- 
tained by  earlier  Crusaders.  The  vast  armaments  by  which  it 
had  formerly  been  attempted  to  overwhelm  the  infidel  power 
were  no  longer  to  be  raised;  nor  was  the  emperor  himself, 
although  brave  and  active,  fitted  by  nature  to  rival  the  &me 

••  Huill.-Breh.  iii.  37-48;  E.  SaDgenn.  784 ;  Cliron.  Ureperg.  247-S. 

1005;     Htthii,    Monuinenta,    i.    211-7.  •»  Milman,  iv.  232. 

Henry   III.  of  England  attempted   to  *  See  HuiU.-Br^h.  iii  51,  71. 

mediate  by    writing    to    botli   parties.  ^  See  Bohm.  139. 

Ilymciti.  189.  "»  R.  Sangerm.  1005;   Chron.  Sicnl. 

«  K.  Snnj^crm.  1004.  (by  one  who  was  in  the  expedition),  in 

f  IIuill.-Breh.  ii.  52-5.  Huill.-Breh.,  i.    898-901 ;    Baumer,    i 

«  Chron.  S.  Ruilb.  Salisb.  in  Pertz,  ix.  191-2. 
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which  Kichard  of  England  had  won  by  his  personal  prowess." 
He  felt  nothing  of  the  deadly  and  irreconcilable  hostility  against 
the  followers  of  Mahomet  which  had  animated  the  older  Cru- 
saders; he  had  akeady  exchanged  presents  with  the  sultan;**  it 
seemed  to  him  enough  if  the  main  objects  of  the  holy  war  could 
be  secured  by  treaty,  instead  of  insisting  on  the  extermination 
of  the  enemy.  On  the  other  side,  too,  there  was  a  disposition 
to  treat.  Karaeel  had  been  alarmed  by  the  reports  which 
reached  him  from  Europe  as  to  formidable  preparations,  which 
were,  doubtless,  exaggerated  by  fame ;  he  was  pressed  by  rival- 
ries and  discords  among  the  professors  of  his  own  creed,  so  that 
at  one  time  he  had  even  invited  Frederick's  assistance ;  and  he 
believed  that,  if  the  emperor  could  be  brought  to  an  accommoda- 
tion, no  fear  need  be  entertained  as  to  the  other  western  powers.^ 
Negotiations,  therefore,  were  opened ;  and  on  the  18th  of  Febru- 
ary 1229  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  which  Jerusalem  was  to  be 
made  over  to  the  Christians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Temple, 
which  although  open  to  them,  was  to  remain  under  the  care  of 
the  Moslem,  who  professed  to  regard  it  with  no  less  veneration. 
Nazareth,  Bethleliem,  Sidon,  and  other  places  were  also  to  be 
given  up ;  prisoners  were  to  be  surrendered  on  both  sides ;  and 
it  was  stipulated  that  the  emperor  should  aid  in  enforcing  the 
articles  in  favour  of  the  sultan,  if  any  Frank  should  attempt  to 
violate  them."*  By  this  treaty  the  Christians  had  gained  more 
than  they  had  for  many  years  ventured  to  expect  as  possible. 
Even  the  compromise  as  to  the  TemjJe  was  vindicated  by  Her- 
man of  Salza,  the  universally-respected  master  of  the  Teutbnic 
order,  as  expedient  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case.'^  Kameel 
was  accused  by  his  own  people  of  having  yielded  too  much,"  and 
Frederick,  in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  took  credit  for  having  done 
important  service  to  the  church.' 

When,  however,  the  emperor  had  entered  Jerusalem  in  tri- 
umph, with  the  intention  of  being  crowned  as  king  in 
the  right  of  his  late  wife  (who  had  died  in  childbirth 

"  Wilken,  vi.  419.  than   they  appear  in  tlie   Mahometan 

*»  An  elephant  was  among  the  sultan's  accounts.     (Wilken,  vi.  479-481.)     Gre- 

gifls.    R.  Sangerm.  1004.  gory's  party  maintained  that  the  condi- 

p  Joh.  Iper.  in  Mart  Thess.,  iii.  711 ;  tion  of  Christians  was  made  worse  by 

Kaumer,  iii.  190,  193,  195-6;  Milman,  it.     (Vita  Greg.  676.)    "  The  clergy  art- 

iv.  225.  fully  confounded  the  mosque  or  church 

1  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.'2C0-l ;  Huill.-Brch.  of  the  Temple  with  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 

iii.  86-90 ;  E.  Sangerm.  1012.  and  their  wilful  error  has  deceived  both 

'   Herm.    in    Pertz,  Leges,   ii.  265 ;  Vertot  and  Muratori."    Gibbon,  v.  499. 

Annal.  Gottwic.  ih.  Soriptores,  ix.  1229.  '  Wilken,  vi.  492. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  are  represented  *  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  261-3;  Huill.-Breh. 

by  Frederick  as  more  fiivourablo  to  him  vii.  91? ;  Raumer,  iii.  260-1. 
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while  the  expedition  was  preparing  to  set  ouf*),  he  found  that 
the  papal  denunciations  had  stirred  up  serious  difficulties  against 
him.     The  claim  of  right,  without  election,  was  in  itself  ob- 
noxious to  the  clergy.*    The  patriarch,  the  Templars,  and  the 
Enights  of  St.  John,  were  prepared  to  oppose  him  in  all  ways ; 
and,  although  some  persons  held  that,  by  having  done  that  for 
the  delay  of  which  he  had  been  excommunicated,  he  had  en- 
titled himself  to  be   regarded   as  absolved,  his  more  discreet 
friends,  such  as  Herman  of  Salza,  advised  him  to  respect  the 
censures.      Instead,   therefore,  of   receiving    the    crown   from 
Sunday,       the  patriarch  with  the  usual  solemnities,  Frederick 
March  18.    ify^]^  j^  ^jj^ji  ^is  owu  hauds  from  the  altar,  and  wore 
it  until  he  reached  his  throne,  from  which  he  addressed  the 
assembled  multitude,  relating  the  course  of  his  dealings  with 
the  pope,  whom,  however,  he  did  not  charge  with  any  worse  fault 
than  that  of  having  misunderstood  him.^      His  speech  was 
received  with  loud  applause;  but  next  day  the  archbishop  of 
Caesarca,  in  the  name  of  the  patriarch  Gerold,  interdicted  the 
city  and  the  holy  places — even  the  Saviour's  sepulchre — on 
account  of  the  pollution  which  they  had  contracted  from  the 
emperor's  presence."     An  order  was  received  from  the  pope, 
that  all  Christians  should  refuse  to  obey  him,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  the  Genoese  and  the  Pisans  held  aloof;   but 
Frederick  overcame  the  difficulty  by  issuing  his  orders  in  the 
name  of  God  and  of  Christendom.*    The  patriarch  industriously 
supplied  the  pope  with  unfavourable  reports  of  Frederick's  be- 
haviour at  Jerusalem ;  he  had  outraged  the  clergy  and  religions 
orders,  he  had  held  friendly  intercourse  >rith  the  infidels;  lie 
had  received  presents  of  singing  and  dancing  girls  from  the 
sultan,  and  lived  like  a  Mussulman  rather  than  like  a  Christian; 
he  had  used  language  which  showed  a  disbelief  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  and  an  inclination  to  the  falsehoods  of  Mahomet.'^ 
A  plot  was  laid  by  some  Templars  for  surprising  Frederick  on 
an  expedition  to  bathe  in  the  Jordan ;  but  he  was  informed  of 

"  April,  1228.    Boc  Ghron.  Sicul.  in  Coxe,  v.  261.     MahometanB  natnnlly 

Huill-Breh.  i.  898  ;  Bobm,  140.  interpreted  all  expressions  which  sccaned 

«  Rauiner,  iii.  193.     •  to  scoff  at  Cbristianity  as  fiiTOuraUe  to 

7  Henn.   Salz.   in    Pcrtz,  Lcgc-s,   ii.  their  own  rcli^on.    8ee  Schiixskh.  xxvi 

3G4;  Gerold.  ap.  Rayn.  1229.  13;  Ran-  245-6;  Wilken,  vi.  476,  494;   Gieseltf, 

mer,  iii.  198.  XL,  ii.   133;   Kuigton,  L  323-5.     TIte 

«  Herm.  Salz.  in  Pertz,  Legc,^  ii.  205 ;  Duko  of  Lorraine  writes  to  Heniy  IIL  U 

R.  Saugcrm.  1013  ;  Raumor,  iii.  199.  England   that    Frederick  was    eud  to 

•  Wilken,  vi.  460 ;  Rauiner,  iii.  196.  have  married  the  daughter  of  the  8nl- 

^  Gerold.   ap.  Rayn.  1229.  3,  scqq.;  tan.    Shirley.  'Letters  of  the  BeigQ  of 

Greg.  ib.  2 ;  M.  Paris,  in  Wendov.  ed.  Hen.  III.',  i543. 
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it  by  the  sultan,  and  after  this  and  other  displays  of  hostility, 
he  took  stringent  measures  for  controlling  the.  religious  orders.*^ 
Again  and  again  the  pope  renewed  his  denunciations  of  Frede- 
rick, publishing  them  everywhere  by  the  agency  of  the  friars, 
together  with  the  gravest  imputations  against  the  emperor's  faith 
and  morals.''  And  the  papal  forces,  headed  by  John  of  Brienne, 
and  Cardinal  John  of  Colonna,  invaded  the  Apulian  kingdom.® 

Frederick,  recalled  by  the  tidings  of  these  movements,  sud- 
denly returned  from  the  East,  and  surprised  his  Mays, 
enemies  by  landing  near  Brindisi.  The  general  feeling  ^^^  !<>• 
in  his  favour  was  speedily  manifested  by  large  desertions 
from  the  hostile  army;  and  those  who  remained  true  to  the 
pope  were  reduced  by  want  of  pay  to  plunder  churches  for 
the  means  of  support/  Herman  of  Salza  and  two  bishops  were 
sent  to  the  pope,  with  the  offer  of  advantageous  terms  of  peace ; 
but  Gregory  obstinately  held  out,  renewed  his  anathemas,' 
attempted  to  raise  all  Europe,  to  collect  money  from  France, 
England,  and  Spain  for  a  crusade  against  the  emperor,  and  to 
set  up  a  rival  king  in  Germany.**  But  these  attempts  met  with 
little  response.  The  general  unwillingness  to  pay  money  for 
crusades  was  exasperated  by  the  object  of  the  crusade  which 
was  now  proposed;*  and  an  opinion  was  very  generally  ex- 
pressed that  Frederick  had  effected  in  the  east  as  much  as  was 
in  his  power ;  that  he  was  not  deserving  of  anathema  and  depo- 
sition for  having  imitated  Kichard  of  England  and  Philip  of 
France  in  treating  with  the  infidels.^  The  vindications  of  his 
conduct  which  he  himself  sent  forth  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  minds  of  men  in  general,™  and  the  progress  of  his  arms 
was  such  as  to  affect  even  the  stubborn  resolution  of  Gregory. 
On  the  other  hand,  Frederick  was  willing  to  pay  dearly  for 
reconciliation  with  the  church ;  and  in  August,  1230,  an  agree- 
ment was  effected  at  Ceperano,  by  which  he  was  released  from 
ecclesiastical  censures,  on  condition  of  submitting  to  the  church 

e  M.  Paris,  cd.  Coxc,  v.  261 ;  Rau-  Huillanl-Breh.  Introd.  341. 
mor,  iii.  299.    %h\ti  is  now  confirmed        «  K.  Sangcrm.  1006 ;  AnnaL  Dunstap. 

from 'oriental  sources,  which,  however,  p.  114;  Raumer.  iii.  202. 
pbice  it  before  tbe  treaty.  (Wiiken,  vi.  '  K.  Sangerm.  1010-3. 
474,  477.)  But  that  the  pope  inatigatod  t  HuilL-BreTi.  iii.  157. 
the  design  is  a  fiction  of  later  date.    See        ''  B.   Sangerm.    1013 ;    Raumer,    iii. 

IIuiUard-Bre'hoIles,  iii.  490-2.  205. 

•*   Chron.   Placent.   Guolf.  in  Porta,        »  See  the  remonstrance  from  England, 

xviii.  444 ;  Rayn.  1229.  37,  seqq. ;  Greg.  Annul.  Burton,  203. 
Epp.  11,23.  (Mansi,xxiii.)  Iluill.-Breli.        »'  M.    Paris,    v.    266-7.    ed.    Coxe; 

iii.  494  :  Raumer,  iii.  202-5.    As  to  the  Sclirockh,    xxvi.    254-6;    Raumer,    iii. 

oriental  habita  imputed  to  Frederick,  see  205.  »  B.  Sangerm.  1015-6. 
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as  to  all  the  matters  for  which  he  had  incurred  his  excom- 
Ang.  28,  munication  and  of  paying  a  large  sum  to  the  pope  by 
1230.  way  of  compensation  for  his  expensea"  Immediately 
after  his  absolution,  Frederick  visited  the  pope  at  Anagni,  and 
both  parties  in  their  letters  express  great  satisfaction  as  to  their 
intercourse  on  this  occasion.® 

An  interval  of  peace  between  the  papacy  and  the  empire  fol- 
lowed. In  November,  1230,  the  Komans,  alarmed  by  a  great  inun- 
dation of  the  Tiber,  and  by  a  pestilence  which  followed  on  it, 
entreated  Gregory  to  return  from  Perugia.^  In  1232,  however,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  request  the  emperor's  assistance  against 
his  subjects,*^  when  Frederick  excused  himself  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  engrossed  by  the  affairs  of  Sicily ;  ^  and  in  answer  to  the 
pope's  repeated  urgency  that  the  crusade  should  be  renewed,  he 
declared  that,  so  long  as  heresy  was  rampant  among  the  Italians, 
especially  among  the  Milanese  (the  pope's  own  allies) — ^it  would 
be  absurd  to  go  in  search  of  more  distant  enemies  of  Christ.'  But, 
notwithstanding  these  and  other  differences,*  the  relations  of  the 
two  powers  were  on  the  whole  peaceable ;  and  when  the  pope, 
after  having  been  recalled  in  1233,"  had  been  again  expelled  by 
the  Romans  in  1234,  he  was  restored  by  the  arms  of  Frederick.* 

During  this  time  of  peace  both  Frederick  and  the  pope 
engaged  in  the  work  of  legislation.  The  code  which  the 
emperor  promulgated  for  Sicily  was  intended  to  harmonize 
and  to  supersede  the  various  systems  of  law  which  had  been 
introduced  into  that  island  by  its  successive  masters — Greeks, 
Eomans,  Goths,  Lombards,  Normans,  and  Germans^ — ^and  the 
chief  author  of  it  was  Peter  delle  Vigne  (or  de  Vineis),  a 
native  of  Capua,  who  had  raised  himself  from  the  condition  of 
a  mendicant  scholar  to  the  chief  place  in  Frederick's  confidence 
and  in  the  administration  of  his  government.*    In  this  code, 

»   B.    Sangcnn.    1016,    1020,   1023;  non  habenV  put  some  to  death,  ban- 

Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  2G9,  seqq. ;  Mut.  A]i>  ished  others,  &o. 

doot.  470;    Annal.    S.  Eudbert.  Salis-  •  M.  Paris,  ed.  Wats,  433.  M.Hiiillaid- 

burg.  in  Pertz,  ix.  784.  BreTioUes  dates  this  letter  in  June,  1236. 

<>  Huill.-Bre'h.  iii.  229;  Bohm.  146.  (iv.  880.)    Eaumer,  iii.399.    Forletteii 

p  R.    Sangcnn.    1017,    1024 ;    Vita  urging  the  crusade  see  Raynald.  1235. 

Greg.  570;  Gregorov.  v.  151.  89,  seqq.;  1237.  80.    In  1238.  87  Fie- 

1  Huill.-Brcjh.  iv.  376.  derick  alleges  business  as  his  excose. 

'  Card.  Arag.  579;    Rayn.  1232.37.  »  R.    Saugemi.    1027;    Raumer,   ill 

The    Sicilian    chronicl*  r  in    Huillard-  335.                          •  R.  Sangcrm.  1031. 

Breliolles,  i.  904,  says  that  in  1230  the  «  lb.  1034-C;  Annal.  S.  Hudb.  1284; 

people  of  MeWna  reboUud  "pro  nihilo  Rayn.  1234, 1  sec^q.;  1235.2;  GregoiOT. 

et  sine  causa  ;'*  tlmt  Frederick  professed  v.  168,  171-7. 

to  purdon  them,  and  a  few  days  later  y  l*rolog.    in    Constitntionefl^   HculL- 

"non  sequt'ns  niorea  et  ventigia  inHgno  Breh.  iv.  4  ;  Milui.  iv.  261. 

rum  principum,  quorum  verba  retrorsum  ■  F.  Pipin,  89  (^Mnrut.  iz. ;   Salim- 
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which  was  published  at  Melfi  in  1231,  the  temporaKties  of  the 
church  were  secured  to  it,  although  Frederick  in  his  later  days 
did  not  always  respect  them;*  but  care  was  taken  to  control 
the  pretensions  of  the  hierarchy.  They  were  subject  to  taxation 
and  to  the  judgment  of  secular  courts,  nor  had  they  any  exclusive 
jurisdiction  except  in  matrimonial  causes.^  Appeals  to  the  pope 
were  not  allowed  except  in  matters  purely  spiritual,  and  were 
altogether  forbidden  when  the  sovereign  and  the  pope  should 
be  at  Variance.^  The  sale  of  land  to  the  clergy  was  prohibited,  on 
the  ground  tliat  they  declined  the  feudal  duties  attached  to  the 
poasession  of  it ;  and  it  was  enacted  that,  if  land  were  bestowed 
on  them,  they  should  either  sell  it  or  provide  for  the  discharge  of 
the  feudal  services.*^  It  was  declared  that  the  king  might  legiti- 
matize the  children  of  a  clergyman — a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
extent  to  which  marriage  prevailed  among  the  clergy.®  Gregory 
vehemently  remonstrated  against  the  principles  embodied  in  this 
code  as  to  the  relations  of  Church  and  State ;  but  the  emperor  re- 
plied that  his  power  of  legislation  was  independent  of  any  other 
authority,  and  the  difference  would  have  been  carried  further,  but 
that  at  that  very  time  the  pope  was  driven  from  Rome  by  his 
people.' 

On  liis  own  side,  and  in  remarkable  contrast  with  the  imperial 
legislation,  Gregory,  who  had  been  noted  for  his  skill  in  canon 
law,  put  forth  a  body  of  Decretals,  in  which  the  principles  of 
Hildebrand  and  Innocent  III.  were  carried  to  their  greatest 
height.^  According  to  this  code,  the  -clergy  were  to  be  wholly 
exempt  from  taxes  and  from  secular  judgment ;  all  secular  law 
was  to  be  subordinate  to  the  law  of  the  church ;  and  the  secular 
power  was  bound  to  carry  out  obediently  the  church's  judg- 
ments.^ There  was,  however,  one  subject  as  to  which  the  rival 
systems  of  law  were  in  accordance  with  each  other.  While  Gre- 
gory was  severe  in  his  enactments  against  heresy,  Frederick  was 
no  less  so — declaring  heresy  to  be  worse  than  treason,  and  in 
this  and  his  other  legislation  condemning  heretics  to  be  burnt, 

bene,  1G4.  Tirab.iv.  17;  Raumer.iiLll.)  «»  Huill.-Breh.  iv.   227;  Raumer,  iii. 

The  code  is  printed  in  vol.   iv.  of  M.  222-3. 

Huillard-Breliolles'  coUcction.    For  ac-  •  Huill.-Brclh.  iv.  225 ;  Milra.  iv.  263. 

connts   of   Frederick's    legislation    eeo  In  January    1228,    Frederick,    finding 

Gregorio,  *  Introd.  aUo  Studio  del  Diriito  that  some  of  tlie  clergy  were  obeying 

Publ.  Siciliano,*  Palemi.   1794,  p.  125,  the  pope's  sentence  against  him,  took 

&c. ;   Giannone,  iii.   136-147 ;   Raumer,  away  their  focarisR  and  their  children 

iii.   213  seqq. ;   Milman,  iv. ;  Kington,  from  them.    R.  Sangerm.  1004. 

vol.  I.  c.  ix.  '  Ruumer,  iii.  336. 

•  Const,  i.  7  ;  Raumer,  220-1.  ?  See  below,  c.  viii.  sect.  1. 

b  lb.  221-3 :  Mihn.  iv.  263.  ^  Milman,  iv.  272. 

«  Raumer,  iii.  222. 
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or,  at  leasts  to  have  their  tongues  cut  out,  while  he  denounced 
heavy  penalties  against  all  who  should  harbour  or  encourage 
them.*  In  explanation  of  such  laws,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
the  emperor  wished  to  benefit  his  own  reputation  for  orthodoxy 
at  the  expense  of  others ;  and  that,  as  they  were  chiefly  directed 
against  the  sectaries  of  Lombardy,  he  regarded  the  religious 
errors  of  these  as  connected  with  the  political  disaffection  which 
prevailed  in  the  same  province.^ 

While  Frederick,  induced  alike  by  natural  preference,  and  by 
the  political  expediency  of  remaining  on  the  scene  where  the 
contest  with  his  chief  opponent  was  to  be  waged,  continued  to 
reside  in  his  southern  kingdom,  his  son  Henry,  whom  he  had 
left  in  Germany,  was  persuaded  to  listen  to  counsellors  who 
dwelt  on  his  dependent  and  subordinate  condition,  and  on  the  dis- 
honour done  to  Germany  by  the  emperor's  preference  of  Apidia 
and  Sicily.™  In  the  end  of  1234,  Frederick  was  startled  by  intel- 
ligence that  Henry  had  allied  himself  with  the  cities  of  Lombardy, 
and  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion.'*  At  Easter,  1235,  after 
having  restored  the  pope  to  Rome,**  he  set  out  for  Germany, 
where  he  put  down  the  rebellion  without  difficulty,  and,  on 
Henry's  submission,  admitted  him  to  forgiveness. "*  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  pope  was  concerned  in  instigating  this  rebel- 
lion ;  ^  but,  as  Frederick,  in  the  most  unmeasured  of  the  mani- 
festos which  he  issued  in  their  later  quarrels,  never  taxed  him 
with  any  share  in  it,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
strong  disapproval  which- Gregory  pronounced  against  Henry's 
courses — even  authorising  bishops  to  excommunicate  him  if  he 
should  not  surrender' — was  sincere."  During  this  visit  to  Qe^ 
July  15,  many,  the  emperor  strengthened  his  family  alliances 
1235.  by  marrying,  at  Worms,  Isabella,  the  beautiful  sister 
of  the  King  of  England — a  match  which  appears  to  have  been 
May  1,  suggested  by  the  pope;*  and  he  took  part  in  the  trans- 
1236.      lation  of  the  body  of  St.  Elizabeth,  widow  of  the 

»  Const,  i.  1-3.    See  Tertz,  Leges,  ii.  i.  225-8;  Pot  do  Vineis,  iiL  25;  Mont 

244,  252.  287-9,  326,  &c. ;  Pet.  do  Vin.  AnnaL  VII.  i  288 ;  HuiU.-Breh.  ir.  584, 

Ep.  i.  261,  p.  176;  Raumer,  iii.  218;  seqq.  *»  Bayn.  1234. 1,8, 

HuiU.-Brdh.  iv.  435.  v  AnnaL  Erphnrd.    ap.    Pertx,    xri 

k  Milin.  iv.  846-7.    There  is  a  letter  30 ;  Huill.-Bn<h.  iv.  731,  ^45-7. 
from  Gregory  expressing  apprehension        4  Mut  Modoot.  ap.  Pertz,  470 ;  Atbh- 

that  under  the   name  of  heretios  the  tinus,  581. 

emperor  may  have  burnt  some  whose        '  Greg.  ap.  Rayn.  1235.  9 ;    HnilL- 

offenccs    were    only   political.    Huill.-  Breli.  iv.  473;  Vita,  ap.  Mur.  iiL  581. 
Breh.  iv.  445.  ■  Sism.  ii.   165 ;    Baumer,  iii.   350, 

»  R.    Saugerm.    1035;    Raumer,    iiL  371 ;  Milm.  iv.  279. 
367 :  lluillard-BreTi.  lutrod.  223.  *  R.  Wendov.  iv.  322.     See  HuilL- 

"  PeHz,  ii.  306;  Hahn,  Monumeuta,  Breli.  iv.  537,  539;  Bohm.  159-100. 
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Liandgrave  of  Thuringia,  which  was  performed  with  great 
solemnity  at  Marburg,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of 
people." 

The  reconciliation  with  Henry  did  not  last  long ;  the  prince, 
by  breaking  his  engagements,  provoked  his  father  to  severer 
measures,   and,  after    having    been    confined    successively  in 
several  fortresses  of  Southern  Italy,  threw  himself 
from  his  horse,  while  on  his  way  from  one  prison  to    *  ' 
another,  and  died  in  consequence  of  the  fall.^ 

For  some  years  the  emperor's  relations  with  the  Lombards 
had  been  uneasy.  On  his  summoning  a  diet  to  Eavenna  in 
1231,  they  repeated  their  conduct  as  to  the  diet  of  Cremona — 
absenting  themselves  from  the  meeting,  and  preventing  Henry 
(who  was  yet  faithful  to  his  father)  from  joining  him  with  the 
princes  of  Germany.*  Gregory,  like  his  predecessor  Honorius,^ 
bad  been  accepted  by  both  parties  as  arbiter  of  their  differences; 
but,  while  his  decision  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  Lombards, 
Frederick,  not  without  reason,  complained  of  it  as  too  favourable 
to  them.'  The  Lombards,  although  divided  among  themselves 
by  furious  enmities  of  city  against  city,  and  of  faction  against 
faction  within  the  cities,  renewed  their  league  in  1235,  advancing 
claims  beyond  those  which  had  been  conceded  by  the  treaty 
of  Constance;*  and  in  the  following  year,  Frederick  resolved  on 
war,  for  which  he  adroitly  assigned  as  a  motive  the  desire  to 
put  down  the  heresy  which  was  rife  in  Milan  and  throughout 
the  north  of  Italy .^  While  engaged  in  the  siege  of 
Mantua,  he  addressed  to  the  pope  a  long  letter  in  re- 
futation of  the  charges  which  were  brought  against  him ;®  but 
Gregory  continued  to  insist  on  them,  blaming  him  for  his  cruel 
treatment  of  monks  and  friars,  for  his  invasions  of  the  church's 

"Tho  multitude  is  reckoned  at  200,000.  Pcrtz,  Leges,    ii.   299,  803-4;    HuiU.- 

Se©  the  extracts  from  the  chronicles  in  Breh.  iv.  4(31,  465  ;  R.  Sangorm.  1031 ; 

HuUl.-Bre1i.  iv.  839.  and  BGhmer,  1G6.  Rayn.  1234.  33,  seqq.;  1235.  12,  seqq.; 

For  St.  Elizabeth,  see  below,  ch.  vii.  1.  123G.   1,  seqq. ;  Raumer,  iiL  837,  840, 

*   The  circumstances    are    variously  400. 

related.    See  Chron.  Sicul.   in  HuilL-  •  Murat.  Antiq.  iv.  331 ;  Raum.  iii 

Breh.  i.  906 ;  Introd.  ib.  229  ;  R.  San-  396,  398.  400. 

germ.  1036,  1048;  SaUmbene,  45;  Mut.  ^  M.  Paris,  444,  ed.  Wats;  Huill.- 
Modoet.  470 ;  Raumer,  iii.  373-4  ;  Mimsi  Brdh.  iv.  873 ;  Bcihm*  118.  "  Cum  igitur 
sp.  Raynald.  t.  ii.  121.  Giannone  quotes  tot  hroreses  non  tantum  pullulent,  imo, 
a  romantic  storv  from  Boccaccio,  •  Casi  silvoscant,**  (Frid.  ap.  Rayn.  1236.  3.) 
degli  Uomini  illubtri '  (^iii.  170).  For  On  the  other  hand,  Gregory  thanks  the 
Frederick's  letter  on  the  occasion  see  Milanese  for  their  aid  against  the  em- 
Pet,  de  Vin.  iv.  1.  peror,  •'cujus  lingua  dogmatis  hsdretici 

»  R.  Sangerm.  1031 ;  Bohm.  148.  calamus."     Hahn,  Monum.  i.  143-4. 

y  See  p.  388.  «  Huill.-BrC'h.  iv.  905. 

«   Murat.  Antiq.    iv.    325-330.     See 
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property,  and-  his  aggressions  on  her  rights,  and  holding  up,  by 
way  of  contrast,  tlie  devout  submission  of  Constantine,  Charle- 
magne, and  other  pious  emperors.^ 

Frederick's  arms  were  eveiywhero  triumphant.  In  the 
midst  of  his  successes  against  the  Lombards,  he  was  rocalled  to 
Germany  in  the  winter  of  1236,  by  the  tidings  that  Duke 
Frederick  of  Austria  had  attacked  and  defeated  an  imperial 
army ;  but  the  duke  was  speedily  put  do\vn,  his  capital,  Vienna, 

gladly  received  the  conqueror,  and  in  that  city  Frede- 

'^'       '  rick  was  able  to  procure  from  the  assembled  princes  the 

election  of  Conrad,  his  son  by  the  daughter  of  John  of  Brienne, 

as  kine:  of  the  Romans  in  the  room  of  Henry.  The  choice 

July  1237 

'  was  soon  after  confirmed  at  Spires;®  and  in  November 
1237,  Frederick's  prosperity  was  crowned  at  the  battle 
of  Corte  Nuova,  by  a  victory  so  signal  tliat  it  seemed 
to  compensate  tlie  imperial  power  for  the  loss  of  Legnano  in  a 
former  generation.  The  Lombards,  after  having  obstinately 
defended  until  nightfall  the  carroccio  which  bore  the  standard  of 
Milan,  withdrew  from  the  field  with  heavy  loss,'  and  the  car 
itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  Frederick,  who,  after  having  paraded 
it  triumphantly  at  Cremona,  with  the  podesta  of  Milan  exhibited 
on  it  as  a  captive,  sent  it  to  Home  for  the  ornament  of  the 
Capitol.*  In  Eome  itself  the  emperor's  interest  was  maintained 
by  partisans  who  made  the  pope's  position  uneasy,  and  for  a 
time  expelled  him.^  But  by  the  execution  of  hi/s  prisoncTy  the 
podesta  of  Milan,  Peter  Tiepolo,  son  of  the  Doge  of  Venice— 
although  the  act  had  been  provoked  by  some  attacks  on  the 
part  of  the  Venetians — ^Frederick  drew  on  himself  the  especial 
enmity  of  the  great  maritime  republic,  which  was  bitterly  shown 
in  the  sequel.* 

'  Baynald.  1236.  15,  soqq. ;  HuilL-  into  Borne,  as  being  a  am.  of  trlmnpli 

Br^i.  iv.  914.  over  his  allies,  but  that  me  imperiaUift 

«  BtUim.  170-1.  255-6;  Pcrtz,  Leges,  cardinals  were  too  strong  for  him  (478). 

ii.  822;  Pet  do  Yin.  i.  21,  p.  145.    See  Salimbone  says  that  the  Romans  banA 

Frederick's  instructions  to  Conrad,    in  it  "  in  vituperium  Friderici  '*  (49) ;  bit 

Halin,  i.  226-9;   HuilL-Breli.  v.  274;  Grcgorovius    remarks    that   this   mn( 

liaumer,  iii.  403-5.  Imve  been  at  some  later  time  (▼•  189). 

'  The  Milanese  reckoned  this  at  3000 ;  The  Milanese,  ac<;ording  to  M.  Puii, 

Frederick,  at  10,000.    Mutius  of  Monza  broke  out  into  profanity  and  blasphenff 

says  that  3000  foot  and  800  horse  of  after  their  defeat— hanging  up  the  onxh 

Milan  were  tiiken,  besides  a  great  num-  fix  by  tlie  feet,  &o.,  445. 
her  of  the  others.  »>  R.    Sangerm.    1037-8 ;     Schrockh, 

K  R.    Sangerm.    1039;    Mattli.    Par.  xxvi.  361-2. 
445;  Pet.  do  Vin.  ii.  1.  3,  35,  50,  &c.;        •  Mut.  Mod.  477,  484;  M.  Paris,  445, 

Btihm.  177 ;  lluill.-Breh.  v.  132,  seqq.,  556 ;   R.  Sangerm.  1040 ;   Baumer,  fiL 

1G2.    Mutius  of  Monza  says  that  tlie  458. 
poj)e  was  against  admitting  the  carroccio 
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After  haying  attempted  without  success  to  bring  Frederick 
to  submission  by  a  mission  of  some  bishops,  who  were  Oct,  Nov., 
charged  to  represent  to  him  his  oflTences  against  the  ^238. 
church,*  and  having  assured  himself  of  the  support  of  the 
Genoese  and  the  Venetians,"  the  pope  proceeded  on  Palm  Sun- 
day, 1239,  to  pronounce  a  sentence  which  was  more  publicly 
proclaimed  on  the  following  Thursday.  In  this,  the  emperor's 
misdeeds  were  recited — that  in  breach  of  his  solemn  oaths,  he  had 
plotted  seditions  at  Rome  against  the  pope,  and  had  attempted 
to  assail  his  power)  that  he  had  hindered  the  journeys  of  papal 
emissaries  and  the  access  of  persons  who  were  on  their  way  to  the 
papal  court ;  that  he  had  kept  many  bishopricks  and  abbacies 
yacant,  to  the  great  injury  of  religion ;  that  he  had  seized,  impri- 
soned, and  slain  members  of  the  clerical  order;  that  he  had  occu- 
pied territories  belonging  to  the  apostolic  see ;  that  he  had  plun- 
dered churches  and  had  oppressed  the  Cistercians,  the  Templars, 
and  the  Hospitallers ;  that  he  had  prevented  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land.  For  these  and  other  offences  he  was  declared  to  bo 
excommunicated  and  anathematised ;  he  was  "  delivered  to  Satan 
for  the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  that  his  spirit  might  be  saved  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord;"  his  subjects  were  released  from  their 
allegiance,  a  curse  was  laid  on  every  place  in  which  he  should 
be,  and  all  ecclesiastics  who  should  oflSciate  in  his  presence  or 
hold' intercourse  with  him  were  deposed."  And  the  pope  issued 
letters  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  this  sentence  should  be 
generally  published  on  Sundays  and  festivals,  with  ringing  of 
bells  and  lighting  of  candles.^ 

Frederick  was  keeping  Easter  with  great  pomp  at  Pavia 
when  the  news  of  his  excommunication  reached  him ;  and  he 
resolved  to  publish  it  himself,  together  with  his  solemn  pro- 
test against  it.  He  appeared  in  the  fullest  splendour  of  the 
imperial  attire  before  a  vast  multitude;  the  papal  sentence 
was  read  aloud;  the  chancellor,  Peter  delle  Vigne,  made  a 
speech  in  vindication  of  his  master  from  all  the  charges  con- 
tained in  it ;  and  the  emperor  himself  then  rose  and  addressed 
the  assembly,  declaring  that,  if  the  sentence  had  been  pro- 
nounced on  just  grounds,  he  would  have  submitted ;  but  that, 
as  it  was  without  any  such  foundation,  he  repelled  it  as  a 

k  M.  Paris,  492-6  ;Bdhm.  346;  Hum.-  1041;    Bayn.    1239.  14;   Banmer,  iii. 

Br^.  V.  249.  428. 

>»  8eo  HuiU.-Br^.  v.  390.  °  Mat.  Modoet  4S0 ;  Hnill.-Bi^.  y. 

»  M.  Paris,  486,  499;   B.  Sangerm.  290. 
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grieTan^.'  az^l  an  insult,  and  he  adilressed  letters  to  the 
nal*.   to  all   clirUtian   firinoes,   and   to   the  peo|de  rf 
i^^:*iirit:n'!  Tb*>  whole  hi«tofT  of  his  dealings  with  the 
pni'fesadng  a  i^f  resf«c'.-l  for  their  office,  but  denonncmg 
as  ha^incT  ^iTi-iiged  him,  and  offering  to  justify  hinuelf 
l^neral  ciT'uncil.'     He  als-:*  issued  severe  orders  against  laii 
the  clergy  and  monks  as  wei^  likely  to  take  port  agaitft 
All  friarg!  who  were  "  of  the  land  of  the  unbelieTen  rf 
baniy  **  were  to  be  expelled  from  the  Sicilian  kingdoB, 
security  was  to  lie  taken  of  other  friars  that  theyvoiU 
offend  the  emjK-ror.     The  monks  and  clergy  were  heavflflJ 
Such  of  Fre«Jerick's  clerical  subjects  as  were  in  the  papil^ 
were  n>quired  to  return  by  a  certain  day  under  heavy  peodlil 
and  it  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  death  to  introduce  any 

from  the  pn-Hie  against  the  emperor.''     In  the  foUo* 
year,  all  I^-kminicans  and  Franciscans  wereoom] 
to  leave  the  kingdom,  except  that  two,  of  native  biith, 
allowed  to  remain  in  each  of  their  convents.' 

The  pjpe  met  Frederick's  protests  by  a  letter  of  extnJ 
Mar  2!.  nary  violence.'  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  emperor  ii 
123?.  man  utterly  false  and  untrustworthy.     He  refOiA 

him  with  ingratitude  to  the  Uoman  Church,  declares  the  pr* 
of  illnt-ss  in  his  first  attemi»t  at  a  crustide  to  have  been  fel*,i 
reflects  severely  on  his  administration.  But  the  most 
able  part  of  this  letter  was  that  in  which,  after  liaving  comp 
Frederick  to  the  ajKicalyptic  beast  which  rose  out  of  the »»' 
the  name  of  blasphemy  on  his  forehead/  he  charged  him 
having  said  that  the  world  liad  been  deluded  by  three  imptftu 
of  whom  two  had  ditd  in  honour,  but  the  other  liad  beenhin 
on  a  tree ;  and  with  having  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  Almin 
Creator  of  the  world  could  have  l>een  bom  of  a  virgin.  Thet« 
of  these  chiirges  has  ken  vehemently  debated.*    Frederick,  <ii 

!•  M.  Par.  500-5 ;  Pet.  <lf  Viiu-ia.  Kpp.  imiierii  iiii^titutioni  metn  anentiRi^l 

i.   1,  G.  7.  20-1:  HuiU.-Hn.li.   v.  2**5.  utiqiio  multo  moliurcm  uahmii' 

ift-qi].  ot  cnxlonili  cunctis  nationiboft  ori* 

1  R.  SuDgonu.  1041.  velKiu."     Joh.  Vitodur    in  Bedii 

'  IK  1043.  173S. 

•  Ep.  12  Manfli.  xxiii.. ;  M.  Par.  506-        «  It  waa  fonuerly  beliered  tbii* 

512.  ■  Kcvol.  xiil.  1.  -IX>  Tribus  Impwtoribiu  *  wu«- 

■   *'  A  tribuB  baratutoribuB,    ut  ijafl  by  Fmlorick  or  by  his  cfaancelkt  ' 

verbis  utamur,"  col.  ST.    f  St-e  Ducanpt\  this  is  a  inistako.    Neither  Greg*' 

8.  V.  Baraiatfirr  Matthew  Paris  p.  487.,  any  other  contem|ioTarv  ■p^ w  irf'i 

eiibutitutefl  "  proistigiatunw,'  while  the  a  book;  and  the  existing  bodkutt' 

biograi»her  of  Gregory  ( Murat.  iii.  585.)  title  is  a  forgery  of  the  sixteentfa  «^ 

huH    "  tmfiEitorcs."     Acconling  to  one  (Raumcr,  iii.  442 ;  GieseL  XL  ii  < 

aocoant,  Frederick  added  -  Si  principe8  Tiraliotfchi,  iv.  28 ;  Hoeh    ii   524  ' 
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cated  in  Sicily,  had  grown  up  in  a  laxity  of  religious  opinion, 
which  naturally  resulted  from  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  races 
and  creeda  around  him  ;  his  views  as  to  many  subjects  were,  no 
doubt,  different  from  those  which  were  sanctioned  by  the  autho- 
rity of  Bome ;  and  very  possibly  the  stories  as  to  his  levity  of 
speech  on  sacred  or  serious  matters^  may  have  at  least  some 
foundation  of  truth,  while  it  is  probable  that  his  constant  hos- 
tilities with  popes,  and  his  keen  sense  of  the  injustice  which  he 
supposed  himself  to  have  met  with  at  their  hands,  may  have 
affected  unfavourably  his  belief  in  the  doctrines  which  they 
taught.  But  that  he  had  come  to  deny  the  great  verities  of  the 
Christian  taith  is  an  accusation  advanced  by  his  bitter  and 
unscrupulous  enemies,  hardly  credible  in  itself,  and  one  which 
he  himself  strongly  and  steadily  repelled."  In  answer  to  the 
pope's  letter,  he  sent  forth  one  in  which  he  denies  the  imputa- 
tions on  his  faith,  and  strongly  asserts  his  orthodoxy.  He 
allows  the  pope's  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  but  says  that 
it  has  its  limits,  and  if  wrongly  exercised  is  null ;  and  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  the  church  and  the  person  of  Gregory, 
whom  he  attacks  with  unmeasured  vehemence,  retorting  on  him 
the  imagery  of  the  Apocalypse  by  styling  him  the  great  dragon, 
and  that  Ajitichrist  of  whom  the  pope  had  declared  Frederick 
himself  to  be  the  forerunner.^  He  declared  the  real  cause  of 
the  pope's  enmity  to  be  his  refusal  to  sanction  the  marriage  of 
his  illegitimate  son  Henry  or  Enzio,  King  of  Sardinia,  with  one  • 
of  Gregory's  nieces.** 

The  charge  of  infidelity,  advanced  by  the  successor  of  St 
Peter,  would  perhaps  in  other  circumstances  have  been  fatal 
to  his  opponent.  But  at  this  time  the  minds  of  men  were  so 
violently  ex€wperated  by  the  rapacity  of  the  popes,  that  they  were 
not  disposed  to  receive  with  implicit  belief  such  an  accusation 

90g,  art.  Impottoribu8.)    The  speech  im-  ad  oetendendnm  quod  non  eeset  alia  vita 

puted  by  Gregory  to  FredericK  is  said  post  mortem,  totom  inveniebat"  (166, 

oy  Thomas  of  Oaiitimpr^  to  have  been  169) — i.  e.,  bo  is  said  to  have  sought  in 

uttered  by  Simon  of  Toumay  in  1201.  Holy  Scripture  for  authority  against  the 

(BoQum  Univers.  de  Apibus,  U.  zlviii.  doctrine  of  a  future  life  t    Bonmer  be- 

50.)     See  Schriickh,  xxvi.  375-6,  380 ;  lieves  the  charges,  Introd.  86-7. 

Hist  Litt  xvi.  392  ;   Neand.  viii.  90  ;  •  Pet.  de  Vin.  i.  31. 

GieeeL  n.  iL  143.  ^  lb.   i.  22,  p.   157 ;    iv.  290.     Yet 

r  Alberio.  Tr.-Font    in    Bouq.  xxi.  Gregory's  biographer  asserts  that  Fre- 

623 ;  Job.  Vitodur.  1739.  derick  had  urged  the  mani^  and  that 

■  See  Raumer,  iii.  435,  441 ;  Neand.  the  pope  had  always  opposed:  it  (Murat 

viL  250;  Qiesel.  IL,  ii.  143.    Salimbene  iii.  582.)    There  had  been  a  difference 

says,   **  De  fide  Dei  nihil  habebat. . . .  between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  as  to 

erat  enim  Epicureus,  et  ideo  quicquid  the  lordship  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 

poterat  inTenure  in  divina  Scripture,  per  Raumer,  iii.  423-4 ;  Giesel.  IL,  ii.  139 ; 

86  aut  per  sapientes  suoe,  quod  faceret  Sismondi,  ii.  184-6. 
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from  such  a  quarter.  This  rapacity  had  been  carried  far  beyond 
all  precedent.  In  England,  the  exactions  for  the  crusades, 
although  sanctioned  by  the  feeble  Henry  III.,  had  caused  deep 
and  general  disgust,  not  only  among  the  laity  but  among  the 
clergy.*^  It  was  complained  that  the  money  collected  for  the 
Holy  Land  disappeared  without  any  result;  that  the  efforts 
which  ought  to  have  been  limited  to  the  original  sacred  purpose 
of  the  crusade  were  prostituted  by  being  turned  against  the 
emperor ;  that,  although  the  pope,  after  having  gathered  funds 
for  his  crusade  against  the  emperor,  speedily  made  peace  with 
him,  no  part  of  the  contributions  had  been  repaid  ;  that  the  men- 
dicant friars,  who  had  been  the  chief  agents  in  raising  this 
money,  took  state  on  them,  in  violation  of  their  professions  of 
evangeh'cal  poverty  and  humility,  and  spent  it  freely  on  them- 
selves,**  Italians  occupied  the  benefices  of  the  church  in  vast 
numbers,  and  sucked  the  wealth  of  the  land,  while  they  disre- 
garded all  tlie  duties  of  residence,  hospitality,  or  charity.  And 
in  tl)e  discontent  produced  by  these  grievances,  men  were  struck 
by  the  inconsistency  of  the  charge  as  to  placing  the  three  chief 
religions  of  the  world  on  the  same  level  of  imposture,  with  that 
other  charge  of  inclination  to  the  religion  of  Mahomet  which 
had  formerly  been  brought  against  Frederick,  and  was  still 
repeated.®  The  emperor's  manifestos  made  a  deep  impressioD, 
and  the  accusation  of  infidelity  was  generally  disbelieved/ 

In  France,  too,  even  under  the  reign  of  the  saintly  Louis  IX., 
the  clergy  had  been  provoked  by  the  Eoman  exactions,  and 
there  was  a  feeling  that  the  pope  had  proceeded  too  rashly.'  It 
was  said  that  the  greatest  prince  in  Christendom  ought  not  to 
have  been  excommunicated  without  a  general  council;  Fre- 
derick's services  in  the  holy  war  were  remembered  as  a  ground 
for  disbelieving  the  imputations  against  his  faith;  it  was  resolved 
that  a  mission  should  be  sent  to  inquire  of  him  directly  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  matter :  and  he  was  believed,  when,  with  tears  of 
anger,  he  thanked  the  envoys  for  having  referred  the  quefiticw 
to  himself,  and  met  the  charge  by  an  indignant  deniaL^ 

It  was  in  vain  that  Gregory  endeavoured  to  stir  up  oppodticm 
in  Germany  by  desiring  the  electors  to  choose  another  king 
instead  of  the  excommunicated  and  deposed  Frederiok ;  tiicy 

«  About  every  page  of  Matthew  Pone        ^  M.  Par.  v.  803-4,  ed,  Oae;  519.  ed. 

contains  details  and  complointB  of  the  Wats.  •  M.  Par.  512,  ed.  Wi*ii 

exorbitant  imposts  to  which  England        '  lb.  522,  532.     »  Raniner,  iii  4454 
was  then  subjected  by  the  Roman chupch.         »•  M.  Par.    518;    Banmar,  iiL  4M; 

E.  g.  Coxe,  v.  297 ;  Wats.  533,  &c.  Giesel.  XL,  ii.  146. 
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answered  that  it  was  for  them  to  elect,  and  that  the  pope  had  no 
other  part  in  the  matter  than  to  crown  the  prince  whom  they 
had  chosen.*  In  Grermany,  too,  the  assumption  of  the  papal 
agents — among  whom  Albert  of  Beham,  archdeacon  of  Passan, 
was  the  most  conspicuous^ — excited  a  general  spirit  of  revolt 
against  the  authority  of  Borne,  so  that  even  bishops  were  found 
to  declare  that  the  Boman  pontiff  had  no  jurisdiction  in  Ger- 
many except  by  their  consent ;  to  protest  loudly  against  the 
spii-it  of  aggression  and  usurpation  by  which  the  policy  of  Bome 
was  directed,  and  to  proclaim  their  adhesion  to  Frederick,  as  the 
best  hope  of  deliverance  from  the  Boman  oppression."  The 
Duke  of  Bavaria  wrote  to  the  pope  in  April,  1541,  that  thd 
greater  part  of  the  German  prelates  and  princes  might  be 
expected  in  autumn  to  appear  in  Lombaixly  for  the  assistance 
of  Frederick;"  and  about  the  same  time  the  pope  received  other 
letters  from  Germany,  as  well  as  from  France  and  Denmark, 
entreating  him  to  make  peace.** 

The  emperor's  arms  made  continual  progress  in  Italy.  In 
1240,  he  had  taken  Viterbo,  and  approached  the  walls  of  Bome, 
when  the  pope,  in  the  extremity  of  danger,  had  recourse  to 
extraordinary  measures.  He  held  a  solemn  procession,  in  which 
a  part  of  the  true  cross  and  the  heads  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul 
were  displayed ;  and,  taking  the  crown  from  his  own  head,  he 
placed  it  on  the  relics  of  the  Apostles,  to  whom  he  addressed  a 
prayer  that  they  would  defend  the  city,  since  the  men  of  Bome 
hung  back  from  its  defence.''*  The  people,  moved  by  this  and  by 
the  force  with  which  Gregory  dilated  on  Frederick's  offences, 
took  the  cross  against  the  emperor  with  an  uuanimity  which  had 
long  been  unknown ;  and  Frederick  thought  it  well  to  pass  on 
into  the  south  of  Italy,  without  attempting  to  assault  the  city.** 
The  success  of  his  arms,  however,  was  continued,  and  among  his 
allies  appear  some  whose  names  would  not  have  been  expected 
to  occur  in  such  a  connexion.  Thus  Elias,  minister-general  of 
the  Franciscan  friars — the  most  effective  agents  of  tlie  papacy 
— joined  the  emperor,^  although  it  was  soon  found   that  the 

»  Rayn.  1240.  2;  Matth.  raria,  516;  Raumcr,iv.  16-7. 

Alb.  Stad.  367-9 ;  Com.  Zautfl.  in  Mart.  »  Alb.  do  Beham,  Acta,  in  Gieael.  II., 

CoU.  Ainpl.  ▼.  73.  ii.  146. 

^  Aventinus,  536.  538-40.  548,  550.  ^  Pertz,     L^es.     ii.    334-7;     Corn. 

Sec  Raumer.  iv.  99-100  ;   Huill.-Br^.,  Zantfl.  in  Mart,  CoU.  Ampl.  v.  73. 

Introd.  235 ;  v.  1014, 1023. 1130 ;  Holier,  p  Mut.  Modoet.   483 ;    Annal.   Dun- 

•Alb  V.   Beham,'  Stuttg.  1847   (where  stapl.  153-4;  Raumer,  iil  452-3. 

there  are  manv  letters  of  Gregory,  Fre-  "»  Raumer,  iii  453-7. 

derick,  and  others) ;  Bohm.  187.  '  See  below,  c.  VIII.,  sect.  ii. ;   R. 

»"  Aveutinufi,  539 ;  Gieeel.  II.  ii.  145-6;  Sangerm.  1044 ;  Raumer,  iii.  314. 
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deposition  and  excommunication  with  which  this  step  was  yisited 
destroyed  all  his  influence  in  the  order/  And  John  Colonna, 
the  pope's  ablest  general,  and  the  most  important  member  of  the 
college  of  cardinals,  on  being  desired  by  Gregory  to  break  off  a 
truce  which  he  had  negotiated,  refused.  "  If  you  will 
Jan.  1241.    ^^^  ^^^  ^^  „  ^.^  Gregory, "  I  no  longer  acknowledge 

you  as  cardinal/'    "  Nor  do  I  acknowledge  you  as  pope,*  replied 
Colonna ;  and  he  carried  over  his  troops  to  the  emperor/ 

Gregory  had  summoned  a  general  council,  to  meet  at  Easter, 
1241/  At  an  earlier  time,  the  expedient  of  a  general  council 
had  been  much  in  favour  with  Frederick ;  but  he  saw  that  audi  a 
council  as  was  now  proix)sed — ^an  assembly  packed  by  his  enemy 
with  persons  who  had  already  declared  themselves  against  him— 
was  not  likely  to  do  him  justice.  He  protested  that  popes  had  no 
right  to  summon  general  councils  without  the  imperial  sanction 
— especially  such  a  pope  as  Gregory,  who  was  leagued  with  the 
heretical  and  rebellious  Milanese,  and  used  the  prelates  who  were 
at  his  beck  to  overrule  the  rights  of  princes  who  were  subject  tone 
eartlily  judgment  And  he  also  dwelt  on  other  objections — such  as 
that  the  notice  was  insufficient  to  allow  of  the  assembling  of  those 
who,  on  account  of  their  distance  from  the  scene  of  contention, 
were  most  likely  to  be  unprejudiced  in  the  quarreL  He  endea- 
voured to  persuade  sovereigns  to  restrain  their  bishops  from' 
attending ;  while  the  bishops  themselves  were  plied  with  iJarming 
arguments  from  the  difficulties  of  the  journey,  from  the  emperor's 
power,  which  rendered  it  unsafe  to  travel  without  his  passport, 
and  from  the  notorious  greed  of  the  Eoman  court/  On  hearing, 
however,  that  a  number  of  bishops  were  assembled  at  GenoSi 
Frederick  off'ered  them  a  safe  passage  by  land,  with  the  intention 
of  meeting  them  on  their  way  to  Rome,  and  of  setting  before 
them  a  vindication  of  his  conduct.  But  the  pope's  representatives 
prevented  the  acceptance  of  this  offer,  and  the  members  of  the 

•  Eaumer,    iil.    447.     Frederick   in  ancient  name  of  the  Oolonnaa.  Giao.Lc, 

1239,  after  his  own  excomniunication»  "  Ep.  16  (Sfand,  zxiii.);  W.  Nang. 

couiplaiiis  of  the  treatment  of  Ellas,  up.  Bouq.  xz.  330-2.     Matthew  Fteis 

Haill.-Breh.  v.  346.  says  that  it  was  proposed  1^  the  caidi- 


Ric.  Sanfierm.  1045,  1047;   Matth.  nals  as  the  only  hopeful  expedient,  when 

Par.  541.      For    this  curdinal  (wlium  thoy  had  been  sliaken  in  their  ollegianoc 

Matthow  Paris  styles  "  vas  superbias  et  to  the  pope,  532. 

oiiniis  contumeliro,"  p.  614),  see  Ciacon.  '  Portz,  Legos,  ii.  337 ;  M.  Pte.  54S-i 

ii.  57;  Gregorov.  v.  204.    Ho  had  been  552-3;    Pot  do  Vin.,  MS.  quoted  1^ 

in  the   east,    from   which    he  brought  Raumer,    iv.   22;    Ep.    i,    30;    Bahix. 

homo,  for  liis  titular  churcli  of  Rt  Pnixo-  Miscell.  iii.  00-8  (folio  ed.).    [ITiia  lettfT 

dis,  tlie  pillar  at  wliich  our  Lord  was  said  is  evidently  not  of  1245,  nor  of  the  em- 

to  have  bcH.'n  scourgotl— thereby-,  as  an  pcror's  writing,  as  Baluzo  sapposes.] 
inscription  sttites,  adding  a  sanctity  to  the 
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intended  council  embarked  on  board  a  fleet  hired  from  the  re- 
public of  Grenoa.^  Ofif  Meloria,  a  rocky  island  nearly  opposite 
Leghorn,  they  were  unexpectedly  attacked  by  a  combined  fleet 
from  Sicily  and  Pisa,  under  the  command  of  Frederick's  son. 
King  Enzio,  which  sank  three  galleys,  and  took  Mays, 
twenty-two,  with  many  smaller  vessels.  The  number  1241. 
of  prisoners  amounted  to  about  3000,  among  whom  were  three 
papal  legates, — one  of.  them,  Cardinal  Otbo,  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  England* — many  archbishops  and  bishops,  the  abbots  of  Cluny 
and  Citeaux,  and  the  deputies  of  the  Lombard  cities.*  These 
were  all  carried  to  Naples,  and  were  distributed  among  the 
fortresses  of  Apulia,  from  which  after  a  time  the  French  bishops 
were  released  at  the  intercession  of  their  sovereign.*^ 

Gregory  on  hearing  of  this  disaster  was  greatly  exasperated, 
and  sent  forth  letters  in  which  he  vehemently  denounced 
Frederick  for  having  captured  the  ecclesiastics  who  were 
on  their  way  to  a  general  council,  after  having  himself  often 
expressed  a  wish  for  such  an  assembly.*'  The  emperor  now 
advanced  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  and  was  laying 
waste  all  around  him,  when  in  his  camp  at  Grotta  Ferrata  he 
received  the  tidings  that  Gregory  had  died  on  the  21st  of  August 
— partly,  it  would  seem,  from  mental  agitation,  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  being  confined  within  the  walls  of  his  city  during  the 
excessive  heats  of  summer.**  Frederick  professed  to  see  a  fitness 
in  the  circumstance  that  August  had  proved  fatal  to  the  enemy 
of  the  Augustus,*"  and  expressed  a  hope  that  a  successor  of  more 
peaceful  character  might  be  found.  With  some  diflSculty  eight 
c?ardinals  were  brought  together  in  the  Septisolium  at  Rome — 
some  of  them  having  been  allowed  by  Frederick  to  leave  their 
prison  for  a  time  in  order  to  choose  a  pope.  But  their  votes 
were  divided,  and  a  second  election  was  necessary  before  they 
could  agree  in  choosing  Gregory  Castiglione,  bishop  of  Ostia,  a 
nephew  of  Urban  III.^    The  new  pope  took  the  name  of  Celes- 

J  niiiH.-Breh.  v.  1053.  lOGl,  1106.  1.  2 ;  W.  Nang.  832 ;  Raumer,  iv.  26-7. 

»  See  as  to  his  exactions,  M-  Paris,  «  Ep.  17  (Mamd,  xziii.) ;  Bayn.  1241. 

624,  539,  541,  &c.,  who  says  that  the  64,  seqq.                   «>  R.  Sangenn.  1047. 

wealth  whicli  he  loft  in  England  was,  «  Pot.  do  Vui.  i.  11,  pp.  Ml-2.    80  in 

with  the  exception  of  church-plate,  less  the  end  of  Ep.  13,  we  have  another  play 

than  wliat  he  carried  away  (549).    Cf.  on  this  word— that  when  Louis  inter- 

Wikes,  in  Gale,  ii.  240.  ceded  for  the  cantured  bishops,  Fiede- 

•  Pet.  de  Vin.,  Ep.  i.  8-9  (pp.  105,  rick  answered,  '*  Non  igitur  regia  celsi- 

108);  Matt.  Par.  561-3;  W.  Nang.  332;  tudo  miretur,  d  prielatoe  Francl©  in 

Rayn.  1241.  54-63  ;  Mut.  Modoet.  484 ;  a*»gusto  tenet  aiigustus,  qui  ad  angustias 

Kymer,  i.  241 ;  HuilL-UreTi.  v.  1146.  nitebantur." 

i»  Mut.  Modoet  484;  Mutt.  Pur.  563-4;  ^  R.    Sangenn.    1047;    Matt.    Par. 

K.  Sangcrm.  1046-7  ;  Pet.  de  Vhi.,  Ep.  i.  575-7 ;  Fied.  ap.  Hahn,  Monum.  i.  241-3. 
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tine  IV. ;  but  within  eighteen  days,  the  papacy  was  again  yaoant 
by  his  death,"^  and  the  vacancy  was  proloi]^ed  almost  two  yean 
by  the  dissensions  of  the  cardinals  among  themselves. 

Frederick  now  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  turn  his  attention  to 
an  enemy  of  a  different  character  from  the  popes  with  whom  he 
had  been  long  contending.  Tlie  Mongols  or  Tartars,  after  the 
death  of  Genghis,  the  founder  of  their  empire,  in  1227,  had  con- 
tinued to  push  their  conquests  in  all  directions.  In  1236  a  vast 
Iiorde  of  them,  which  was  believed  to  extend  twenty  days' jonmey 
in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth,  had  overwhelmed  Knssia;' 
and  Europe  was  alarmed  by  the  reports  of  their  prodigious  num- 
bers, and  of  their  savage  character.*  They  overran  Poland 
without  difficulty ;  but  in  Silesia  they  were  encountered,  near 
Liegnitz,  by  a  force  of  Germans  under  the  duke  of  the  country, 
Henry  the  Pious.  The  inequality  of  numbers — 30,000  against 
450,000 — and  the  death  of  the  German  leader,  gave  the  victoiy 
to  tlie  invaders ;  but  by  this  resistance  western  Europe  was  saved, 
and  tlie  Tartars,  instead  of  advancing  further,  turned  their  course 
into  Hungary,^  where  they  overcame  King  Bela  IV-,  and  dis- 
played great  barbarity  and  cruelty.™  While  the  emperors 
enemies,  with  the  usual  extravagance  of  party  hatred,  chaiged 
him  with  having  brought  this  terrible  sconige  on  Christendom, 
Frederick,  in  answer  to  all  cries  for  aid  against  them,  had 
alleged  the  danger  of  giving  the  pope  an  advantage  against 
him,  and  the  pope  had  been  loudly  blamed  for  detaining  him 
in  Italy."  But  it  would  seem  that  the  emperor  now  despatched 
Enzio,  with  such  forces  as  he  could  spare,  to  the  aid  of  Conrad 
in  GermaTiy,  and  thus  contributed  to  the  repulse  of  the  Inu> 
barians,  who,  after  having  been  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
retreated  towards  the  Volga.** 

The  long  vacancy  of  the  papal  see  was  popularly  charged  on 
Frederick,  who  may,  indeed,  be  fairly  supposed  to  have  been 
veiy  willing  to  see  it  protracted".    The  English  clergy  seat  to 

If  ISoc  Miiniii,  II.  on  Rayn.  ii  270-7 ;  •«  Annal.  S.  Rudb.  aj>.  1241  (Perili 

8c>liKk.kli,  xxyi.  300.  ix.) ;  Kaunior,  iv.  11-2  (who  DotioM  Mft 

^  See  Gibbon,  ch.  Ixiv. ;  liaumor,  iv.  parallel  the  repnlBo  of  KapoleoD  L  io 

9 ;  uml  below,  c.  VI.  aoct.  vi.  the  sanio  ncighiMurliood). 

»  See  Matt.   Paria,   471,    546,   "Vlri  «  Raumcr,  iv.  13. 

eniin  uunt  inliuiuani  ct  bcstiales,  potius  "  Pet.  de  Vin.  i.  29,  80 ;  Huill.-Bi^. 

inonatm  dictndi,  &c. ;  '  and  compare  the  v.  1139.  1143,  &c ;  p.  Saiiserm.  lOM; 

old  dcscriptioiiri  of  tlie  Huns  antl  of  the  Muttb.  Par.  558 ;    Bayuald.   1241.  38 

Ilunguriuud  cited  in  vol.  ii.  404  (378).  (who  is  very  angry);  Gieeel.  IL  ii.  147. 

Tliu  Tartars  were  popularly  deduced  from  See  Bolnuer,  2(50. 

the  idolatrous  tribes  of  Israel  ( M.  Paris,  «  M.  Par.  504 ;  Gibbcm,  vi.  151.    Yet 

547;.  See,  t<H),  the  letter  of  a  Ilungarl'in  theix;  are  doubts  as  to  Eniio's  hftving 

bishop  to  tbebishop  of  Paris,  ib.  Add.211.  sliared  in  this.    Raumer,  iv.  29. 
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him  a  mission  of  remonstrance  on  the  subject,**  and  the  French 
threatened  that,  imless  a  new  pope  were  speedily  chosen  by  the 
cardinals,  they  themselves  would  set  up  a  pope  of  their  own,  by 
virtue  of  a  privilege  which  the  apostolical  Pope  Clement  was  said 
to  have  bestowed  on  St.  Denys  the  Areopagite.^  Thus  urged  from 
various  quarters,  the  emperor  wrote  to  the  cardinals,  reproving 
them  for  their  corruption,  ambition,  and  other  faults,  complain- 
ing that  he  was  defamed  on  their  account,  and  urging  them  to 
proceed  to  an  election/  With  a  view  to  this,  they  were  released 
from  prison,  and  were  allowed  to  meet  at  Anagni ;  but  their 
factious  divisions  still  continued,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
Frederick  had  let  his  soldiery  loose  to  ravage  their  estates  that 
they  agreed  in  choosing  Sinibald  Fiesco,  cardinal  of  St  june  25, 
Laurence  in  Lucina.*  Sinibald,  a  noble  Genoese  of  1243. 
the  family  of  the  counts  of  Lavagna,*  and  eminent  for  his  legal 
and  theological  learning,  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  imperialist 
politics  of  his  family^"  but  Frederick,  when  felicitated  on  the 
result  of  the  election,  answered  that,  instead  of  having  gained  a 
friendly  pope,  he  had  lost  a  friendly  cardinal — that  no  pope 
could  be  a  Ghibelline.*  By  styling  himself  Innocent  IV.,  Sini- 
bald seemed  to  announce  a  design  of  following  the  policy  of  the 
great  pope  who  had  last  borne  the  name  of  Innocent ;  and  this 
design  he  steadily  carried  out.  In  some  respects  his  pretensions 
exceeded  those  of  any  among  his  predecessors ;  he  aimed  at  a 
power  over  the  church  more  despotic  than  anything  before 
claimed ;  and  the  vast  host  of  the  mendicant  friars,  who  were 
wholly  devoted  to  the  papacy,  enabled  him  to  overawe  any  mem- 
bers of  the  hierarchy  who  might  have  been  disposed  to  withstand 
his  usurpations.  Yet,  although  he  was  less  violent  than  Gregory 
IX.,  his  pride,  his  rapacity,  and  the  bitterness  of  his  animosity 
against  those  who  opposed  him,  excited  wide  dissatisfaction,  and 
many  who  were  well  aflfected  to  the  papacy  were  forced  to  declare 
that  the  pope's  quarrels  wore  not  necessarily  the  quarrels  of  all 
Christendom,^ 

p  M.  Par.  577.  bia  election.     See  Barthol.  Piaan.  in 

1  lb.  602.    See  Pet.  de  Vin.  Ep.  1.  Pertz,  xviii.   212  ;    Hahn,    Monum.    L 

35;    HuUl.-Bre'h.    Introd.    203.      Tbe  243. 

gcnuineucss  of  some  letters  supposed  to  "  Job.  Iper.  in  Mart.  Tbes.  iii.  722. 

be  written  at  tbis  time  is  doubtml.    Gre-  ■  Ptol.  Lucensis,  xxii.  1  (Murat.  xi.)  ; 

gorov.  ▼.  216.  Benvcn.  Imol.   in  Mar.  Antlq.   Ital.  i. 

'  Pet.  do  Vin.  Epp.  1.  14,  17;  Pertz,  1205;  ScbrOckb,  xxvi.  391-2.    Bobmer 

Leges,  ii.  843.  says  tliat  tbe  story  is  not  found  until  tbe 

•  Matt.  Par.  599 ;  Mut.  Modoet.  480 ;  fourteentb  century.    Introd.  41. 

B.  Sangerm.  1051 ;  Bohm.  194.  r  Planck,  IV.  i.  536;  Baumer,  iv.  61; 

«  Nic  de  Curbio.  in  Murat  iii.  592.  Sismoiidi,  B.  1.  ii.  206-7 ;  Mllm.,  iv.  315, 

The  Genoese  were  greatly  delighted  at  348. 
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FroJorick,  notwithstauding  the  misgiyings  which  are  imputed 
to  him,  congratulated  the  new  pope  on  his  election,  and  asked  for 
absolution  from  the  censures  which,  as  he  said,  had  been  wrong- 
fully pronounced  by  Gregory;'  and  in  a  public  document  he 
expressed  a  belief  in  Innocent's  fitness  for  his  ofSce,  and  in  his 
zeal  for  peace  and  justice.'^  Innocent,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
the  beginiiiug  of  his  {X)ntificate,  encouraged  the  spreading  of 
rumours  discreditable  to  the  emi)eror,  which  were  busily  carried 
about  by  the  mendicant  friars — tliat  he  neglected  (he  ezerdses 
of  religion,  that  he  was  unsound  in  the  faith,  that  he  lived  with 
Saracen  mistresses  who  were  guarded  in  eastern  fEiflhion  by 
eunuclis,  that  he  favoured  Mahometanism  and  its  professors  in  all 
possible  ways.^  These  rumours  created  no  small  impressioD) 
and  about  this  time  events  seemed  to  tend  in  favour  of  the  pope. 
Viterbo  drove  out  its  imperialist  garrison,  and  Frede- 
rick's attempts  to  retake  it  were  baffled  by  the  desperate 
valour  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  ages  and  of  both  sexes 
displayed  in  the  defence ;  ^  other  defections  from  the  imperial 
party  followed,  and  Innocent  was  received  into  Koine 
with  great  demonsti'ations  of  joy.*^  Negotiations  were 
opened  between  the  emperor  and  the  poi)e,  and  were  protracted 
until  the  Holy  Week  of  1244,  when  a  treaty  very  dis- 
advantageous to  Frederick  was  agreed  on.*  But  as  to 
the  fulfilment  of  this,  serious  difficulties  arose.  As  sacrifices  and 
concessions  were  required  on  both  sides,  which  party  was  to  heffn, 
— tlie  pope  by  absolving  Frederick,  or  the  emperor  by  giving 
up  the  cities  which  he  had  promised  to  surrender  ?  *"  Each  was 
ijiclined  to  charge  the  other  with  bad  faith.  With  a  view  to  a 
conference,  the  emperor  had  advanced  to  Civita  Castellana,  and 
the  pope  to  Sutri ;  but  on  the  28th  of  June,  Innocent  suddenly 
disappeared.  On  hearing  of  his  flight,  Frederick  exdainaed, 
"The  wicked  fleeth  when  no  man  pursueth,"  and  sent  300 
Tuscan  cavalry  after  him ;  but  the  pope,  who  was  attired  in  a 
military  disguise,  reached  Civita  Vei»cliia  by  outriding  all  his 
train,  and  was  received  on  board  a  fleet,  which  he  Iiad  arranged 
that  his  Genoese  countrymen  should  despatch  for  his  deliverance 
in  case  of  need.*^    After  some  danger  at  sea,  he  reached  his 

'  Pet.  (le  Viii.  Epp.  i.  32-3.  Modoet.  486 ;  R.  Sangenn.  1052 ;  IbtL 

•  I*ertz,  Leges,  ii.  341.  Pur.  629.     See  Baumer,  iv.  48. 
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native  city,  where  he  was  received  with  great  magnifioence  and 
with  general  enthusiasm.  The  air  was  filled  with  the  chant 
"  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord !"  and  with 
the  response,  "  My  soul  is  escaped,  even  as  a  bird  from  the 
snare  of  the  fowler."  *»  The  fugitive  was  visited  by  the  Marquis  of 
Montferrat,  by  deputies  from  the  Lombard  cities,  and  by  envoys 
of  Frederick  who  urged  him  to  return  ;  but  to  these  last  he  an- 
swered that  it  was  useless  to  listen  to  the  offers  and  promises  of 
one  who  had  been  guilty  of  so  many  deceptions  as  their  master.* 
Genoa,  however,  was  only  to  be  a  temporary  resting-place,  and, 
notwithstanding  a  severe  illness  which  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  the  way,  he  crossed  the  Alps,  and  continued  his  journey  to 
Lyons.^  At  Lyons — a  city  nominally  belonging  to  the 
imperial  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  but  practically  inde-  . 
pendent  under  its  archbishop,  who  was  his  zealous  adherent — 
Innocent  found  himself  safe.  But  when  he  made  overtures  to 
be  invited  into  other  kingdoms,  he  met  with  no  welcome.  Before 
leaving  Glenoa,  he  had  been  informed  of  the  failure  of  an  attempt 
on  France — that  when  king  Louis,  who  was  a  confrater  of  the 
Cistercian  order,  visited  Citeaux  at  the  time  of  a  general  chapter, 
he  was  implored  with  great  solemnity  to  allow  the  pope  Michaelmaa, 
to  settle  at  Reims,  but  that  by  the  advice  of  the  French  1244. 
estates  he  declined  the  request."  When  some  cardinals  wrote 
to  Henry  of  England  that  the  pope  was  desirous  to  see  "  the 
delights  of  Westminster  and  the  riches  of  London,"  and  suggested 
that  the  king  should  invite  him,  the  English  cried  out  that  they 
had  been  sufficiently  pillaged  by  Rome  without  entertaining  the 
pope  in  person ;  °  and  from  Aragon  the  answer  was  not  more  en- 
couraging.** About  the  same  time  a  .papal  collector  was  driven 
from  England  by  the  general  indignation  at  his  rapacity — ^the  king 
not  daring  to  protect  him ;  ^  and  on  his  reporting  his  adventures 
to  the  pope.  Innocent,  smarting  at  the  recollection  of  the  late 
refiisals,  exclaimed,  that  it  would  be  well  to  make  peace  with 
the  emperor,  "  for  when  the  great  dragon  is  crushed  or  quieted, 
the  little  serpents  **  will  soon  be  trodden  down."     But  although 

Innocont's  biographer,  Nicolas  de  Cur-  Henry  declined  a  proposal  that  the  pope 

bio,  was  one  of  Ins  companions  in  tlie  should  live  at  Bordeaux.    lb.  803. 

flight.    Vita  Innoc,  in  Murat  iii.  592.  °  lb.  660. 
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he  attempted  to  open  negotiations  with  Frederick,  it  soon  becane 
apparent  that  they  were  hopeless. 

From  Lyons,  in  January,  1245,  Innocent  issued  citations  tot 
general  council,  to  be  held  in  that  city  at  tlie  Feast  of  St  Job 
the  Baptist  ensuing,  for    the    consideration    of    the   disoori 
between  the  emperor  and  the  church,  of  the  danger  from  tiie 
Tartars,  and  of  the  differences  between  the  Greek  and  Lata 
Churches/    Frederick  was  invited  to  attend,  or  to  send  repre- 
sentatives; but  in  the  mean  time  the  pope — ^in   consequenee^ 
as  he  asserted,  of  fresh  offences — renewed  his  exconunonicatioa* 
This  sentence  was  received  with  very  various  feelings ;  we  are 
told,  for  instance,  of  a  priest  at  Paris,  who,  in  publishing  it, 
declared  to  his  congregation  tliat  he  did  not  know,  the  right  of 
the  mjjttter,  but  that  one  of  the   parties  must  have  greatly 
wronged   the  other;  and  therefore  that  he,  as    far  as  he  hsd 
power,  excommunicated  the  guilty  person,  and  absolved  him  who 
had  suffered  the  wrong/    After  a  preliminary  meeting 
in  the  monastic  church  of  St.  Just,  the  council  as- 
sembled in  the  cathedral  on  St.  Peter's  Eve.    It  was  attended 
by   the  Latin  emperor  of    Constantinople,    by   the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  and  Aquileia, 
and  by  a  hundred  and  forty  archbishops  and  bishops,  of  whom 
the  archbishop  of  Palermo  was  almost  the  only  prelate  from 
the  emperor's   dominions."     But  Frederick,  although  he  con- 
sidered the  synod  to  be  unfairly  composed,  felt  that,  as  he  had 
often  expressed  a  desire  for  a  general  council,  he  ought  not  to  be 
unrepresented  in  it,  and,  in  addition  to  the  archbishop,  liad  sent 
some  envoys,  lieaded  by  Thaddeus  of  Sessa,  a  doctor  of  laws  and 
judge   of  the   sacred   palace — a  man  of  eloquence,  prudence, 
and  courage,  eminent  both  in  council  and  in  war.*     At  the  out- 
set, a  disturbance  was  caused  by  the  attempt  of  the  patriarch  of 
Aquileia  to  seat  himself  as  an  equal  with  the  eastern  patriarchs; 
but  at  their  remonstrance  his  seat  was  thrown  down,  although 
the  pope  afterwards  allowed  it  to  be  re-erected.^ 

dicobat"  (ib.  774);  tho  word  regidu8  hqaring  of  this,  sent  tlio  priest  giAa^ 

meaning  (like  fiourt^iaKos)  {I)  a  little  wliilo  the  pope  censured  him.     Ib. 

king ;  (2)  a  cockatrice,  "  Mnnui,  xxiii.  GOS ;  M.  Paria,  663 ; 

'  Biansi,  xsiii.  COS.    At  Homo  this  is  Mausi,  n.  in  Rtiyn.  iL  324 ;  Hefole»  t. 

reckoned    as    the    thirteenth    general  983.     Hefclo  thinks  that  tJic   tmmbcr 

council,  but  it  is  not  acknowledged  in  exceeded    140    after    the    preliminary 

France.    Giesel. II. ii.  150.    Seeralmcr  meeting.    I.e. 
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After  the  council  had  been  opened  with  the  usual  solemnities, 
tlie  patriarch  of  Constantinople  brought  forward  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  which  beset  his  church  and  the  Latin  power  in 
the  east.  The  English  bishops  next  urged  the  canonisation  of 
their  late  primate  Edmund ;  but  the  pope  allowed  both  these 
subjects  to  pass  without  any  satisfactory  reply.  Thaddeus 
of  Sessa  then  rose,  and,  after  apologizing  for  the  emperor's 
absence  on  the  ground  of  sickness,  oflfered  in  his  name  peace 
with  the  xjhurch,  restoration  of  the  Latin  empire  in  the  east,  aid 
against  the  Mongols,  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  satis- 
faction for  all  oflTences  and  aggressions  against  the  church.  The 
pope  admitted  that  these  promises  sounded  fairly,  but  asked  who 
would  be  sureties  for  the  performance  of  them.  "  The  kings  of 
France  and  England,"  answered  Thaddeus.  "  Then,"  rejoined 
the  pope,  "if  he  fail,  I  shall  have  three  enemies  instead  of 
one."* 

The  second  session,  four  days  later,  was  opened  by  the  pope 
with  a  speech  in  which  he  allegorised  the  Saviour's  five  wounds 
as  figuring  the  present  dangers  of  the  church — the  Tartars, 
the  schism  of  the  Greeks,  the  heresies  of  the  Patarenes 
and  others,  the  state  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  enmity  of 
the  emperor.  The  falsehood  of  Frederick's  pretence  that  his 
quarrel  was  not  with  the  papacy  but  with  individual  holders 
of  it,  was  (he  said)  sufficiently  proved  by  his  proceedings  during 
the  vacancy  of  the  see.  He  enlarged  on  Frederick's  misdeeds — 
the  favour  which  he  showed  to  Saracens,  his  entertainment  of 
Saracen  mistresses  with  their  attendant  eimuchs,  the  bestowal 
of  his  daughter  on  the  heretical  Greek  Vatatzes,  and  the  like  ; 
yet  amid  all  this  invective  it  is  remarkable  that  there  was  no 
mention  of  the  old  charge  as  to  the  "  Three  Lnpostors."*  Again 
Thaddeus  of  Sessa  stood  forward,  and  defended  his  master  at  all 
points,  meeting  some  of  the  accusations  by  the  evidence  of  papal 
letters  which  he  produced.^  But  the  pope  declared  that  for  his 
innumerable  offences  Frederick  deserved  an  ignominious  deposi- 
tion. The  intercession  of  the  English  envoys  was  disregarded ; 
but  those  of  France  were  able  to  obtain  a  short  delay,  and 
Frederick  was  invited  to  appear  in  person  within  twelve  days 
— a  time  hardly  sufficient  to  allow  of  his  compliance.^  Listead 
of  this,  he  despatched  Herman  of  Salza,  the  grand-master  of  the 

«  Matt  Pftris,  663 ;  Mansi,  xxiii.  611 ;    Schrcickh.  xxvi.  403. 
Raumer,  iv.  66.  *»  Matt.  Par.  664. 

»  Manai,  xxiu.  611 ;  Matt  Par.  664  r^       '^  Hefele,  v.  989. 
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Teutonic  order,  the  bishop  of  Freising,  and  the  chanoellor  Peter 
delle  Vigne  to  reinforce  his  representatiyee  who  were  alrettlj  il  I 
Lyons ;  but  the  pope  refused  to  wait  eyen  three  days  for  thor  I 
arrival,  and  on  the  17th  of  July  proceeded  to  hold  the  tiuidaBl  | 
last  session  of  the  council.^  At  this  session  the  appeal  of  Thaddem 
to  a  future  pope  and  to  a  more  general  and  more  impartial  synod 
was  unheeded.  The  representatives  of  England,  who  interposed  If 
presenting  a  long  list  of  grievances  as  to  the  opprt^ssion  of  their 
national  church  by  Kome,  were  put  aside  by  being  told  that  tlie 
matter  required  deliberation.®  Innocent  again  vehemently  dilated 
on  the  emperor's  offences — his  agressions  on  the  church,  bii 
suspected  heresy,  his  seizure  of  prelates  on  their  way  to  a  geoeal 
council,  his  relapse  after  a  relaxation  of  former  oensnree^  bb 
'Saracen  connexions  and  habits ;  and  to  these  charges  it  vtf 
added  that  he  had  caused  the  assassination  of  his  own  Iringmnn  die 
duke  of  Bavaria.'  For  these  crimes,  it  was  declared  that  Frederick 
was  deposed ;  his  subjects  were  released  from  their  all^ance^  and 
the  German  princes  were  desired  to  choose  another  kiii§ 
while  the  pope  reserved  the  disposal  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom 
for  consideration  with  his  cardinals.  Again  Thaddens  imploied 
that  the  sentence  might  be  deferred,  and  the  representatives  (tf  the 
English  and  French  kings,  with  the  patriarch  of  Aqnileia,  joined 
their  intercessions ;  wliile  on  the  other  hand  Frederick's  enemies 
urged  the  pope  to  proceed,  and  the  sentence  was  solemnly  pro- 
nounced, with  the  extinction  of  candles,  and  the  other  sym- 
bolical forms  provided  by  the  ritual,  while  the  general  awe  waa 
heightened  by  the  appearance  of  a  meteor  wliich,  as. the  words 
were  uttered,  shot  across  the  sky.*  On  hearing  the  judgment^ 
Thaddeus  of  Sessa  burst  out  into  sighs  and  tears,  **  This  is  a 
day  of  wrath!"  ho  exclaimed;  **  truly  the  Tartars,  the  Cho- 
rasmians,  and  the  heretics  have  cause  to  triumph  and  exult  in 
what  is  done."  **     In  the  name  of  their  master,  l^e  and  his  cwn- 

*  Pet.  de  Vin.  Ep.  i.  3,  p.  89 ;  Rau-  objected  to  tlic  payment  of  the  tribute 
mer,  iv.  71.  promiscfl  by  King  John,  saying  that  the 

*  M.  Paria,  664-8.  Thoy  afterwards  realm  had  not  agreed  to  it,  and  tbftt 
got  an  an&voiirable  answer.  (lb.  681.)  Archbisliop  Langton,  in  the  name  of  the 
Before  leaving  home,  the  biHhups  of  whole  kingdom,  had  protested  against  it 
England,  Ireland,  and  Gascouy  had  been  The  pope  said  that  it  was  a  stibject  for 
obliged  to  swear  tlrnt  they  would  do  mature  deliberation,  and  so  put  it  aside, 
nothing  against  the  interest  of  their  (Trivet,  284-5).  The  coimcil  passed 
sovereign.    B}rmer,  i.  260.  seventeen  canons — among  them,  one  for 

'  Mansi,  xxiii.  612-9;    W.  Nang.  in  aid  to  the  Byzantine  empire  (xiv.);  one 

Bouq.  XX.  1348-52.  for  defence  against  the  Tartars  (xvL  : 

B  Mut.  Modoet.  489 ;  Rolandino,  v.  14,  and  one  for  a  crusade,  with  the  oSer  of 

in  Murat  viii. ;  Raumer,  iv.  73-4.  indulgences,  &c.   (xvii. ;    cf.    M.  Ruw. 

*  Matt  Par.  679.  The  English  envoys  672-5). 
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panions  protested  against  it,  appealing  to  a  future  pope,  to  a 
general  council,  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  and  to  all  sovereigns, 
and  declaring  Frederick's  wiUingness  to  refer  the  whole  ques- 
tion between  himself  and  the  church  to  the  arbitration  of  king 
Louis  of  France.* 

Frederick  was  at  Turin  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  deposi- 
tion. "  Where  are  my  caskets  ?"  he  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  let 
us  see  whether  I  have  lost  my  crowns."  Then,  taking  one  of  the 
crowns  from  its  case,  he  placed  it  on  his  head,  and  assumed 
an  air  of  intense  defiance,  declaring  that  neither  pope  noj 
council  should  deprive  him  of  his  crown  except  at  the  cost  of  a 
bloody  struggle;  that  he  now  felt  himself  released  from  all 
obedience,  reverence,  love,  or  other  duty  towards  the  pope.*  He 
issued,  accordingly,  a  protest  against  the  sentence  as  being  null 
for  many  reasons :  as  contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  pro- 
nounced in  the  absence  of  the  accused,  and  by  a  person  who  had 
no  competent  authority,  forasmuch  as  the  emperor  was  the 
source  of  all  law,  and  was  subject  to  God  alone.  And  with  this 
protest  were  combined  a  vindication  of  his  own  orthodoxy, 
and  a  vehement  attack  on  the  pope  for  his  wealth  and  luxury, 
for  neglect  of  pastoral  duty,  for  blood-guiltiness,  for  his  extrava- 
gance in  building  a  sumptuous  palace  at  Anagni,  while  he 
allowed  Jerusalem  to  be  "  a  bondmaid  to  dogs  and  tributary  to 
Saracens.""  The  pope  replied  by  a  letter  in  which  Frederick's 
behaviour  was  compared  to  that  of  a  sick  man  who  complains 
that,  after  having  refused  milder  means  of  cure,  he  is  subjected 
to  the  knife  and  to  cautery ;  and  enouncing  that  the  Saviour 
bestowed  on  St.  Peter  the  kingly  as  well  as  the  priestly  power." 
The  violence  of  Frederick's  language  startled  and  shocked  his 
contemporaries,  who  interpreted  it  as  declaring  an  intention 
to  destroy  the  church ;  and  the  effect  of  the  pope's  sentence  was 
partly  seen  in  the  refusal  of  the  Duke  of  Austria's  daughter  to 
marry  an  excommunicated  emperor.*^  The  imperial  theory  had, 
indeed,  been  of  late  shaken  by  many  things, — among  them,  by 

»  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  353-6.  teucy  of  the  pope  s  claim  with  St.  Ber- 

k  M.  Paris,  679;  Berthol.  Scriba,  in  nard's  words  (De  Consid.  ii.   11.)   **l 

Pertz,  xviii.  217.  ergo    tu,    et  tibi    nsnrpare    aude   aut 

"»  Pet  de  .Vin-  Epp.  i.  1,  2,  3,6:  M.  dominans  apoetolatum,  aut  apostolicus 

Paris,  680,  702-4 ;  Rym.  t  236-8.    Fre-  dominatum.     Plane  ab  alterutro    pro- 

derick  quotes  the  Donation  of  Constan-  liiberis.    Si  utrumque  simul  habere  toIcs, 

tino  as  genuine.    P.  de  Vin.  79.  perdes    utrumque. '     (Patrol,     olzxxii. 

■  This  letter  was   first  given  in  a  748). 
translation  by  Raumer,  iv.  78-9.    The        ^  M.  Paris,  680;  Giesel.  II.  ii.  161. 

original  has  since  been  published  by  Isabella  of  England  had  died  Dec.  1. 

Hofler.    Baumer  remarks  the  inconsis-  1, 1241.    Bohm.  191. 
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the  papal  deposition  of  Otho  and  by  the  choice  of  Frederick  in 
his  stead — nor  did  the  princes  of  Christendom  understand  that 
it  was  their  interest  to  make  common  cause  with  the  empire.'* 

In  the  north  of  Italy,  Frederick  began  a  war  which  was 
carried  on  with  extreme  bitterness  and  with  a  neglect  of  the 
ordinaiy  humanities.'*  An  eye-witness,  Salimbene,  tells  us  that 
during  these  hostilities  beasts  and  birds  of  prey  were  allowed  to 
multiply  unchecked — that  wolves  howled  around  the  walls 
of  cities,  and  sometimes  were  able  to  find  an  entrance,  when 
they  killed  and  ate  those  whom  they  found  asleep  under  porticoa' 
In  Sicily,  a  revolt  was  stirred  up  by  papal  emissaries,  who  were 
authorised  to  ofTer  the  privileges  of  crusaders  to  all  who  should 
take  arms  against  their  sovereign." 

Frederick,  instead  of  attempting  to  strengthen  himself  by 
alienating  a  portion  of  the  clergy  from  tlie  pope,  was  tempted 
by  his  anger  to  the  unjust  and  impolitic  course  of  attacking  the 
whole  clerical  order.  He  charged  them  with  fattening  on 
the  alms  which  were  intended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in- 
veighed against  them  as  luxurious,  and  declared  an  intention  to 
relieve  them  of  their  superfluous  wealth.^  His  officials  were 
ordered  to  exact  a  third  of  all  their  revenues  for  the  support  of 
the  imperial  cause  ;^  and  to  punish  by  deprivation  and  banish- 
ment any  ecclesiastics  who  should  comply  with  the  pope's  orders 
by  refraining  from  the  celebration  of  reUgious  offices.*  He  de- 
clared that  there  were  too  many  bishopricks  and  canonries,  and 
among  the  impieties  which  the  pope  charged  against  him  it  is 
stated  (probably  not  without  exaggeration)  that  he  kept  fifty 
sees  and  innumerable  parish  churches  vacant^  The  mendicant 
orders,  whom  he  styles  the  pope's  "  evil  angels,  "  *  were  let  loose 
against  him,  to  inflame  the  people,  down  to  the  very  lowest,  by 
their  unscrupulous  denunciations ;  and  he  ordered  that  not  only 
such  of  them  as  should  be  caught  in  spreading  the  letters  of  excom- 
munication and  interdict,  but  any  other  persons  who  should  cany 
or  receive  such  letters,  should  be  burnt*  On  both  sides  there 
were  charges  of  intended  treachery — that  Innocent  had  employed 

p  Gn«orov.  v.  244-6.  against  the  cletgv  "  tanoiiainnraa  x»ptiB 

1  M.  Pane,  688 ;  Raumer,  iv.  82.  catulis  frendens^  (Vita  Izmoc.  27.)  Fdr 

■^  P.  71.  aiiK>nstroii88toi7toldasiiiiuthiiiibjtbe 

•  Rayn.  1246.  11.  ArohbiBhop  Sifrid  of  IfontaB,  see  AiumL 
«  Pet.  de  Vin.  Ep.  1.  2 ;  Milm.  iv.  Eiphord.  m  Pertz,  xvi.  86. 

331.  7  Raumer,  iy.   85  (from  a  Vatioia 

•  P.  de  Vin.  Ep.  i.  10.  MS.). 

»  lb.  423 ;  Rayn.  1248.   1.    Nicolas        •  Pet.  de  Vin.  il  88,  p.  8ia 
do  Curbio  Hays  tbat  Frederick  raged        •  Pet.  de  Vin.  i  18-9 ;  Baomer,  L  ol 
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some  members  of  the  emperor's  household  to  poison  liim ;  that 
Frederick  had  hired  ruffians  to  assassinate  tlie  pope.^  The 
accusations  again^  Frederick  were  strongly  denied  by  him,  and 
are  utterly  improbable ;  and  altliough  it  is  very  possible  that 
some  fanatical  monk  may  have  conceived  the  idea  of  ridding  the 
world  of  an  excommunicated  emperor,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  tlie  head  of  the  church  himself  was  privy  to  any  such 
atrocious  design.®  In  order  to  meet  the  imputations  of  heresy 
or  unbelief,  which  he  found  to  be  the  most  dangerous  weapons 
against  him,  Frederick  desired  the  archbishop  of  Palermo,  with 
two  Dominican  friars  and  some  abbots,  to  examine  him  as  to  his 
religious  opinions,  and,  when  they  had  satisfied  themselves  of 
his  orthodoxy,  to  state  the  result  in  a  paper  which  they  were 
to  present  to  the  pope.  But  the  pope,  instead  of  receiving  their 
testimony,  rebuked  them  for  having  held  inten^ourse  with  an 
excommunicate  person,  and  for  speaking  of  liim  as  emperor 
after  his  solemn  deposition  by  apostolical  authority.**  He 
objected  to  them  as  partial  judges  in  tlie  matter,  and,  with 
reflections  on  Frederick  as  untrustworthy,  he  gave  but  little 
encouragement  to  his  offer  to  appear  in  person  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  his  orthodoxy.®  The  intercession  of  King  Louis,  and 
the  offers  which  Frederick  made  througli  him — to  devote  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  the  war  in  the  Holy  Land,  if  he  might 
secure  absolution  for  himself  and  the  succession  to  the  empire 
for  his  son — were  also  fruitless,  and  Louis  made  no  secret  of  his 
indignation  and  disgust  at  finding  this  implacable  hardness  and 
pride  in  one  whose  business  it  should  have  been  to  unite  all 
Christian  princes  for  the  defence  of  their  common  faith.' 

In  Germany,  the  pope  had  great  difliculty  in  finding  any  one 
who  would  allow  himself  to  be  set  up  as  king  in  rivalry  to  the 
Hohenstaufen.*^  At  length,  however,  the  offer  of  the  crown  was 
accepted,  with  much  unwillingness,  by  Henry  Raspe,**  landgrave 
of  Thuringia,  a  brave  warrior,  but  one  whose  harshness  towards 
his  widowed  sister-in-law,  the  saintly  JClizabeth  of  Hungary,* 

»»  M.  Paris.  717,  724-5  ;  Frid.  ib.  712 ;  ^  M.  Paris.  683,  691.  697. 

Walt  de  Ocra,  ib.  714;  Rayii.  1246.  15;  '   Louis  had   dissuaded  his  brother 

1247.  9.      •*  Necesse    est    enim,"    says  Robert  of  Artois  from  accepting  it    8eo 

Matthew  Paris,  with  reference  to  the  Raumer,  iii.  446;   Huill.-Breh.  Introd. 

pope.  '*ut  multos  timeat^  qui  a  multis  cec. 

timetur,  et  roultorum  peri^urbator,  multi-  •'  This  name,  according  to  someauthori- 

pliciter  perturbetur,*'  725.  tics,  was  taken  from  the  castle  of  Raspen- 

•^  See  Raumer,  iv.  89-90.  berg :  while  others  say  that  it  means  Uie 

-     ^  Rayn.  1246.  17-8 ;  Milm.  iv.  335.  Rfnufh.    See  Raumer,  iv.  101. 

•  Rayn.  1246.  18  (see  Frederick's  re-  *  feee  pp.  391.  562  ;  Hist  de  Landgr. 

innAs,  ib.  22) ;  Raumer.  iv.  91.  Thuriug.  in  Pistor.  i.  1323;  Vita  Kliz. 
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had  ruA  prefiared  men  to  see  him  chosen  as  the  special  dhampin 
M;.T  22.  of  the  church.  The  election  was  made  almost  entirely 
^'^''  by   the   qr^yat  prelates  of  the   Rhine,   while  the  laj 

electors  in  genf-ral  held  aloof,  and  Henry  was  derided  as  tie 
"clergj'skin^;  "^  Supported  in  jart  by  money  from  the  pope, 
Ilenr)'  carried  on  war  with  Conrad  the  son  of  Frederick,  wh« 
he  defeated"  near  Frankfort  in  August,  1246.  But  at  a  Ittff 
battle  near  Clm,  in  Februan,  1247,  the  result  was  revewed; 
Fe»,.  17.  and  Henry  withdrew  to  the  Wartburg,  where  he  diedcf 
*-*^'  shame  and  grief."  The  difficulty  of  finding  an  opponat 

U)  the  Hohenstaufen  emperor  was  now  even  greater  than  befew 
After  various  attempts  in  other  quarters,  William,  count  ofH* 
Sept.  30,  land,  a  youtli  of  twenty,  was  chosen  by  the  Hhenish  ai* 
'  ''^*^-  bibhops  and  some  other  electors ;  but  the  want  of  snppoii 

from  the  princes  made  his  royalty  little  more  tlian  a  shadof, 
although  the  pope  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  in  his  behalf,  ail 
commuted  the  vow  of  Crusaders  for  the  engagement  to  figlitagaiDBl 
Frederick.*^  Aix-la-Chapelle  refused  to  admit  the  new  pretender 
within  its  walls,  and,  although  laid  under  interdict  by  a  caidintl 
did  not  yi(?ld  until  after  Frederick's  death,  when  William  it 
Nov.  1,  length  received  the  German  crown  in  Charlemagoei 
1248.  minster  ;»•  but  he   was  still  engaged,  as  before,  ini 

struggle  with  Frederick's  son  and  successor  Conrad. 

In  Itiily,  the  war  between  the  emperor  and  his  enemies  f» 
carried  on  witli  unrelenting  ferocity.  Early  in  1247,  Ki>f 
Enzio  hanged  one  of  the  pope's  near  relations  who  had  falki 
into  his  hands ;  and  partly  in  consequence  of  this  provocatkii 
the  ix)|H.^  on  Good  Friday  renewed  his  excommunication  of  tk 
emj)en)r  in  a  manner  which  impressed  those  who  were  pwso* 
with  more  than  tlie  ordinary  awe.**  In  order  to  raise  monevfa 
the  t»xpens(»s  of  the  struggle,  Innocent  now  openly  practised 
al)U8(^s  whi(»h  at  another  tune  would  have  incurred  the  heavieit 
n»pml>ation  of  the  church — excessive  taxation  of  eeclesiastifJ 

in  Oinin.  IV.     Ho  aflonvnnls  Mmvtd  to  the  Milanese,  HaLn.  1.  253. 
nion*  kiniUy  to  hor.     H>.  v.  7-S.  ■  M.  Paris,  72G.      Bohnior'  s«ts  ^ 

^  "  Kotfom  oli'riiHmun."   lAlb.    Stail,  tboix' was  uo  Sfcond  little   Be&  1^ 

;i70l\"rf5»tronkumjr"vKaimu'r.i?.Ua  I:;i8.  p.  i>.  '      ^ 

HiMiry  HiuioinuxHl    his  i^Kvtion   to   tho        •  M.   l^ris,  72t>-7,  730,   735;  Bi^ 

Milant^o  with  nuioh  rthiiM^  1^  "  Fn>»Wi-  1*24S.    13.     For  dooiimeQts   i^latiK^t 

oiun  (MhMuluu  t.'U^inMn,  inimioum  Cm-  William,  s«»  Pertz,  Lt^pea,  iL  3S3,  ae^t- 
oitlxi.  •    vHalin,  Momun.  i.  24S:   wlurt'        r  M.  Paris,  75o.  Wiki*,  124d  C* 

tlior\»  ttix*  oihor  lHt»  wof  thotinio."^    For  Z;\nttl.  in  Mart.  O^ll.  Aiupl.  vT  S7-S. 
lotion*  of  lumxvnt  in  Ins  favour,  i^-o  Pi  rtz,        «  -  A^kv  horriUliter  ut  audietilibe'' 

Ijt"^^  ii.  3tU>S.    Of.  Kavn.  P240.  1-2.  vidoutibus  hiYn>K-ni    iamafiit  j^ha^ 

•»  M.  IVri*,  704.    Stv  HourVs  ktur  Wr.  *    U.  Fmiu^  727. 
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property,  sale  of  indulgences,  and  relaxation  of  deserved  censures, 
bestowal  of  sees  without  canonical  election,  and  the  diversion  of 
money  intended  for  the  Holy  Land  to  the  purposes  of  his 
quarrel  with  the  first  prince  of  Christendom/ 

Frederick  was  still  desirous  of  peace,  and  renewed  his  oflTers 
of  terms.    He  had  received  the  submission  of  the  Milanese,  and 
was  on  his  way  to  seek  a  conference  with  Innocent  at  Lyons," 
when  he  was  recalled  by  the  tidings  that  an  insurrection  had 
broken  out  at  Parma.      With  a  view  of  reducing  the    jime  i6, 
place,  he  built  and  fortified  a  town  over  against  it,  to      ^2'*'^' 
which,  in  the  confident  anticipation  of  success,  he  gave  the  name 
of  Victoria ;  *  and  it  is  said  that,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into 
the  besieged,  he  every  day  beheaded  some  of  his  prisoners  in 
their  sight^    The  siege  lasted  nearly  seven  months,  and    Aug.  2, 
the  Parmesans  were  reduced  to  great  distress ;  but  their    l^^^\^^ 
spirit  was  unbroken,  and,  after  solemn  prayers,  in  which      1248. ' 
all  classes  and  ages  joined,^  a  sally  was  made  against  Victoria 
on  Frederick's  birthday.     The  buildings,  mainly  com-     peb.  is, 
posed  of  wood,  were  set  on  fire ;  and  the  emperor,  who      ^248. 
bad  been  engaged  in  hawking  at  some  distance,  found  on  his 
return  that  Victoria  was  destroyed,  that  1500  of  his  men  were 
slain,  and  that  the  Parmesans  had  carried  ofiF  3000  prisoners, 
with  booty  of  immense  value,  including  crowns,  precious  jewels, 
and  his  imperial  seal.^     But  above  all  he  had  to  lament  the  loss 
of  two  of  his  most  valuable  adherents,  the  Marquis   Lancia 
and  Thaddeus  of  Sessa ;   Thaddeus,  after  having  lost  both  his 
hands  in  the  fight,  was  taken  prisoner,  and,  in   revenge  for  tiie 
supposed  crime  of  having  advised  his  master  to  measures  of 
severity,  was  barbarously  hacked  to  pieces."    A  few  months 
later,  Frederick  had  to  mourn  a  calamity  which  touched     May  26, 
him  yet  more  deeply — the  capture  of  his  illegitimate  son      I'-^^Q- 
King  Enzio,  a  handsome,  brave  and  accomplished  youth,  to  whose 
valour  he  had  been  greatly  indebted  in  the  contests  of  the  last 
years.     Enzio  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bolognese,  who  refused 

'  Baamer.  iv.  1 16-7.  silver  model  of  the  city.    "  Bogavit  mater 

•  Pet.  (ie  Viii.  ii.  14 ;  Barthol.  Scriba,  Filium ;  exaudivit  Filiua  matrem.  cui  de 
ap.  Pertz.  xviii.  221.  The  pope's  bio-  jure  nihil  poterat  denegare,"  says  Salim- 
frrapher.   Nicolas  de  Curbio,  says  that  bene,  80. 

Frederick  intended  to  seize  him  (Murat.  r  Pc;t.  do  Vin.  t.  i.  p.  329;  Epp.  ii.  5, 

iii.)  but  this  seems  to  be  groundless.  41 ;  Mat.  Modoct  ap.  Pertz,  xviii.  495-7 ; 

Bee  Schrockh,  xxvi.  189.  Anon.  Parm.  ib.  675 ;  Barthol.  Scrii»a, 

»  Anon.    Parmensis,  in  Pertz,   xviii.  ib.  224-5 ;  Salimb.  81,  164.    There  are 

673;    Barthol.  Scriba,  ib.  222;   Bohm.  throe  poems  on  tlie  subject  in  Pertz, 

204-5.        "  Siilimbene  (a  Parmesan)  80.  xviii. 

*  They  offered  to  the  Bleaswl  Virgin  a  ■  M.  Paris,  746;  Anon.  Parm.  675. 
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to  yield  liim  up  citlier  to  threats  or  to  offere  of  ransom.*  From 
the  age  of  twenty-four  to  that  of  forty-seveu  he  was  kept  in  the 
pahie'o  of  the  l*o<lesti,  in  a  eai)tivity,  which,  although  not  severe, 
was  strictly  guarded  and  hopeless ;  and  on  his  death  in  1272,  he 
was  buried  with  honour  by  the  liolognese  in  the  church  whicli 
contained  the  body  of  St.  Dominic.^ 

To  the  loss  of  these  faithful  adherents  was  soon  added  tlie 
treachery  of  rrederick's  minister  and  confidant  Peter  delle  Vigne. 
Peter  liad  not  been  able  to  bear  his  elevation  without  excitiDg 
complaints  of  his  pride,  assumption,  and  rajmcity;*  and  it  would 
seem  that  his  sudden  and  miserable  downfall  excited  more  of 
terror  than  of  i)ity.  The  history  which  is  given  of  tliis  is 
mysterious  and  romantic ;  yet  if  we  hesitate  on  this  account  to 
accept  it,  we  are  left  without  any  explanation  of  his  fate.*  It  is 
said  that  Peter  had  been  suspected  of  treachery  in  holdinfi; 
intercoui-se  with  the  ix)pe  at  the  council  of  Lyons,  where  he  bad 
arrived  after  the  sentence  of  deposition  against  his  master 
had  been  pronounced  ;  yet  for  three  years  after  that  council  he 
retained,  outwardly  at  least,  the  imperial  favour.*  At  last. 
according  to  the  chroniclers,  ho  caught  at  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  out  his  treacherous  designs  by  recommending  a  physi- 
cian to  the  emperor  when  sick.  Frederick,  suspecting  evil, 
desired  the  physician  to  taste  a  {>otion  which  he  had  prescribed 
for  him.  The  i>hysician  affected  to  stumble,  and  spilt  the  greater 
part  of  the  draught ;  but  the  rcmahider  was  enough  to  kill  a  con- 
demned criminal  to  whom  it  was  administered.  The  chancellor 
was  arrested  at  Cremona,  where  his  life  was  with  difficulty  saved 
from  the  violence  of  the  exasperated  i)eoplo;  liis  eyes  were  torn  out, 
and  in  this  miserable  state  he  was  paraded  through  various  Italiau 
towns.  At  length,  it  was  announced  to  him  that  he  was  to  be  given 
up  to  the  Pisans,  whom  he  reganled  as  his  especial  enemies;  and 
on  hearing  this  doom,  he  prevent<?d  the  execution  of  it  by  dashing 
out  his  brains  against  a  pillar  to  which  he  was  chained/ 

Frederick  was  sick  both  in  body  and  in  mind.     He  suspected 

»  E.g.  Ptt.  de  Vin.  ii.  34;  M.  Paris,        '  M.  Paris,  704:  Mat.  Modoet  498; 

788-0.  F.  Pipin.  Sir^Miirnt  ix.) ;  Benven.  ImoL 

^  M.  Paris,  7»)7;  Saliiiib.   ir>fi,   244,  in  Murnt.  Antiq.  Itol.  i.   10.51-3;  Gian- 

2.5i> ;  Mut.  Mo(U)ot.  .556 ;  liartbol.  Scriba,  iume,  iii.  181-3;  TimboBchi,  iv.  2^^: 

227.  Biihmer,    Intro*!.    38-9;    Baumer,  iv. 

«  Raiuner,iv.  132.    Mr.  Kingtiinpivos  1:13-1,    and  Append.  391    (wbcrp  the 

Kpcciniena  of  thr  flattery — in  tjonio  cases  variouB  accounts  are  exaniiued);  Milm. 

even  blnHphenioiis— wbicli  was  addrc^ed  iv.  343-4  ;  Kington, ii.  482.     Dante  ^Inf. 

to  Peter :  ii.  470.  xiii.)   places  Peter  'in  heU  among  the 

*>  Ivaunier,  iv.  132.  suieideB,  but  makes  him  ascribe  his  ruin 

*"  )S(dinib.70;  M.  Puns,  7G4 ;  Ilaunicr,  to  the  envy  off  coortion,  and  stimglj 

iv.  132.  protest  his  innocence  of  treachory. 
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all  men ;  his  temper  became  more  violent  than  before ;  and  the 
cruelty  wliieh  he  may  be  said  to  have  inherited  from  his  father, 
was  more  and  more  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  such  enemies 
as  fell  into  his  hands.^  His  illness  was  aggravated  by  a  stroke 
of  palsy,  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  1250,  he  died  at 
Fiorentino,*^  in  the  Capitanata,  having  directed  by  his  last  testa- 
ment that  all  the  rights  of  the  church  should  be  restored,  on 
condition  that  the  church  should  restore  the  rights  of  tlie  empire.* 
On  his  deathbed  he  was  reconciled  to  the  church,  and  received 
the  last  sacraments  from  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Palermo ; 
and,  agreeably  to  the  directions  of  his  will,  his  body  was  laid 
beside  those  of  his  parents  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city,  tq  which 
he  had  left  a  large  bequest.^ 

Of  Frederick's  character  something  has  been  already  said,  and 
little  need  be  here  added.™  The  writers  in  tlie  papal  interest 
have  painted  him,  as  its  resolute  and  persevering  enemy,  in  the 
darkest  colours ;  yet  even  they  are  obliged  to  admit  that  h^  was 
a  man  of  high  talents,  of  many  graces  and  accomplishments, 
endowed  with  an  irresistible  charm  of  manner,  a  patron  of 
learaing  and  of  all  liberal  arts,  and  that  "if  he  had  been  a  good 
Catholic  he  would  have  had  few  equals  among  sovereigns."  ° 
On  the  other  hand,  although  there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  his 
religious  opinions  have  been  misrepresented  by  his  enemies,  it 
seems  certain  that  he  indulged  in  a  dangerous  laxity  of  belief 
and  levity  of  expression  ;  and  the  facts  of  his  life  bear  out  in 
great  measure  the  charges  which  are  made  against  him,  of  ex- 
cessive licentiousness,  of  cruelty,  cunning,  treachery,  and  false- 
hood.    It  is  said  that  his  favour  could  not  be  relied  on,  but  was 

»  Annal.  Pannens.  in  Pertz,  xviii.  G72-  (Hahn,  Monum.  1.  257).      Nicolas  de 

3 ;  Spinelli,  in  Murat.  vii.  1068 ;  Sulirab.  Curbio  represents  him  as  dying  in  despair 

157.     For  his  cruelty,  gee  Hist.  Sicnl.  and  torments,  and  says  nothing  of  the 

in  Huill.-Breli.  i.  908;  Biihrner,  Introd.  absolution  by  the  archbishop  of  Palermo. 

38-9.    The  leaden  cloaks  which  he  em-  (Vitu  Innoc.   IV.  in  Murat.   iii.  592.) 

ploycdinpunishmentof  trcnMonare  men-  Other  an ti- imperialists  assert  that   ho 

tioned  by  Dante,  'Inferno,*  xxiii.  65-6;  was  suifocated  with  a  pillow,  or  poisoned, 

Bcnvenuto    of    Imola    says    that    the  by    his    son    Manfred.     (Ptol.  Lucens. 

criminals  so  arrayed  wtre  put  into  a  fur-  xxii.  9,  ib.  xi. ;  Annal.  Parm.  676.)    See 

iiace.    where    the    lead    melted    aw.iy.  Ravn.  1250.  33 ;   Mansi  in  R*iyn.  t.  ii. 

Murat.  Antici.  Itid.  1.  1091.  428 ;    Milman,  iv.  344-5.    In   1284,  a 

*•  See  p.  390.  man  wlio  ijrctendcd  to  be  Frederick  was 

*  Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  357,  scqq.  burnt  by  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg.     Annal. 

•^  As  to  the  day  of   his  death,  see  Vindub.  a.d.  1284,  Pertz,  ix. ;  Bohmer, 

Pertz,  Lejie^  ii.  356-7  ;  Cf.  Mut  Modoet.  127. 

502;  Fr.  Pipin.  in  Murat.  ix.,  c.  41 ;  M.        '"  Giannone   gives   a  too  favourable 

Paris,  804,  812.    The  legate  Gregory  of  view  of   him   (iii.   188-195).      Bohmer 

Monte  Lungo  writes  to  the  Milanese,  (whose  original   remarks   are  not  tlie 

with  allusirni  to  hi**  dying  on  St.  Lucy*8  most  valuable  part  of  his  books)  is  very 

Day,  ••  In  tempore  lucido  diem  lucidum  severe  agaiust  him.     lutrod.  35,  scfiq. 
virgo    Luciu    vobis    navitcr    obtulit.'        "  Salimb.  166. 
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rather  a  token  of  eyentual  min,  and  that  in  mch  ones  heil 
not  scrapie  to  employ  feigned  accosations  against  hia  tietnii;* 
bat»  if  this  may  seem  to  be  oonntenanced  by  the  £ate  of  Falff 
delle  Vigne,  we  most  remember  that  the  emperor  retained  to  tk 


last  the  warm  affection  and  the  SEcaloos  service  of 
highly  respected  by  their  contemporaries  as  Thaddens  of  8ea^ 
Herman  of  Salza,  and  Berardo,  Archbishop  of  Palenna' 

In  his  great  straggle  with  the  papacy,  Fredericks  notiifr 
gtanding  the  calamities  of  his  last  days,  had  not  to  imdeqpxV 
such  hnmiliation  as  the  appearance  of  Henry  lY •  befinre  GngBq 
VIL  at  Canossa,  or  the  submission  of  his  own  grandfather  Btife 
rossa  to  Alexander  HI. ;  he  was  not  guilty  of  any  audi  ads  i 
violence  as  that  which  Henry  Y •  committed  in  the  seizare  of  pop 
Paschal;  and  he  avoided  the  error  of  setting  np  an  antipopea 
opposition  to  the  popes  who  ineffectoally  declared  him  to  b 
deposed  and  charged  all  Christians  to  avoid  him.^  He  regavU 
the  straggle  as  one  of  principle,  as  involving  the  rights  of  al 
Christian  princes ;  and  in  this  he  was  justified  by  the  eztnn* 
gant  langoage  and  by  the  violent  acts  of  Gregory  TX,  and  hmo* 
cent  lY.  In  taking  np  the  cause  of  ''the  boy  of  Sicily*  as  a 
claimant  of  the  Grerman  kingdom  and  of  tiie  empire.  Innocent  IE 
committed  a  mistake  like  that  wliich  Henry  Y.  of  Germany  M 
made  as  to  Albert  of  Mentz,  or  that  which  Henry  II.  of  Englail 
had  made  in  the  promotion  of  Beeket  Instead  of  a  pliant  tool 
the  pope  and  his  successors  found  in  Frederick  a  man  who  m 
strongly  convinced  of  the  imperial  rights  and  believed  them  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  pretensions  of  the  papacy*  When  tb 
knowledge  of  their  mistake  had  been  forced  on  them,  thef 
attempted  to  hold  him  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  crusading  vow,  to 
the  disregard  of  all  his  political  and  personal  interesta  Tlief 
throughout  treated  his  excuses,  however  reasonable,  as  mere  prt* 
tences ;  they  thwarted  him  in  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Lani 
misrepresented  his  proceedings  there,  invaded  his  tenitoriei 
while  he  was  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  cross,  employed  tk 
most  unmeasured  calumnies  against  him^and  circulated  these  br 
the  agency  of  the  friars,  which  penetrated  to  all  places  and  to 

^  Salimbene,  79-80,  224.    Frederick  i  M.  Hmllard-BrdhoUos  citv  mar 

ifl  reported  to  liavo  said,  **  Nunquam  passages  to  show  that  fkom  about  Vi6 

natrivi  porcum  de  quo  axuDgiam  non  Frederick  meditated  the  t>tdm^^iji%wM^ 

liabuerim*'  —  mcaiUDg  that   he   never  of  a  church  with  himself  for  ila  hcai 

favoun-d  any  one  without   afterwards  and  separate  from  the  "Rn^^ftTi  Ghmch. 

making  him  pa^  for  it.    (lb.)    But  the  although  not  diffiariDg  tnm  it  ia  do^ 

story  seems  unhkcly.  trine.    Introd.  504,  wqq. 

f  Hilm.  iv.  347-8. 
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every  class  of  society ;  and  they  had  recourse  to  the  extreme 
measures  of  declaring  him  excommunicate  and  deposed,  of  re- 
leasing his  subjects  from  allegiance,  and  of  setting  up  pretenders 
to  his  throna  Whatever,  therefore,  the  faults  of  Frederick's 
character  may  have  been — however  he  may  have  erred  in  some 
of  his  measures  of  resistance  to  the  papal  policy — we  can  hardly 
refuse  him,  in  the  main,  our  sympathy  in  his  contest  with  Borne, 
unless  we  be  prepared  to  admit  a  theory  which  would  make  all 
power,  both  religious  and  secular,  centre  in  the  papacy  alone. 

Frederick  by  his  will  appointed  Conrad,  his  son  by  lolanthe,' 
heir  both  of  the  empire  and  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom,  and* 
directed  that  Manfred,  the  child  of  a  connexion  with  a  daughter 
of  the  Marquis  Lancia,  should  in  Conrad's  absence  be  governor 
of  Sicily  and  Italy.®  Innocent  wrote  to  the  Germans  that, 
although  Herod  was  dead,  Archelaus  his  son  reigned  in  his 
stead.^  He  renewed  the  excommunication  of  Conrad,  and,  not 
content  with  supporting  William  of  Holland  in  his  pretensions 
to  the  crown,  endeavoured  even  to  deprive  Conrad  of  the  heredi- 
tary dukedom  of  Swabia,  by  declaring  that  any  one  was  at  liberty 
to  seize  his  lands.  A  frightful  scene  of  confusion  followed, 
every  one  being  intent  on  his  own  selfish  objects,  with  an  entire 
disregard  of  all  patriotic  feeling.  The  primate,  Christian  of 
]\Ientz,  was  deposed  by  a  legate  for  refusing  to  take  part  in 
the  crusade  against  the  Hohenstaufen,  and  it  was  in  vain  that 
he  appealed  to  those  canons  of  the  church  by  which  ecclesiastics 
were  forbidden  to  fight." 

The  pope  was  bent  on  setting  up  a  rival  to  Conrad  in  the 
southern  kingdom  as  well  as  in  Germany.  After  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  make  use  of  Henry,  the  son  of  Frederick  by  his 
English  wife,  Isabella,  overtures  were  made  to  Charles  of  Anjou, 
brother  of  King  Louis  of  France.  But  at  this  time  the  pope 
was  unpopuliir  >vith  the  French,  who  attributed  in  part  to  his 
imi)lacable  enmity  against  Frederick  the  disasters  which  had 
made  their  king  a  captive  in  the  East.  The  friars  who  were 
commissioned  to  preach  a  crusade  against  Conrad  were  forbidden 

'  Salimb.  17.  xviii.  228)  say  that,  when  eho  was  dying, 

•  Pcrtz,  Leges,  ii  358.      Some  sup-  Froileric-k  married  her  in  order  to  render 

pose  tliat  Bianca  Lancia  was  married  to  Manfred   legitimate ;   and    this    is    the 

Frederick,  although,  from  inequality  of  opinion  of  ^LHuillard-Breliolles.     (Intr. 

birth,  not   acknowledged   as   empress;  184-8).    Cf.   8.  MaUispina,    i.    (Murat. 

others,  that  there  was  no  marriage,  but  viii.>;  Giannone,  iil  211 ;  Bohm.  277-8. 

that   Manfred   was  legitimatised  by  a  There  are  two  letters  from  Manfred  to 

later  act.    ( See  Sismondi.  ii.  253 ;  Ran-  Conrad,  on  their  father's  death,  in  Baluz. 

mcr,  iv.  180-2);   Matthew  Paris  (930)  Miscell.  i.  193.          «  Rayn.  1252.  11. 

uud    Bartholomew   the    Scribe    ^Pcrtz,  "  lluumcr,  iv.  176-9. 
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to  exercise  their  office  in  France,  and  the  queen-mother,  Blundie. 
is  reix>rted  to  have  said  that  those  who  served  the  Pope  in  iv 
ought  to  be  maintained  by  the  pope.*  Charles  of  Anjon,  there- 
fore, wea^  not  as  yet  ready  to  accept  the  offered  crown/  vA 
Innocent  next  applied  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,*  brother  of 
Henry  III.,  a  prince  who  had  won  fame  as  a  crasader  and  m 
reputed  to  be  very  wealthy.  But  Richard  was  not  to  be 
dazzled  by  an  offer  which  he  declared  to  be  much  as  if  the  pope 
were  to  profess  to  give  him  the  moon,  and  to  bid  him  climb  if 
and  get  i)ossession  of  it  for  himself*  The  weak  Henry,  howewi, 
was  captivated  by  the  idea  of  acquiring  a  new  crown  for  te 
family,  and  eagerly  closed  with,  if  he  did  not  even  solicit,  u 
offer  of  tlie  Sicilian  kingdom  for  his  son  Edmund,  then  ouljnitt 
years  old.  lie  gave  the  boy  the  royal  title,  displayed  liim  befae 
the  assembled  parliament  and  elsewhere  as  King  of  Sicily,  lui 
heavy  taxes  on  his  subjects  in  order  to  defray  the  expenseB  of 
the  war  against  Conrad,  borrowed  money  from  his  hrothff 
Itichard  and  from  the  Jews,  and  authorised  the  pope  to  raise  ft 
loan  on  the  security  of  the  English  crown.** 

The  pope,  on  hearing  of  Frederick's  death,  had  resolved  to 
return  to  Italy.  Ho  left  Lyons  on  the  16th  of  April,  1251,  ifl 
company  with  William  of  llolland,  who  had  visited  him  there,* 
and,  after  passing  through  Genoa  and  Milan,  arrived  at  Perugia, 
from  whence,  after  a  stay  of  some  months,  he  removed  to  Assia' 
in  the  spring  of  1252.  The  Romans,  in  somewhat  rude  termi 
reminded  him  that  he  was  po[)o  of  Rome,  not  of  any  provincial 
town;  and  in  consequence  of  a  second  invitation,  even  less 
courteous  than  the  first,  he  returned,  apjmrently  in  the  begiuning 
of  1254,  to  his  own  city.  I^ut,  altbough  he  was  received  ^iik 
honour,  he  found  much  dillieulty  in  appeasing  the  clamours  of 

«  M.  Puria,  827;  Gicsol.  II.  ii.  15G;  a  farewoll  sermon,  and  in  it  is  aaidfc 

Puuli,  iii.  680 ;  Raumer,  iv.  189.  liuve  told  an  audience    in   great  i«rt 

T  liayn.  1253.  3-5.  composed  of  women,  that  whereas  at  ifcc 

*  Rymer,  i.  288.  pope's  arrival  in   their   city   thciv  M 

■  M.   Paris,   778,   850,   892 ;    Annid.  been  three  or  four  brotheld  in  it,  tlitR 

Burton.  338 ;    Trivet,  241 ;    Pauli,   iii.  was  now  only  one ;  but  that  it  ivacM 

G35-6,  G94-5.  from  tlio  ea.-^tem  to  the    western  axt, 

»»  Kymer.   i.    207,    301-2.    304,    &c. ;  M.  Pari*«,  810. 

M.  Paris,  892-3,  890,  940  ;  Anmd.  Bur-  '»  »Iiit.  M.>iloct.  505  ;  Nic.  de  Cuibiix 

ton.   339.   349;   Raumer,    iv.    18l>-190;  38;    Biirthol.   Scriba,  2'>!),  230-   Rs«. 

Pttuli,  iii.  G95-6,  099,711.    In  one  letter  1251.  30;  1252.   1.     For  the  date6,fi« 

the  p<)i)e  tells  the  king  that,  unless  he  Mansi   in  Rayn.  ii.   446;   Kaumer,  iv. 

keef>  from  all  needless  expenses,  even  in  179.    During  liis  reBidence  at  Aa^isi.  fe 

matters  of  piety,  he  will  not  believe  liira  coiiseomted  the  church  of  St.  Francis** 

to  be  efirnest  in   tlio  aiiUir.     Rpn.   1.  May  25,   1253,  and    viaiteil   St.  Cl»n 

302.  l>oforo    her     death     on     the    11th    ^ 

«  A  eardimd  was  employed  t/>  preach  August.     B«ilimer,  3(U-2. 
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liis  people,  who  demanded  compensation  for  the  losses  which 
they  had  sustained  through  the  long  absence  of  their  sovereign 
pastor.* 

Conrad  in  the  meantime  crossed  the  Alps,  and  made  his  way  by 
the  Adriatic  to  Siponto/  where  he  was  received  by  Man-  ^  ^^  1251. 
fred.    It  was  in  vain  that  he  ofiFered  to  make  peace  with    Jan-  8, 

1252 

the  church  by  giving  up  to  it  all  that  it  had  ever  pos- 
sessed, and  that  he  attempted  to  clear  himself  from  the  charges 
which  the  pope  accumulated  in  reckless  profusion  against  him.^ 
His  arms,  however,  had  considerable  success,  and  after  a  siege  of 
four  months  he  was  able  to  reduce  the  city  of  Naples,    Oct.  10, 
where  he  treated  his  vanquished  enemies  with  a  se-    ^^^^• 
verity  which  recalled  the  memory  of  his  father  and  of  his  grand- 
father.**   But  his  career  was  cut  short  by  death  at  the  age  of 
twenty-six  on  the  20th  of  May,  1254 ;  and,  as  the  papal  party 
ascribed  the  death  of  his  brother  Henry,  in  the  preceding  year, 
to  Conrad,  and  that  of  Conrad  to  Manfred,  so  the  opposite  party 
attributed  both  to  the  machinations  of  the  pope.* 

Conrad  left  no  other  child  than  a  boy  of  two  years  old,  who 
bore  his  father's  name,  but  is  more  commonly  known  by  the  dimi- 
nutive Conradin.  The  guardianship  of  the  young  prince  had 
been  given  to  Berthold,  Marquis  of  Hohenburg ;  but  Berthold 
soon  found  himself  in  such  difficulties  that  ho  was  fain  to  request 
the  assistance  of  Manfred,  wlio  reluctantly  accepted  the  regency.^ 
On  hearing  of  tliis,  the  pope  denounced  both  Berthold  and 
Manfred ;  he  declared  the  Sicilian  kingdom  to  have  lapsed  to 
the  Roman  church,  and  would  not  allow  Ccmradin  any  other 
titles  than  the  dukedom  of  Swabia  and  the  shadowy  royalty 
of  Jerusalem."*  After  a  time,  Manfred  appeared  to  have  made  a 
somewhat  more  favourable  impression;  he  was  released  from 
his  excommunication,  was  allowed  to  hold  the  pope's  bridle  as 
he  crossed  the  Garigliano,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
Apulian  territory,  and  Innocent,  notwithstanding  his  own  en- 
gagements to  England,  gave  him  the  principality  of  Taranto, 

•  M.  Paris,  879,  880;  Ruumer,  iv.  (Murat.  viii.);  Chron.  Lanercnet.,  p.  GO ; 
199.  Barth.  do  Neooastro,  1  'ib.  xiii.) ;  Ruu- 

f  Bohm.  272.    See  letters  from  him  raer,  iv.  196.    It  seems,  however,  to  bo 

in  Pet.  do  Vineis,  Epp.  iii.  77-80,  129,  true  that  Conrad  had  conceived  a  jea- 

130,  &c.;  Sismondi,  ii.  252;  Kaumer,  iv.  lousy  of  Manfred,  and  that  ihh  was 

188.  fostered  by  designing  people.     Nic.  do 

K  Raumer,  iv.  188-9,  194-6.    See  M.  Jamsilla,  ap.  Murat.  viii.  505 ;  Raumer, 

Pnritf,  893,  and  Additamenta,  192.  iv.  191. 

»•  Spinelli  ap.  Murat.  vii.  1070-2 ;  Nic.  ^  N.  de  Jamsilla,  507-8  ;  Raumer,  iv. 

de  Curbio,  31.  197  200. 

•  See  M.  Paris,  893;  Bnrthol.  Scriba,  «  Rayn.  1254.  52,  56;  Sism.,  R.  I.,  il 
in  Portz,  xviii.  230 ;  S.  Malaspina,  c.  4  258 ;  Milman,  iv.  350. 
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and  appointed  him  lieutenant  over  some  part  of  the  kingdom." 
lint  soon  after  this  a  nobleman  named  Borello,  who  liad  always 
been  troublesome  and  insolent  to  Alunfred,  was  slain  through 
mistake  by  the  prince's  soldiers,  and  Manfred  felt  himself  in  the 
greatest  danger,  as  being  held  accountable  for  the  act®  He 
offered  to  undergo  an  investigation  before  the  pope,  on  condition 
of  receiving  a  safe  conduct;  but  no  satisfactory  answer  wjis 
returned.  Berthold,  whether  from  faithlessness  or  from  timidity, 
had  turned  against  him,  and  ]\Ianfred'8  condition  appeared  to  be 
desperate  if  lie  remained  within  reach  of  his  enemies.  He  there- 
foie  resolved  to  save  himself  by  flight,  and,  after  many  adven- 
tures and  dangers,  he  reached  Luceria,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
Saracens  ^  and  Germans.  By  these  adherents  of  his  family  he 
was  received  with  enthusiasm;  the  treasures  which  his  pre- 
decessors had  laid  up  within  the  strong  fortress  supplied  him 
with  money,  and  he  soon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  cope 
with  and  to  overthrow  the  forces  of  Berthold  and  the  pope.* 
Innocent  continued  his  progress  towards  the  south,  meeting 
with  a  welcome  from  the  people,  who  were  tired  of 

A  D   1254  *       *      ' 

Saracen  and  German  rule,'  until  on  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber he  entered  Naples.  Thus  far  his  policy  had  been  almost 
everywhere  triumphant ;  but  the  tidings  of  Manfred's  victory  at 
Foggia,  on  the  2nd  of  December,  proved  fatal  to  him,  and  five 
days  after  that  battle  he  died."  Wo  are  told  by  a  Guelfic  chroni- 
cler that  on  his  death-bed  ho  often  repeated  tlie  penitential 
words,  **Thou,  Lord,  with  rebukes  hast  chastened  man  for  sin."' 
A  story  of  different  character  is  told  by  Matthew  Paris — ^that, 
as  the  pope  lay  on  his  deathbed,  surrounded  by  his  weeping 
relations,  he  roused  himself  to  rebuke  them  by  asking,  •*  Why  do 
you  cry,  wretches  ?    Have  I  not  made  you  all  rich  ?"** 

At  Kome,  the  pope  had  not  been  able  to  estabb'sh  his  temporal 
government.    In  1252,  the  citizens  chose  as  their  senator  for 

»  N.  do  Jiimsilla,  512 ;  Bartliol.  Scriba,  77  (Ps.  xxTiii.  12,  Vulg.). 
2.-W;   Kaumcr.  iv.  201-2;   Giogorov.  v.        «  897.      The  GliibeUine    MvtiiM  of 

295-G.  Monza  says,  after  rolatinff  the  ezoonunii- 

0  N.  (Ic  Jumsilla,  514  ;  Miit.  Mckloi-t.  nicaitions  of  Freileriuk,  Enzio,  and  tin 
507  ;  Ikithol.  Bcriba,  232 ;  Kuumcr,  iv.  Marquis  Laiicia,  tliat  at  the  mme  tiind 
204-5.  the  poi)e  enriched  bis  broUieni  nnd  im- 

V  See  IIuill.-Bi6h.  Introd.  881,  scqq.  pbewtf,  *«maxlinis  theaauria  ot  fortiMsiiBif 

1  N.  do  Jumisilla,  515,  528.  581,  534;  dignitatibus  de  thesauio  ecvlGaw  ct 
8.  Malaspina,  i.  5:  Mut.  Modoct.  507;  prielutorum"  ^489;.  Bartholomew  the 
Sismoiuli,  K.  I.,  ii.  205 ;  Raumer,  iv.  207-  Scril>o  pniiacs  bim  highly  234).  Mst* 
218.           r  ^piiielli,  1078;  Giann.iii.  234.  tbow  Paris  relates  a  terrible  vifioD  in 

>  Ruiiincr.  iv.  214 ;  l$<'ibni.  804.  which  luuocent  appeared  to  Alemidrr 

*  Annal.   raniiciid.   up.   Portz,   xviii.     LV.     1)04. 
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three  years  a  Bolognese  nobleman*  named  Brancaleone  degli 
Andol6,  who  by  his  severe  justice  and  by  the  vigour  which  he 
showed  in  demolishing  the  strongholds  of  the  nobles  within  the 
city,  reduced  it  to  quietness  and  order.*  But  his  impartiality 
and  strictness  gave  oflFence  to  the  great  families,  by  whom  he 
was  seized  and  imprisoned  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  he  had  stipulated  that  his  office  should  last ;  and  he  owed 
his  life  to  the  foresight  with  which  he  had  required,  before 
accepting  the  senatorship,  that  thirty  noble  Boman  youth  should 
be  delivered  to  the  Bolognese  as  hostages.  On  his  arrest,  his 
\vife  hurried  to  Bologna,  where  the  hostages  were  imprisoned  by 
way  of  retaliation  ;  and  when  the  pope  interdicted  Bologna,  the 
citizens,  instead  of  surrendering  the  hostages,  replied  by  im- 
prisoning two  of  his  near  relations.^  After  a  time  Brancaleone 
was  released,  and  recalled  to  Rome,  where  he  resumed  the  stern 
policy  of  his  earlier  days.*  It  seemed  as  if  the  Boman  republic 
were  restored  in  its  independence  ;•  Brancaleone  entered  into 
friendly  relations  with  Manfred,  and  his  strong  remonstrances 
compelled  Innocent's  successor,  Alexander,  who  had  retired  to 
Anagni,  to  return  to  the  capital.**  A  second  overthrow  of  Bran- 
caleone was  followed  by  a  second  restoration ;°  and  on  his  death, 
in  1258,  of  an  illness  caught  at  the  siege  of  Corneto,  the  Komans 
showed  their  veneration  for  him  by  enclosing  his  head  in  a  pre- 
cious vase,  which  was  placed  on  the  top  of  a  column,  and  by 
electing  one  of  his  kinsmen  in  his  room.** 

II.  Henry  III.  of  England  had  been  left  by  his  father  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  pope  and  the  Roman  church ;  ®  and  in  his 
early  years  the  legate,  Gnalo,  although  not  unmindful  of  his  own 
interest,'  discharged  this  office  well  until,  in  1218,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Pandulf,  then  bishop  of  Norwich.'    But  the  kingdom 

«  M.rttria,860:  Gibbon,  vi.  345.   For  «>  M.  Paris.  980;  Gibbon,  vi.  346. 

a  full  account  of  the  office,  see  Gregorov.  •  Honor.  IV.,  ap.  Bouq.  xix.  G24. 

V.  279.  '  As  to  tho  treasurc^i  which  he  carried 

y  M.   Paris,  922 ;    W.    Nangis,    ap.  off    from   Knglan<I,    see    B.  Hovuden, 

Bouq.  XX.  390.  contin.,  in  Bouq.  xviii.  183;  Trivet.  203. 

»  M.  Paris,  930,  970-2.     Ho  is  said  to  It  is  to  hira  that  Vereelli,  his  native 

liavo  pulled  down  about  140  towers  in  place,  is  indebted  for  its  English  MSS., 

all   (975).      Gregorovius    reckons  that  and  for  its  English-looking  church  of  St. 

there  were  at  least  300  in  Rome.    v.  317.  Andrew.     Pauli,  iii.  512.     See  below,  c. 

•  Sismondi,  R.I.,  ii.  273.  VllUsect.  iii. 

b  M.  Paris,  960,  972.  *  Hoved.  contin.  182  :  Raynald.  1217. 

«  lb.    959.       Gregorovius,    however,  67,  aeqq. ;    Pauli,  iii.  492-4,  511.     See 

says  that  he  was  only  once  put  down,  the  letters  of  Honorius,  Bouq.  xix.  616, 

while  another  writer  makes  three  buch  623-G35,  708-9. 
revolutions,     v.  319. 
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was  to  pay  dearly  for  the  benefits  which  the  {lapacy  had  ooit 
forred  oii  its  sovereign.  The  exactions  of  Rome  in  tliis  age  rw 
far  beyond  aitything  that  had  before  been  known,  and  Engkn-J 
was  the  country  on  which  they  ky  heaviest.  In  addition  to  th 
Peter's  pence  of  former  times,  and  to  the  tribute  promised  I] 
the  late  king,  demands  of  money  to  a  large  amount  were  «» 
tinually  made  under  pretence  of  crusades;  and  monks  ivl 
clergy  joined  with  the  laity  in  complaining  that  the  sums  tto 
wrung  from  them  were  often  spent,  not  on  any  attempt  to  delirw 
the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidels,  but  in  the  quarrels  of  jKpa 
with  Christian  princes  at  home.**  The  system  of  j)rovi8ioK' 
was  carried  to  a  great  length  by  Gregory  IX.,  and  still  furtLa 
by  Innocent  IV.  It  was  complained  by  the  English  tliat  ik 
benefices  i)osset?sed  by  foreigners  amounted  to  70,000  marks  yeail; 
— more  than  thrice  the  revenue  of  the  crown  ;'^  and  that  these 
foreign  incumbents  performed  no  duties  of  residence,  hospitality; 
or  pastoral  care."*  The  legates  and  other  emissaries  of  the  pop 
very  commonly  added  to  the  dislike  which  necessarily  attached 
to  their  oflice  by  their  arrogance,  ostentation,  and  personal 
rapacity;"  and  the  people  were  fleeced  yet  more  through  the 
arts  of  the  Caursins,  or  money-lenders,  who,  although  theii 
trade  was  in  direct  dofiauce  of  the  church's  canons,  now  settled 
in  England  luidor  the  title  of  **  papal  merchants."'^ 

The  l]nglish  were  not  passive  under  these  oppressions,  whid 
produced  a  gein.Tal  disaftoction  to  the  papacy.^  The  deijj 
and  the  national  parliamt^its  often  remonstrated ;  *>  an  Englbh 
deputation,  as  we  have  seen,  presented  a  representation  of  griev- 
ances to  Innocent  at  the  council  of  Lyons;''  and  in  the  following 
year  the  bishops  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  sent  him  an 

»»  M.  Paris,  43:$.  :»r.3,  012-5;    Pauli.  Aimnl.  Theokcsb.  94. 

iii.  523-4,  5;W,  (170-7 ;  (Jollitr,  ov.  ll»l-2.  »  See   as  t<>   Otho   (wbo  was  by  ae 

8eo  the  ivmondtraiice  of  tliu  clirgy,  in  means  the  worst  of  liis  class;,  M.  lVa» 

M.  Puns.  535.  440,  4t3  :  Hwk.  iii.  187.  boiiq. 

♦•LI  rol8norapo9t.iIoneiHMi><nt  altrpmoTit  °  ^^'  l*"ris,   805.      For   those  HSUKHi 

lioa  cuintMj.  rtu  cl.ie  .<.|nit  lur  or  e  lur  ainmt,"  St  C  Dacftn|jJO,    8.  V.     Ctiorctui  ;     Munt* 

kc—rolUical  i>ony$,  tni.  \VnK»»t  O--""*!.  Antiq.   ItaL    Dissert.   xvi. ;     Fuller,  i. 

Soc.),  43.  :j:>()-2.    The  name  of  Caursini  was  iwU' 

•  Bt-o  p.  220.  derivo<i  from  Cahors  (Munit.  890);  but 

•»  M.  Paris,  859.  snys  Fuller,    "s<*iiie    will    huTe    tlien 

"  lb.  438.     A  dean  of  Lincoln  was  calleil  (ftuisi  caum  Uraini^  ^o  bettrUhami 

obliged  to  go  to  Konio  and  answer  for  cruel  in  their  oiusf^s ;  othcra,  quati  Cur- 

having  8uninione<l  a  eanlinal  who  held  rasim\  from  scmphig  all  tngt'tber." 

a  oanonry  of  Lincoln  to  attend  a  chapti-r  p  lb.  515,  719. 

(Annul.  Dunsttip.,  A.i).  1228,  p.  109;.    In  "^  E.tj.    M.  Pur.    442,    659.  698-TOlt 

1234,  (iregory  IX.,  iKiing  on  Ixul  tenns  720;  Ann.  Hurton.  277;  Collier, ii.  4^0; 

with  tlio  Roiuans,  deprived  all  Roman  Pauli,  iii.  091. 

clerks    of    their    Enghsh    prrjfenjienUj.  '  P.  114. 
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entreaty  that  he  would  abstain  from  continuing  a  system  whicli 
the  English  declared  to  be  more  intolerable  than  death  itself.* 
Sometimes  the  resistance  took  a  more  violent  form.  Messen- 
gers from  the  pope  were  beaten  or  killed ;  foreign  ecclesiastics 
were  attacked  when  travelling,  or  their  houses  and  granaries  were 
Ret  on  fire ;  and  such  deeds  were  traced  to  an  association  formed 
for  the  purpose,  whose  proceedings  were  supposed  to  be  even 
connived  at  by  persons  in  authority/  The  chief  of  this  associa- 
tion, who  styled  himself  William  Wither,  on  finding  himsalf 
hardly  pressed,  avowed  himself  to  the  king  as  Eobert  of  Twenge, 
a  Yorkshire  knight.  He  was  sent  by  Henry  to  Rome,  with  a 
representation  of  the  church's  complaints,^  but  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  with  the  redress  of  his  own  especial  grievance, 
the  invasion  of  a  parish  in  his  gift  by  a  papal  nominee.* 

The  king  sometimes  took  part  with  his  subjects  in  resisting  the 
oppressions  from  which  they  suffered  ;^  more  commonly  he  stood 
helpless  between  the  two  parties,  or  weakly  succumbed  to  the 
fear  of  Rome.  The  popes  were  indifferent  to  all  the  misgovem- 
ment  of  England,  whetlier  in  church  or  in  state,  provided  that 
they  could  extort  money  from  the  people. 

The  old  evil  of  long  vacancies  in  sees  was  unabated,  and  the 
contests  as  to  the  appointment  of  prelates  were  frequently  re- 
newed. Royal  nomination  clashed  with  capitular  election,  and 
both  were  in  many  cases  forced  to  give  way  to  the  papal  despotism 
which  conferred  the  disputed  see  on  a  nominee  of  its  own.  Thus, 
when  the  primacy  of  Canterbury  was  vacant  in  1231,  Gregory 
IX.  set  aside  three  persons  who  had  been  elected  to  it  in  suc- 
cession, and  at  last  desired  the  Canterbury  monks  who  had  been 
sent  to  him  as  representatives  of  their  brethren,  to  elect  Edmund 
Ilieh,  treasurer  of  Sarum.*  The  archbishop  thus  appointed  was 
an  honest  and  single-minded  man,  greatly  revered  for  his  sanctity 
and  learning;*  but  he  soon  found  himself  involved  in  troubles 

•  Wilkins.  i.  694.  hea<ling  gives  the   reverse  of  the  real 

*  Greg.  IX.,  in  Ryracr,  i.  204  f  a.d.  meaning  of  the  letter) ;  Cf.  Innoo.  IV., 
1*2.32);  Wendov.  iv.  240,  263;  Ruyn.  in  Rymer,  i.  256.  "  Robertus  do  Theweng, 
123*2.  28;  Pauli.  iii.  501.  It  is  said  that  mih?s,'  appears  as  an  envoy  from  Soot- 
tln'v  produof'd  letters  from  the  grand  land  to  Alexander  IV.,  in  1277.  Theiner, 
insficiar,    Hubert    de    Burgh.      Annal.  Monum.  77. 

'Dunstapl.  129-130.  y  E.g.    Annal.   Dunst.    169-170,   a.d. 

"  Annal.  Dunstapl.  129.  1246. 

«  Wendov.  iv.  240-1 ;  M.  Paris,  513.  '  R.  Wendov.  iv.  267. 

Matthew  sarcastically  remarks  on  Ro-  •  See,  in  addition  to  Dean  Hook's  Lives, 

l)<^rt'8  snccens,  that  it  was  only  ecclesias-  vol.  iii ,  the  Life  of  him  by  Bertram  of 

tics  and  unwarlike  monks  whose  patron-  Pontigny,  in  Martene,  Thes.  iii.,  where 

npje  was  invaded  (514).    Greg,  ix.,  Ep.  are  many  other  pieces  relating  to  him. 

IH,  in  Mansi,  xxiii.  (where  the  editor's  "De  corporis  sen  capitis  non  curabat 
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with  tho  court,  with  the  legate,  who  overruled  his  sentences, vith 
the  monks  of  his  own  cathedral,  and  with  those  of  Rochester, 
which  rendered  his  position  intolerable.  He  therefore  rwolwJ 
to  carry  his  difficulties  to  the  pope ;  but  Gregory,  although  be 
heard  him  favourably,  was  afraid  to  give  him  any  sabstantiil 
aid,  and  Edmund,  finding  on  his  return  to  England  that  la 
opponents  were  too  strong  for  him,  withdrew  to  Pontigny,  whm 
liis  predecessors  Thomas  Becket  and  Stephen  Langton  W 
formerly  found  a  refuge.**  After  his  death,  which  took  pli« 
in  1240,  the  pope  was  requested  to  canonise  him  <■ 
account  of  his  sanctity,  and  many  miracles  were  alleged 
in  support  of  the  petition.  Some  delay  was  occasioned  hy  tbe 
influence  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  archbishop  duriiigUi 
lifetime ;  but  he  was  enrolled  in  the  catalogue  of  saints  \tj 
Innocent  IV.  in  124(5.*' 

The  successor  of  Edmund,  chosen  by  the  monks  in  accQrdaiiee 
with  the  king's  wishes,  was  Boniface,  a  young  prince  of  SaTOf 
and  imcle  of  the  queen.*  Boniface,  finding  his  church  in  debt, 
made  this  a  pretext  for  spending  the  first  six  years  of  his  archi- 
episcopate  abroad,  impoverishing  his  see  while  he  enriched  him- 
self by  cutting  down  the  woods  on  the  estates,  and,  although  the 
pope  allowed  him  to  add  to  tlie  primacy  of  England  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  bishoprick  of  Valence,  devoting  himself  cliiefly  to 
warlike  occupations.®  When  he  reappeared  in  England,  his  arro- 
gance, assumption,  and  violent  tcmi)er,  which  were  espedallj 
displayed  in  a  visitation  of  his  province,^  produced  a  genenJ 
feeling  of  indignation  ;  and  at  length,  after  having  gathered  dl 

Invftrro,  Balis  esse  arbitmns  si   incssct  (Annal.  Burton.  ^27.)     Trivet  sars  ib£ 

iimnditioH  c<)r«U  8110."   Cf.  M.  Parii»,628:  St.  KdmuiuVs    niimculoos    powo'r  iw 

Chron.Ijancrc«>ht.,  A.I >.  1228, 1242.  Thorc  shown   *•  prajcipuc  in    resusritjitioin:  i!>- 

is  a  late  Frc^noh  Life,  by  M.  Masbe,  wliich  funtium     oppresdonmi  *'      (22y\      Ne 

I  have  not  Me<'n.  Frenchwoman,  "quae   pins  cjeleria  s^v^ 

»»  ViUw  ap.  Mart.  Tliod.  iii.  1S13;  M.  dcre  Solent  vitio  onrnLs"  wiuj  allowtd  w 

Paris,  4<)8,  527,  5:^2-3 ;  Annnl.  Waverl.  approach  his  shrine  except  in  c<»nipBDT 

1238;  Hook,  iii.  207-0,  215.     Kdnnind  with  an  Englishwoman.     Chron,  Laikrr. 

onlered,  and  Gnrgory    IX.    confimw.-d  j>.  50. 

tho  order,  that  no  Huirmgau  of  Canter-        •*  "Plusgcnereqnam  seientiacoroiscw. 

bury  should  be  consecrated  except  in  the  plus  nmiis  niartialibus  qnam  S|aritiia^i* 

cathedral.     (Raynald.  123S.  40.;     This  bus  H)rniidabilis."     M.  Paris,  IU>1. 
mlo   id  still   in   force,  except  that  by         *  M.  Paris.  G53 ;  Citxi win,  j>2-3 ;  Paril 

later  arrangements  the  privlKge  of  the  iii.   G5D ;   Collier,   ii.   52:-i.     A  view  rf 

catliHlral  may  be  commuted  for  "one  Ik>niface  fi*om  another   jwint,  and  fer 

decent  cope,"  and  the  coi>e  for  a  fee  of  more  favourable,  is  f^iven  in  the  Chrwiiftr 

twi-nty  si lil lings.  of  S^ivoy,  *  Monura.  Hibt.  Patriae,'  ii.  140- 

•=  fc>(;e  M.  Paris,  620,  031,  003,  718;  8.     Dean  Hook,  too,  is  more  favourable 

Wilkhis,  i.  Ol>4.     For  FMmund's  transla-  to  him. 

tion,  see  M.  Par.  732-3,  and  a  curious        '  See  M.  Paris,  780-1 ;  Hook,  iii.  S56L 

story  OS  to  the  B(r(|uel,  778.     In   1254  seqq. 
Henry  III.  visited  his  shrine  at  Pontigny. 
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the  money  that  he  could  collect  by  dilapidating  his  see  and 
exhausting  its  tenants,  he  withdrew  to  his  native  country,  where 
the  revenues  of  the  English  primacy  were  spent  in  maintain- 
ing the  political  interests  of  his  family.* 

Among  the  English  prelates  of  this  time,  Kobert  Grossetete 
was  especially  distinguished  both  for  hia  learning  and  for  his 
pastoral  labours.  Grossetete  was  born  in  SuflFolk  about  the  year 
1175,^  and,  after  having  studied  at  Oxford  and  Paris,  became 
bishop  of  Lincoln  in  1235.*  His  acquaintance  with  the  ancient 
tongues  is  said  to  have  included  not  only  Greek  (which  he 
studied  under  a  native  Greek  named  Nicolas),'^  but  Hebrew  ;"* 
and,  as  in  other  cases,  his  learning  drew  on  him  from  some  of 
his  contemporaries  the  suspicion  of  magic."  As  bishop,  Grosse- 
tete displayed  an  indefatigable  activity,  with  an  earnest  and 
somewhat  intolerant  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  his  own  flock 
and  of  the  church  at  large.®  In  him  the  new  orders  found  a 
hearty  patron ;  he  employed  them  in  his  vast  diocese,  as  instru- 
ments for  reaching  those  classes  which  were  neglected  by  the 
secular  clergy ;  and  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  chancellor,  his  favour  encouraged  them  as  teachers.^  Yet 
the  especial  principle  of  these  brders  was  not  unreservedly 
approved  by  him ;  for  we  are  told  that,  after  having  cried  up 
mendicancy  as  the  highest  step  of  the  ladder  which  leads  to 
heaven,  he  added  privately  that  there  is  one  step  yet  higher — 
to  live  by  the  labour  of  one's  own  hands.^  And  it  is  said 
that  in  his  last  days  he  strongly  reprobated  the  change  by  which 
the  friars,  instead  of  being  censors  of  the  great,  had  become  their 
flatterers.' 

Among  the  evils  against   which  Grossetete   struggled  were 

c  M.   Paris,  653,  910,  936;  Godwin,  styles  him  "religiosorum  fatigator  indo- 

93-6;  Pauli.  iii.  659;  Milinan,  iv.  389.  fessus"  (772).     "Domini  Papro  ct  regis 

-   •»  Life,  by  Peggo,    Loud.   1793,  pp.  rodargutor  manifestus,  prajlutorum  eor- 

8,  302.  reptor,  monncliorum    corrector,  presby- 

*  Wendov.  iv.  325.  terorura  director,  clcricorum  instructor, 

^  R.  Bacon,  Minor  Works,  ed.  Brewer  scholarium  sustcntator,  populi  prrodica- 

/Cliron.   and    Mem.)    91,   434;   Pegge,  tor,    incontinentium    persecutor,    scrip- 

11,162.  turarum     sedulus    perscrutator    diver- 

"  Pegge,   12.    Salirabeno  styles  him  sarura,    Romanorum    malleus    et   C5on- 

**  nnum  de  majoribus  clericis  de  mundo  "  ti'mptor  "  (876).     Cf.  880. 

(119),  and  Roger  Bacon  (oertainly  no  in-  p  See  Pegge,  24-5, 144-7;  Grosset^te's 

discriminating  eulogist)  always  speaks  of  Epistles,  ed.  Luard  (Chron.  and  Mem.) 

him  with  profound  respect.    See  below,  xxi.  xxvi.  61,  71,  122,  180,  &c. 

c.  viii.  sect.  iv.  *»  Th.  de  Eccleston,  in  *Monumenta 

°  Pi  gge,  18-9 ;  Append,  iv.  Franciscana,'  69  (Chron.  and  Mem.). 

"  See  »L  Paris,  815.  '•Bed  hsBC  '  M.Paris, 874.  Thisisfromadeath- 
omnia  fecisso  creditur  ut  subjectos,  de  bed  speech,  in  which  the  bishop  is  re- 
quorum  animabus  habet  respondere,  a  presented  as  inveighing  against  the  evils 
peccatia  cocrceret."  Elsewhere,  Matthew  of  the  time. 
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the  rapacity  of  the  Roman  court,  the  abuse  of  indulgences,  the 
bestowal  of  ]uitronage  on  unfit  and  undeserving  pcrgons,' the  em- 
jdoyment  of  eccloHiastics  in  secular  business,^  tlie  subjection  of 
tlie  clergy  to  secular  tribunals"  (for  as  to  this  he  held  the  views 
of  Bccket),  the  admission  of  persons  who  were  not  priests  to 
benefices/  the  marriage  and  concubinage  of  the  clergy.*  He 
remonstrated  very  strongly  against  the  presentation  of  one  of 
the  pope's  near  relations,  a  boy  who  knew  nothing  of  English, 
to  a  canonry  of  Lincoln  ;  *'  and  when  Archbishop  Boniface  had 
insisted  on  testing  the  fitness  of  Robert  dc  Passelewe,  a  favourite 
of  the  king,  whom  the  chapter  of  Chichester  had  been  pe^ 
suaded  to  elect  as  bishop,  Grossetete  undertook  the  part  of 
examiner,  and  set  him  tiside  on  the  ground  of  ignorance."  That 
a  man  so  impetuous  and  even  imprudent,  so  zealous,  active, 
fearless  and  unsparing,  should  have  made  many  enemies,  was 
natural.*  He  was  deeply  involved  in  quarrels  with  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  his  cathedral,  who  questioned  Ids  right  of  visita- 
tion ;  ^  with  monks  and  clergy,  with  Templars  and  Hospitallers,' 
with  some  of  the  laity,  whose  morals  he  searched  into  with  a 
scrutiny  which  Matthew  Paris  censures  as  inexpedient,  aud 
which  was  checked  by  a  prohibition  from  the  king.*  In  political 
affairs,  he  allied  himself  with  the  party  opposed  to  the  foreign 
influence  which  prevailed  at  court ;  he  was  tutor  to  the  sons  of 
»Simon  de  lEontfort,  and  is  said  to  have  counselled  the  earl  that 
the  English  church  could  n<jt  be  saved  except  by  the  material 
sword.®  By  his  opposition  to  the  pope,  he  excited  the  strong 
dislike  of  Innocent,  who  treated  hin\  with  sbght  on  bis  going  to 
Lyons  in  Ti.lO,'  and,  although  miracles  were  reported  in  con- 
Oct.  9.  nexion  with  the  bishop's  death,'  is  said  to  have  intended 
^-^■^-  that  Ills  body  should  b(?  cast  out  of  the  cathedral  in 

»  Ei)p.  r>l,  102, 154.  241.  27a,  &c. ;  M         •  RiBhanpor,  36  (Cliron.  and  Mem-I. 
Paris,  874.  '  M.   Paris.    773.    See    in  Browne'^ 


iCpp.  72. 124,  &e.  *  Foaciculus,'  it.  250,  scqq.,  a  semioii  of 

Kpi).  214  ;  Pcgge.  50.  whicli  ho  diutributvd  copies  among  the 

M.  Pari**,  83:{.        *  Epp.  p.  157.         ix>i)c  and  canlioAls  at  Lyons.    It  if  in 


y  Epp.  187;  Pejrgc.  295.    The  pope's  ntrtrng  reproof  of  the  papal  otiurt.   Among 

li^tter  for  this  is  headed  in  the  liurton  other  things,  he  sayB  tliat  the  EngUA 

Annals — **  Litera  pupalis.  Deo  odihiIi.-s  et  hhimod  the  curia  forallowing  Ardibubop 

l.onjinibiis.*  43(>-8.  Boniface  to  take  a   joar'a    income  uf 

«  M.   PariH,  052,  <J50.      Si'u   Pepgc;,  bishopricks    which    feU  vacaot  in  kii 

i  10.  province  (257  .    In  the  same  volome  ue 

•  '*  Quietis  neyciiid,  ninltirf  adversans  other  sermons,  all  in  favour  of  lefonn, 

quuniphiiinii.-que  ei  adverrtaiitibus.  Is-  witli  a  large  collection  of  letten. 

uiaeli  consiniiliH."    M.  Paris,  088.  p  M.  Paris,  87C.    The  LAncrcoflt  chio* 

»'  Liianl,  xxiii..  xli.,  241).  seqq. ;  335 ;  nicler  and  Knigliton  (in  Twyad.  2436L)i 

Ep.  127;  iVgi,'!',  2."».  wlio  is  followed  by  Pcgge  ^97,  211), 

c  M.  Puri^,  773.            "^  lb.  71().  arc  wrong  in  saying  that   he  died  a- 
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whicli  it  was  buried.  But  the  bishop  appeared  to  him  by  night, 
arrayed  in  full  pontificals,  and,  driving  his  pastoral  staff  into  the 
pope's  side,  so  that  he  cried  out  for  pain,  declared  himself  to  be 
exempt  from  his  power.  And  after  that  terrible  vision,  it  is 
added.  Innocent  never,  was  well  again.** 

Yet  Grossetete,  notwithstanding  his  violent  collisions  with  the 
papacy,  was  not  a  reformer  in  the  sense  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  adhered  to  the  strictest  orthodoxy  of  his  time ;  *  his  views  of 
zeformation  extended  only  to  the  discipline  and  administration 
of  the  church ;  and,  while  he  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  an 
individual  pope  as  antichrist  on  account  of  his  blamable 
actions,  ^  he  very  strongly  held  a  high  view  of  the  papacy,  from 
which  and  through  which  he  considered  that  all  bishops  must 
derive  their  commission  and  their  spiritual  power.™ 

in.  Although  the  Lateran  council  had  decided  against  the 
counts  of  Toulouse,"  the  younger  Raymond  was  determined  to 
regain,  if  possible,  the  territories  of  which  his  father  had  been 
deprived.     On  returning  from  the  council,  he  was  received  with 
.great  enthusiasm  at  Avignon.®    A  general  abhorrence  had  been 
, excited  by  the  severities  of   the   crusaders;    nobles,   knights, 
soldiers,  flocked  to  his  standard ;  even  Marseilles,  which  had 
never  acknowledged  the  lordship  of  his  family,  now  offered  him 
its  keys.**    It  was  in  vain  that  pope  Ilonorius  endeavoured  to 
.discountenance  the  enterprise  ;'^  war  was  again  commenced,  and 
"Raymond  gained  some  successes,  even  against  Simon  de  Montfort 
iiimselfl     Simon,  although  hardly  pressed,  resolved  to  attempt 
.the  capture  of  Toulouse  before  abandoning  the  country ;'  and, 
>fter  having  for  some  time  besieged  it,  he  reduced  the  inhabi- 
tants to  sue  for  mercy,  wliich  his  brother  Guy  and  others  ad- 

oommunicate.    See  CoUler,  ii.  536 ;  Lu-  rect,  but  is  not  Fox. 

:  ard,  Ixxxl.  >  See  Browne.  Faficic.  ii.  245. 

*  M.   Paris,  885.     (Cf.  Knighton,  in  "^  M.  Paris.  875. 

BTwysdcn.  2436.)    The  address  "Seni-  "  E.g.   Epp.    304-5.    867,    389-390. 

.  balde.  papa  miscrrime,"  appears  in  Fox  Raynaldus  is  strongly  against  Grossetete 

M  a  remarkable  specimen  or  free  transia-  on  uct-ount  of   his    opposition    to  the 

tlon — "O  thou  scurvio,  Ittzie,  old,  bald,  papacy  (1253.  43).     An   attempt   was 

rlousie.  wretched,  doting  pope"  (i.  422,  made  to  get  him  canonised  by  Clement 

6  ed.  1632.)    "  We  cannot  doubt,"   says  V. ;  but  his  language  against  Rome  was 

Dr.  Maitiand,  "  that  he  got  the  words  too  strong  to  allow  of  this.    Collier,  ii. 

loW,  bold,,  from   Seni5aW«- which  is  a  535.                                     »  P.  362. 

mistake    for    •  Smibalde,*    the    pope's  •  Troubadour,  268. 

baptismal  name."     (Brit.  Magazine,  xi.  p  Anon.  Lang.  32 ;   P.  Sam.   83-4 ; 

625.)    In  the  kst  edition  this  becomes  Martin,  iv.  100  1. 

••  Sinibald,  thou  most  wretched  pope  1  '*  «»  See  his  letters  in  Bouq.  xix.  64.3, 

(ii.  533) — which  is  certainly  more  cor-  seqq.           '  Troub.  350. 
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vised  him  to  grant'  The  bishop,  Fulk,  entered  the  city,  and  pff> 
suaded  the  people  to  go  out  to  the  besieger's  camp  in  the  hope  rf 
appeasing  his  anger ;  but  one  party  after  another,  as  they  leicy 
the  camp,  were  seized  and  hanged.  Reports  of  this  tieickof 
were  speedily  carried  into  the  city  by  fugitives^  and  an  immedili 
rising  took  place.  Fulk  was  driven  to  save  himself  by  fl^' 
there  was  long  and  furious  fighting  in  the  streets^  and  at  Itagi 
Simon  gave  orders  that  the  houses  should  be  set  on  fire.  Ik 
bishop  afterwards  proposed  that  the  defenders  should  place  tk» 
selves  at  De  Montfort's  mercy,  on  receiving  a  solemn  goaruto 
by  oath  for  the  safety  of  their  persons  and  property.  Bat  lAs 
this  promise  had  served  its  purpose,  it  was  broken ;  the  chnrAa 
were  spared,  but  the  fortified  houses  and  other  chief  buikliiff 
were  demolished,  and  the  inhabitants  had  to  pay  exoeM 
taxation  as  the  price  of  what  was  left  to  them.^  Soon  after  fli 
Sept.  13,  the  citizens,  taking  advantage  of  Simon's  abseie^ 
^^^^'  again  rose  in  revolt,  in  concert  with  Count  Baymoal 
and  endeavoured  to  restore  their  fortifications.'  The  neii^ 
this  insurrection  reached  Simon  on  the  east  of  the  Rhone,  anlb 
immediately  set  off  on  horseback,  swearing  by  the  hdy  chrii 
of  his  baptism  that  he  would  keep  up  the  siege  until  he  flhovi' 
either  be  victorious  or  perish.^  He  himself  remained  befa 
Toulouse  throughout  the  winter,  while  bishop  Fulk  and  otka 
were  actively  recruiting  for  him  in  northern  France,  and  tki 
besieged  were  strengthened  by  assistance  from  Provence  ni 
from  Spain.*  The  campaign  of  1218  was  opened  with  incretfi' 
vigour  on  both  sides,  and  on  the  25th  of  June  a  grand  assii 
was  made  on  the  city.  As  Simon  was  at  mass,  he  was  infoRMl 
that  an  engine,  on  which  he  had  greatly  relied,  had  !»• 
attacked  by  a  sallying  party  of  the  besieged;  but  he  refufledli 
go  forth  until  tlio  end  of  the  sacred  ofiice.*  In  the  fight  whki 
ensued,  his  brother  Guy  fell,  covered  with  wounds,  and  Sid* 
himself,  as  lie  was  lamenting  over  the  body,  was  slain  by  a  sbi* 
from  a  mangonel.**  The  crusaders,  disheartened  by  the  fiJld 
their  great  leader,  immediately  raised  the  siege,  and  withdrew 
from  the  country,  pursued  by  the  exasperated  people.*^ 


•  Troub.  874-6.  Laur.  30.    "Etad  Dominmn  I 

•  lb.  854-6.  martyr,  ut  creditor,  traiiaiiiigraTit»'  i4 

•  lb.  870.  880-6.  888-392.  WUliam  of  Nangis  (Bona.  x£  4U>  B 
«  lb.  394-406.  y  lb.  432,  436,  454.  engine  was  long  after  shown  at  T<ml«« 
»  Honor,  in  Bouq.  xix.  641  ;  G.  Pod.  Soe    Mr.    Way^s    Introduotioii  to  * 

Laur.  29 ;  Anon.  Langued.  37  ;  Martin,  *  Promptorium     Paryulonim,'     xx« 

iv.  104-5.            •  Troub.  551,  st-qq.  (Camd.  Soc) 

»>  lb.  572;  Pet  8am.  86  ;  G.  Pod.  «  Troub.  584 ;  Martin,  !▼.  508. 
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Pope  Honorius,  notwithstanding  the  younger  Raymond's  pro- 
Goons  of  orthodoxy,  and  his  offer  to  give  satisfaction  on  all 
ints,^  felt  himself  bound  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  Innocent  as 
southern  France.  He  took  up  the  cause  of  Amaury  de 
mtfort,  the  son  of  Simon,®  encouraged  the  raising  of  troops 
the  oflFer  of  indulgences  for  crimes  to  those  who  should  take 
rt  in  the  expedition,^  allowed  a  part  of  the  funds  raised  for  the 
dy  Land  to  be  applied  to  the  Albigensian  war,  and  founded  a 
litary  order  "  of  the  Holy  Faith  "  for  the  purpose  of  fighting 
ainst  the  heretics.^  In  the  mean  time  the  Cathari,  who  had 
an  driven  from  the  country,  took  encouragement  from  the  death 
Simon  to  return,**  and  the  war,  from  haying  for  some  time 
an  a  national  struggle,  took  again  the  character  of  an  enter- 
88  for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  The  elder  Raymond  died  in 
22 ;  but,  although  his  son  oflFered  ample  evidence  that  he  had 
*d  in  the  orthodox  faith,  the  legate,  to  whom  the  pope 
erred  the  question  of  his  Christian  burial,  decided  against 
n,  and  for  three  hundred  years  his  body  was  kept  unburied  in 
»  house  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  at  Toulouse.* 
Attempts  were  made  to  draw  PhiUp  Augustus  into  the  war  of 
3  south.  But  although  Honorius  urged  him  repeatedly,  and 
oaury  de  Montfort  was  willing  to  make  over  to  the  king  the 
its  which  he  himself  was  not  strong  enough  to  assert, 
I  decay  of  Philip's  health  withheld  him  from  sharing  in 
sh  an  entei-prise.^  At  his  death,  however,  which  took  place 
July,  1223,  he  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money  for  the  extirpation 
heresy  in  the  south,  as  well  as  for  the  holy  war  in  Palestine ; 
3  his  son,  Louis  VIII.,  took  up  the  cause  with  zeal.*°  In 
"bruary,  1224,  Amaury  de  Montfort,  who  had  just  been 
Ten  from  Languedoc  with  the  scanty  remains  of  his  army, 
Jed  to  the  king  of  France  the  privileges  which  had  been 
atowed  on  his  father  Simon,  and  received  a  promise  of  the 
ice  of  Constable  of  France."    The  attempts  of  Raymond  to  save 

B.  WendoY.  iv.  124-5.  for  the  perfonnance  of  oonseorationfl,  &o. 

Bouq.  xix.  666-7,  696,  715;  Rayn.  Cf.Aimal.  Duiifltap.A.D.  1223,  pp.  79-80. 

8.  54,  55 ;  Gieael.  II.  ii.  591.  >  G.  Pod.  Laur.  84 ;  Greg.  IX.  Ep.  20 

Bouq.  xix.  664,  676.  (Mansi,  xxiii.). 

Bouq.  xix.  699-701.    Of.  706-7,  718,  ^  Honor,  ap.  Bouq.  xix.  667,  670-1, 

;  764 ;  Bayn.  1225.  28-9.  720 ;  Rayn.  1217.  62 ;  1218.  56,  &o. 

Honor,  in  Booq.  xix.  718.    A  letter  ■»  Honor,  in  Bouq.  xix.  739,  740,  742, 

lied  by  Martene  and  Durand  (The&  seqq. :  Martin,  iv.  112-8. 

01)  states  that  the  Albigensian  pope  ■  Martene,  GoIL  Ampl.  i.  1225  ;  Bern. 

)  above,  p.  194)  who  lived  on  the  con-  Guidon,  in  Murat  iii.  569 ;   G.  Pod. 

w  of  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Hungary,  Laur.  34 ;  Bouq.  xviii  310-2 ;  xix.  748, 

t  his  bishops  into  southern  France  753. 
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himself  from  the  threatened  danger  by  offerings  before  a  eoBBolj 
held  by  a  legate  at  Bourges  in  1225,  to  submit  to  the  choetij 
everything  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  extirpation  of  hnfl 
were  fruitless.®  The  crusade  was  actively  preached,  and  n  till 
spring  of  1226,  Louis  at  the  hecui  of  a  vast  force  set  oat  k 
the  south.  Avignon,  which  had  been  faithful  to  theooBoiirf 
Toulouse,  and  for  ten  years  had  shared  their  excommiinicil* 
oflTered  him  a  passage  across  its  bridge,  on  condition  Hdh 
should  pass  on  without  entering  the  town ;  ^  but  he  anp^ 
*rejected  this  oflFer,  and  swore  that  he  would  not  advance  fa4» 
until  he  should  liave  reduced  the  place.**  A  siege  was  thcnto 
commenced,  which  lasted  from  the  early  part  of  J«m  fc 
September;  and  during  this  time  a  sickness  broke  ontia* 
army,  which  carried  off  many,  and  fatally  shattered  the  beJI 
of  Louis  himself.  Avignon  was  taken,  and  was  condemnei  fc 
lose  its  walls,  with  fifty  of  the  best  houses;'  bat  the  top 
further  progress  was  unattended  with  any  considerable  trifflBfli 
The  siege  of  Toulouse  was  deferred  until  a  future  c» 
paign,  and  on  his  return  Louis  died  at  Mcmtptt* 
leaving  his  crown  to  a  son  only  twelve  years  old.* 

The  war  was  continued ;  Raymond,  according  to  one  Aw*| 
cler,  disgraced  himself  by  the  barbarities  which  he  couii 
after  a  success  gained  over  the  invaders  in  1228  ;^  and  peAip] 
the   indignation   excited  by  this  impolitic   cruelty  may 
tended  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  crusaders.      In  1229,  Ra; 
was  glad  to  conclude  a  treaty  by  which  a  part  of  his  territo*! 
was  given  up  at  once  to  France,  and  provision  was  niadetl* 

^  Hani.  vii.  131-5.  citizens  invited  him  to  enter  with  »fc* 

p  Guil.  Pod.  Lflur.  35.    The  origin  of  followers — intending  to  kill  him.)  Tfcf 

this  bridge  is  nscribed  to  a  youth  named  is  a  letter  from  the  prelates  mkI  tdk 

Benedict,    who    in    1177    appeared    at  of  the  amiy  to  Frederick  II.,  Msas 

Avignon,  saying  tliat  he  was  oommis-  him  that,   in   besieging  tiie  peofk 

rioned  by  G<xl  to   build  it.     His  first  Avignon    as    heretica    and   fmtcB 

announcements  were  met  with  ridicule ;  heretics,  they  had  no  intention  of  iB'« 

but  he  collected  money,  partly  by  dis-  ing  the  imperial  rights.    Hnill.-ft' 

Slaying  some  miracles,  and  the  work  wus  ii.  612. 
one   (R.  Altisaiod.  in  Bouq.  xii.  298 ;        '  Annal.  Dunst.  p.  101. 
Clipon.  S.  Mart.  Lemovic.  ib.  455).    The        •  Ohron.  Turon.  317 ;  G.  Pod.Liir- 

bridge  has  since  been    partly   carried  Some  chroniclers  ascribe  the  d«ik 

away;    but  some  aiches  and    a    little  Louis  to  poison  (e.g.  Ohron.  Aqmoi 

cliapel  still  remain.    The  road  passes  a.d.  1226;  Patrol,  cfx.),  which,  aeeorii 

outside  the  city,  between  the  Rhone  and  to  Wendover,  was  adiuinisteied  brCti 

the  clifFof  the  "  Rocher  des  Doms : "  and  Theobald  of  Champagne,  cat  of  ww 

Louis  objected  to  take  this  road  as  being  the  queen  Blanche.  Wendovo*  mni 

dangerous  from  its  narrowness,  as  well  as  this  was  during  the  siege  of  AvigiA^ 

discreditable  to  a  prince  of  bis  import-  that  the  death  was  kept  seoiet  ftrft^ 

ance.    See  Sism.  vi.  583-6.  iv.  133-4. 

«  G.  Pod.  Laur.  1.  c. ;  Chron.  Turon.        »  M.  Paris,  349.     8ee  Martzn,  if. 

814-7.      (This    writer    says    that    the  who  questions  this. 
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rest  should  eventually  devolve  to  the  crown  ^ — a  treaty  which 
noised  that  in  the  estimation  of  the  crusaders  the  question  of 
J^^'rftory  was  more  important  than  that  of  heresy.  Raymond 
*-"^self  was  allowed  to  appear  in  the  dress  of  a  penitent,  and 
>c:ioived  absolution  from  a  legate  in  the  cathedral  of  Paris  on 
ocxi  Friday." 

^But  measures  were  taken  for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  It 
^^  fit  condition  ofthe  treaty  that  an  university  should  be  founded 
•  Toulouse,  in  order  to  the  counteraction  of  heretical  teaching  ;^ 
^^  "thus  the  spirit  of  southern  literature  was  put  down  by  the 
'"^^lasticism  of  the  north.'  At  a  council  held  at  Toulouse  in 
^29,  canons  of  excessive  strictness  were  enacted — that  no  one 
^^"^l<i  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular  tongue*  (a  prohibi- 
^^^  of  which  there  had  been  no  earlier  example)  ;  that  no  one 
'*®I>^cted  of  heresy  should  be  allowed  to  practise  as  a  physician, 
■^  to  have  access,  to  persons  on  their  deathbeds ;  *»  that  all  male 
*^^^OTis  from  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  females  from  the  age  of 
^J^^lve,  should  be  required  to  abjure  heresy;**  that  all  persons 
^  ^^id  communicate  thrice  a  year,  under  pain  of  being 
^t>^cted  as  heretics.^     Severe  disabilities  were  inflicted  on  all 

-*^^    should  in  any  way  favour  heretics  ;•  and  it  was  ordered 

^t.  in  every  parish  two,  three,  or  more  laymen  of  good  repute 

^^^Id  be  sworn  to  search  out  all  suspicious  persons,  and  to 

^y^ounce  them  to  the  bishop,  or  to  the  lord  of  the  place/  But 
*^^  machinery,  which  was  subject  to  the  bishop  in  each  diocese, 

^^  shortly  after  superseded  by  the  Inquisition,  which  the  pope 

^^^mitted  into  the  hands  of  the  Dominicans.*     In  the         ,^„„ 

A.  D  1233 

X>iX)eeedings   of  this   tribunal,   the   ordinary   rules  of     '  ' 
Judicial  fairne&s  were  utterly  set  aside.     The  names  of  witnesses 
^'ere  not  disclosed  ;^  all  manner  of  persons,  however  criminal  or 
infamous,  and  even  although  partakers  in  the  same  guilt,  were 

"  Mansi.  xxiil   163-176;   Tillemont,  '0.1.  This  was  in  aooordanoe  with  the 

Vie  de  St.  Louis,  ii.  5 ;  Martin,  iv.  125,  Council  of  Avignon  in  1209  (c.  3),  and 

seqq.  witli  the  3rd  Canon  of  the  lYth  Council 

«  G.  Pod.  Laur.  39.     Others  place  of  Latemn  ^originally  derived  from  an 

this  on  Maunday  Thursday,  which  is  order  of  Lucius  III. — see  p.  189;  Giesel. 

more  agieetible  to  the  discipline  of  the  n.,  ii.  593).    The  Council  of  Narbonne 

eharch.    Tillem.  ii.  9.  in  1227  (c.  14)  called  tUese  detectivcH  by 

7  Mansi,  xxiii.  166 ;  Greg.  IX.,  Ep.  28,  the  name  of  tetteg  synodules, 

ib.;   Alberic.  Tr.-Funt.  ap.  Bouq.   xxi.  '  Acta  SS.  Aug.  4,  pp.  411-8. 

599;     BulsBUS,    iiL    149,    seqq.,    156;  ^  Cone.  Narbonu.,  aj>.  1235,  c  22; 

Tillem.  ii.  19.    Paris  had  until  tliis  time  Cunc.  Biterr.  1246,  in  Mausi,  xxiiL  691 ; 

been  the  only  university  in  France.  Letter  of  Abp.  of  Narbonne,  ib.  715, 

«  Martin,  iv.  154.  seqq.    See  the  **  Doctrina  de  mode  pro- 

•  C.  14.             »»  C.  15.            "  C.  12.  ce<iendi    contra    Hsdreticos,*'  in    Mart 

««  C.  13.            •  Co.  3,  seqq.  Thes.  v.  1795,  seqq. 
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admitted  to  give  evidence,*  and  their  evidence  was  believed 
aguiuHt  the  denials  of  the  accused.^  Ensnaring  qnestioDB 
]iut,  and  torture  was  employed  to  wring  out  avowals  of  1 
The  iniquitous  proceedings  and  cruelties  of  the  inqoisiton  i 
]ii'oduced  a  general  exas{)eration.  At  Toulouse,  NarboDKar<^ 
Albi,  Avignonnet,  and  other  places  the  inquisitors  were  An^r^Jfi 
out,  or  even  murdered  by  the  infuriated  people.''  In  orderx^A 
mitigate  this  feeling,  the  pope  in  1237  ordered  that  the  I  ^^ 
Kteni  Franciscans  should  be  associated  with  the  Dominicr^f^ 
and  from  that  year  to  1241  the  inquisition  was  suspended*  7  o^* 
disturbances  of  Languodoc  long  continued  to  break  out  ^^^'mm  i 
fn>m  time  to  time,  councils  renewed  their  enactmeDtB  ^d^c^t 
the  detection  of  heresy,''  and  Itaymond  in  1234  issued  a  OfAMM^^soi 
regulations  for  the  same  pur{)ose.^  In  order  to  preserve  hiseiKs^  jcr 
for  orthodoxy,  the  count  often  found  himself  compelled  to  i^  ^A 
in  acts  which  he  abhorred,  while  his  position  was  made  nnmm  ■■mKi 
by  the  watchfulness  of  bishop  Fulk  and  his  successor,  who  '  «>  wt 
always  ready  to  tax  him  with  lukewarmness  in  the  cause  ot«^  of  A 
church.  A  fresh  insurrection  in  1242  ended  in  his  t^  bAf 
obliged  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  Louis  IX.,  by  wIkmd^isdoi  he 
was  generously  treated.  The  po{)e,  Gregory  IX.,  released JEzsd  iu  i 
from  a  crusading  vow  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  innliiii  wn  mf  i 
bestowed  on  him  the  marquisate  of  Provence ;  and  in  hir»''i»  h^  t 
years  he  was  much  employed  in  attempts  to  reconcile  ham^joce^i 
IV.  with  Frederick/  Raymond  VII.  died  in  1249,  ha?L^g"g' 
short  time  before  signalised  his  orthodoxy  by  presiding  afl^^  ^  i 
execution  of  eighty  "  perfect "  Cathari  at  Agen/ 


IV.  In  the  mean  time,  Louis  IX.  of  France*  grew  up 
the  careful  guardianship  of  his  mother,  Blanche  of  Castille,^ 
administered  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  through  a  time 
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'  Cone.  NarVjoiin.  c.  24;  VI.  Decret. 
v.,  ii.  5.    Sec  Liniborch,  I.  iv.,  c.  9. 

^  Oono.  Narbonii.  c.  20. 

™  8co  Limboreh,  1.  iv.,o.  14;  Gie«i»lor, 
II.,  ii.  50G-7.  When  ilie  Count  and  tlio 
Coiuiuls  of  Touloiuo,  iu  1235,  begged 
timt  the  usual  forms  of  justice  should  bo 
o1>8ervcd,  it  was  refliscd,  as  •the  pro]X)8al 
WU3  conKidrrvd  too  fAvourable  to  the 
lien-ticrt.  wliom  the  Count  was  accused  of 
eni'ounifn»g  '.Tilleni.  iL  243).  A  Domi- 
nican wIjo  was  brought  before  the  In- 
quisition of  Toulouse  iu  1319  said  that 
if  St.  IVter  ami  St.  Paul  were  subjected 
to  its  )ir<xv8S(rK,  they  could  nut  cle4ir 
thciiisclvfs  of  heresy.  Lib.  Sonterit.  ed. 
Limborcli,  209. 


'tei 


>  l^Iartene,  Thes.  I  985,  982; ' 
IL  243.  287 ;  Schruckh,  zxi 

0  Schruckh,  zzi3L  594. 

p  E,  g,  Oonc.  Biteir.,  aji.  1838; 
Albigens.  a.i>.  125i. 

4  &yii.  1238.  60,  and  MmmTi 
Itfansi,  OoDcilia,  xxiii. 

'  l^Iartm,  iv.  158, 192-8.  ^.  ^ 

•  Bern.  Ooidonis,  in  Bonq.  ziz^  ^m  ^ 
Martin,  iv.  249.  M  H 

«  In  vol.  XX.  of  the  *Beciwade«^f «. 
toriens  dn  la  Fiance,'  are  lives  of  ^M  '^ 
by  his  Dominican  OmieHor,  Godflffff  ^ 
Beaulieu ;  by  his  ohaplaln  WUlii**  I  ^) 
Chartn's ;  by  a  monk  A  Sfc.  Denji^  | 
Queen  Slargiiret's  ConfeaBor ;  I7  ^  p  ^ 
ville ;  and  by  William  of  Nangia 
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KUL  (JiQary  difficulties  with  signal  ability  and  energy.     The  strong 

'  stem  character  of  Blanche — in  which  the  love  of  influence 

domination  put  on  the  appearance  of  religious  strictness, 

•I^liough  even  this  was  not  enough  to  exempt  her  from  the 

"•^Ai-olts  of  scandal — maintained  its  mastery  over  Louis  to  the 

^^-    of  her  life ;  and  her  tyranny  was  remorselessly  exercised 

^^^"^«^Tds  his  queen,  Margaret  of  Provence,  to  whom  she  married 

^^*^      in  1234."     The  contrast  between  Louis  atid  his  contem- 

^^■5^^:17,  Frederick,  was  very  remarkable.     While  the  emperor 

^■^      sceptical  in  his  opinions  and  lax  in  his  morals,  Louis  was 

K'^-*^^t)Usly  strict  in  everything  that  was  regarded  as  belonging 

"•^fce  saintly  character.    He  daily  heard  mass,  twice  at  least, 

^^^^-^times  three  or  four  times;*  he   attended   the  canonical 

^^^^^^,  and,  when  informed  that  his  nobles  found  fault  with  this, 

'^     defended  himself  by  saying  that  no  one  would  have  blamed 

^^JJ^^  if  he  had  spent  twice  as  much  time  in  dicing  or  in  hunt- 

;*^    His  private  devotions  were  frequent  and  fervent ;  every 

^y  he  read,  or  caused  to  be  read  to  him,  some  portion  of  the 

riptures  with  a  commentary,  and  some  part  of  the  writings  of 

^^%.  Augustine ;  every  Friday  he  confessed  his  sins,  and  received  the 
^^'iacipline  from  his  confessor.     He  was  rigidly  ascetic  as  to  food 
.^i^  drink ;  he  refrained  from  all  worldly  sports  and  pastimes, 
^^d,  as  for  as  was  possible,  from  the  outward  pomp  of  royalty ; 
''^e  was  careful  as  to  his  language,  avoiding  all  oaths,  and  enact- 
.  'i)i^  severe  penalties  against  the  use  of  them  ;*  he  diligently  exer- 
t^ised  himself  in  acts  of  charity  and  pious  bounty,  and  in  per- 
gonal ministrations  to  the  sick,  the  needy,  and  the  afflicted.* 
^e  treated  the  clergy,  and  especially  the  new  orders  of  friars, 
;  >rith  reverence ;  he  was  connected  with  the  Franciscan  order  as 
:  «^  tertiary,**  and  is  reported  to  have  said  that,  if  he  could  divide 
;  liimself  into  two,  he  would  give  one  half  to  the  Dominicans  and 
I  t;he  other  to  the  Franciscans.''     He  devoted  some  of  his  children 
to   the  monastic  life,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  at  one  time 

i         «  JoinvUie,    281 ;     W.    Nung.    322 ;  v.  324,  seqq. 

Martin,  iv.  169 ;  Chroiu  de  Reims,  in  ■  G.  Belloloc.  33.    See  Clem.  IV.,  Ep. 

hi    Bouq.  xxii.  317 ;  Tiilem.  ii.  321-2.  G89,  in  Martcue,  Tiies.  ii 

»  Matthew  Paris  relates  tliat  Lotlis,  •  Q.  Belloloc.  7-9,  18,  19;   Monach. 

in    conversation   with   Henry   III.,  ex-  Sundionys.    pp.    36,   48,    52-3;    Guill. 

^  pres^  a  preference  of   sermons  over  Caniot.  27,  35 ;  Joinville,  193-4,  292-8 ; 

maBses;    to   which    the  Enghsli    king  Guill.   Nang.  402-4.     As  to  his  cour- 

^  leplied  that  he  would  rather  see  his  tesy,  the  monk  of  St  Denys  notes  that 

,  j  friend  often  than  hear  anoUier  spe^ng,  he  "  spoke  to  every  one  iu  the  pluraL" 

a»'  however  well,  of  him.  736.  36. 

3       y  G.  BtjUoloo.  21,  50-1 ;  Confess.  Reg.  •»  Wadding,  iii.  350-2. 

^'   Margar.  71.  seqq.;   Joinv.  198-9.     See  *  G.  Belloloc.  12.     For  his  bounty  to 

12'   for  tlie  details  o?  his  piety,  &c.,  Tiilem.  the  two  orders,  see  Tiilem.  i.  135. 
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desirous  of  entering  one  of  the  mendicant  ordera,  vrhen  he  wtm 
dissuaded  by  his  queen's  representation  that  he  would  better 
fulfil  his  duty  by  striving  as  a  king  to  keep  his  realm  in  peace, 
and  to  benefit  the  church.**  His  justice  was  such,  that  of  liis 
own  accord  lie  gave  up  to  the  English  king  some  territories 
which  luul  once  belonged  to  England;®  and  from  a  like  motive 
he  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  possessions  acquired 
by  the  crown  during  the  last  three  reigns,,  and  restored  those 
which  had  been  unjustly  obtained.'  The  reputation  of  this 
virtue  induced  Henry  III.  and  the  insurgent  barons  of  England 
to  choose  him  as  arbiter  of  their  differences."  Among  the 
popular  siiperstitions  of  the  ago,  the  reverence  for  relics  was  that 
to  which  Ix)uis  was  crtpecially  addicted,  and  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Latins  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  taste  bv 
acquiring  many  objects  of  very  high  pretensions.  To  this  we  are 
indebted  for  the  beautiful  "  Holy  Chapel "  of  Paris,  which  was 
built  by  Peter  of  Montreuil  at  his  expense,  and  richly  endowed 
l>y  him,  for  the  reception  of  the  crown  of  thorns,  a  piece  of  the 
true  cross,  and  other  memorials  of  the  Saviour's  pasnion.'^ 

Yet  although  the  religion  of  Louis  liad  much  in  it  that  mnet 
appear  to  u?»  weak,  he  was  not  a  slave  of  the  hierarchy.  High 
as  was  his  regard  for  the  papacy,  he  had  learnt  from  Scripture 
lessons  of  right  which  enabled  him  to  look  above  the  will  of 
{)oi)es.  That  principle  of  the  equality  of  clergy  and  laity  before 
the  law  of  the  land,  by  the  assertion  of  which  Henry  H.  of 
England  had  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  hierarchy,  and  in 
opposition  to  which  Beckot  had  endured  exile  and  death,  m 
firndy  established  in  France  by  the  saintly  king,  whose  veiy 
reverence  for  the  clergy  induced  him  to  refuse  them  inununitf 
from  criine.^  He  was  careful  to  guard  his  prerogative  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  hierarchy;^  and  by  his  ^'Pragmatie 
Sanction,"  which  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  here»fler,* 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  those  "  liberties  "  which  for  centuiiei 
were  the  distinctive   privilege  of  the  Qallican  church.     And, 

"  G.  Belloloc.  12.  14.  Mtdard.  Sueuion.  bd.  D'Acher.  11491-2: 

«  Joiiiv.  200;  M.  PariB.  736;  Anual.  Aiiiial.  Saiidiouya.,  ib.  1.497;  W.  Kaa(^ 

Waverl.,  a.p.   1259;    Martin,  iv.   2G2  ;  32«;  Guill.  (itmot.  27;  ML  PUv,  M6; 

(iuizot,  iii.  211.     Tillomont  is  amusing  Gibbon,    vi.    06-7;     MMtin,    iv.  17!^ 

iM  to  this,  ii.  37:M  ;  iv.  102.  Matthew  Paris  styles  it "  G^ipeUuD  BaB* 

'  llallttm,  ii.  28.  fici  ducoris."    l.a 

»f  DAchery,  iii.6i2;  Raunior,  iv.  144.  >  See  Bayn.  1236.   81,  aeqq.:  Al» 

Sec  Ix'low,  p.  4.58.      lie  is,  h«>wev4r,  IV.,  ad  Ludo?.  fm.  D'AcheiT,  fiL  fi*l 

much  blamed  by  the  iMirty  of  the  barons  Martin,  iv.  166;  Milm.  W.  S83-4. 

for  his  award.    Annul.  Dunstapl.  227.  ^  S<h3  Haumer,  iv.  145. 

^  Confessor  Reg.  Mur^.  75;  Chron.  S.  "•  See  p.  465;  Qiiiiot,  iii.  258. 
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while  Frederick  was  engaged  in-  a  deadly  struggle  with  the 
poi)es,  the  saintly  character  and  high  reputation  of  Louis  enabled 
him  to  assert  the  royal  and  tlie  national  rights  without  exciting 
the  opposition  of  Rome."  At  home  they  tended  greatly  to  in- 
crease the  influence  of  the  crown,  and  under  Louis  the  royal 
territory  was  extended  by  important  additions,**  while  the  ex- 
ample of  such  a  character  was  more  powerful  than  anything  else 
to  win  back  for  religion  that  respect  of  mankind  which  was 
endangered  alike  by  the  scepticism  of  Frederick  and  by  the 
gross  worldly  ambition  of  his  papal  opponenta 

Louis  held  religious  error  in  abhorrence,  and  believed  the  use 
of  the  sword  to  be  lawful  as  a  means  of  suppressing  it.  "  No 
one,"  he  said,  "  ought  to  dispute  with  Jews  unless  he  be  a  very 
good  clerk ;  but  the  layman,  when  he  heareth  the  Christian  law 
B|x>ken  against,  ought  not  to  defend  it  save  with  the  sword,  which 
he  should  tlirust  as  far  as  it  will  go  into  the  unbeliever's  belly."'* 
Yet  while  Frederick,  by  way  of  vindicating  his  own  orthodoxy, 
exercised  cruel  severities  against  his  heretical  subjects,  the  per- 
secutions winch  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  were 
carried  on  in  Languedoc  were  done  without  his  consent,  and  it 
was  probably  owing  to  him  that  the  inquisition  was  never  esta- 
blished in  any  other  part  of  France.** 

The  popes  had  always  endeavoured  to  keep  the  idea  of  n 
crusade  before  the  eyes  of  the  western  nations,  but  with  little 
eflTect;  indeed  the  chief  hindrance  to  a  general  armament  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  was  to  be  found  in  that  policy 
by  which  they  gave  the  character  of  a  crusade  to  the  wars 
against  the  heretics  of  Languedoc  and  the  pagans  of  northern 
Europe,  and  to  their  o>vn  wars  against  the  Hohenstaufen  princes, 
go  that  these  nearer  and  less  formidable  enterprises  diverted  and 
dispersed  the  forces  which  might  otherwise  have  been  combined 
in  the  cause  of  Palestine/  From  time  to  time  small  expeditions 
were  made,  as  that  of  Richard  of  Cornwall,  in  1240;*  but,  if  the 

■  Baumer,  iv.  146.  quam  aliqui  Christiani,  qui  ex  hao  occa- 

•  8isni.  viii.  07-8;   Guizot,  iii.  24(3;  Biono  etiam  majoribus  usnris  populuiii 

Uallam,  i.  27.  opprimebant."    But  the  king  would  not 

p  Joinv.  198.     He  held  Jews  in  such  listen  to  this.    Guill.  Caniot.  36. 

borror  tl»at  ho  would  not  allow  any  of  «»  Martin,  iv.  173;  Milm.  iv.  379,  380. 

their  prtiperty  to  be  oonvorte«l  to  his  use,  William  of  Ghurtres  praises  him  for  his 

and  ordered  that  they  should  cither  for-  att^intiou  to  inquisitors,  and  for  saying, 

sake  usury  or  leave  his  kingdom.    Some  **  negotium  fidei    dcbcre  omnibus   aliis 

oounseUors  suggested  that,  since  peonio  anteponi"  ^35);  but  he  does  not  produce 

mtut  get  loans,  "  melius  esse  ac  tolenibi-  anything  special  in  support  of  this. 

Hu8  quod  JudoBi,  qui  jam  damnati  sunt,  '  Wilkcn,  vi.  29-30,  49. 

liujus    dHumationis    exerceant  oiUcium  '  M.  Paris,  545, 566-8 ;  Kaumcr,  iv.  59. 
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Mussulmans  had  been  united  among  themselves^  thej  nfkj 
easily  have  driven  the  Christians  out  of  the  land    Tbe« 
of  Damascus  and  of  Egypt,  however,  were  in  bitter  bo8Ali| 
each  other,  and,  while  the  one  allied  himself  with  the  Temptal 
the  other  entered  into  a  connexion  with  the  Enigfateoftb 
Hospital.'    The  Templars,  in  1243,  besieged  the  flopbta 
in  their  house  at  Acre,  and,  in  order  to  insult  tlie  enf 
Frederick,  they  turned  the  Teutonic  order  out  of  their  p* 
sions,  to  the  weakening  of  the  Christian  cause,  and  to  tk 
encouragement  of  the  infidels.** 

Soon  after  this,  however,  a  new  power  appeared  on  iheio 
The  Chorasmians,  who  had  gained  possession  of  Penia,  ^ 
driven  from  that  country  by  the  advance  of  the  Hongoh^ii 
their  barbarous  hordes  poured  into  Syria  and  the  Holy  hdf 
In  September  1244,  Jerusalem  fell  into  their  hands,  kf^ 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  took  place;  the  chuicheBt 
robbed  of  their  ornaments,  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  vM 
tombs  were  violated;  places  and  things  which  the  SaraceDi)il| 
respected,  either  from  a  common  feeling  of  their  sancdtyci*! 
observance  of  conventions  with  the  Christians,  were  now  esfd\ 
to  brutal  profanation.*  The  Christians,  when  it  was  too  te»l 
allied  themselves  with  the  Moslem  against  tliis  new  enemy,Wl 
their  joint  forces  were  defeated  with  great  loss  in  October  \^\ 
Earnest  and  urgent  requests  for  help,  such  as  had  been  only  to»| 
frequent  on  former  occasions,  were  sent  to  the  west,"  and  tl«' 
subject  of  a  crusade  was  discussed  at  the  council  of  Lyons.  B< 
in  answer  to  the  {)roposal  of  a  contribution,  it  was  said  that  tk 
rai8ai)propriation  of  money  collected  under  the  pretext  ofi 
crusade  had  produced  a  general  distrust ;  •  and  when  preadiefl 
were  sent  to  stir  up  the  western  nations  for  the  holy  cu» 
they  met  in  many  quarters  with  no  favourable  response.  Tk 
Christians  of  Spain  were,  as  at  other  times,  engaged  with  thei 
own  Moorish  neighbours;  Germany  and  Italy  were  distraci* 
by  the  disputes  between. the  emperor  and  the  pope;  and  wb 
the  bishop  of  Beyrout  visited  England,  he  was  told  byEb 
Henry  tliat,  after  having  been  so  often  deceived  in  such  raatte 
the  English  would  not  join  in  the  undertaking.  «  The  king 
France  may  go,"  said  Henry;  **for  his  people  will  follow hii 

«  Ramner.  iv.  58.  xx.  346;  IHUem.  iU.  36-7 .  EaumeL 

«  M.  Paris,  604.  60.                                            *  xi»uim, 

•  Vine.  Bcllov.  xxix.  88.  >  Tillem.  iii.  38-42  •  RninnAr  iv  i 

»  M.  Park  618-621;    letter  uf  the  «  M.  Paris,  621.  &c*   *^'™^''^-' 

Putriurch,  631-3 ;   W.   Noog.  in  Bi)uq.  •  lb.  67U. 
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I  am  uneasy  as  to  the  French,  the  Scots,  and  the  Welsh, 
the  pope  protects  those  who  rise  against  me."^ 
I  the  autumn  of  1244,  while  Innocent  IV.  was  on  his  way 
i  Sutri  to   Lyons,  Louis  fell  dangerously  ill  at  Pontoise.^ 
most  urgent  means  of  intercession  were  used  in  his  behalf; 
3d  relics  were  exposed,  in  the  hope  of  adding  fervency  to 
prayers  of  the  faithful ;  but  recovery  seemed  to  be  hopeless, 
ength,  after  the  king  had  been  long  speechless,  and  was  even 
K)sed  by  some  of  his  attendants  to  be  already  dead,  he  sent 
he  bishop  of  Paris,  and  asked  that  the  cross  might  be  given 
im.     From  that  hour  he  recovered ;  but  when  he  spoke  of 
engagement  which  he  had  contracted  to  the  crusade.  His  wife 
mother,  with  other  advisers  both  secular  and  spiritual— even 
bishop  himself,  the  famous  schoolman  William  of  Auvergne 
deavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  the  enterprise  by  urging 
his  duties  to  his  kingdom  required  bim  to  stay  at  home ; 
the  promise,  made  when  he  was  not  fully  master  of  himself, 
not  to  be  regarded  as  binding ;  and  that  he  might  help  the 
War  as  effectually  by  sending  troops  to  the  east  as  by 
J  in  person.**     Louis,  however,  adhered  to  his  resolution,  nor 
it  shaken  by  the  discovery  that  he  must  expect  but  little 
aeration  from  other  countries,  and  that  even  among  his  own 
cts  his  zeal  met  with  little  sympathy.® 
was  the  custom  of  sovereigns  at  high  festivals  to  bestow 
les  on  their  courtiers ;  and  on  Cliristmas-day,  when  a  solemn 
ce  was  to  be  held  at  the  "  holy  chapel "  before  daybreak, 
3  caused  a  number  of  garments  to  be  distributed  among 
Lobles  who  were  in  attendance  on  him.   On  passing  from  the 
ess  without  into  the  fully-lighted  chapel,  the  receivers  were 
ished  to  find  that  these  garments  were  marked  with  the 
,  so  that,  according  to  the  ideas  of  that  time,  they  had 
ttingly  bound  themselves  to  the  holy  war,  and  it  was  im- 
t)le  to  draw  back.*^    The  preparations  for  a  crusade  were 
fore  actively  carried  on,  and  on  the  12th  of  June,  1248, 
ing,  having  settled  a  regency,  of  which  his  mother  was  the 

.  685.    In  Rymer  there  are  many  Pttriu  (207).    See  the  editor's  note  there. 

ou  the  subject  of  the  crusade.        ^  Joinv.  207-8 ;  W.  Nang.  344-6 ;  M. 

nt  urged  the  English  to  take  pcui  Paris,  625 ;  Joh.  Iper.  iu  Mart.  Thes.  iii. 

'.  272)  :  but  he  desired  Henry  to  725 ;  Tillem.  iii.  58-61 ;  Martin,  iv.  200, 

home,  as  he  and  Louis  could  not  213. 
•ed  at  once.    270  (a.d.  1250;.  •  Riiumer,  iii.  150. 

.  Nang.  ap.  Bouq.  xx.  341.    Join-        '  M.   Paris   (^690),  is    the   only    au- 

lowevcr,    places   this  illness    at  thority  for  this.    Wilken,  vii.  27-8. 
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head,  took  the  oriflamme  fix^m  the  altar  of  St.  Denys,  And  i 
out  on  the  expedition.  From  that  time  he  laid  aside  ill  1 
ensigns  of  royalty,  and  all  luxury  of  dress;'  and,  as  he  w 
along,  he  visited  the  chief  monasteries  wliich  lay  in  his  n 
edifying  the  inmates  by  his  piety  and  self-denial^  and  entniti 
the  assistance  of  their  prayers.^  At  Lyons,  he  had  interne 
with  the  pope,  whose  quarrel  with  the  emperor  he  had  foood 
be  the  great  obstacle  to  the  crusade ;  and  he  was  deeply  gnei 
and  disgusted  at  finding  that  he  was  unable  to  produce  any  dl 
by  exhorting  him  to  peace  for  the  general  sake  of  Christ^ 
But,  notwithstanding  these  feelings  as  to  Innocent,  he  Aoi 
his  reverence  for  the  papal  office  by  confessing  his  sins  toll 
very  elaborately,  and  devoutly  receiving  his  absolution.^ 

From  Aigues  Mortes — his  only  Alediterranean  port,  which 
Aug.  25.  had  done  much  to  improve  ^ — ^Liouis  sailed  to  Cyp 
Sept.  18.  ^hich  had  been  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  fori 
expedition ;  and  from  the  irregularity  with  which  liis  recn 
arrived,  it  was  found  necessjiry  to  remain  there  for  the  wiote 
During  this  time  many  of  the  Crusaders  sickened  and  died,* 
the  army  would  have  been  in  great  distress  for  provisions,  htc 
not  been  largely  relieved  by  the  friendship  or  the  policy  of  i 
excommunicated  emperor."  The  empress  of  Constantinople 
daughter  of  John  of  lirienne,  arrived  to  solicit  tlie  kin^^'s  aid 
the  sinking  power  of  the  Latins ;  **  but  Louis,  althou<'h  he  i 
pressed  a  hearty  sympathy  with  her  misfortunes,  would  DOt 
diverted  from  the  proper  object  of  his  expedition.  An  emba! 
also  appeared  in  the  name  of  the  khan  of  the  Mon<»ols,  who  i 
represented  as  ofleriiig  his  alliance,  and  as  professing  to  hi 
derived  a  fjivourable  disposition  towards  Christianity  from 
Christian  mother.  Louis  received  the  ambassadors  with  courte 
and  dismissed  them  with  gilts  for  their  master ;  but  in  tlie  ert 
it  appeared  as  if  they  had  acted  without  authority,  and  the  « 
munication  with  the  khan  led  to  no  resultP 

«  W.  Nang.  35G ;  Tillem.  ii.  178-0.  •  W.  Nang.  356;  Martin,  W.  217- 
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On  the  19th  of  May,  1249,  the  crusading  force  set  sail  for 
Damietta,  where  it  effected  a  landing  on  the  5th  of  June.**    The 
city  was  taken  with  ease,  the  defenders  deserting  it  by  night ;  ^ 
but  this  was  almost  the  only  success  which  the  Crusaders  had  to 
boast.     The  remembrance  of  the  misfortunes  endured  by  the 
former  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  the  necessity  of  waiting  for 
their  companions,  who  had  been  scattered  by  a  violent  storm, 
and  for  other  expected  accessions,  delayed  their  advance  until 
the  rising  of  the  Nile  should  have  subsided ;  and  thus  the  enemy 
had  time  to  recover  from  the  first  alarm  produced  by  the  in- 
vasion, while  the   inaction   of  the  army  resulted  in  a  general 
demoralizatiorn,  so  that  the  camp  of  the  saintly  king  became 
full  of  gross  and  open  profligacy.'     At  length,  on  the  20th  of 
November,  the  advance  towards  Cairo  was  commenced ;  but  it 
proved  to  be  a  series  of  disasters.     In  a  battle,  near     Feb.  7, 
Mansurah,  Louis  was  victorious ;  but  he  had  to  mourn     ^^^^• 
the  loss  of  his  brother  Eobert  of  Artois,  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
with  almost  all  his  English  followers,  and  of  a  great  number  of 
other  soldiers,  including  many  km'ghts  of  the  religious-military 
orders.^    Pestilence  and  famine  began  to  do  their  work  on  the 
Franks,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
was  hopeless."    The  sultan's  ofler  of  Palestine  in  exchange  for 
Damietta  had  before  been  refused  ;^  but  when  it  was  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Christians  to  exchange  Damietta  for  Jerusalem 
alone,  the  sultan  declared  that  Louis  must  become  a  hostage  for 
the  performance  of  the  bargain.*     The  distress  increased;  the 
Christians  found  themselves   reduced  to  eat  their  horses,  dis- 
regarding the  prohibitions  of  Lent '/  their  fleet  was  destroyed; 
the  Saracens  surrounded  the  army  in  vast  numbers ;  the  sluices 
of  the  river  were  opened  with  fatal  efiect ; '  many  Crusaders 
apostatised ;  and  Louis  himself  was  so  ill  that  his  life  was  in 

249;    Trivet,   211;  Joinv.  211-5.     The  •   Joinv.    217,    222-3,    229-230;    W. 
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danger.  Agiunst  such  difficulties  and  perils  he  found  it  im- 
pfjssible  to  struggle  any  lunger,  and  on  the  8th  of  April  be 
surrendered  to  the  mercy  of  the  Saracens.* 

But  even  in  captivity  his  dignified  and  saintly  bearing  and 
the  constancy  with  wliich  he  performed  his  devotions^  imprened 
the  Mussulmans  v^ith  reverence.^  The  sultan,  Turan-shah,  to 
whom  he  liad  become  prisoner,  was  assassinated,  in 
'^^  ^'  reveugo  for  some  slights  by  which  ho  had  provoked  Us 
Turkish  ]\[amelukes,  and  the  murderers,  rushing  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Louis  with  their  bloody  weapons  in  tlieir  hands^  aiied 
what  he  would  give  them  for  having  delivered  liim  from  an 
enemy  who  had  intended  to  put  him  to  death.  Their  leader  k 
said  to  have  demanded  of  him  the  degree  of  knighthood,  to 
which  the  king  answered  that  it  could  not  be  confened, 
unless  on  condition  of  his  becoming  a  Christian.^  Finding  that 
he  was  unmoveil  by  their  threats,  it  is  said  that  the  ii^dek 
thought  of  choosing  the  Most  Christian  king  to  fill  the  vacant 
throne.'* 

The  dealings  for  ransom  were  difficult,  and  the  collectioii  of 
the  money  was  slow  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Saracens  got  rid 
of  many  of  their  prisoners,  e8i>ecially  the  sick,  by  killing  them  in 
cold  blood  and  throwing  their  bodies  into  the  Nile/  Louisa  with 
characteristic  integrity,  refused  to  enter  into  any  arrangement 
for  his  own  liberation,  unless  it  should  include  all  his  compa- 
nions ;  ^  he  refused  to  leave  his  captivity  until  the  covenanted  sum 
was  made  up,  although  the  means  of  doing  so  were  offered  to 
him ;  ^  and  when  some  of  his  followers  boasted  that  in  paying  the 
ransom  they  had  put  a  trick  on  the  enemy,  he  indignantly  ozdend 
that  the  deceit  should  l)e  amended.^  The  new  sultan,  struck  with 
his  behaviour,  vohmtarily  remitted  a  large  portion  of  the  ransom; 
but  Damietta,  the  sole  conquest  which  the  Christians  had  made, 
was  to  be  given  up.  The  Saracens  stipulated  that^  if  they  should 
fail  in  ])erforuung  their  part  of  the  treaty,  they  would  abjme 
the  religion  of  Islam,  and  wished  the  king  to  bind  himself  by  a 
similar  oath,  that  in  case  of  failure  as  to  his  engagements  he 
should  be  disgraced  as  a  renegade,  '^  as  one  who  spits  and  tramples 

•■  Joinv.  288 ;  W.  Nong.  378 ;  Martin,  ^  Gibbon  thinks  thiapoMble  (t.  5021 
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:^e  cross  ;**  but  he  refused  with  horror  to  admit  such  words 
:i  by  way  of  supposition^ 

^n  recovering  his  liberty,  Louis  sailed  for  Acre,  and  there  re- 
ed his  queen,  who  had  left  Damietta  after  having 
m  birth  to  a  son,  on  whom  she  bestowed  the  ominous     *^ 
le  of  Tristan.*     The  king  resolved  to  remain  in  the  Holy 
d  in  order  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  treaty  by 

Saracens;  he  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Acre,  Sidon, 
area,  and  other  places  which  were  still  in  possession  of  the 
«tians,™  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  their  divisions.  But 
w>ugh  he  ardently  desired  to  see  Jerusalem,  and  although  the 
iu  of  Damascus  was  willing  to  permit  him,  he  refrained  out 
Bference  to  the  suggestion  of  his  counsellors,  that,  if  the  first 
'liristian  kings  were  to  visit  the  holy  city  without  delivering 
tom  the  infidels,  the  desire  to  deliver  it  would  die  away 
>ng  Christians."  The  only  gratification,  therefore,  which  he 
wed  himself  was  a  pilgrimage  to  Nazareth,  which  he  per- 
iled with  deep  devotion.® 

nnocent  IV.  wrote  from  Lyons  a  letter  of  consolation  to  the 
g,  and  ordered  that  prayers  should  be  put  up  throughout 
tnce  for  his  deliverance.**  But  the  pope's  conduct  in  stirring 
war  at  home,  while  the  champion  of  the  cross  was  in  cap- 
ty — in  diverting  to  a  crusade  against  Frederick  and  Conrad 

money  which  should  have  served  for  the  ransom  of  Louis, 
the  forces  which  might  have  delivered  him — produced  a  strong 
ing  of  indignation,  which  became  more  vehement  as  it  pene- 
ed  deeper  into  the  lower  ranks  of  society.**  And  out  of  this  feel- 
grew  a  strange  movement,  beginning  in  the  north  of 
nee,  among  some  shepherds  and  others  of  the  poorest 
«,  who  styled  themselves  Pastoureaux.  These  professed  to  have 
their  object  the  deliverance  of  the  king,  and  to  believe  that 
b  which  other  means  had  failed  to  efiect  would  be  granted  to 
ir  simplicity.*^    As  they  went  along  their  numbers  swelled, 

among  the  recruits  were  many  lawless  ruffians,  who  were 
t  on  profiting  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time.     At  their  head 

a  mysterious  personage  about  sixty  years  of  age,  who  spoke 
nch,  German,  and  Latin.'    This  personage  was  styled  the 

Toinv.  247 ;  Conf.  Reg.  Marg.  67.  282.  ■  Joinv.  274. 

Joinv.  252 ;  Wilken,  vii.  245.  «  W.  Nang.  384-6. 
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Master  of  Hungary — a  title  which  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
connexion  with  the  Manichceans  about  the  Danube ;  but  won- 
derful stories  were  told  of  him — that  he  possessed  a  charm 
which  irresistibly  drew  all  men  to  follow  him ;  that  he  was  an 
apostate  Cistercian  monk ;  that  he  was  the  same  who  forty  yean 
before  had  been  the  leader  of  the  Children's  Crusade  ;*  that  he 
was  a  Mahometan  and  a  sorcerer,  wlio  had  engaged  for  a  certain 
price  to  deliver  a  multitude  of  Christians  into  the  hands  of  the 
sultan  of  Babylon.^ 

On  reaching  the  capital^  the  Pastoureaux  were  fJEtvourably 
treated  by  the  queen-mother,  who  admitted  their  chief  to  an 
interview  with  her,  and  bestowed  presents  on  them ;  *  but  even 
at  Paris  they  began  to  display  the  real  character  of  the  move- 
ment, and  as  they  proceeded  further  towards  the  south  it  became 
more  and  more  manifest.  They  abused,  assaulted,  and  even 
killed  clergymen,  monks,  and  especially  friars;  they  vented 
wild  and  blasphemous  doctrines,  and  usurped  priestly  funotions— 
the  Master  of  Hungary  appearing  with  a  mitre  on  his  head/ 
At  Orleans,  as  the  Master  was  preaching,  he  was  interrupted  by 
a  student  of  the  university,  who  told  him  tliat  he  was  a  heretic 
and  a  deceiver.  The  student's  skull  was  immediately  cleft  by 
one  of  the  fanatics ;  a  general  attack  was  made  on  the  clergy ; 
and  a  tumult  arose  which  was  attended  with  much  slaughter  on 
both  sides.  The  bishop  interdicted  the  city,  and  the  queen- 
mother,  on  being  informed  of  these  scenes,  withdrew  her  protec- 
tion from  the  Pastoureaux."  At  Bourges,  they  pillaged  the  syna- 
gogue and  the  houses  of  the  Jews,  and  committed  great  outrages 
of  other  kinds,  which  provoked  the  inhabitants  to  rise  against 
them  and  drive  them  out  of  the  town.  The  Master  of  Hungaiy 
was  pursued  and  slain,  and  many  of  his  followers  were  hanged.' 
Some  of  the  imrty  straggled  on  to  Bordeaux,  but  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  commanded  there  for  the  king 
of  England,  refused  to  admit  them  into  the  town,  and  compelled 
them  by  threats  to  withdraw  from  the  neighbourhood.  Many  of 
them  were  drowned  in  the  Gironde*^    Another  division  made 

WUken,  vii.  290.    For  a  ooUection  of  ^  Ibid.;     Chron.     Sandionya.    116; 

passages  relating  to  the  Pastoureaux,  see  TiJlcm.  iii.  429,  aeqa. 

D'ArgcMitre,  i.  161,  seqq.      <  See  p.  341.  >  M.  Paria.  823;  Martin,  iy.  245. 

"  Clinm.  8iindion.  in  Bouq.  xxi.  114;  *  Chron.  Sandionya.  116 ;   W.  Nanc 

W.  Nung.  382;   M.  Paris,  822;   Job.  382;  M.  Paris,  824.     The  Annals  of 

Oxenedcs,  107.    An  anonymous  chroni-  Tewkesbury  (145)  and  of  Burton  (29S) 

clcr  gives  hini  the  name  of  Roger  (Bouq.  describe  the  Master  at  his  death  as  rail- 

xxl  83) ;  others  call  him  James.  ing  on  '*  Dcum  suiun  Btaohometnm." 

»  :M.  PariH,  823.  ^  m.  Paris,  824. 
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Marseilles,  where  they  arrived  with  numbers  greatly  reduced. 

0  of  them  were  hanged  and  the   rest  dispersed,  and  thife 
movement  came  to  an  end.® 

lanche  had  often  urged  her  son  to  return  from  the  East,  on 
ground  that  a  man  was  needed  for  the  conduct  of  the  Govem- 
i.^  A  war  broke  out  with  Flanders,  in  which  the  French 
5red  severely ;  ®  and  on  the  1st  of  March,  1252,  the  queen- 
her  died/  leaving  the  regency  in  the  hands  of  her  sons 
rles  Count  of  Anjou,  and  Alphonsus.  Louis  was  deeply 
3ted  by  the  news  of  her  death ;»  and,  after  having  consulted 
advisers,  he  resolved  to  return  home.^  A  few  days  after 
ter,  1254,  he  embarked  at  Acre.  His  vessel  was  fur- 
led  with  a  chapel  in  which  the  canonical  hours  were  ^^' 
ilarly  performed ;  there  were  three  sermons  weekly,  and  a 
rse  of  religious  instruction  was  established  for  the  sailors,^ 
«o  lack  of  opportunities  for  learning  had  excited  the  king's 
ipassion.*'  After  a  stormy  voyage  often  weeks,  Louis  landed  at 
;res,  and  on  the  7th  of  September  he  reached  Paris,  after  an 
3nce  of  more  than  six  years.™     All  who  saw  him  were  struck 

1  the  appearance  of  profound  grief  and  dejection  which  he  wore, 
had  lost  much,  while  he  had  gained  nothing  for  Christendom  ; 
lad  failed  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  ignominious  but 
the  saintly  virtue  and  the  patient  courage  which  he  had  dis- 
yed  throughout  his  reverses  and  sufferings.  He  ascribed  to 
own  sinfulness  the  disasters  which  had  befallen  the  Christian 
le ;  and  he  did  not  consider  his  crusading  vow  to  have  been 
illed  by  the  expedition  which  had  cost  him  so  dear." 

Martin,  iv.  247.  '   **  GonsiderauB  quod  hnjusmodi  gens 

Joinv  254.                •  M.  Paria,  891.  andiret    rarissime    ▼erbum    Dei."      G. 

See    Wilken.    vii.  341.    as    to    the  BeUoloc.  23. 29. 

k  W.  NaDg.  388 ;  Martin,  iv.  25G. 

Joinv.  281 ;  W,  Nang.  386 ;  G.  de  »  Tillem.  iv.  45.    See  TiUom.  c.  337. 

jloc.  28 ;  TiUem.  iii.  453-6.  Cf.  WiUcen,  vii.  349-350. 

Mon.  Saudionys.  56.  ■>  M.  Paris.  895 ;  Joinv.  290. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

FROM  THK  KLKCTION  OF  POPK  ALEXANDER  IV.  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 
LOUIS  IX.  OF  FRANCE. 

A.D.  1254-1270. 


The  successor  of  Innocent  IV.  was  Reginald,  Bishop  of  OA,i 
ikv.  -21,  member  of  the  Franciscan  order,  and  nephew  of  Giepf 
i2:>4.  IX.     He  took  the  name  of  Alexander  IV.,  andbeji 

his  pontificate  by  issuing  a  circular  letter  to  all  bishops,  in  whiil 
he  requested  the  benefit  of  their  prayers;  but  the  faTOOulfc 
expectations  which  this  produced  were  somewhat  disappMnrf 
by  the  sequel  of  his  ])ontificate.'  Alexander,  although  hewiW 
to  follow  the  same  policy  as  his  predecessor,  was  far  inferior  li 
Innocent  in  ability,  and  without  his  strength  of  character;  «i 
while  he  is  praised  for  his  piety  and  for  his  kindly  dispoflifi* 
he  is  said  to  have  been  a  dupe  of  flatterers,  and  a  tool  of  4* 
who  made  the  Roman  court  odious  by  their  rapacity  and  (*• 
tortion.^ 

Manfred,  a  prince  of  groat  talents  and  brilliant  aecomplii' 
ments,*^  was  able,  by  his  political  skill  and  by  the  popular  gn* 
of  his  character,  to  extend  his  influence,  and  in  this  heirasth 
more  readily  successful,  because,  unlike  his  Hohenstaufen  anc* 
tors,  he  did  not  rely  on  the  arms  of  the  Germans,  who  were  n«»* 
hated  by  the  Italians  than  even  the  infidel  Saracens,*  \?ifl* 
two  years,  he  regained  for  his  nephew  Conradin  the  kingdom^ 
Apulia  and  Sicily,  having  been  urged  on  to  make  himself  mi* 
of  the  whole  by  the  pope's  refusal  to  ratify  a  treaty  which  ^ 
posed  a  division  of  the  territory.®  A  cry  arose  that  he  should i? 
king,  and  about  the  same  time  a  report  was  spread  that  Conradi 

•  M.  Paris,  897,  92G.  es{)eciaUy  fond  of    his  o^ti  ojdff,  * 

•»  "  Vir.utaiuiit,  tsitia  ben  iguiisot  bene    Franciscans,  and,   on   being  asked  li* 


religiosus,  ossiduus    in    oratiouibus,  in  them  to  appoint  a  protector.  aiL 

abstluentia   strcnuus;    sod  sibilis  adu-  that  so  long  as  he   lived  they  ^ta^ 

lantiom  seducibilis,  et  pravis  avuronim  Imvo  no  other    protector    bat   huoA 

suggestion ibus  inclinativas  "  (M.  Purls,  Jordan,  in  Mnrat.  Antiq.  iv.  917. 

897/.    Saliinbune  speaks  more  warmly  «  Spinelli  describes   him  as  a  ^ 

of  him,    probably   as  being  a  brother  "  romauzatore."     Murut  viL  1097. 

Franciscan—"  Grossus,  i.  e.  cornulentus  «»  N.  do  Jamsilla,  in  Marat  vil  4ST•^ 

et  crassus  fuit,  sicut  alter  Eglon ;  be-  540 ;  Milm.  iv.  886 ;    Raumer,  it.  iS 

nigauB,  Clemens,  plus,  Justus  ettimoratus  See  Rymer,  L  320. 

fuit,  et  Deo  dovotus  "   (232).    lie  was  •  N.  de  Jamsilla,  576 ;  Spinelli,  l^ 
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died  in  Germany.  Manfred,  without  closely  inquiring  into 
truth  of  this  report,  (of  which,  indeed,  his  enemies]  suppose 
to  have  been  the  inventor,^  resolved  to  accept  the  dignity 
th  was  pressed  on  him,  and  on  the  11th  of  August,  1258,  he 
crowned  at  Palermo.*  In  answer  to  a  remonstrance  from 
radin's  mother,  he  told  her  envoys  that  he  held  the  kingdom 
.  personal  title — by  the  success  of  his  arms  and  the  choice  of 
people;  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  endanger  the 
enstaufen  interest  by  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  women  and 
iren ;  but  that,  as  he  himself  had  no  other  heir,  he  would 
ly  make  Conradin  his  successor:  and  he  invited  him  to  the 
Lian  court,  in  order  that  he  might  prepare  himself  for  the 
es  of  royalty  by  acquiring  the  manners  of  his  future  subjects 

by  gaining  their  affection.^  In  the  mean  time,  he  took 
ag  measures  against  all  who  professed  to  adhere  to  the  cause 
^onradin.* 

-he  pope  endeavoured  to  carry  out  his  predecessor  s  scheme 
establishing  the  English  Prince  Edmund  on  the  throne  of 
ly,''  and  in  1255  the  boy  was  formally  invested  in  the  king- 
1  by  a  bishop  who  had  been  sent  to  England  for  the  purpose.™ 

the  English  were  shocked  at  finding  that  a  crusade  was 
^hed  against  Manfred  with  the  oflFer  of  the  same  indulgences 

immunities  as  the  enterprise  of  delivering  the  Holy  Land 
n  the  Saracens,  while  the  Holy  Land  itself  was  neglected  in 
argent  need ;  nay,  that  the  money  which  was  so  largely  ex- 
ed  from  them  under  the  pretence  of  a  crusade,  was  not  even 
nt  for  Edmund's  interest,  but  was  diverted  to  the  pope's  own 
ular  purposes.     A  strong  opposition  arose,  both  in  Parliament 

1  throughout  the  country,  to  the  exactions  of  the  papal  col- 
tor,  Rostand ;  and  the  pope,  on  making  complaints  of  Henry's 
dneness  in  the  affair,  and  of  his  backwardness  in  supplying 
ney,"  found  that  the  source  on  which  he  had  mainly  relied  for 

See  Mat.  Modoet.  509;   W.  Nang.  »  S.Malaspinn.TOT.   Conradin  in  1261 

;  Gionnone,  ill    253-5  ;  Murat.  Ami.  (ut  the  age  of  Sort))  entered  into  an  alii- 

.  ii.  103;  Bohra.  *280.     He  is  even  ance  with  the  Guelf  party  of  Florence 

rged  with  having  attempted  to  poison  against  Manfred,  and  promised  to  join 

radm,  whom  his  mother  is  taid  to  them  in  Italy ;  but  nothmg  came  of  ihia. 

e  saved  by  substituting  another  boy  Bohm.  283;  Gregorov.  v.  335. 

tenven.    Imol.  in  Murat.  Antiq.  i.  ^  Wikes,  1260.    See  Bymer,  i.  316; 

2  (who    gives    a    curiously    mixed  Rayn.  1257. 38. 
raeter  of  Manfred,  1 150).  »  M.  Paris,  911. 

N.  de  Jamsilla,  584  ;  S.  Malaspina,  "  M.  Paria,  914,  965 ;  Rymer,  i.  336. 

;  M.  Paris,  979  ;  Spinelli,  1083.  seqq.,  342-3,  356.  358-9,  361,  370,  seqq.; 

Spinelli.   1087;  Sismondi,  R.  I.  ii.  Flor.    Vigom.    contin.    184-6;    Annal. 

.  Burton.  350.  3604.  384-392,  397.  409; 

2  o  2 
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the  supply  of  his  exigencies  was  likely  to  dry  ^P*  ^  ^^i 
this  prospect,  he  made  overtures  to  Manfred,  whom  her 
before  excommunicated  and  declared  to  be  deprived  vA  c 
of  the   Sicilian  kingdom  but   of  the   principality  of  T 
but  the  negotiation  was  ended  by  ManfreffBi 
to  dismiss  his    Saracen  soldiery,  and  decto&J 
answer  to  the  proposal,  that  he  would  fetch  as  many  mow  i 
Africa.**     Blanfred  had  taken  into  his  own  hands  the  i 
mcnt  of  archbishops  and  bishops.**   The  goodness  of  Mbi 
tration  won  for  him  a  strength  which  enabled  liim  to  4^* 
papal  censures ;  and  in  order  to  counteract  the  mon^  ^ 
the  pope  extorted  from  the  English  clergy,  he  held  lunrf' 
liberty  to  supply  his  needs  by  invading  the  property  of  c 
and  monasteries."* 

In  Germany,  William  of  Holland  became  lawful  kinglij" 
death  of  Conrad,  nor  during  the  short  remainder  of  his  fife' 
he  opposed  by  any  rival ;  although,  when  invited  by  thepof  ^ 
repair  to  Rome  for  coronation  a&  emperor,  he  found 
neither  strong  enough  nor  rich  enough  to  undertake  the  ( 
tion."^  By  his  death  in  a  battle  against  the " 
in  1256,  the  kingdom  was  again  vacant.*  The( 
of  Conradin  were  peremptorily  set  aside  by  the  pope,  wbo^ 
to  the  ecclesiastical  electors,  dilating  on  the  misdeeds  < 
Swabian  family,  and  forbidding  them  under  pain  of  excomm*" 
cation  to  choose  the  boy,  whose  age  he  also  represented  «• 
personal  disqualification.^  The  idea  of  a  real  kingship  had  dw 
out  among  the  princes  of  Germany,  so  that  each  of  themi* 
intent  on  promoting  his  own  interests  by  weakening  the  pW 
of  the  crown.  A  foreigner,  therefore,  appeared  preferable  to 
Jan.  13,  native  prince  ;  and  wliile  one  party,  headed  by  ll 
archbishops  of  Jlentz  and  Cologne,  chose  Bichaid 


1257 


Annal.  Theokesb.  1G3;  Barth.  Cotton, 
135;  Puuli.  iii.  701  2,  714-5.  Tlioro  is 
a  letter  from  Alexander  to  Henry  in 
favour  of  his  Sienese  "canipsores"  in 
England.  (Rym.  i.  330.)  Tiio  iM)pe 
tried  to  get  a  loan  for  Edmund  from 
Kichard  of  Cornwall :  but  Richanl 
warily  answered,  "  Nolo  thesaurum  su- 
periori  commcKlare,  qnem  iion  i)08:?um 
distringere."  (M.  Paris,  914.)  Informa- 
tion was  sent  to  England  in  1257,  both 
directly  from  the  Roman  court  and 
through  Richanl,  who  was  then  in  Ger- 
many, that  Manfred  had  despatched 
^'assisiui"   to  murder  Henry,  with  his 


two  sons  Edward  and  Edmund,  audi 

his  brother  Richard.     Annal.  Bait  3 

"  Spinelli,  1095 ;  Rymer.  1 32a 

p  M.  Paris,  979.       q  Ranmer,!?.! 

'  Raynald.  1250.  9  ;  Raumer.iT.S 

•  M.  Paris,  741-2,  923 ;  Cora.  & 

102.     See  a  story  ns  to  his  bond 

St<?ro  of  Altaich  ap.  Cania.  iv.  190;  i 

134'ihm.  37. 

»  Rayn.  1256.  3.  It  has  beeagi 
rsdly  supposed  iliat  tbo  number  &(  « 
electors  camo  to  be  fixed  in  thei 
nttcT  the  deposition  of  Frederic 
C-enni,  in  Patrol,  xcviii.  66$,  b^ 
Bohmer,  Regesta,  12461313,  p,  4. 
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inother,   under  the  Archbishop  of  Treves,  set  up 
le  Wise,"  of  Castille,"  a  grandson  of  Philip  March  15, 

Richard  was  crowned  at  Aix-la  Chapelle,  }^B5hme^'' 
1-day,  1257,  aod,  by  large  gifts  to  his  chief  38.) 
gained  a  stronger  influence  than  Alfonso,  who  never 
•jclf  in  Germany ;  but  neither  of  the  rivals  was  able  to 
reality  of  power.  Pope  Alexander  and  his  successors 
)  hold  the  balance  skilfully  between  the  two,  ac- 
r  the  title  of  each,  and  professing  to  reserve  the 
»veen  them  for  a  further  inquiry  ;*  and  thus,  without 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  either  claimant,  they 
3  impress  on  the  Germans  a  belief  that  the  decision 
tions  belonged  to  the  Roman  see.* 
•rn  Italy  there  were  great  commotions.  The  city  of 
is  distracted  by  the  furious  enmities  of  its  Guelf 
ine  factions ;  and  at  one  time,  when  the  Ghibellines 
)hant,  it  would  have  been  destroyed  by  their  allies 
Siena,  but  for  the  patriotic  resistance  of  the  Ghibel- 
iirinata  degli  Uberti.*^  The  proud  independence  of  the 
ities  was  giving  way  to  the  ascendancy  of  lords,  who 
I  establishing  their  domination  over  them.®  Among 
or  tyrants),  Eccelino  de  Romano,  of  Padua,  a  zealous 
lie  imj3erial  interest,  has  earned  a  remembrance  above 

a  career  of  unequalled  atrocity.**  After  twenty 
mphant  cruelty  and  oppression,  he  was  overcome  and 
er  in  September,  1259,  by  a  crusading  force  under 

li.  in  Canis.  iv.  190 ;  M.  with  those  of  others  (Wikes,  1.  c.).    A 

;    Job.    Oxenedes,   192;  Hamburg    annalist  says  of   Bichard — 

5,  237-9.     Matthew  Paris  *'  Effudit  i)ecuiiiam  ante  pedes  princi- 

nso  claimed   priority   of    pum  sicut  aquam Gcrto  tantum  olci 

but  this  was  contrary  to  quantum  infusum  est  ejus  capiti  potuis- 

n  IV.  says  that  Ricliard  set  in  sua  terra  pretio  emisse  minori." 

t,  but  tliut  Alfonso  had  (Pcrtz,  xvi.  383-4.)     See  the  extract  from 

ibcr  of  electors.    (Rayn.  a  Troubadour  in  Gicsel.  XL,  ii.  1G6. 

tlie  election,  the  arch-  *  E.  g.  Alex,  ia  Kymer,  i.  382 ;  Urban 

z  was  represented  by  the  IV.,  ib.  430-2. 

Jologne,  bi'ing  himself  a  *  Annal.   Burton.   466-470;   Monach, 

ke  Albert  of  Brunswick,  Patav.   in   Murat.  viii.  697 ;   M.  Paris, 

"  hand-salvo  "  gave  him  970 ;  Planck,  IV..  i.  587-9. 

nsoming  himself.  Bohm.  *»  Dante,  Inf.  x.  90,  seqq. ;  Raumer, 

iv.  248-9 ;  Milm.  iv.  393. 

id  already  claimed    the  "^  Murat  Antiq.  iv.,  Dissert.  54 ;  Hal- 

abia,  and  Alexander  IV.  lam,  M.  A.,  i.  270-5 ;  Bismondi,  R.  I.,  11. 

hiim.     Ravn.  1255.  53.  324-5. 

',  i.  356 ;  M.  Paris,  942,  <*  For  his  life  there  are  many  authori- 

256-7 ;  Oxenedes,  190-4 ;  ties  In  Muratori,   viii. ;    one  of   them, 

8.     Some— as  the  arch-  Gerard    Maiirisius,    wrote    before    tho 

H—left  Richard  in  dissa-  blackest  parts  of  his  cliaracter  had  been 

their  shares,  as  compared  developoit,  and  therefore  in  a  tone  which 
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a  papal  legate,  Archbishop  Philip  of  BayemuL*  His  bdii 
in  prison  was  sullenly  ferocious ;  on  being  asked  to  coofei 
sins,  he  answered  that  he  had  nothing  to  repent  of  except 
he  had  not  destroyed  more  of  his  enemies,  and  that  be  bi 
his  troops  badly.  He  refused  food  and  drink,  tore  the  buiili 
from  his  wounds,  and  was  found  dead  on  the  eleventh  daji 
his  capture.^  Among  the  chief  leaders  of  the  crusade,  o 
Archbishop  Philip,  was  John  of  Vicenza,  a  Dominican  friar, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier  had  distinguished  himself  i 
preacher  of  universal  peace,  and  had  at  one  time  acqoif 
sort  of  despotic  power  in  his  native  city  and  at  VeraM,lK 
supposed,  in  addition  to  his  power  of  eloquence,  to  poflB» 
gift  of  miracles,  so  as  even  to  raise  the  dead.' 

In  1200 — a  year  which  had  a  peculiar  significance  accor 
to  the  systems  of  Abbot  Joachim  and  other  apocalyptic  tesd 
— a  strange  fanaticism  burst  out  at  Perugia,  and  spread 
southward  to  Kome,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Noil 
Italy,  and  even  beyond  the  Alps  to  France  and  the  Bhi 
Hungary,  Silesia  and  Poland.*  Tliis  movement  was  said  tu 
been  begun  in  obedience  to  visions,  or  to  the  counsel  of  a 
and  mysterious  hermit,  and  is  not  apparently  traceable 
influence  of  any  preacher.^  In  every  city,  vast  multiti 
men,  women,  and  children,  down  to  the  age  of  five — para<i 
streets,  with  their  faces  covered,  but  their  bodies  naked 

contrasts  witli  that  of  other  writers.   See  G43;   Annnli,  VII.   i.   282-3:  ' 

also  Innoc.   IV..  up.   Kayii.    1251.   :i5;  150-3;    lL\ll;iiu,    i.   200;    Rat 

Monach.  Patav.  in  Mur.  viii.  r.80-8.  G91,  313-6;   Mihn.  iv.  305-6.     Freti 

Ci)4,  707-0;  SnHmbeno,  182.     "  3Inlto8  eompluinwl   of  liiin   for  maidl 

oucidit,"  says  Muthis  of  Monza,  "  foomi-  iK>litie8.  and  for  asgimiiDg  the 

lias  incarceruvii,  eimuchos  miiltos  fecit,  duke  of  Verona  ami  "  rector  pe 

Si   enim  unus  do  una  i>ro<j:enie  contra  (Huill.-BnTi.    iv.    1)08).      Like 

cum  peccabat,   onines  de  progenie  ilia  Dominican,  he  burnt  heretica 

occidebat.      Nullus  in  ftrocihite  ei  un-  — at  one  tdme  sixty  within  th 

quam  fuit  sirailis."  ^  (Pertz.  xviii.  510.)  (Mur.   Ann.   282 ).      Afl^T  a  i 

"  Credo    certissimc,"     says    Salimbtuio,  miracles  were  mocked  at ;  tlius 

"quod,  sicut  Filius   Dei   vohiit  habere  rentines  beggeti  liiin  not  to  v 

unum  specialem  amicum,  (piem  similem  city,   because    it   would    not    1 

sibi  faceret,  sic  diuboliis  Yeilinum"  (75).  cnou«»h   to  contain    the  dead  ^ 

"  Puto  quod   non  habuit  diabohis  tale  would  raise.     TJje  cx-j^MxIcsta  oj 

mcmbrum  in  mundo,  ita  sibi  confonnem  attacked,  overcame,  and  impri^ 

in  omni  malitia  occidendi,  ex  quo  factua  and,  on  being  released,  John  i 

est  mundus  "  (238).  intluence  ^one. 

«  Rayn.  125G.  38;  Salimb.  181,201;         •>  Salimb.  240.     See  p.  209; 

Sism.  li.  I.,  ii.  28G,  292-3.     Salimbeno  low,  c.  viii.,  sect.  2. 
tells  much  that  is  curious  as  to  Plii lip.  *  Raynald.    1260.     11.      See 

'  Rf>landin.  xii.  9  (Murnt.  viii.) ;  Mut.  mann,  *  Die  cluistlichen  GkiibS 

Modoet.;  Rauraer.  iv.  258-9.  schafUn,'  HiUle,  1828. 

f  See   Rayn.    1233.   35.    and    notes ;         ^  Annal.  S.  Rudb.  SaJiaburg. 

Gerard   Mauris,   in   Murat.   viii.   37-8;  (Pertz,  ix.);  Forstemann,  26 
Salimb.  35,  38-9;  Murat.  Antiq.  iv.  G39- 
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Sit,  gesticulating  wildly  and  pitilessly  scourging  themselves 
m  whips,  while  they  shouted  the  invocation,  "Holy  Lady 
ry,  receive  us  sinners,  and  pray  Jesus  Christ  to  spare  us!"" 
ae  of  them,  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy,  dashed  them- 
"<es  on  the  ground,  in  mud  or  in  snow,  and  screamed  out 
.^rcy!  Mercy  1  Peace!  Peace!"  At  first  this  spectacle  ex- 
<i  ridicule ;  but  gradually  the  feeling  of  sin  impelled  many 
join  them ;  and,  with  clergy  or  monks  at  their  head,  the 
.ds  of  penitents  moved  from  city  to  city,  everywhere  com- 
Kiicating  their  enthusiasm."    Any  one  who  held  out  against 

contagion  was  noted,  by  his  neighbours  as  a  "  man  of  the 
nl,"  and  it  was  believed  that  the  impiety  of  such  persons  was 
lished  by  judgments  of  heaven.**    The  chroniclers  tell  us  that 

movement  produced  good  eflFects  in  the  reconciliation  of 
femies  and  of  political  factions;  that  usurers  abandoned  their 
kctices,  that  unjust  gains  were  restored,  that  prisoners  were  set 
e,  and  that  for  the  time  there  was  a  general  reformation  of 
rals.^  But  in  the  progress  of  the  movement,  circumstances 
reared  which  suggested  doubts  as  to  its  religious  tendency, 
;h  as  a  contemi)t  of  the  ordinary  means  of  grace,  and  a  prone- 
»  to  denounce  the  clergy.**     The  pope  declined  to  encourage 

Manfred  refused  to  admit  the  flagellants  into  his  kingdom ; 
tte  of  the  authorities  of  Northern  Italy  erected  gibbets  on 
>ir  frontiers,  as  an  indication  of  the  fate  which  awaited  any 
reliant  who  should  attempt  to  enter  their  territories ;  and  in 
rmany,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  the  bishops  were  strong 
their  opposition.  Under  these  discouragements  from  both 
aporal  and  spiritual  authorities,  and  probably  also  through 
5  natural  decay  of  such  enthusiasm,  the  flagellant  revival 
1  it  would  now  be  styled)  in  no  long  time  died  utterly  away.' 
A^lexander  had  been  much  disquieted  in  Eome  by  the  par- 
ms  of  Manfred,  and  in  1257  had  been  driven  by  Brancaleone, 
his  escape  from  his  second  imprisonment,  to  take  refuge  at 
terbo.  His  hopes  of  restoration  on  the  death  of  Brancaleone 
re  disappointed ;  the  parties  of  Rome  continued  their  discords. 

Annul.    Janucns.    in   Pertz,    xviii.  Galv.  Flamma.i.  206  (ib.xi.  690-1  ^;  Mut. 

;  Stero  in  Ciinis.  iv.  194.  Mod.  in  Pertz,  xviii.  512 ;  Aunal.  Mellic,  . 

lb. ;  Mut.  Mod.  512 ;  Annal.  Pann.  a.d.  1260  (ib.  ix.) ;   Murat.  Antiq.   vi. 

;  Annal.  Sancruc.  a.d.  1261  (Pertz.  470;  For8temann,39(wliogive8accoimtB 

®  Salimb.  239.  of  other  similar  movemonta).    When  a 

Annal.  Parm.   677 ;    Mut  Modoet.  renewal  of  tlie  Flagellant  outbreak  waa 

;  Monach.  Patav.  in  Murat  viii.  713.  expected  in  1269,  the  Marquis  of  Eate 

Raumer,  iv.  263.  and  the  Forrarcse  took  measures  to  pre- 

Monach,  Patav.  in  Murat  viii.  713;  vent  it.    Mur.  Antiq.  vi.  471-2. 
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and  the  pope,  after  having  reaided  for  some  time  at  Am 
returned  to  Yiterbo,  where  he  died  on  the  25th  of  Maj,  U 

About  the  same  time,  the  Latin  empire  of  CoiwtmHi 
came  to  an  end.  Almost  from  the  time  of  its  origin^  tUi 
fortunate  power  had  been  continually  sinking.  Its  IibSi  I 
shrunk  until  it  was  confined  to  the  city ;  the  emperor,  Bilii 
II.,  was  reduced  to  the  most  pitiable  expedients  for  the  M 
of  maintaining  his  position — selling  the  lead  from  the  tsA 
churches,  and  even  giving  his  own  son  as  a  pledge  to  I 
Venetians  for  the  repayment  of  a  loan ;  and  the  Latin  pitiai 
was  supported  by  the  alms  of  the  pope.*  While  the  YeMlii 
were  in  league  with  the  Latin  emfteror,  their  riYoIs  of  Goi 
allied  themselves  with  the  Greeks,™  and  their  force  cootiUi 
Jul  2s       ^  *'^®  victory  of  Alexander  Strategopolos,  who  in  IX 

^  *  wrested  Constantinople  from  the  Latins  for  tbs  B 
peror  Michael  Palasologus  of  Nio^a.^  The  dispossessed  BiUi 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  vainly  soliciting  uaUK^ 
from  the  sovereigns  of  the  west  But  the  Greek  teeoBfBfi 
instead  of*  bringing  fresh  vigour  to  the  empire,  did  littk  i 
than  restore  it  to  the  same  condition  of  decrepitude  wUd  1 
prepared  it  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  western  crusaders  fiftj-m 
years  before.' 

Alexander  had  allowed  the  number  of  cardinals  to  dwindk  do 
to  eighteen,  and  these  were  for  three  months  unable  to  agreeing 
choice  of  a  successor,  until  James  Pantaloon,  patriarch  of  Je 
salem,  arrived  at  Viterbo,  where  they  were  aaKmU 
and  was  raised  by  them  to  the  papacy  under  the  ni 
of  Urban  IV/  The  new  pope,  who  was  the  son  of  a  coWto 
Troyes,^  had  chiefly  owed  his  success  in  life  to  his  skill  i 
negotiator,  which  had  been  shown  in  many  important  miflski 
and  he  carried  on  the  traditional  policy  of  the  papacy  i 
greater  vigour  than  his  predecessor.  But  as  he  was  proeeca 
the  contest  with  Manfred,  he  had  the  mortification  of  fin 
that  he  was  unable  to  prevent  a  marriage  between  the  he 
Aragon  and  one  of  Manfred's  daughters;  nay,  that  ev^ 
saintly  Louis  of  France,  although  restrained  for  a  tim 

•  Schrockh,  xxvi.  458-9;  Baiimer,  iv.  r  Monach.  P&tav.  716-7;  Bam 
247-8. 274.  276-6. 

*  Banmcr,  iy.  274-5.  >  Malasplna,    in   Moiwt   Till 
«  Annal.  Januens..    in  Pertz.  xviii.    Scliriickb,  xxvi.  460. 

248 ;  Gibbon,  vi.  68.  •  "  Filios  panp^^  leMrctent 

»  W.  Nang.  ap.  Bouq.  xx.  414 ;  G.  lapce."  Antonin.  ap.  Bayn.  1261 
AcropoL  85 ;  Gibbon,  vi.  69-70.  »»  Raumer,  iv.  277. 
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uples,  allowed  one  of  his  sons  to  marry  into  the  family  which 
1  been  thus  contaminated  by  a  connexion  with  one  whom  the 
man  church  regarded  as  a  bastard,  dn  usurper,  and  an  excom- 
nicate.®  The  pope  cited  Manfred  to  appear  before  him, 
Bonally  or  by  proxy,  on  Maunday  Thursday,  1263,  and 
twer  for  his  heavy  crimes  against  God  and  man — his  con- 
lions  with  Saracens,  whom  he  was  accused  of  preferring  to 
ristians,  the  celebration  of  divine  offices  in  interdicted  places, 

murder  of  some  of  his  subjects,  and  other  grievous  offences.** 
b  a  difference  arose  as  to  the  terms  of  the  safe  conduct  which 
nfred  required,  and,  as  he  did  not  obey  the  summons,  the 
►e,  without  heeding  his  excuses,  renewed  his  excommuni- 
Lon.® 

\s  no  further  supplies  of  money  were  to  be  expected  from 
gland,  the  pope  resolved  to  set  aside  the  claim  of  Prince 
tnund  to  the  Sicilian  crown,  which  he  offered  to  Louis  of 
fejice  for  one  of  his  sons.  But  Louis,  on  account  of  the  claims 
^nradin  and  of  Edmund,  felt  scruples  which  were  not  to  be 
»icome  by  the  pope's  assurance  that  they  were  groundless,' 
I  the  offer  was  transferred  to  the  king's  brother,  Charles  of 
Jou.  Charles,  who  was  then  forty-two  years  of  age,  was  of  a 
•racter  utterly  unlike  that  of  Louis.  He  was  stem,  ambitious, 
^acious,  and  unscrupulous.  His  valour  had  been  shown  in  the 
3  disastrous  crusade,  from  which  he  had  returned  before  his 
'ther  to  take  the  chief  share  in  the  regency  of  France  ;  he  was 
r-ed  on  to  accept  the  offer  of  Sicily  by  the  pride  of  his  wife, 

youngest  daughter  of  Raymond  Berenger,  who  had  brought 
^  the  county  of  Provence  as  her  dowry,  and  was  discontented 
l)eing  inferior  in  rank  to  her  sisters,  the  queens  of  France, 
gland  and  Germany.*    As  Louis  still  hesitated  to  sanction 

acceptance  of  the  Sicilian  crown  by  a  prince  of  his  house,  the 
Ibishop  of  Cosenza  was  sent  to  negotiate  with  Henry  III. 

the  cession  of  Edmund's  pretensiona**    Henry  represented 
»  vast  amount  of  treasure  which  he  had  spent  for  the    juiy  28, 
ect  wliich  he  was  now  desired  to  forego ;  but  he    ^2^^- 
9  in  the  middle  of  his  great  struggle  with  the  barons  under 
non  de  Montfort,  and  in  such  circumstances  he  could  not  afford 

Malaap.  591;  Rayn.  1262:  9,  16;  '  Urb.  ap.  Rayn.  1262.  21;  Raumer, 

mn.  iii.  260;   Schrockh,  xxvi.  464;  iv.  285-6. 

timer,  iv.  281-3.  «  Rjiynald.    1264.    19.     See    Dante, 

Urban  ap.   Rayn.   1263.   65;    Sia-  Parad.  vi.  133,  and  the  commentary  by 

ridi.  R  I.,  ii.  374.  Benvenuto  of  Imola  in  Murat.  Antiq.  i. 

Malasp.  591.  1238.                     »»  Rymer,  i.  428. 
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to  alienate  tbe  pope  by  a  refusal*  The  claim  of  Edmund  to 
therefore,  was  formally  relinquished  ;^  and  by  way  of  reocx 
the  censures  of  the  lloman  church  were  dealt  forth  against  t 
of  Leicester  and  his  partisans."*  The  crusade  against  Manfi 
preached  in  France  under  the  tape's  authority,  and  the '. 
clergy  were  exliorted  to  aid  it  with  a  tenth  of  their  incoii 

At  Rome  a  contest  arose  in  August,  1263,  as  to  the  c 
of  a  senator.  The  citizens  were  divided  between  Clw 
Anjou  and  I^Ianfred;  but  the  partisans  of  Charles  pre' 
The  pope,  afraid  that  a  secular  prince  established  in  Borne 
have  greater  i>ower  than  himself,  required  Charles  to  bin 
self  by  oath  to  certain  conditions — that  he  would  not  aco 
scnatorship  for  more  than  five  years,  and  if,  \Wthin  that  t 
should  get  possession  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom,  he 
if  required  by  the  pope,  absolutely  resign  the  senatorship 
these  pro}X)sals  Charles  acceded ;  but  he  used  the  oppoi 
to  make  better  terms  than  before  as  to  the  Sicilian  kingdi 
that  he  was  to  enjoy  those  parts  of  it  which  the  pope  had  y 
to  reserve  for  himself,  with  the  exception  of  the  c 
Benevento;  that  his  yearly  tribute  should  be  lessened;  tl 
8UC(*es8ion  should  be  extended  beyond  the  four  heirs  to  wl 
had  been  limited  in  the  earlier  scheme;  and  that  ft 
as  well  as  males  should  be  admitted  to  inherit.** 

The  pope  was  the  more  willing  to  concede  because  Mi 
still  continued  to  make  progress,  and  gained  possession  i 
greater  part  of  the  papal  tcnitory.  Urban,  finding  h 
threatened  in  his  capital,  withdrew  to  Perugia,  and  then 
on  the  day  after  his  arrival,  the  2nd  of  October,  1264/ 

Urban  had  been  careful  to  recruit  the  college  of  cai 
with  men  favourable  to  his  own  jwlicy ;  and  their  choice  I 
Guy  Fulcodi,  who  took  tlie  name  of  Clement  IV."    Th 

'  Koyn.  12r»3.  78;  Trivet,  250,  scqq. ;  433  61,  438;   P&uli,  iii  756-9. 

Wikta,  12G3-4.  440 :.     The  Uttlo  of  Evesham, i 

^  Rymcr,  i.  457;  Pnuli,  iii.  758.  Simon  fell,  was  fought  on  Aug.  I 
"  Flor.  Vigorn.,  contiu.  n»4 ;  ruuli,iii.        "  Urb.   Epp.  20-7,  43;    Rayi 

759,  778.     The  history  of  the  Uaruiis'  12-3.  »  Mansi,  in  Rayu.  i 

War  nocd  not  be  liere  nlatcd.     Ah  xun-        v  llnyn.  12CA,  4  ;  Urb.  Epp.  1 

der  IV.  relea8«»d  Henry  from  the  oath  ap.  Mui-teno,  Theeaur.  ii. 
"whicli  he  had  taken  to  observe  tlie  "  l*n>-        i  Sec   Urban,    Epp.    7,   17,  i 

visions  of  Oxford,"  nnd  Urban  confirmed  Schrockh,  xxvi.  4&;    Gieseler, 

the  relensc  'Rymcr,  i.  405-G,  416 ;  Chron.  1G8. 

T4inoreobt.,p.70;Pauli,iii.740-2;.   Louis        ^  S.  Malasp.  ii,   2,  15;   Bfta 

of  France,  b(;inp  called  in  as  arbiter  bo-  292-3. 

tween  the  jwrties,  declanKl  the  "Provi-        •  "Clemens,  cujus  nomen  »l 

sions"  to  be  null,  and,  by  his  unreserved  non    modice    distat,*'    sajB   Mi 

decision  in  favour  of  the  crown,  gave  tlie  Monza,  Pertz,  xviii.  517,     So,  I 

buroni)  great  dlssatii^fuction   (Kymcr,  i.  nulin,   in  a   manifesto,  ib.  523 
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pope,  who  was  of  a  noble  family  in  Languedoc,  had  in  early  life 
been  eminent  as  a  lawyer,  and  had  assisted  Louis  DC  in  his 
legislation.  He  had  been  married,  and  had  two  daughters,  but 
after  his  wife's^  death  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  became 
successively  bishop  of  Le  Puy,  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  and 
cardinal-bishop  of  Sabino.*  As  pope,  he  was  especially  careful 
to  discourage  his  near  relations  from  conceiving  ambitious 
hopes  on  account  of  their  connection  with  him ;  he  refused  to  let 
his  daughters  or  his  niece  marry  above  his  own  original  rank, 
and  warned  his  nephews"  not  to  come  to  the  papal  court,  or  to 
expect  anything  from  his  favour.'^  At  the  time  of  his  election, 
he  was  engaged  in  a  legation  to  England,  and  he  was  obliged, 
from  fear  of  the  Ghibellines,  to  make  his  way  to  Home  in  the 
disguise  of  a  simple  monk.^ 

Clement,   as  a  native   of  southern   France,    was  naturally 
disposed  to  favour  the  interest  of  Charles  of  Provence,  who 
sailed   from    Marseilles    about  Easter,    1265,   and  proceeded, 
chiefly  by  sea,  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  pomp,  and  was  invested  in  the  office  of  senator."     *^ 
But  the  pope,  who  was  then  at  Viterbo,  found  great  cause  to  be 
uneasy  and  displeased.     Charles  had  brought  with  him  but  few 
men,  and  no  money  ;  he  was  distressed  even  for  food  and  cloth- 
ing, which  the  Romans  refused  to  supply  without  payment ;  and 
he  wished  to  borrow  on  the  pope's  security,  while  Clement  had 
pledged  his  credit  so  deeply  that  he  could  not  raise  money  for 
his  own  necessities,  and  throughout  his  whole  pontificate  was 
unable  to  venture  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  debts  which  he 
owed.*    The  pope  declared  that  he  could  do  nothing  for  Charles 
except  by  a  miracle,  and  that  his  merits  were  not  sufficient  to 
work  a  miracle.^    Charles's  violence,  also,  in  taking  possession 
of  the  Lateran  palace  drew  forth  strong  remonstrances  from  the 
pope,  who  told  him  that  he  could  not  give  up  either  of  his 
palaces  to  liim,  and  that  in  a  city  where  large  houses  were  so 
plentiful  the  senator  could  not  be  at  a  loss  for  a  suitable  lodging.® 

placo  Clement's  appointment  in  October,  Rayn.  1265.  10.        y  Raumer,  iv.  295. 

1264  ;    some,  in  February    1265.     See  *  N.  de  Jamsilla,  597;  S.  Malasp.  ii. 

Maosi,  in  Bayn.  iii.  157  (who  supposes  8;  W.  Nang.  418;   Raumer,  iv.  296-8; 

the  earlier  date  to  be  that  of  the  elec-  Gregorov.  v.  60-2.      •  Stero  Altah.  199. 

tion,  and  the  later  to  be  that  of  his  ao-  ^  Olem.  ap.  Rayn.  1266.  9;  Ep.  271 ; 

coptance);  Bohmer,  328.  Of.  Epp.  116.  125,  135,  137,  146.  165, 

*  W.  Nang.  in  Bouq.  xx.  418 ;  Rau-  173,  181,  195,  210  (Martene,  Thes.  ii.) ; 

mer.  iv.  294.  S.  Malasp.  iii.  10 ;  N.  do  Jamsilla,  contin. 

■  Ep.  21,  in  Mart.  Thes.  ii. ;  J.  Des-  601 ;  W.  Nang.  in  Bouq.  xx.  418. 

noucUes,  in  Bouq.  xxi.  182.  <;  Clem.  ap.  Rayn.  1265.  12-3 ;    Gre- 

»  Ep.  21, 1.  0. ;  Baluz.  Miscell.  iii.  23 ;  gorov.  v.  363. 
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As  tho  pope's  support  was  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  awiy  if  j 
such  an  object,  Charles  removed  from  the  Lateran;  hntOoKi 
was  still  obliged  to  complain  of  the  exactions  which  wereidi 
in  his  name.  The  jwiie,  however,  declared  Edmund  of  EngU 
to  have  forfeited  the  Sicilian  crown  by  neglecting  to  peita 
the  conditions  annexed  to  the  offer  of  it;^  he  granted  ill 
Charles,  who  was  formally  invested  in  it ;  and  1 1 
"°*  agreement  was  drawn  up  as  to  the  terms  on  whiii 

should  be   held.     In    default  of  lawful  issue  of  Charles  ffil 
bis  successors,  the  kingdom  was  to  revert  to  the  pope.  It  i 
not  to  l>e  held  with  the  empire,  with  Germany,  Lombarfj?* 
Tuscany.     On  getting  possession  of  the  kingdom,  Chaitei 
to  pay  the  pope  50,000  ounces  of  gold.     A  tribute  of  8000  on 
was  to  be  paid  every  year,  and  a  white  palfrey  every  third  y*| 
And  tho  king  boimd  himself  to  respect  all  eccle8iasticil«i| 
monastic  property.* 

The  crusade  against  Manfred  was  actively  preached,^ ^tel 
offer  of  indulgence  for  crimes  to  all  who  should  joinit;iiil 
thus  a  host  of  ruffians  mis  gathered,  in  addition  to  thetroo|il 
which  Charles  had  enlisted  in  France,  and  whose  acts  of  vicl€B«l 
as  they  proceeded  on  the  way  to  join  him  at  Rome— extoitiftl 
plunder,  arson,  siicrilogc,  murder — drew  forth  fresh  complMEhl 
and  reproofs  from  Clement.^  By  this  increase  of  strengi 
Charles  was  enabled  to  press  more  effectually  than  before  te 
suit  for  the  coronation  of  himself  and  his  wife  as  king  and  qiK« 
of  Sicily;  and  the  ceremony — the  first  coronation  of  anyctt 
below  the  imj)eriul  dignity  that  had  ever  taken  place  in  & 
Peter's — was  performed  by  a  commission  of  cardinals  on  tkf 
festival  of  the  Epiphany,  1266.^ 

About  the  middle  of  January,  as  the  necessities  of  hisannj 
urged  liim  to  i)roeeod  without  delay,  Charles  set  out  from  K«« 
for  the  south.  Manfred  liad  attempted  to  negotiate  with  liim  h 
means  of  envoys;  but  they  were  repelled  with  the  answff 
"  Tell  the  sultan  of  Nocera,  that  either  I  shall  send  him  to  fc-ll 
or  he  shall  send  me  to  heaven."  *     Yet  even  at  this  time  it  wodi 

^  Dacher)'.  iiL  048,  G50.  e  Raumer,  iv.  307.    The  pope  ffl" 

«  Rayn.  12C5.  14;  Dacbery,  iii.  652.  have  found  reason  to  doubt  the  etna 

Seo  Raumer,  iv.  .2J»9.     This  treaty  was  logy  which  he  gives  in  a  letter  toMc 

concludetl  by  some  cardinals  on  May  29,  fred— ♦*  Carolus,  Deo  et  honiiiiibas  W« 

1265,  but  was  not  ratified  by  the  pope  earns;  Sa.oi' enini /o/um  siguiiicat lin^ 

until  Nov.  4.     Giesel.  II.,  ii.  ICJO.  Grffjcft."    Rayn.  12GG.  8. 

'Bee  Clements  bull  and   letters  in  »»  Raumer, 'iv.  308-9;  Grt-gomv.T.S^ 

Martene.  Thes.  ii.  1U6;  Rayn.  12G5.  23,  *  G.  Villani,  vii.  5.     The  8ftRiccu<n 

seqq.,  20;  Giesel.  II.,  ii.  171.  nexion  wns  a  continual  subject  of  p 
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seem  that  the  pope,  in  his  disgust  at  the  disorders  of  the  French, 
was  inclined  to  relent  towards  Manfred.*^  Manfred,  reduced  to 
stand  on  his  defence,  exerted  himself  with  energy  to  meet  the 
invaders,  whose  advance  into  his  territory  was  favoured  hy  a 
season  of  unusual  mildness ;  ™  hut  his  counsel  and  valour  were 
displayed  in  vain.  Surprised  and  deserted  through  treachery," 
he  fell  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  at  the  battle  of  Benevento  on 
the  26th  of  February,  1266.**  His  body,  which  was  not  re- 
cognised until  two  days  later,  was  excluded  from  Christian  burial, 
as  that  of  an  excommunicate  person,  and  was  interred  by  the 
victor's  command  near  the  bridge  of  Benevento,  where  the  French, 
in  a  generous  feeling  of  respect  for  a  brave  and  unfortunate  enemy, 
heaped  up  a  cairn  over  it,  each  casting  a  stone.  But  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cosenza,  by  command  of  the  pope,  afterwards  caused 
the  corpse  to  be  cast  out  of  this  resting-place,  as  being  unworthy 
to  find  sepulture  within  the  territory  of  the  church,  and  it  was 
again  committed,  without  any  religious  rites,  to  a  grave  in  a 
remote  valley  of  the  Abruzzi."  The  ruffians  whom  the  pope  had 
invested  with  the  character  of  crusaders  again  excited  his  indig- 
nation by  plundering  his  city  of  Benevento  with  circumstances  of 
atrocious  outrage  and  excess."* 

proach  against  Manfred,  as  it  had  been 
against  his  &ther.  Urban  lY.  wrote  to 
Charles  in  1264 — *•  Manfnxlus,  qui  Siir- 
raccnonim  ritus  amplcctitur,  ao  illos  in 
quotidianis  ejus  obsequiis  notubiliter 
secum  tenet,  et  prsafert  eos  in  opprobrium 
Gatholicffi  fidei  Ohristianis."  In  1261, 
the  Neapolitans  implored  Manfred  to 
make  peace  with  the  church,  because 
while  he  was  excommunicato  their  arch- 
bisliop  would  not  allow  mass  to  be  cele- 
brated. The  king  replied  that  ho  would 
send  300  Saracens,  who  would  compel 
the  clergy  to  say  mass ;  ond  he  was  very 
angry  when  the  Neapolitans  begged  that 
he  would  not  do  so,  as  they  were  not 
disposed  to  lodge  Suracens  (Spinelli, 
1099).  In  his  message  to  Manfred, 
Charles  may  perhaps  have  borrowed 
from  the  answer  which  his  brother  St 
liouis  is  said  to  haye  made  when  the 
queen-mother  expressed  apprehension  of 
the  Tartar  invasion  —  **  Si  superveniant 
ipsi,  vel  nos  Ipsos,  quos  vocamus 
Tartaros,  ad  snos  tortareas  sedes,  undo 
exierunt,  retrudemus,  vel  ipsi  nos 
omnes  ad  I'celum  subvehent*'  M.  Par. 
^58. 

k'Ep.  232.  See  Giesel.  II.,  ii.  172; 
Raumer,  iv.  309.  310. 

"»  Salimb.  244. 


"  "  A  Copcrano,  dove  fu  bugiardo 
Ciascun  Puglieac." 

—iMinU,  Tnf.  xxvili.  13-4. 

0  N.  de  Jamsilla,  contin.  603-7;  S. 
Malasp.  iii.  7-8 ;  Mut.  Modoet  515-6 ; 
Salimb.  245;  W.  Nang.  426:  Raumer, 
317-320.  Charles's  letter  of  Feb.  27, 
announcing  the  victory  to  the  pope,  is 
among  Clement's  Epp.,  No.  236  (Mart. 
Thes.  ii.).  The  fate  of  Manfred  was 
then  unknown.  Bohmer  dates  the  bat- 
tle on  the  6th.     281. 

p  Sie  Dante,  Purgat.  iii.  124,  seqq., 
who  has  offended  some  orthodox  com- 
mentators by  admitting  Manfred  into 
Purgatory,  and  putting  into  his  mouth 
the  words — 

•»Orribil  furon  11  peocati  mlel; 
Ma  la  bonUt  inflnita  ha  si  gran  braccia, 
Che  prende  cib  cbe  si  rivolve  a  lei." 

Benven.  Imol.  1152-4;  S.  Malasp.  iii. 
13;  W.  Nang.  426;  R.  Malasp.,  c  180; 
Aunal.  Januens.  in  Pertz,  xviii  256 
(which  give  a  different  account  of  the 
burial,  as  does  also  a  Paduan  chronicler, 
in  Mur.  viii.  727) ;  Raumer,  iv.  823-4 ; 
Handb.  for  S.  Italy,  505-6,  ed.  1853. 
Ssilimbcne  says  that  several  pretended 
Manfrcds  afterwards  appeared,  and  were 
put  down  by  Charles.  246. 

1  S.  Malasp.  iii.  12 ;  Clem.  Epp.  254, 
262  ;  Rayn.  1266.  15, 
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The  whole  ci  the  south  now  rabmitted  to  Ouk^ 
throoghout  Italy  the  overthrow  of  Manfred  atmdc  temr 
Ghibellines,  so  that  many  who  had  until  then  held  oat 
to  the  church/    The  widowed  queen,  a  princeai  of  tb 
nenian  family,  fell  into  the  victor's  hands,  with  her  duUnib 
spent  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  strict  and  hopeka 
Manfred's  adherents  were  cruelly  punished,  and  the  oooAij 
subjected  to  a  grinding  taxation  and  oppressi^His  rf  tO  aiilil 
the  new  officials  who  took  the  place  of  those  emplofBd 
the  late  reign.    The  pope  remonstrated  vehemently,  boditf 
Charles's  treatment  of  his  new  subjects^  and  as  to  hiB 
the  conditions  by  which  he  had  bound  himself  to  the 
see.^    Yet  when  Charles  visited  Bome  In  1267,  the  pop 
Palm  Sunday  bestowed  on  him  the  golden  roae,  and  he 
him  vicar  of  the  empire,  and  pacificator  of  Tuscany.' 

Even  those  of  Charles's  subjects  who  had  been  offoA 
Manfred  now  learnt  to  regret  the  change  of  rulers^  and  ft  gw 
feeling  arose  in  favour  of  Conradin,  who  was  iuYited  toitt(i# 
the  recovery  of  the  Sicilian  throne.'^    The  heir  d  the  BA* 
staufen,  who  had  been  left  fatherless  at  the  age  of  two,  W* 
fifteen,  and  had  grown  up  into  a   handsome,  8{ttntoi  it 
accomplished  youth/    When  the  Sicilian  enterprise  map 
posed,  his   mother  and  the  more  cautious  of  his  comMfl*] 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him ;  but  Conradin  was  filled  iriSkfti 
thought  of  the  great  things  which  had  been  achieved  bf^ 
grandfatlier  Frederick,  to  whose  earlier  history  his  own  seaMJ 
thus  far  to  bear  a  likeness.'    Despising  the  threats  by  ^ 
the  pope  endeavoured   to  deter  him,*  he  crossed  the  Al| 
in  the  autumn  of  1267,  with  a  force  of  about  10,000  men,iUE 
notwithstanding  some    desertions  occasioned   by   his  wtni 
Apr.-Juiy,   money,**  continually  increased  as  he  went  on.    At  I 
1268.         ^jj(j  Siena  he  was  welcomed  with  much  splendM 

'  Mut  Motloet.  516.  VIL,  ii.  165. 

*  Rayn.  1266.  17;  Raumer,  iv.  325.  >  Thcoantinuatorof  JamailUm 
Clement  writes  to  liu  legato  in  England,  thoso  who  had  taken  liaajErad  fa  a 
Cardinal  Ottobuoni— **  Carolus  rex  Sici-  now  found  out,  when  it  wu  too 
lin  illutftrifl  tenet  pacifice  totum  rcgnum,  that  he  had  been  a  lamb  (009).  < 
illius  hominia  pestilcntis  cadaver  putri-  Mulaiq).  iil  16. 

duin,  uzorem,  liberos  obtinens  et  thro-  y  Haumcr,  iv.  347.    PUlim^f^  i 

num."    Ep.  278.  him  ^^litteratUBJUTeuia."  247 

«  Epp.  880,  432-3.  471,  504.  630,  &c. ;  ■  Baumcr.  iv.  352,  855. 

Rayn.  1266. 19;  Raumer.  iv.  3416.  Yet  •  Annal.  S.  Budh.    Sidiabanr^ 

Wuliam  of  Nangis  says  that  Charles  was  1267  ( Pert*,  ix.) ;  a  M^^m  i^\ 

unwisely  lenient  towards  Manfred's  par-  ^  This  was  at  Veitm%wSera  'l»  i 

tiaans.    Bouq.  xx.  426.  three  months.    Bohm.  287. 

•  aenu.   Kp,   625;   SpineUi,  1103;  «  Mut  Modoet  526-7. 
BaynakL  1267.  5-a  9-10;  Murat  Ann. 
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d,  as  he  passed  Viterbo,  where  the  pope  was,  he  displayed  his 
rces  before  the  walls,  but  disdained  to  make  any  attack  on 
m.*  Clement  had  from  the  beginning  spoken  of  the  young 
ince's  expedition  with  contemptuous  denunciations,*^  foretelling 
at  he  would  pass  away  like  a  smoke,  and  on  Maunday  Thurs- 
ly,  1268,  he  anathematised  him,  with  his  partisans,  and 
immoned  him  to  submit  to  penance/  But  when  Conradin 
itered  Borne,  having  been  invited  by  an.  embassy  of  the 
tizens,  the  streets  were  hung  with  garlands,  and  the  juiy  (day 
3neral  magnificence  of  his  reception  put  to  shame  ^certain)- 
lat  which  under  the  papal  auspices  before  had  been  bestowed 
I  Charles  of  Anjou.*^  Henry,  the  brother  of  Alfonso  of  Castillo, 
W  many  adventures  in  Africa  and  Sicily,  had  been  chosen 
snator,  partly  through  the  influence  of  Charles,  who  was  his 
3phew ;  but  the  two  had  now  quarrelled,**  and  both  at  Rome  and 
I  Sicily  Henry  supported  the  young  Hohenstaufen  with  all  his 
)wer.*  He  unscrupulously  laid  the  treasures  of  churches  under 
>ntribution  for  his  service,  and  incurred  a  share  of  the  pope^s 
inunciations  for  his  sake. ^  Conradin  advanced  into  Apulia; 
e  Pisan  fleet,  which  was  in  his  interest,  had  defeated  the  Fro- 
ntal fleet ;  ^  Sicily  was  won  by  his  partisans,  and  the  Saracens 
Nocera  rose  in  his  behalf."  On  the  23rd  of  August,  the  young 
venturer's  army  encountered  that  of  Charles,  at  Scurcola,  near 
igliacozzo.  For  a  time  success  appeared  to  be  with  Conradin ; 
it  by  too  readily  believing  that  his  opponent  was  defeated  and 
iin,  he  exposed  himself  to  Charles,  who  surprised  him  by  break- 
g  from  an  ambush,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  total  overthrow.** 
)nradin  fled  to  Rome,  but  was  refused  admittance  by  Guy  of 

'  S.  MaUsp.  iy.  6.  lent  to  Charles  for  his  expedition  against 

'  Salimb.  249.     "  De  radice  colubri  Manfred.    Amari,  33. 
ncnosi^e88Usregulua(8eep.411)Buis        *  Monach.  Patav.  in  Murat.  viii.  729; 

a    inficit  flatibus  partes  Tuaci®,  vi-  W^  Nang.  428 ;  8.  Malasp.  iii.  20 ;  Jam- 

ramin  genimiua.  Tiros  pestilentes,  earn  silla  con  tin.  611-3. 
luntatis  conformes,  &c."  (Ep.  450).   Cf.        •»  S.  Malasp.  iii.  20 ;  Clem.  Epp.  554 ; 

)p.  559,  606  ('*conatu8  fatuos  stolidi  Rayn.  1267.  14;  1268.  21-4.      8.  Mala- 

oleaoentis  Conradini,"  &c.),  608,  620,  spina  says  tlmt  Henry  had  a  scheme  for 

0,  663,  &c.  putting  himself  into  Conradiu's  place. 

f  Bayn.  1268.  4.    About  this  part  of  iv.  7.  "  8.  Mahwp.  iv.  4-5. 

3  story,  we  find  the  name  of  one  of        °  Mut.  Mod.  427 ;  Riiumer,  iv.  361-4. 
?ckefs    murderers —  "  Raynaldus    do        <>  8.  Malasp.  iv.  9-11;  Spinelli,  1103; 

liis  Ursi."    recurring    as    that  t)f   a  W.  Nang.  434-6;  Monach.  Patav.  730; 

)man  noble  (Orsini).    8.  Malasp.  iii.  Carol,   ad  Clement,    ap.    Rayn.    1268. 

;  .Tamsilla,  coutin.  613.  32.    Charles  wfites  to  the  pope,  "Arise, 

f  Mut.  Modoet.  527 ;   8.  Malasp.  iv.  and  eat  of  thy  son's  venison."    On  Con- 

} :  Raumer,  iv.  362.  radin's  expedition  Giegorovius  is  very 

>»  Partly  because  Henry  could  get  no  fulL    For  the  topography  of  the  battle, 

[payment  for  a  large  sum  which  he  had  see  Raumer,  iv.  367. 
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Montefeltroy  who  oommanded  for  the  senator  Hemy.  Hil 
attempted  to  escape  by  sea  to  Sicily,  but  was  seM  iji 
of  the  Frangipani — a  family  which  had  been  loaded  viA  I 
by  the  Swabiun  princes,  but  had  hitely  been  won  iotb| 
side  by  large  concessions^— and,  after  having  heoi  i 
for  a  time  at  Palestrina,  he  was  carried  by  Chaiies  to] 
Although  a  promise  of  safety  had  been  given  in  tbei 
Charles-^whether  without  authority  or  treacherously''-  ~ 
was  brought  to  trial ;   and,  although  one  only  of  bii  jii 
could   be   brought   to   pronounce   for  death,"  tbat 

was  approved  by  Charles,  and  the  last  heir  of  ftsf 
Hohenstaufen  famQy,  with  ten  of  his  chief  c 
in  his  enterprise,  perished  on  the  scaffold.^    His  hUB  < 
throughout  Christendom  a  general  feeling  of  pity  and  I 
The  pope  had  exhorted  Charles  to  mercy,  but  in  wi;*i 
Clement  himself  survived   only    a   month  the 
Conradin— -dying  at  Yiterbo  on  the  29th  of  November,  12B.S 

The  reign  of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  after  his  letom  tm^ 
Holy  Land,  had  been  distinguished  by  the  display  of  hi^l* 
qualities,  of  personal  sanctity,  and  of  that  strong  sense  cfl 
rights  of  royalty  and  law,  as  opposed  to  the  assumptions  off 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  on  account  of  the  devosii 
ascetic  piety  with  which  it  was  combined.^  Wamed,  pi 
haps,  by  the  history  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  he  did  not  iH«^] 
by  his  own  authority  to  interfere  with  the  immunities  tow 


r  Bayn.  1252.  2.  Innocent  IT.  hod 
rpoogmsed  in  1249  tbo  claim  of  the 
FiMigipani  to  Taranto,  which  Frederick 
IL  hiul  bestowed  on  Manfred.  Grcgorov. 
▼.252. 

4  Salimb.  248;  S.  Miilasp.  \v,  15;  F. 
Pipin.  iii.  8  (Mnrnt.  ix.) ;  Mut  Modoet 
528.  '  Raumer.  iv.  375. 

■  See  Murat  Ann.  VII..  ii.  176-7.  It 
is  said  that  Count  Robert  of  Fland<  rs. 
the  kine's  son-in-law,  stniok  dead  tlic 
jodge  wno  read  ont  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. G.  Yillani,  vii.  9  (Mnnit 
xiii.). 

«  F.  Pipin.  iii.  9;  S.  Malasp.  iv.  16; 
W.  Nang.  438;  G.  Villani,  vii.  29; 
Benv.  Imol.  1216:  Barth.  de  Neocastro. 
9-10;  Raumer,  iv.  378-381.  The  wordrf 
of  Mutius  of  Monza  are  remarkable — 
**  Cui  C^rolo  tanta  iniquitas  et  furor  et 
malitia  supervenit,**  Ac.  528.  It  is  said 
tiiat  Cliarles  witnessed  the  ezecutk)n 
from  a  tower  (Amari,  38).    It  took  place 


in  the  new  market  of  Napki;  fl^ 
church  founded  hy  Godimib'ii^ 
still  presenres  the  memoiy  <tf  it  •■ 
scene. 

•  G.  ViUani,  vii.  29;  Rayii.l»' 
The  story  that  Olement^  od  bcvg< 
suited  by  Charles,  answoed-^^ 
Corradini  m^nrs  GaroU ;  mon  Coni 
vita  Caroli  *'— although  adoplrf 
Giannone  (iii.  294\  is  now  gM 
rejected.  See  Rayn.  12eS.  84;  H 
vi.  129:  Schrockh.  xzvi.476;  Sm 
R.I.,  ii.  418;  Raumer,  iv.  8834: 
man,  iv.  438. 

'  8.  Malaspina  reooida  his  deaS 
strange  affectatioii — ^"Yitn  chlnii 
rcsignato,  creditnm  iiaftat»  icddiS 
mutuo  rpceperat  ab  eadem  *' !   iv.  1 

J  W.  Nung.  in  Booq.  tjl  39 
Tltis  writer  ss^s  that  the  kUig's  o 
sation  after  his  first  omande  was 
tlian  before,  as  gold  is  better  than 
392 
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;he  clergy  pretended;  but  he  gained  the  substantial  acknow- 
edgment  of  the  rights  of  the  state  by  prevailing  on  Alexander 
rV.,  in  1260,  to  allow  that  the  king's  officials  should  not  be 
iable  to  excommunication  for  arresting  criminal  clerks  in 
lagrant  delict,  provided  that  they  held  them  at  the  disposal  of 
he  ecclesiastical  courts."  The  national  rij^hts  were  still  further 
sserted  in  the  "Pragmatic  Sanction  "  of  the  year  1209.*  The 
mly  article,  indeed,  of  this  document  which  is  in  direct  opposi- 
ion  to  Rome,  is  one  which  forbids  the  exaction  of  money  by  the 
ioman  court  except  with  the  sanction  of  the  king  and  the  church 
•f  France.**  But  the  whole  tone  of  it  is  antipapal,*'  and  accords 
^itli  the  declaration  in  the  king's  "  Establishments,"  that  the 
gng  of  France  "holdeth  of  no  one  save  God  and  himself."**  In  a 
ike  spirit  was  the  answer  of  Louis,  when  the  bishop  of  Auxerre, 
Q  the  name  of  the  clergy,  represented  to  him  that  excommuni- 
ation  was  despised  (as  was  indeed  natural,  from  the  frequency 
viih  which  it  was  pronounced  for  all  manner  of  trifling  causes), 
ind  that  many  excommunicate  persons  died  without  seeking 
absolution.  For  these  reasons  the  bishop  desired  that  the 
piritual  sentence  might  be  enforced  by  civil  j^enalties.  The 
zing  replied  that  he  would  consent,  if  it  were  certain  that  the  ex- 
ommunicates  were  in  the  wrong.  The  clergy  objected  that  it 
iras  not  for  secular  courts  to  determine  such  a 'question;  but 
jouis  adhered  to  his  declaration,  and  the  clergy  did  not  venture 
o  renew  their  proposal.®  Thus  the  saintly  reputation  of  the  king 
inabled  liim  to  assert  with  success,  and  almost  without  question, 
principles  which  would  have  drawn  on  any  ordinary  sovereign 
he  charge  of  impiety  and  of  hostility  to  the  church;  and  to  him 

«   Martin,  iv.  308.  pauporatum  extilit" la  future  such 

•  The  genuineness  of  this  has  been  exactiona  are  not  to  be  made,  except  for 

uestioned  (as  by  Thomassin,  II.,  i.  43.  good,  pious,  and  uff^cut  cjiuse,  "  et  do 

1,  &c.)  ;  but  see  Martin,  iv.  310 ;  Mihu.  sponttmeo  et  expresso  consensu  nostro 

f^  440-1 ;  Herzog,  xii.  90.   Mr.  HalLims  et  ecclesiae  regoi  nodtri."  Mansi  quotes 

oubts  fM.A.,  ii  13)  appear   to   bo  re-  Spnndnnus  as  innrvelling  how  any  one 

racted    in   hia  Suf)plcmentul  Notes,  p.  could  Huppose  tliis  to  be  intrude*!  uguinst 

OG.    The  term  j/nigmatichiul  Ix^en  uaid  the  pope  I     Sec  Martin,  iv.  310. 

t>m  the  imperial  times  to  signify  an  onh-  «  E.g.    It  exeludci  the  papal  interfor- 

aiico    issued  by  a  bovcrei.i;n  afttT  full  cnce  us  to  elections  of  hl-hiiiw  and  as  to 

lid   careful  deliberation  {irpayfiuj  repay-  other  patronage.      See  IlallMm,  Suppl- 

a,T€ia)  with  his  counsellors.     •Traitcz  Notes,  196.     On  such  points  Louis  ho^ 

,..«  DrolctH  de  I'Egh'se  Gallicane,'  i.  305  had  diffennees  with  Romo.     TiUem.  co- 

■'ar.  l<j30);Uucango,  S.V.  Pra(7W6i/^"niw;  437-8. 

ioTZO^,  xii,  89.  ''  Liv.  i.  c.  78  (Ordonnances  <les  Il^*»** 

i>  "Kxactiones    et    onera    graviiisima  de   Fmnce,   i.    109,   Pari.s    1723;.     ^^ 

Fjcunianim  pt  r  curiam  Romanam  eccle-  Martin,  iv.  307  8  (whose  version  Ib  **^^ 

Its   regni  nostri  imiKwita  vel  impositas,  Dieu  et  de  son  epee  *). 

uibus  iniserubiliter  regumn  nostrum  de-  '  Joinv.  200,  290. 
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is  cliirlly  <lu«'  lite  inundutidu  of  those  lil)ortio3  by   which  the 
(Jjillinin  climvli  was  Inr  coiiiurits  distinguislicd/ 

Ainidsl  tin*  liJMUirs  of  p;uvcrnmciit  at  homo,  Loais  had  never 
for;^nt1<*n  his  rriisin ling  vow.     While  the  popes,  although  they 
iilVrj'Icd  to  kcM'p  thn  ranso  of  the  Holy  War  before  the  eyes  of 
mm,  wrrc  iM'stowing  all  their  energies  and  all  the  treosnre  that 
Uh'V  cjndd  collrct  on  llie  dcstnu'tion  of  the  Hohenstaufen,  the 
disasti'i-s  whii'h  w<Tr  rontinually  reported  from  the  east  fiUtd 
the  picius  lvin«r  with  sorrow.     In  ^lay,  r2()7,  he  appeared  at  an 
fissiMnlily  of  his  iitthlos,  holding  in  his  hand  the  relic  which  was 
rryrrrnj'rd  jis  thr  frown  of  thorns,  and  in  pathetic  terms  exhorted 
thi'in  1<»  Iho  holy  war.     After  a  cardinal  legate  liad  addressed  the 
a^si'inhly,  liouis  set  the  example  of  taking  the  cross,  and  in  tliis 
hi'  was  fnllowtHl  hy  his  three  sons,  hy  the  king  of  Xavarre,  and 
l»y  many  (»t!ieiN,  whost*  motive  was  rather  attachment  to  their 
Hovereij^n  than  any  n»ligi(ms  enthuRiasm.*^    Yet  many  hung  hack 
-    ain(»n;;  them  th<»  hiogmphor  Joinville,  who  remembered  the 
oppre-!si«»ns  N\hi«-h  th<'  oHieors  of  the  kings  of  France  and  Navarre 
had   inlli<'led  on  his  p(H)])lo  during  Iiis  absence  on  the  former 
ernsade,  and  reMeets  severely  on  those  counsellors  who  advised 
the  Kin;:  to  nndertakt^  the  new  expedition,  without  regard  either 
to  th«'  iiiten»sts  of  his  kingdom  or  to  his  own  enfeebled  health.^ 
The  pcipe  irraiitetl  for  thi»  enterprise  a  tenth  of  the  income  of  the 
l''ieiM'h  elei'iry  for  \]\\w  yeai-s,  and,  althougli  they  cried  ont  tliat 
t!je  impost  was  sacrilegious,  and  that  thoy  would  rather  be  ei- 
eomninnieated  than  pay,  it  was  rigidly  exacted  of  them.*     Tlie 
erusade  wa-*  preaehed   in  other   countries  with   some   success* 
I'ldwanl,  th(»  heir  of  Kngland,  pledged  Gascony  to  the  French 
king  in  onler  tv»  raise  the  means  of  joining  it."     The  king  of 
Aragon  als«M»lVered  to  go;  but  the  ix>i)e  had  already  reproved 
him  for  adultery,  ha<l  indignantly  disallowed  the  plea  that  his 
hiwfnl  wit*e  was  a  leper,  and  now  told  him  that  he  must  fonake 
his  sinful  lifi»  before  taking  part  in  the  holy  work."     In  the 
M.iy  •-'.>,       mean  time  tidings  reached  the  west  that  Antioch  had 
*-'''^-  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels,  with  a  vast  loss  of 

diristians  slain  or  taken  i>risonei's." 
On  tlu^  I  Itli  of  3laivh,  1270,  Louis,  although  so  weak  that  he 

'  S.r  l>r  M:inM.  IV..  ix.  I.  Wikos.  in  Gftlo,  00-2. 

»  W.   N:.M^:.    i:;S:    Martin,   iv.  321 :  "  llayimM.  J2«J7.  :i2-3.     In  like  mfto- 

fVilkrrj.  vii.  :»ii:i-»;.       •»  Joiiiv.  'IW,  JJ'H).  lUT  lie  fold  Ali'ousu",  Count  of  Tuulniue. 

*  i:-.ivM.  I'J'u   .V>.  TiS.  thnt  ho  ouirht  tlrnt  to  amend  his  cunJnet 

^  \h.  :. I .  r. I.  Ai-.  at  liomo.     lb.  50. 

■•  lii>l.iuii;«r.  t;0    i'iit.ii.  ml  Mem.  :  •»  (jiblxMi.  v.  50*;  Maiiiii,  iv.  :i22. 
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could  neither  bear  armour  nor  remain  long  on  horseback,  took 
the  oriflamme  from  the  altar  of  St.  Denys,  and  set  out  on  his 
second  crusade.  He  celebrated  Easter  at  Cluny,P  and  thence 
made  his  way  to  Aigues  Mortes,  where  the  expedition  was  to 
embark.  But  there  the  troops  were  obliged  to  wait  for  tlio 
arrival  of  the  Genoese  vessels  which  were  engaged  to  transpoit 
them ;  and  this  delay  was  unfortunate,  botli  from  the  effect  of 
the  pestilential  air,  and  because  it  gave  time  for  the  old  jealousy 
between  tlie  northern  and  the  southern  French  to  break  out  into 
bloody  quarrels.**  At  length,  on  the  1st  of  July,  the  expedition 
sailed,  and,  after  some  dangers  at  sea,  a  meeting  took  place  off 
the  Sardinian  coast,  where  a  descent  on  Tunis  was  resolved  ou."^ 
It  is  supposed  that  this  resolution  had  been  suggested  by  the 
king's  brother  Charles  in  order  to  punish  the  sultan  of  Tunis  for 
refusing  to  continue  tlie  tribute  which  he  had  paid  to  former 
kings  of  Sicily."  Louis  had  already  corresponded  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  sultan,  Muley  Montanza,  and  had  hoped  to  act 
as  sponsor  at  his  baptism — for  the  sight  of  which  he  declared 
that  he  would  gladly  endure  captivity  in  a  Saracen  dungeon  for 
the  remainder  of  his  days.^  But  on  landing  in  Africa, 
these  sanguine  visions  were  dissipated."  The  sultan's  "  ^ 
troops  attacked  and  harassed  the  Crusaders,  and  speedily  the 
baleful  climate,  with  the  want  of  water  and  of  wholesome  food, 
began  to  produce  their  effects.  Among  those  who  were  early 
carried  off  was  the  pope's  legate.  John  Tristan,  count  of  Nevers, 
the  son  who  had  been  born  during  the  captivity  of  Louis  on  his 
former  crusade,'^  sank  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  August;^  and 
Louis  himself,  from  whose  already  weakened  constitution  the 
disease  met  with  no  resistance,  died  on  the  25th  of  the  same 
month  after  having  signally  displayed  in  his  last  hours  the  piety 
which  had  characterised  his  life.* 

The  new  king,  Philip,  was  himself  so  ill  that  he  gave  up  all  hope 
of  recovery,  and  appointed  a  regency  for  the  expected  minority  of 
his  son.  Charles  of  Sicily,  on  whose  co-operation  the  Crusaders 
liad  relied,  airived  too  late  to  find  his  brother  alive,*'  but  under- 

p  Tillem.  v.  135.         ^  W.  Naiig.  442.  <lent  for  a  notorious  deed  of  the  modem 

'  O.  de  BeUoloc.  40 ;  W.  Nang.  444-  French  in  the  fcamo  country. 

6  ;  Annal.  Januens.  in  Pertz.  xviii.  277.  *  P.  447.                     ^  W.  Nang.  450. 

•  Chrofi.  I^niovic.  ap.  Bouq.  xxi.  776.  «  Join  v.  300  ;  O.  Belloloc.  3(>7,  44  ; 

t  W.  Nanj?.  448;  G.  de  Belloloc.  41.  Mon.  S:mdionys.  57;  W.  Nang    45G-8 ; 

«  W.  Nang.  450-4.    Tliis  writer  men-  Tillem.  cc.  4J7-8.     Louis  waa  56  years 

tionfl  that  many  of  the  Saracens,  having  of  age.    For  his  last  instructions  to  liis 

taken  refuge  in  a  cavern  after  a  battle,  koii,  see  Bouq.  xx.  300. 

were  suffboited  by  fire  (252)— a  prece-  •  Some  say  that  he  arrived  at  the  very 
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took  the  military  condnct  of  the  expeditum ;  ud»  dbr 
bloody  engagements^  forced  from  the  sultan  a  peifle  il 
incladed  liberty  of  religion,  permission  to  preach  Chntii 
compensation  for  the  cost  of  the  war,  release  of  aqitiTCika 
yearly  tribute  to  the  Sicilian  crown.^  Having  second  11 
advantages,  the  survivors  of  the  crusade  left  the  Afiiona 
professing  that,  after  having  recruited  their  strength  id  Eb 
they  would  resume,  the  expedition  to  the  East;  bats  An 
which  many  of  them  perished  was  very  generally  regarUi 
judgment  on  them  for  having  ^^sold  the  holy  war  fiir  mam 
King  Philip  recovered  his  health ;  but  as  lus  retained  An 
Italy,  he  had  to  carry  with  him  the  remains  of  his  fiitfao^d 
brottier,  of  his  queen,  who  died  at  Cosenia,^  of  one  of  Uii 
children,  and  of  his  brother-in-law.  King  Theobald  of  Nan 
At  Viterbo  he  found  the  cardinab  assembled  for  the  dedk 
a  pope,  and  witnessed  the  murder  of  Henry,  son  ci  Bkkm 
Mardi  13,  (rermany,  by  Guy  and  Simon,  the  sons  d  Sm 
^^^^-  Montfort,  who,  to  avenge  their  £Either*s  deedi « 
family  by  whose  partisans  he  had  been  slain,  fell  on  tlieii 
pecting  prince  in  the  cathedral  at  the  moment  of  the  den 
of  the  Host'  Philip,  after  having  made  the  passage  of  1 
Cenis  with  difficulty,  celebrated  the  obsequies  of  his  &th^i 
Denys,  carrying  on  his  own  shoulders  the  coffin  which  conti 
the  bones  of  the  saintly  king." 

liour  of  tho  king*H  death  (G.  Dclloloc.  Aniial.  Birmona.  in  Portx,  xnilG£ 

15;   Pet  do  CJondclo,  up.  Dacher.  iii.  Nang.  484;   Ghion.  LuueitMl, 

GOTj;    but  others  make  an  interval  of  UUlianger,  67;  G.  ViUanlfii-S 

two  days.    Aimnl.  Janucns.  2CU;  Mut  Dante,  Inf.  xiL  118,  and  Denvei 

Modoct.  547;  Of.  W.  Nang.  ap.  Banq.  Imola'scuriouBOommuntaiyoatltf 

jrv   4G6 

b  W/Xang.  47G-8;  Annal.  Jannons.  "I^coord^'n  «,aT«nlgi«c*i 

268;   Pot  do  Condtto,   in  Dacher.  iii.  (Mnrat  Antiq.  L  1051.)    Henif 

608 ;  Martin,  iv.  332.  was    preserved    at    Wetftmiiutet 

*  Mut.  Modot»t,  541) ;  Pet  do  Condeto,  nuoilaiu  monosterio  mouachoniB 

668-9;   Rishanger.  6G;  W.  Nang.  478,  iui  Guamiirter,"  says  BonwnBU 

480 ;  G.  Yillani,  vii.  38.  his  body  was  buried  at  Hales  Al 

'  Pet  do  Cond.  609 ;  Annal.  Janucns.  Glouottftershire,  which  his  btk 

269.    Her  flchli  was  boiled  off  from  her  founded  (Paul!,  837).     The  fl 

bones,  "more  maiorum,"  says  S.  Mala-  generally  snppoacd  to  have  bee 

spina  (v.  B),  nnd  the  uame  had  Itwu  done  mittod  in  the  cathedial  of  St  b 

as  to  Ht  l/miH.    This  practice  was  for-  (Ilaiidb.  of  CentralItuly,3C0^ed 

bidden  by  Donifaco  Vlll.  (liaynuLl  1299.  but  Gregory  X.  says  **  in  qiB>isi 

30),  but  it  was  afler  that  date  that  Edward  chiali  ecclesia'*   (^Kymcr,  l  50 

I.  idMiid  to  liave  directed  that  his  remains  there  are  various  statements  M 

Miiould  be  thus  treated,  aud  that   his  name  of  tho  church  (Pauli,  iii  83 

bom  s    siirnUd  be  carried  a;^inst    tlie  to  the  punishment  of  Guy  dc  31 

KeotH.    TyUvr,  i.  229  from  Froissart).  see  Raynald.  1273.  23.  41;  R 

'  Philip  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Denys,  in  4{K\  &o.  (where  there  are  mto 

Dach(>r.  ill  669 ;  Wilken,  vii.  585.  inents  relating  to  this) ;  FMdi,  i 

f  Mut.  M(xl.  550 ;  G.  Belloloc.  4(^7 :  '  Tiie  ceremony  was  delftjod 
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!3Eidward  of  England  had  been  delayed  so  that  he  was  linable 

join  the  crusade  at  Aigues  Mortes,  and  did  not  reach  Tunis 

^1  after  the  departure  of  Philip  and  his  companions.     On 

u^ng  the  result  of  tlio  expedition,  he  made  for  Sicily,  where 

L  aries  was  unable  to  persuade  him  to  relinquish  his  intention 

"proceeding  to  the  east,  or  to  share  in  the  money  which  had 

sn  got  from  the  Saracens.    After  spending  the  winter  in  Sicily, 

sailed  for  Acre,  and  displayed  his  valour  in  the  defence  of 

mi  city — now  the  only  remaining  possession  of  the  Latins  in 

3ria — and  in  several  encounters  with  the  infidels.     Bnt  the 

.^Iness  of  his  force  prevented  any  considerable  achievements, 

cJ  the  object  of  the  Crusades  ai)peared  to  be  as  distant  as  it 

ci  been  before  St.  Ijouis  took  arms  in  the  sucred  cause.** 


)  contests  as  to  jurisdiction  wliich  the  two  prelates  withdrew.    W,  Nang. 

-"ttmaUy  arose  in  the  middle  ages.  The  486-8. 

Hal>i8hop  of  Sens  and  the  bishop  of  ^  W.  Nangis,  in  Bouq.  xx.  482 ;  Ghron. 

=~ii  were    ])it>8ent,   but    the    luonkii!,  Janucns.  200,  272 ;  Mut.  iNIiMluct.  555 ; 

cadiog  on  their  exemption,  l^ept  t)ie  Gibbon,  v.  504-5 ;  Pauli,  iii.  832-5. 
9  and  his  Attendants  waiting  until 


(.       no      )  BuukVI 


CTIArTEK    IV. 

KUoM  rih:  i:lkcii(>x  ok  i*o!»k  (;i;i:t^oijy  x.  to  the  death 

OK    NICOLAS   IV. 
A. I..  1^71-120-'. 

Aki'ki:  thr  <|«atli  (if  Clement  IV.,  tlio  papacy  was  vacant  for 
nrarly  llir<'<?  y<'ai*s,  as  tlio  cardinals,  eighteen  in  number,  wbo 
wrvr  assniiblrd  at  Vilurliu,  >Yerc  dividecl  into  two  partiefl^and 
rjHild  not  1)0  l»r<Mi;rlit  to  agreo  in  the  choice  of  a  succesaor.*  At 
last  it  was  nsolvcd  to  tlelegate  tlio  ])Ower  of  election  to  three  mem- 
Ikms  ofcaf!)!  pjirt  y ;  an<l  those  on  the  1st  of  Septemberj  1271,  chose 
ThrohaM,  formerly  arrhdcacon  uf  Liege.**  Theobald,  although 
a  nirnilirr  o(  tluj  family  of  Visconti  of  Piaccnza,  had  been  pn?- 
Hcrvrd  froiri  th(^  spirit  of  Italian  faction  by  spending  the  greater 
part  ofhis  lift^  in  foriMgn  countries.'^  He  had  been  deprived  of 
his  arrlidcaconry  through  the  envy  of  the  bishop  of  Lidge,**  and 
ncciviMl  the  news  of  his  oloctiou  at  Acre,  where  he  was  engaged 
ill  the  <*nisa(l<»  iindtir  Edward  of  England.*  The  pope  tookleaveof 
ihr.  cast  with  the  words  of  tlu?  Psalmist,  "If  I  forget  thee,  0 
Jerusalem,  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cunning!"  and  returned 
to  Europe  with  the  resolution  to  stir  up  its  warriors  once  m<»« 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.'  After  having  been  con- 
secrated and  crowned  at  Kome,  on  the  27th  of  March,  1272,  bv 
the  name  (»f  (in.'gory  X.,«  he  followed  the  example  of  his  pi«- 
dcH-essor  by  taking  up  his  residence  at  Viterbo.**  Edward,  finding 
his  force  insullicient  for  any  great  undertakings,  iH>ncIuded  a 
truce  with  the  Saracens  for  ten  years  ten  months  and  ten  days, 
and   srt   sail   for  I]uro{)o.      On   landing  at  Trapani,   he  vas 

rt  Mut.  Moi\.  in  IVit/.  xviii.   r»:^;M ;  «•  A  IcUir  froiii  Idm   wben  pope  te 

S:ilin.b.  'J;V.> :  i::iyii.  1-71.  i:{.    Tlic  rial  tliiM  IiiBhop,  whom  he  repioTes  fOTmur 

linn- «<•  rins  111  liavr  luTii  twu  vi'Mrs,  niiio  otVi-iici-s,  [a  in  Blansiy  xxiy.  S87.     gee 

iiioiitli.N  iniil  t\v«>  (lays;  lull  ]Mulius  ami  l)oK)w,  p.  47(5,  n. ', 

Suliiiil-iM-  iiuiki'  it  loiii^'iT.  «?  3riit  Mod.  555. 

«•  :M:mM.   xxiv. ;    WjuMing,   iv.   ;r.O;  ^  J"li.  Iperius,  in  Mart.  ThM.  liL  747 

i;;.yn.  1-J7I.  l-[).  t  Kavn.  1272.  D.  Beqo. 

«•  W.  Nanir.  in  15..ii.i.  xx.  H»i);  Miliii.  >•  U^lter  to  Prince  £dwaid  in  BafB. 

iv    n:i.  1272.  2. 
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informed  of  his  father's  death ;  and  as  he  proceeded  by  laud 
to  take  possession  of  his  kingdom,  he  was  received  with  great 
honour  by  the  pope  at  Orvieto.* 

While  the  papacy  was  vacant,  Charles  of  Sicily,  who  had  used 
liis  influence  to  ])rolong  the  interregnum,  had  so  much  increased 
his  power  as  to  become  the  arbiter  of  Italy.  Gregory  could  not 
but  see  that  his  predecessors  had  seriously  hampered  the  Roman 
see  by  coiniecting  it  with  such  a  champion,  and  that  the  objects 
which  Charles  now  aimed  at  were  very  different  from  his  own. 
While  Charles  was  wholly  intent  on  his  private  interests ;  while 
he  grounded  his  hopes  of  power  in  Italy  and  Sicily  on  the  policy 
of  encournging  the  native  factions  to  mutual  fury  ;  while  his 
ambition  suggested  schemes  for  gaining  possession  of  the  empire 
of  Constantinople,  to  which  he  had  acquired  for  his  family  a 
nominal  title  by  marrying  one  of  his  sons  to  the  daughter  of  the 
dispossessed  Baldwin  IL — Gregoiy  desired  to  unite  all  Christen- 
dom— the  Italian  states  and  their  factions,  the  nations  of  western 
Europe,  and  the  Cliristians  of  the  east — in  a  grand  common 
eflFort  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land."^  As  no  hope  of  this 
could  be  entertained  so  long  as  Europe  w^  unsettled,  the  pope 
resolved  to  provide  some  countei-poise  to  the  exorbitant  influence 
of  Charles,  who,  through  the  weakness  of  his  nephew  Philip,  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  virtual  head  of  his  powerful  family;*" 
and  the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  for  the  revival  of  the  im- 
perial dignity  from  the  long  abeyance  into  which  it  had  fallen. 
The  late  popes  had  continued  the  equivocal  policy  of  Alexander 
IV.  as  to  the  claims  of  Richard  and  Alfonso ;  °  and  while  the 
English  prince's  influence  had  been  lessened  by  the  exhaustion 
of  his  treasures,  and  by  his  long  absence  from  Germany  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  May  14, 
of  Lewes,  Alfonso  had  never  taken  any  active  mea-  ^"^'*- 
Bures  to  assert  his  pretensions  to  the  German  crown.  On  the 
death  of  Richard,  in  1272,  Alfonso  applied  to  the  pope,  . 
and  desired  that  a  time  might  be  appointed  for  his 
coronation  as  emperor ;  but  Gregory  told  him  in  reply  that  ho 
had  not  acquired  any  fresh  rights  by  his  rivaFs  death.**    A  new 

*  Flor.  Vigorn.contin.  ii.  211;  Wikea,  of  Brienno  made  it  over  to  him.    S. 

99.     Henry  died  Nov.  16.  1272.  Malosp.  vi  5;  Joh.  Iper.  754. 

^  Siflmondi,  E.  I.,  iii.  2-6,  12-4,  19;  ™  Martin,  iv.  347,  352. 

Martin,  iv.  352.     Charles  also  had  views  »  llayn.  12G2.  2  ;  1263.  38,  53  ;  1264. 

on  the  Holv  Land,  tilthough  of  a  differ-  37 ;  1267.  22,  seqq. ;  1268.  42,  seqq. 

ent  kind — bearing  the  tiUe  of  khig  of  •»  Kayn.   1272.   33;    Sclircckh,  xxvi 

Jerusalem   in  consequence    of   an    ar-  480-2. 
rangcment  by  which  a  daughter  of  John 
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kiii«;  <»1"  ( MTinaiiy  was  to  bo  chosen,  and  the  part  which  Givgory 
t4K)k  ill  lh<'  afl'air  si^'iiili«antly  shows  the  ext<^nt  to  which  the 
|»a|»al  |H)\vrr  had  |/r«)wn.  lie  \uy{h[  the  Germans  to  choose  a 
kiii;^  fhnii  ainoii'r  t hems* 'Ives;  he  diseouniged  the  pi-otensions of 
Ottocar  of  J>«'hi'iiiia,  \vh(»,  althonj^h  the  most  powerful  jirince  in 
(Jermany,  was  lial)le  to  the  ohjection  that  ho  belonged  to  the 
Slavonir  rarr;»'  lie  even  threatened  that,  if  the  German 
should  iH'jrhM-t  to  do  their  duty,  lie  would,  with  the  consent 
4>f  his  eanliuals,  take  ord<?r  for  the  fiUinp:  of  the  vaeaut  throne.' 
'rh(»  eitirs  oflMTinany  resolved  that,  if  the  princes  should  agree 
in  thr  rhoifi-  of  a  kinir«they  would  obey  him,  but  that,  iu  case  of 
21  diiiibh*  eliM'tion,  they  wt»uld  not  acknowledge  either  claimant.' 
Oil  thi-  l.lMli  (if  St'pliMiiber,  1273,  Itudolf,  count  of  Hajwhurg,  was 
ehosi'ii  at  Kraiikluit,  not  only  by  the  seven  electors,  but  by  an 
asM'inbly  of  all  tlir  piinees;*  and  it  was  in  vain  that  the  king  of 
Itoheiiiia,  wliost*  n>pres(.>ntatives  hud  been  shut  out  from  tbe 
chM'tiou.  atttMupted  to  question  the  result  of  it^  Budolfwosa 
jK^tty  iinl('iMMuleiit  prinri',  lifty-iive  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
riHMiuinendrd  by  his  valour,  his  fn\pkness,  aflfability,  honesty, 
and  other  popular  ([uah'ties,  while  he  wa.s  not  so  powerful  as  to 
givo  i-aiisi'  for  aj»prclu*nsioii  that  he  might  revive  the  authority 
wliieh  iMuprrors  in  former  days  had  exercise*!."  Attempts  were 
afierwanls  made  to  trace  his  [uHligree  to  Charlemagne,  to  tbe 
>K'ri»vin:riaus,  or  even  to  eonneet  him  with  the  Auicii  of  ancient 
luMue  through  the  strange  channel  of  the  Jewish  Pierlconi;* 
but  \o  tlu'Si^  giiu'alogifs  no  credit  is  to  be  given.  The  new 
king  \\as  rrowiied  at  Aix-!a-Chapclle,  on  the  24th  of  October,  by 
KugoU'iit,  ari'hbi>hop  of  Cologne;'"  and,  when  a  sceptre  conltl 
not  bv'  louiid  for  the  investiture  of  the  feudatories^  and  some  of 
tlieui  wvre  on  this  iiciHumt  inelint.i1  to  refuse  the  oath  of  fealty, 

r  S'l.:..i.l:,  iii.  "»•■;':   Jsi.S.kh.  xxvi.  •  Pertz,  LopM.  ii.   SSS,   398.      Tk 

4>-.       T.  «'  tr'w:i    w.i#  .rt".n%i   l-y  i\w  |»hni:i>e  **}>nxicii^M  clcctoK-*"  occumiur 

1 1  ^*:<  r>  i->  (M:  \v.r. :.:.  i  ^\:.^  ^ii  .''.i:.i-I  by  t!:o  tir&4  time  iu  a  ductimpnt  dated  V£i*- 

!.::.;.■■..  ;"..v  .:r.  i";  i  t..;.:  !.v\%a.-.  iK-A.rful  U  hm.  To.      A  K-nM*  ot  Pope  Urban. 

K-..  i;«..  \*  ■'    •::  i:.  Iv ;..  !•  :-:\  tlu  lUv-  Aucr.  SI,  12^>i,  i^^euks  of  the  ekctoni 

\.\'.   .:    K-  :...ri   :i  .  1   ..:":..:   1/-    ilo.i:'..  |ri!u\-:#.    "qiii    sunt    aeftem   umnciu:* 

H  "... .   :  ".  .*-.  ;■•"'■■.  ;i-"'^  .     ^V'u'.i   L.  I  :it  K.U  U  ooTi9hK*K)d  br  9VK*  writento 

,.-.^; '«   :'.--:            :  :■^  ■..;,-.  ii   ilr-  \-    a  ina-.i:'-.  si   i!iicrps.Ilatii>a,  altbovkirh 

«.T\.-.        .       ■«    ".  ..ki  1.:  \v   \:',\  :■  \.->.  r-'..:.-..r   ;»:2>  lvlicr«.3i  it  {K-xiuiiie.    &« 

;:,\         X.  '.:.  :..;  :  ■.:  :...:..  ;...    i..4:i- :lv  | 

1    :  .    N.    ..    "\^..   :.    ^*.     ;...»i     *,  ..l.:}    k{         »  Si.    ^.\.jXli.   PlS^.  CXKltili.    in    Pfrtit     I 

i    ..M>    ..    1    ^    ■..   >    :■.    I  ;.::...*•... .  V»l.y  ii.  In. 

>..  v..  ■    ■  :  \'  ^    :    :..:.-    .i  >..\. '....■.  :i»        •  >.:t:.Lxj  Fiaj^v.  L  1M7:  SchmidL    i 

;  ..  -.  :'      S  .:.■..•;.  r>;.:   :   l.iT.  i :.  ;V  :    C>  x. '^  *  Uouie  of  Aiutru.' i-    i 

r.  ..       ::.-•     ■:.:.:  .  .•    l  >:.>.■.;  .  «:  •.:'.  iv..  IS.  7:  li'iiaj.  SSvi.  I 

r  \v   .    . :    I     .     ;:    :    >         -  ?-   ^    ■:.  i:.. ;: rr. :;t-v 

1^1  ....-"._  ■.  ..    .'*- 
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Kudolf  produced  a  strong  and  general  impression  by  using  the 
crucifix  as  a  substitute.* 

Witli  a  view  to  the  enterprise  which  he  had  so  much  at  heart, 
Gregory  on  t)ie  1st  of  April  in  his  first  year,  issued  a  summons 
to  a  general  council,  which  was  to  meet  in  the  next  year  but 
one ;  *  and,  as  there  could  be  little  hope  of  raising  tlie  nations 
beyond  the  Alps  except  by  holding  it  on  their  side  of  the  great 
mountain  barrier,  a  later  citation  fixed  on  Lyons  as  the  place  of 
assembly.** 

In  order  to  forward  his  designs  as  to  the  east,  Gregory  attempted 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  the  Greek  Church  and  his  own. 
The  old  religious  enmity  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Latins  had 
naturally  been  embittered  by  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constanti- 
nojjle.  Eeproaches  of  heresy  had  been  bandied  on  both  sides, 
and,  although  political  interest  had  often  tended  to  draw  the 
Greeks  and  the  papacy  together,  the  questions  of  doctrine  had 
continued  to  prevent  a  reconciliation.  Missions  had  been  sent  to 
mediate  between  the  two  communions ;  but  their  labours  had 
always  been  abortive."^  Each  party  threw  the  blame  of  the 
schism  on  the  other,  and  the  Latins  insisted  that  all  concession 
should  come  from  the  opposite  side,  or  at  the  utmost  would  only 
allow  some  nugatory  indulgences,  such  as  that  the  Greeks  sliould 
not  be  compelled  to  pronounce  the  article  of  the  Double  Pro- 
cession in  their  public  service,  provided  that  they  all  believed  it, 
and  that  all  books  which  maintained  the  opposite  opinion  were 
burnt.**  But  for  these  difficulties,  Vatatzes — who  in  a  a.d.  1237- 
reign  of  thirty-three  years  gradually  extended  his  sway  ^^' 
5x>m  the  Turkish  frontier  on  the  east  to  the  Adriatic  on  the  west, 
^hile  Constantinople  alone  remained  isolated  in  the  hands  of  the 
Latins — would  i)robably  have  been  able  to  get  himself  acknow- 
ledged by  Rome ;  and  he  was  the  more  inclined  to  seek  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Western  church,  because  he  had  incurred  the 
jeiLSure  of  the  Greek  clergy  by  his  infidelity  to  a  contract  of 
tnarriage  wdth  a  natuml  daughter  of  the  emperor  Frederick.® 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  Vatatzes  proposed  a  compromise  founded 
>n  the  analogy  of  secular  negotiations — that  the  Latins  should 

»  Kayn.  1272.  8;  Stero  Altah.  201.  273,  scqq.;    Schrcickh,    xxix.   40G-418, 

•  Mansi,  xxiv.  39.  426-8  ;  Gibbon,  vi.  96-7. 

b  lb.  56,  seqq. ;  Rayn:  1273.  1.  ^  Ooncil.  Nimph.,  A  J).  1233  ;  Munsi, 

•  E.g.  M.  Paris.  457,  seqq. ;    Ray-    xxiU.  292,  298,  804. 

laid-  1233.  46,  seqq. ;  1256.  47,  seqq. ;  •  **  As  tho  bride  had  not  attained  the 

263.    23,  seqq. ;    1264.  58-60 :    1267. ;  ago  of  puberty,  Vatatzes  placed  in  his 

270.    1,  aeqq. ;    Clem.  IV.,    Ep.  484;  solitary  bod  an  Italian  damsel  of  her 

^adding,  ii.  296 ;  Mansi,  xxiii.  47,  seqq.,  train,"  &c.     Gibbon,  v.  85. 
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i:i\v  up  tl. -ir  t":*/    I  ii  t-'.  ■  Orv-.ks  would  ix»nsi'Ut  to  rc*|KH;t  their 

Til'  'i'.T  •  L.-rir:?,  ih:-  ik:i  ii:.i  >TKves?.^r  of  Vatatzes>  died  in 
V2k*\*,  U:i\i..:.'  li.f  vir.i'ire  :•  :\  i-'V  Liirht  vt-ars  of  age,  uanied 
J..':::i.  ^^l.o:^l  ho  {:.i*».'i  Mu-.irT  tLe  i:::drdiii:L>hi[i  of  the  })atria]vh 
Arsti.i;:?  :i:;l  •.:*  i':.o  jr.tjv.-tiarv  Gc^ir^'*-  Muzoloii.  On  die 
do.tih  'A  Mu^.i'  X..  w:...i  \\\ii>  ?\»ij  ill  a  tuiiiult,  three  days  after 
the  hi!/  i:i.v.r»jr*<  f:..vr.4h-  hi?  I'lu.-:-  wa*  tilled  by  Michatl 
l\/.ii  l- ji:-,  !  •-  ::.  ?i  t.-::.;::.:.:  i;s  Im  Lirih  and  repntatiun  of 
:^,:,  t*.  ■  «ir'--k  1*11-?:  I  ut  Tiihi-.  !••  jt*5.  n...t  eontt- ut  with 
-    •  :*.v   ;\>:::  u  «.  i    ;■.   ;:u.ir».i:a::,  a  rLLr-jiit,  or  even  of  a 

o'liT.^^;::-  i:.  :*:.••  '  iiijirv,  t  r.v ur.  i  :ums-.lf  to  be  crowned  withoul 
.!>::..  rt  iv.i:::i:.j  .'•  *.::i  to  a  ?haiv  of  the  honour,  and,  after 
;^^".\-  having  a. -hivVt-Li  th-.-  r-.v-.'ii  jai;-<t  uf  Couatantiuople,  r^'- 
i:?'i.  ivivc-u  ihv  -Town  a:*ri-?h  in  ^t.  Sijiphia's,  while  John  i»*as 

bliud»il  aud  l»anisht\h  For  this  Michael  was  excommunicated 
by  Ar-t  !.::•.>,  alth  ultIi  hi>  r.ame  was  still  retained  in  the  public 
j-ravrTs:  ai.  1  his  tvitr^aiivs  :or  aby/iuiion,  although  supporteJ 

\y  k-'\Aa<L-<  kI  U-Sii  ai;:Lori:v.  were  stemlv  declared  bvtbe 

.  ^  ■  ■  • 

|x«ri:ir.li  t  ^  l<  uuavail::* J  ui.I. ss  ho  would  make  a  satisfaction 
i-;i:a!  i.>  tl.v  irr-aii.vsii  . f  ih .•  o::V:kv.'  "Do  you  require  thai  I 
>h  ul.i  al' -.irate  :"..v  ;*..r.  :;>:**  ;isk'.-l  the  emperor,  kneeling  in 
lit:.::;.:.:ial  f.r.u  at  :hv  ftct  of -Vrs<nius ;  and.  as  he  spoke, k 
U.- .:..:;  :•.  u:.' :;  kl-  hi?  >w.:d,  the  ensi^  of  secular  power.  But 
the  e.U'.!iiv>>  ^m:!i  \^h:oh  iho  }\Uriarch  caught  at  it  alarmed 
hill :  i.-.  dv.*.arei.i  that  hv  liaa  ouly  intended  to  try  the  spirit  of 
-Vi^.-.-iiis,  \\\.\  i:>:-.ad  of  aiiiiu  a  sinner  in  his  repentance,  9& 
thv  o.i:.  :.s  :  r-.s->^:;i-'L  ha.:  v.:sh«.J  to  dethrone  him;^  and  chaiges 
of  irr  J  :'...r;:y  wt-ro  l-r.  v.jihi  a^raii.st  the  {\atriareh — among  other 
thi'.;^--.  :"..»:  h.-  h. :  allowe^i  the  sultan  of  Iconium,  and  sontf 
00:11^..:.:  ■::>,  :  •  l-ATh.  ::i  ihe  lavvrof  the  church.™  Araenios- 
\^h.:^--  .Lini-.ter  u:..y  ■  v  i:ifLrr>d  :T\*m  !as  boast  that  he  possessed 

'  >L.Zi:.  iii::.  o-.-s  ;  Sm-  ..'Hi.  x^Lx.  ■  G.  IVhrin.  iix.   23.  26;   ir.  W 

r..'.  T.Jk\  thr  T.*^'!    \ovrpdr'  wmiDOtlk 

f  t.;.  A.  r  •..'..  7t-o:  N:.\::.  Or^.sr.r.  :'>r.:»  *:  ::s  a  hduh.  appeals  from  die* 

L.  i."    y"    ;'_.:    :    In.-      \.  -  f    -  o.;:..^•-.:.^'^    liat   the   cniTanieii  of  Iki 

T-i?  s..;  ?  :     :  :..:  :.:r.  •.:".:  «  .>  .:.?:i^-.:.-;  v"....-;:   rt?:--!.  i>^. •«  iT^tvingderulell'  j 

rv      ":  ■?.  .v..    .'..>:  l>.-i  M.L-:.*.  :.  &>  m\  -  -^  -  "  —  H'  ^r  Thr  m-wwra  WTi^ihTH 

•_:  --..r.  .         .:'.  :...y  '.    i  r-^v  t:.  :  ■  "..iiu  «.:".  ::,  aikI  frxu  the  |»triu>fh's  aim' 

..:.                    /.J  ■.  r.:>  r  r      .:.  .'"  •*  AiVr  pr.  'fisb;:^:  icnonnce  cf  theaftif 

»  'T    A.:  :.  :■-"' ii.  :\.  •:.;.■.:.    :   -> :  :!..»:    the    kiIlui  ^ttnd    hit   coiqpHMV 

il   '.-■:.  '-■>.  ■_■"  .  :•.-.  J,  : .'.  N'  -I':-,  j   ::-  :..:-:l :  a*  »:1I  haw  Kna  ibat  cut  ft*  I 

i.    T   : ;  I.,  :  .  ■■   V.  •  >.  v-.-v  .»::  ;.i    i>;!ur  haths  of  the  citT,  ^ 

»T  T\-  1-^  "...  It  ;  N  ..  I -T.  J.  iv.  4.  :l.,v  v,r\  aH  ikl^^nK^  vith  ctchh  li* 

*  «.i.  W:'.\.L..  Li   !.•:  IT.  :.  V.  1*!.  >...'r.*l  fi:;n«*    iK  It.  S\    Xiupfc— 
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nothing  but  a  cloak,  a  pyx,°  and  three  pieces  of  gold,  which  he 
had  earned  by  transcribing  the  Psalms'*— refused  to  appear 
before  the  tribunal  which  was  appointed  to  try  him;  he  was 
deposed  by  a  synod,  and  banished  to  the  island  of  Proconnesus, 
where  ho  died  without  liaving  relented  towards  PalsBolbgus.'* 
For  fifty-six  years  the  deprived  patriarch's  followers—  a.d.  1266- 
a  party  which,  unlike  such  parties  in  general,  increased  ^3^2- 
in  numbers — held  aloof  from  the  communion  of  the  emperors, 
defying  both  threats  and  attempts  at  conciliation.** 

The  poi)e  was  very  desirous  to  gain  the  co-operation  of  Michael 
for  the  crusade,  while  the  eastern  emperor  was  equally  desirous 
to  protect  himself  by  an  alliance  with  the  pope  against  the  dis- 
affected clergy  of  his  own  church,  against  his  Bulgarian  neigh- 
bours, and  most  especially  against  the  designs  of  Charles  of 
Sicily,  which  he  had  already  tried  to  avert  by  an  embassy  to  St 
Louis/  Letters  were  therefore  interchanged  in  a  friendly  tone," 
and  a  mission  of  Franciscans,  headed  by  Jerome  of  Ascoli,  who 
were  sent  by  Gregory  to  Constantinople,  found  the  task  of  nego- 
tiation easy/  The  venerated  names  of  the  confessor  Maximus, 
of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  even  of  Athanasius,  were  alleged  to 
prove  that  ihe  differences  were  merely  verbal/  The  Greek 
clergy,  although  for  the  most  part  strongly  averse  from  union 
with  the  Latins,  were  coerced  by  the  imperial  power,  which 
r^arded  all  opposition  as  treason ;  *  one  of  the  most  eminent 
among  them,  John  Veccus,  after  having  declfired  that  there  were 
heretics  who  were  not  so  styled,  and  that  among  these  were  the 
Italians,  was  converted  by  imprisonment  and  study  to  admit 
their  soundness  in  the  faith/     The  patriarch  Joseph  (whose 

BKys  that  tho  siiltan  was  of  Christian  as  to  him,  O.  Pachjm.  IL  15,  84;  iii.  1, 

parentage,  that  he  had  been  hiptiscd,  '  G.  Pachym.  iv.  4-7,  15 ;  Nic.  Greg. 

And,  while  at  Constantinople,  behaved  as  iv.  4  ;  Gibbon,  vi  93-5 ;  Schruckh,  xxix. 

a43hri8tian.    iv.  4.  430-1. 

■  t. «.,  for  carrying  the  eucharist  as  a  *»  G.  Pachym.  iv.  28,  aeqq. ;  v.  2. 

Tiaticiim — tho  only  meaning  of  irv^ioy  '  The  ambassadors  followed  Louis  to 

l^iyen  in  Ducangc's  Greek  Glossary  (Cf.  Tunis,  where  tliey  witnessed  the  process 

his  Latin  Glossary,  s.  v.  Pyxis).    But,  as  by  which  his  bones  were  prepared  for 

tiio  word  (derived   from  irv^os,  buxus)  transport.     G.  Pachym.  v.  9. 

may  mean  not  only  a  box,  but  a  vmUng-  *  G.  Pachym.  iii.  18 ;   v.  8 ;   Mansi, 

Uaiet  of  box-wood  (I.iddoll  and  Scott),  xxiv.  42,  56. 

perhaps  the  editor  of  Pachymeres  may  '  G.  Pachym.  v.  11;    Wadding,  iv. 

be  right  in  translating  it  by  pugtllarts.  346,  seqq.            »  G.  Pachym.  v.  10. 

•  G.  Pachym.  iv.  7.    Nicephorus  do-  '  G.  Pachym.  v.  11-2, 18,  20. 

scribes  Arsenius  as  eminent  as  a  divine,  ^  G.  Pachym.  v.  12-5.    Ho  is  said  to 

bat  less  fitted  for  politics— rwy  iwh  trKa-  have  been  converted  by  a  treatise  of 

wd^f  i^^  rijs  &pas  iLieaWarrSyruv  (iii.  Nicephorus  Blemmydas  (Nic.  Greg.  v. 

8).      He  had  been  once  deposed  and  2).   Tho  writings  of  Blemmydas,  Voocus 

jestored  before  the  roconquest  of  Con-  and  other  Greeks  in  fiavoiir  of  anion  with 

stantinoplc  (G.  Acrop.  84).    Sec  further  the  Latin  Church  are  publiKhod  by  AUa- 
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intrijjni^«  l»ft<l  porsiiadt^d  Gerinniins,  the  successor  of  ATaoniiis,  to 
rosipjii),*  was  opix^si'd  to  union ;  l)ut,  by  an  understanding  with 
tlio  onipenir,  lio  witlidrow  into  a  monastery,  to  await  the  event 
of  th(;  nejrotiations;'*  and  a  Grt^ck  embassy,  headed  by  the  ex- 
patriarch  Germanus,  Avas  sent  to  the  Coimcil  of  Lyons,  with 
sph^ndid  pifts  for  St.  Peter.^  They  carried  also  a  letter  from 
the  emperor,  in  which  lie  owned  the  prima<T  of  Rome,  and  pn> 
fes3o<l  the  Latin  creed,  but  requested  that  the  Greeks  mipht 
be  allowed  to  use  their  creed  as  before  the  separation  of  the 
churches,  and  to  retain  such  usiipres  as  were  not  contrary  to 
the  authority  of  Scripture,  councils,  and  Fathers,  or  to  the 
Roman  faitli.*^ 

The  second  council  of  T^yoiLS — the  fourteenth  general  conncil, 
accordin;;  to  the  Roman  account — met  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  St.  John  on  the  7th  of  May,  1274.'*  In  resjiect  of  numbers, 
no  surh  imposing  assembly  had  yet  been  seen ;  the  Latin 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople  and  Antioch  were  present,  with 
upwards  of  five  hundred  bishops,  and  more  than  a  thoosoDd 
inferior  d  ignit aries.'"  But,  if  these  numbers  greatly  exceeded  those 
of  the  former  council  which  had  been  held  at  the  same  place, 
the  contrast  in  the  puq)oso  and  spirit  of  the  two  assemblies  was 
yet  more  remarkable.  Under  Innocent  IV.,  the  great  object  of 
the  council  was  to  excommunicate  the  first  sovereign  of  Christen- 
dom ;  under  Gregory  X.  it  was  to  establish  between  all  Christians 
a  general  reconciliation  and  peace.' 

In  order  to  avoid  any  recurrence  of  the  quarrels  as  to  pre- 
cedence which  had  disturbe<l  the  former  council,  the  pope 
ordered  that  the  members  should  take  their  seats  promisen- 
ously ;  and  at  tlie  first  session,  in  a  sermon  from  the  same  text 
whicli  Inno<^*ent  III.  had  chosen  at  the  Lateran  council  of  1215,' 
ho  proposed  as  the  throe  great  subjects  of  deliberation,  a  sulwdv 
for  the  Holy  Land,  the  union  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  reformation  of 

tiu9,  'Orieciu  Orthodoxa/  Roin.  1G52-9.  thiit  tlio  number  of  atraugers  drawn  t> 
Sco  Pacliyin.  vi.  23.  Lyons    bv    the    couneU    was    16«>.000. 

*  (-;.  racliyiii.  IV.   17-8,  21,  who.  in     Pcrte.  xviii.  684. 

dc8rril)iii«r   (TiTinanus,    <lniW8,    in    con-  '  Milmtin,  iv.  448-9.     The  <mly  act  t^ 

ti-a»t  witli  Ills  nno>t»  tifatimis  virtnos,  a  si»vority  wwj  the  ilepngitimi  of  tlio  pofitV 

romnrkal)lo    jnctun-   nf    \]io    **  rt'lip^ioiw  olil  |vrstx>u tor.  Henry  of  CiucldR«,lMdlii<(^ 

w<»rM  ■•  of  his  agf  ana  country,     iv.  12.  of  Lii'p:e.  who  wiw  cimnrcd  by  ]ii«  jwopl*- 

*  H).  V.  17.  witli  varioiu  "  insolentias."  nn«l.  Uins 
»»  Ih. ;  Nio.  GnpTor.  v.  2.  net  on  to  n-ail, waa  dopoaed  forillitenty. 
♦=  Kayn.  1274.  14;    Mansi,  xxiv.  08,  Ho  wats  nftirwardd  tTonbleaomo.    H:tfi 

Bo-i'l.  vii.  61)0 :    iioata  Abb:    8..  Trudcm.  » 

J  Mansi,  xxiv.  62.  IVrtz,  x.  403-4. 

*  lb.      The  annahht    of   rarma  .siys        k  Si-c  p.  376. 
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morals.**  The  subsidy  was  carried,  although  the  pope  found  but 
little  response  to  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  was  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  private  conferences  with  archbishops  and  other  pre- 
lates in  order  to  secure  this  object.*  Edward  of  England  had 
resisted  his  urgent  entreaties  that  he  would  attend  the  council 
before  returning  to  his  own  dominions,  and  throughout  his  whole 
reign  was  too  much  engrossed  by  his  interests  at  home  to  renew 
the  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  But,  although 
the  dean  of  Lincoln  brought  forwtird  at  the  council  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  exhausted  state  of  his  country,  he  did  not 
venture  on  any  decided  opposition  to  the  proposed  measure;*^ 
and  the  clergy  of  England  joined  with  those  of  other  countries 
in  promising  a  tithe  of  their  revenues  for  six  years  towards  the 
holy  war.°* 

The  Greek  ambassadors    appeared,  and  were  received  with 
great  mtirks  of  honour.     The  controversial  skill  of  the  two  great 
theologians  Bonaventura  and  Thomas  of  Aquino,  who  had  been 
invited  to  appear  at  the  council  as  champions  of  the  western  faith^ 
was  found  needless ;  °  for  the  Greeks  admitted  everything — the 
Latin  doctrines  and  usages,  and  the  primacy  of  the  Boman  see.® 
Four  days  after  their  arrival,  the  pope  celebrated  mass 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  prelates ;  and,  after  the  Nicene 
creed  had  been  chanted  in  Latin,  it  was  repeated  in  Greek  by  the 
Greek  and  Calabriau  bishops,  who  when  they  came  to  the  article 
of  the  Double  Procession,  sang  it  thrice   "with  solemnity  and 
devotion."  P      The  reconciliation  of  the  two  churches 
was  formally  ratified  at  the  fourth  session  of  the  council,       "  ^ 
when  the  long-disputed  article  was  again  chanted  twice,*^   and 
the  great  logothete,  George  Acropolita,  professed,  in  the  name 
of  the   emperor  and  of  the  empire,  a  firm    and   unalterable 
adherence  to  the  faith  of  the  Roman  church.*^     At  the  same 
session,  the  survivor  of  two  ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  by 
a  khan  of  the  Mongols  appeared,  and  at  the  next  session,  ten 
days  later,  he  and  his  companions  were  baptised.      There  were, 

*  Hard.  vii.  687-8.  p  Mansi,  xxiv.  65. 

>  Hard.  vii.  688.  i  lb.  65-6.     The  1st  canon  of   tho 

>»  Hemingburgb,  ii.  3.  council  dcjclares  Ihat  tlie  Holy  Spirit 

■»  Hani.  vii.  688.     There  is  a  list  of  proceeds  from  tho  Father  and  tlie  Son, 

tho  contributions  from  Scotland  in  Thei-  *'  non  tanquam  ex  duobus  principiis,  se*! 

ner's  '  Monumcnta,'  109-116.  tanquam  ex  unoprincipio;  non  duabus 

**  Thomas    had   died    on    tho    way ;  spiratiouibus,  sed  una  spiratione." 

among  his  works  is  one  'Against  tho  '  Mansi,  1.  c.     See  the  oath  of  the 

Errors  of  the  Greeks.'  Greeks,  ib.  77. 
o  3fan8i,  xxiv.  64. 
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however,  some  who  regarded  the  profeaeed 

Tartars  with  suspicion,  and  their  baptism  led  to  noiaekM 

as  the  more  sanguine  of  the  Latins  had  expected.* 

Envoys  from  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  appeared  at  the  cm 
and  requested  the  pope  to  confirm  his  election*  Ibej  hm 
their  master  by  solemn  engagements  to  all  that  hi  h 
promised  by  Frederick  IL  or  by  any  other  emperor--tfait  kii 
nounced  the  jus  exumarum,  that  he  allowed  freedom  of  eieeii 
and  appeals  to  Rome,  that  he  would  not  attack  the  jmgB^i 
the  church,  or  take  any  office  or  dignity  in  the  Boman  Mi 
more  especially  in  the  city  of  Rome — ^without  the  pope'apoai 
sion.^  In  reply  to  this  application,  Gregory  in  the  fidkwiif  8| 
tember  confirmed  the  election  of  Rudolf  in  words  which  If  ii 
ambiguity  were  intended  to  insinuate  a  claim  to  the  i^< 
nominating  the  king  of  the  Romans.* 

At  the  sixth  and  last  session  of  the  council,  on  thd  ltt< 
July,  the  pope  inveighed  strongly  against  the  vices  of  p<Ui 
and  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  reform  themselves.^ 

Among  thirty-one  canons  which  this  assembly  prodaoeiv 
one  as  to  the  election  of  popes — ^intended  to  prevent  arecvM 
of  any  such  delay  as  that  which  had  taken  place  on  Uw  h 
vacancy.  This  canon,  after  professing  to  follow  the  rules  of  od 
date,  and  especially  the  decree  of  Alexander  lU.,  in  the  fli 
Lateran  council,^  orders  that  the  cardinals,  without  ^ 
more  than  ten  days  for  the  absent  members  of  their  body,  A 
meet  for  the  choice  of  a  successor,  each  of  them  attended  by* 
clerk  or  lay  domestic  only,  and  shall  be  shut  up  in  one  "Q 
clave,"  which  shall  not  be  divided  by  any  walls  or  cnrtUDs;  i 
they  shall  hold  no  communication  with  the  world  outside, 
that  any  one  who  shall  withdraw  shall  not  be  readmitted,  v 
his  withdrawal  were  caused  by  manifest  sickness ;  that  thar 
shall  be  supplied  through  a  window ;  that,  if  the  election  b 
made  within  three  days,  their  provisions  shall  be  limited  i 
dish  at  dinner  and  at  supper  for  the  next  five  days ;  and 
that  time,  to  bread,  wine,  and  water/  This  canon,  no 
naturally,  was  very  unacceptable  to  the  cardinal 
endeavoured  to  draw  the  bishops  into  opposition  to  it ;  b 

•  lb.  66-7,  so ;  W.  Nang.  te  Rcgem  Bomanoram  de  ipnn 

*  .Perts,  Leg(*8,  iL  395-6.  silio   nominamiia.**      See   Sehiu 
"  **  Licet  enim  non  due  caiua  disti-    378-380 ;  Gieeel.  IL,  iL  ISl. 

miimiii  hactcnus  regtam  tibi  denomina-        '  Ifanai,  xxIt.  68. 

tkmem  Mcribere;  cum  fmtribiu  tamen        ^  Seep.  104. 

noiliit  noper  dvliberatione  pnehabitu,        '  Can.  2 ;  Y L  I>eciotaL  L  L»  i 
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ceeded   in   gaining   the  bishops,   and  by   their  votes 
regulation  was  carried.* 

•  wrote  to  thank  the  pope  for  the  favour  which  had  been 

him,  and  expressed  his  intention  of  going  on  a  crusade, 

ecially  because  his  father  had  died  in  the  Holy  Land.** 

by  a  threat  of  excommunication,  and  by  the  offer  of  a 

ecclesiastical  income  for  the  war  against  the  Moors, 

on  Alfonso  to  give  up  his  pretensions  to  the  German 

and  on  his  return  to  Italy,  the  pope  had  an  interview 

lolf  at  Lausanne.     The  king  confirmed  all     Oct.  20, 

been  done  by  his  representatives  at  Lyons ;     ^^'^^• 

the   cross,  with   his   wife   and   children,   and   made 

lents  for  receiving  the  imperial  crown  in  St.  Peter's  at 

ide  following.     He  engaged  to  help  the  pope  towards 

ery  of  all  his  territory,  including  Corsica  and  Sardinia ; 

b  the  privileges  which  Louis  the  Pious  and  Otho  I.  were 

to  have  granted  to  the  Roman  church ;  *   to  aid  in 

the   kingdom  of  Sicily  for  the  Roman  see,  and  to 

ill  claim  to  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  the  Pentapolis, 

ories  of  Ancona  and  Spoleto,  and  the  inheritance  of  the 

Matilda.®    Thus  Gregory  had  gained  from  the  empire 

a  any  of  his  predecessors.     By  forcing  one  claimant  to 

his  pretensions,  and  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 

,nd  confirmation  of  the  other,  it  seemed  as  if  the  choice 

iperor  were  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the  pope.     All 

d  or  doubtful  privileges  in  favour  of  the  papal  see, 

time  of  Louis  the  Pious  downwards,  were  acknowledged 

nd  binding  ;  and  the  pope  was  owned  as  temporal  lord 

territories  which  had  formerly  been  subjects  of  con- 

lition  to  these  important  gains,  Gregory  had  ac- 
id, as  it  seemed,  the  pacification  of  the  west,  the 
tion  of  the  Greek  church  and  empire  to  Rome,  and 
ination  of  all  Christian  nations  for  a  new  crusade, 
lie  midst  of  his  triumphs,  he  was  arrested  by  sudden 
irezzo,  on  the  10th  of  January,  1276,'  and  the  effect  of 

:xix.  GG-7.  Modoet.  561-2. 

Ep.   i.   12 -(Patrol.   xcviii>.  ^  geo  vol.  il.  pp.  255,  415  (238,  388). 

niLjcd  and  partly  advanced  •  Rud.  Epp.  i.  34-5  (Patrol,  xcviii.); 

to  Rudolf  for  the  crusade.  Ceuni,  ib.  689 ;  Pertz.  Leges,  ii.  403-6 ; 

23  Rayn.  1275.  2,  seqq.,  37-41. 

274.   44,   seqq.;    1275.   15.  '  Mut.  Mod.  562;  G.  Villani,  vii.  49. 

lin^-s  with  Alfonso.     Mut.  Miracles  were  said  to  have  been  wrought 
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his  labours  was  in  p^at  measure  lost.     Tlie  cmsadiug 
had  Ioii(<:  been  decliuing,  and  the  loss  and  suffering  whiekii 
attended  the  hite  attempts  of  the  saintly  Louis  had  tewWji 
furtlier  to  dump  the  ardour  for  tlie  holy  Mar.     The  anther 
a  treatise   drawn   up   with   a   view  to  the  council  of  hmi 
mentions  seven  causes  why  Christians  were  lukewarm  as  tot 
crusade,  and  finds  it  necessiiry  to  combat  seven  classes  of  pe* 
who  spoke  against  such  enterprises.^     And  a  troubadour  oft 
time,  after  lamenting  the  death  of  kmg  Louis,  curses  the  ciwA 
and  the  clergy  for  promoting  them;  he   even  reproadwit 
Almighty  for  their  ill  success,  and,  after  much  invcetireapiA 
the  pope  and  the  priests,  he  expresses  a  wish  that  the  enp« 
and  the  French  would  lead  a  crusade  against  the  clergy,  to  fta 
he  ascribes  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  chivalry.*   Kor « 
the  agreement  with  the  Greeks  more  successful  than  the jtf* 
of  a  crusade.     JMichael  Paloeologus,  indeed,  endeavonredto 
force  it :  the  patriarch  Joseph  was  suj^erseded  by  the  Lili» 
ing  John  Veccus ;  ^  the  Gospels  were  read  in  Latin  as 
as  in  Greek  at  the  religious  services  of  the  court;  the  «*• 
patriarch  was  pmyed  for  as  **  supreme  high-priest  of  theaprtfc^ 
cal  church,  and  ecumenical  pope  ;"°*  and  tlie  emperor,  althm^ 
he  secretly  complained  of  the  pride  of  the  Latins,  employed  t 
most  violent  and  cruel  measures  for  enforcing  confomity'- 
violence  and  cruelty  the  less  excusable  because  his  inotiTtf  ■ 
the  course  which  he  took  were  merely  political.    Ambassali 
were  sent  to  assure  the  pope  that  all  was  well,  aud,oul)ei? 
admitted  to  liLs  })resence,  they  found  Charles  on  his  knees  W* 
liiin,  entreating  his  permission  to  attack  the  Greeks,  and  gn«* 
ing  his  ivory-headed  staff  in  rage  at  Gregory's  refusal.' 
]\Iicluiel  found  that  the  truce  with  Sicily,  which  he  had  p 
ciu-ed   through   th(?   pope's    mediation,    was   dearly  bought* 
the  price  of  tlie  disaffection  of  his  own  subjects,  who  execrate* 

nt  Ilia  loiub  (Vita,  in  Mural,  iii.  003;  »>  Cc.  10,  scqq.;  IS.               ^^| 

A  mini.  Pa  rm.  in  IVrlz,  xviii.  085;,  and  *  Rnynoiiant    •Ponies  dw  Tij^l 

an  attempt  was  niudo  unlor  Ur)>iui  VIIL  doui-s/  v.  54  (^ParLj,  1S20; ;  Ciie»A>^l 

t<)    prrx»ure    his    cmonizalioii.      Knyn.  ii.  175.                                                 I 

127(;.  13.  k  G.   Pachyin.   v.   22-4.     Vity*»l 

«f  Huiabort  do   Ilomauls  ap.  IMansi,  said  to  have  li^eu  eo  importutuiicia»l 

xxiv.  lOU,  Rvqci.     This  trcatido  is  pub-  petitions  for  uei.-<ly  iM>oplc  that  tlw'9'l 

lishcd  in  full,  out  without  tlio  authors  poror  would    only   ndudi    him  to*l 

naiuc,  in  tho  *  Fasciculus  Ilerum  Expet.  amlionco  in  the  wcok.     lYv.  25.           1 

ct  Fupriiiid.' ii.  185,  «e4<|.     See  (.Jii'»<?ler,  "»  &Kpjs    apxifpfvs    rrji    4»otfT«X<*| 

II.,  il  175.     For  other  workd  of  Hum-  ^kkAtjo-Ios,  koI  olicov^icKifcbs  rirta.  ^' 

iMiit,  including  a  very  curious  treatise,  22. 

*  l)i«     Kruditione     Pra-Mlicalorum,'     Hee  "  Nic.  Gn^^.  v.  2. 

Dibl.  Patr.  xxv.  •  G.  I*aehvni.  v.  20. 
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n  as  a  heretic  and  an  apostate,  and  threatened  the  stability 
lis  throna^ 

Vithin  a  year  after  the  death  of  Gregory,  three  popes  in  suc- 
ion  were  raised  to  the  chair.**  The  first  of  these/  Peter  of 
eiitaise,  bishop  of  Ostia,  and  a  Dominican,  had  dis-  jan.  21  to 
tiished  himself  by  writing  a  commentary  on  Peter  •'"°®  ^-• 
^l>aFd's  sentences,  although  not  without  incurring  suspicions 
.^terodoxy.*  After  a  pontificate  of  five  months,  under  the 
«  of  Innocent  V.,  he  was  succeeded  by  a  nephew  of  Innocent 

Ottobuoni  Fiesco,  cardinal  of  St  Adrian,  who  had  been 
^ed  as  legate  in  England  during  the  war  of  the  Barons, 

had  rendered  his  legation  memorable  by  a  set  of  canons 
ed  at  a  council  held  under  him  in  1168/     From  the  name 
is  titular  church,  Ottobuoni  styled  himself  Adrian  V. ;  but  he 
oot  live  to  be  consecrated,  and  it  is  said  that,  when  congra- 
ted  on  his  election,  he  answered,  "  Would  that  you  came  to 
Ordinal  in  health,  rather  than  to  a  dying  pope !  "°     The  chief 
:>f  his  pontificate,  which  lasted  only  five  weeks,  was    juiy  12- 
^leasehis  countrymen  the  Genoese  from  an  excom-     ^^^'  ^®* 
ideation  which  had  been  inflicted  on  them  at  his  own  desire  by 
gory/  Adrian  was  succeeded  by  a  Portuguese,  Peter, 
Bon  of  Julian,  who  had  formerly  been  tirchbishop  of 
ga,  but,  having  been  deprived  of  the  revenues  of  his  see  by  king 
cho  II.,  had  been  preferred  to  the  bishoprick  of  Frascati  by 
gory  X.     John^  XXI.   (for  this  was  the  name  which  he 
L  med)  was  eminent  for  his  scientific  kjiowledge,  which  pro- 
fc<l  him  the  reputation  of  an  astrologer/    A  writer  of  the 
^  tells  us  that  he  was  hasty  in  speech  and  careless  of  appear- 
^,  and  that  his  aflability  served  to  render  his  indiscretions 

more  notorious.'^    His  dislike  of  monks  was  undisguised;^ 

o^ibbon,  vi.  9S-9;  Schrockb,  xxix.        >  Annal.  Jan.  2S2-3:  Mut.  Mod.  563. 

L.  Dante  represents  him  ns  expiating  the 

Hie  Dunstaple  annalist  says  that  sin  of  avarice  in  purgatory.     Purgat 

were  believed  to   have  deserved  xix.  97,  seqq. 
•   speedy  ends  by  refusing  to  relax        ^  Jordan,  in  Murat.  Antiq.  iv.  1008. 

sruiBading  tithe  imposed  by  Gregory  In  reckoning  the  popes  of  this  name,  the 

to,  267.  number  XX.  is  passed  over.  Chacon  sup- 

There  is  a  letter  of  Rudolf  ajs  to  the  poses  the  fuble  of  Pope  Joan  to  be  the 

ion.    i  42.  cause  of  this  (,ii.  209). 
It  IB  said  that  100  propositions  in        ■  There  is  a  list  of  his  works,  medical, 

works     have     been     condemned,  philosophical,  &c.,  in  Giacon.  ii.  213. 
rockh,  xxvi.  491.  •  Ptolom.  Luoens.  xxiii.  21,  24.    The 

See  Raynald.  1265.  62-4,  66-8,  70,  reading    **  minus    atutua   in    moribus" 

His  *  Constitutions '  may  be  found  seems  preferable  to  **  mitis  tantum."  Cf. 

ITiUdns*  •  Concilia,'  ii.  1,  seqq.  Jordxin.  1.  c. 
Milm.  iv.  451.  »•  Ptol.  Luo,  L  c. 
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and  the  monastic  writers  regard  the  manner  of  his  death  Mil 
judgment  on  him  for  this  offence.  He  had,  it  is  said,  penmdel  I 
himself  by  astrological  calculations  that  he  was  to  live  long;  bit  I 
May  20,  within  little  more  than  eight  months  after  his  eleclioi,  I 
1^7"-  as  he  was  surveying  with  pride  and  joy  a  lofty  buildiog 

which  ho  had  raised  at  Viterbo— according  to  some,  an  ohia^ 
vatory  for  the  cultivation  of  his  favourite  science — it  snddnlj 
fell  and  crushed  him,  so  that,  although  he  was  extricated  bm 
the  ruins,  and  was  able  to  receiye  the  last  sacramenti^  he  died 
on  the  sixth  day.^ 

In  all  the  late  elections,  the  cardinals  had  fonnd  the  sefov 
regulation  of  the  council  of  Lyons  an  inoonvenienoe.  Adrin 
had  intended  to  modify  it»  and  on  his  dea4h  the  caidiBili 
announced  that  it  was  suspended  by  his  authority.^  John  XXL 
had  revoked  the  decree,  or  suspended  it  a&esh  ;*  bat»  the  peofb 
of  Viterbo — who  regarded  it  as  a  wholesome  safeguard  agi^ 
intrigues  and  long  delays — after  six  months  had  passed  fiom  tte 
death  of  John,  shut  the  cardinals  up  in  the  town-hall  of  their 
city  until  they  should  agree  on  the  election  of  a  snocesBor.' 
The  choice  of  the  cardinals,  who  were  only  seyen  in  nnmberyfifl 
at  length  on  John  Gaetano,  canUnal  of  SL  Nioolii^  > 
member  of  the  great  Boman  family  of  Orsiii],  who  took 
the  name  of  Nicolas  IIL'  The  new  pope  was  the  son  of  a  tertiiij 
of  the  Franciscan  order,  to  which  he  had  been  devoted  froa 
infancy,  and  as  a  member  of  the  order  he  had  been  employBdai' 
an  inquisitor  into  heresy.^  From  his  union  of  personal  gneei 
with  great  abilities  and  yarious  acquirements^  he  had  got  tte 
title  of  H  Compasto — ^the  accomplished ;  *  but  he  cared  morefv 
the  interests  of  the  papacy  than  for  those  of  the  chiiioh;  b 
patronage  was  distributed  among  his  own  fiBtmily,  with  af  utter 

«  W.  Nang.  in  Bouq.  xx.  510;  Ghron.    promulgaie  pateretnr'*  (1877.  SO)l  Oi 
Anon.,  ib.  xxi.  147;  8tero  Altah.  203;    the  otlwr  hand,  it  hM  ~  ' ' 


Mur.  Modoc't.  5G8.  John  Villani  says  that  that  the  monks  were  not 

ho  was  a8lee)>(vii.  49;.  One  writer  holds  in  his  death.    Milm.  It.  492.    A  fv*" 

tliat  liits  death  wuh  in  punittlimeut  of  his  ciscan  of  Viterbo  had  a  lUueiMlBri 

having  altcri'd  tlio  canon  as  to  elei-'tion  notice  <^  his  death.     Joirdaii.  l&OBl 

of  a  popo  ^Chron.  Lemoyic,  in  Bouq.  *  Ptol    Luo.  xziiL  80;  Staio  AHAi 

xxi.  789).     Another  says  tliat  he  was  103;  Schriickh,  xzvi.  492. 

killed  wliile  writing  a  lioretieul  bo4jk  *  Ptul.  Luo.  xziii.  21 ;  Bajn.  UA 

I  Sifrid.   in   Piotor.  i.   1047; ;   bnt,  snya  29,  seqq. 

IlaynnldiLs    no    Italian,    however    un-  '  Annal.  Punncns.  686;  Rayn.  1277. 

frifJndly    to    J<j1in.    countenances    this  53.                    s  Hat  Modoet^  589. 

8Ujr\';  and,  if  it  were  true,  "non  detra-  »•  Jordan.  1009. 

licndum  pT-uptcfL'u  esset  sodis  upostolico)  *  Ptol.  Luo.  ool.  1179 ;  Milm.  ir.  40. 

digniUtti,   t$o<l    Divina    prudentiii    ado-  Wadding  says  that  he  WM  eaUed  "At* 

inndH,  qnuj  priua  Uomauum  pontiflcem  coniiiotdtua,    on  aoooant  of  hit  — ■** 

•  -X   huiunni:]   eripui&set   quam   hiercKiim  iu  all  his  actions.    ▼.96. 
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Bgard  of  public  spirit;^  and  the  corruption  which  he  en- 
«ged  in  his  court  has  drawn  on  him  the  reprobation  of 
"te."  From  Viterbo,  where  the  late  popes  had  lived,  Nicolas 
Bferred  the  papal  residence  back  to  Borne,  where,  besides 
rating  important  works  at  the  Lateran  and  St.  Peter's,  he 
mxi  the  vast  structure  of  the  Vatican  Palace." 
'icolas  was  resolved  to  check  the  power  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 

18  said  to  have  provoked  him  by  refusing  the  proposal  of  a 
Ely  connexion,  with  the  insulting  remark — ''  Does  he  think 
^  because  he  has  red  stockings,  his  blood  is  fit  to  mix  with 
(  7**^  and  for  the  means  of  humbling  the  dangerous  neighbour 
xn  the  papacy  had  raised  up  for  itself,  he  looked  to  the  new 
^  of  the  Bomans,  Budolf  of  Hapsburg.  Budolf  since  his 
"Cion  had  greatly  increased  in  strength.  The*  activity  of  his 
"•ements  had  made  his  power  felt  in  every  quarter  of  Ger- 
kj;  he  had  recovered  fiefi  which  had  been  alienated  from 

crown,  had  destroyed  many  of  the  castles  which  bristled 
^ughout  the  land,  and  had  done  away  with  the  terror  of  the 
Q  tyrants  who  occupied  them.^  His  most  formidable  oppo- 
fc,  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  had  gradually  sunk  before 
9  and  at  last  had  been  killed  in  battle  in  August  ^' 
8.*  It  was  well  for  Budolf  that  the  successors  of  Gregory 
5Ud  not  inherit  that  pope's  interest  in  the  crusade,  and  that 
^as  consequently  at  liberty  to  employ  liimself  in  the  works 
oh  were  necessary  for  the  consolidation  of  his  power  at  home.*^ 
liad  put  off  from  time  to  time  the  expedition  to  Bome  for 

purpose  of  receiving  the  imperial  crown,"  and  he  had  re- 
red  tiiat  Charles  should  resign  the  vicariate  of  Tuscany,  with 
wdi  he  had  been  invested  during  the  abeyance  of  the  empire, 
tf  les,  however,  declared  that  he  would  not  resign  either  this 
oity  or  the  senatorship  of  Bome  except  to  the  pope;  and 

TThnfl  Salimbene  B&ys—**  Sed  <)nia  Stero  Altah.  203. 

et  aanguis  revelabat  hoc  papaa.  ideo  <>  Benven.  Imol.  in  Murai  Antiq.  1. 

istos  quatnor  oardinales  de  paren-  1079  ;  G.  Villani,  vii.  58. 

8oa;  »dificayit  enim  Sion  in  san-  p  Schmidt,  iii.  407,  416;  Ooxe,  i  5S- 

dbus,  sicut  et  aliqni  alii  Romani  60. 

^ificesfeoerunt  aliqnando"  (55).    Of.  i  Annal.  Lamhac.  in  Pertz,  ix.  561, 

U  Luc.  1182;  G.  Villani.  vii  53.  See  seqq.;  Ohrcm.  Anon.,  ib.  653;  Ghron. 

eorov.  V.  480-1.  Vindob.,  ib.  707-710;  Chron.  S.  Rudb. 

He  is  placed  among  edmoniacs  (In-  Saliab.,  ib.  802,  aeqa. ;  Mut.  Modoet^  ib. 

o,  xlx.).      "  Fuit  primus  in   cujus  xviii.  564-571 ;  Budolf,  Epp.  ii.  29,  32- 

«  palam  committeretur  simonia  per  3,  &c.  (Patrol,  xcviii.) ;  GosmaB  Pragena. 

t    attinentes,"    says    Benvenuto    of  oontin.,  ib.  clxvi.  355-360 ;  Stero  Altah., 

►la,  in  his  commentary  on  the  pas-  a.d.  1277 ;  Bohm.  78-95. 

i  (Murat.  Antiq.  I).  '  As  to  the  crusade,  see  Rud.  Epp.  iii. 

Ptol.  Luc.  1180-1 ;   Jordan.  1009;  27,  40.  &c.               •  See  Epp.  ii.  19,  Ac. 
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Nicolas  requested  Rudolf  not  to  come  into  Italy  until  the  diffi- 
culty should  have  been  settled.^  >«icola8  skilfully  took  adran- 
tage  of  his  position  to  play  Rudolf  and  Charles  against  each 
other."  From  Rudolf  he  obtained  an  acknowledgment  of  hi 
sovereignty  over  the  territories  mentioned  in  the  compact  with 
Gregory  X.,  with  some  which  were  not  included  in  that  docu- 
ment. The  old  spurious  privileges  were  all  admitted  by  the 
emperor-elect  as  binding;*  and  when  one  of  his  officials  had 
exacted  an  act  of  homage  to  him  from  the  inhabitants  of 
some  Italian  towns — including  the  great  city  of  Bologna- 
Rudolf,  on  receiving  a  complaint  from  Nicolas,  withdrew  his 
claim  and  allowed  a  new  oath  to  be  taken  to  the  pope.'  The 
condition  of  these  cities,  indeed,  was  substantially  one  of  repub- 
lican independence,  while  in  some  cases  the  emperor  still  retidned 
power  over  them ;  but  Rudolfs  cession  fell  in  with  the  papal 
policy,  which  aimed  at  gaining  a  nominal  sovereignty  hi  the 
hope  that  this  might  at  some  future  time  become  real.* 

Having  gained  so  much  from  Rudolf,  and  procured  through 
him  a  confirmation  of  the  act  by  the  princes  of  Grermany,*  tiie 
pope  required  Charles  to  resign  the  vicariate  of  Tuscany,  and 
also  the  senatorship  of  Rome,  as  the  ten  years  for  which  they 
had  been  granted  were  at  an  end.  It  was  evident  that  by 
compliance  Charles  would  be  reduced  from  the  posi- 
tion which*  ho  had  occupied  as  the  great  arbiter  of 
Italy ;  yet,  with  a  readiness  which  sm^rised  Nicolas  himself  he 
acquiesced,^  partly  (as  it  would  seem)  out  of  fear  lest  he  should 
throw  the  pope  into  Rudolf's  interest,  and  partly  in  order  that, 
by  ceding  something  in  Italy,  he  might  forward  his  designs  an 
the  eastern  empire.  Nicolas  on  this  got  himself  chosen  senator 
for  life,  and  decreed  that  no  one  should  be  appointed  to  that 
office  for  more  than  a  year,  except  with  the  pope's  sanction* 
With  a  like  view  to  curbing  the  power  of  Charles,  Nicolas 
laboured  to  reconcile  the  factions  of  the  Italian  cities.  He 
established  tlie  sovereignty  of  the  papal  power  over  Rome,  and 
succeeded  in  acquiring  a  greater  amount  of  political  influence 

*  Soo  CJenni,  in  Patrol,  xcvui.  690.  »  Rayii.  1279.  (>-7;    Milm.   It.  454; 

n  Rayn.  1277.  55,  seqq.  Gre;?orov.  v.  471. 

■  Rayuald.   1278.  58;    1279.  3-7,  9;  »>  Rayn.  127a  G6-70,  &c ;  Mat  Mod 

Pertz,  Leges,  ii.  121-2;   Ptol.  Lucens.  571;  Ptol.  Luc.  1183;  W.  Nang.  512: 

1182.    See  in  Gieseler.  II.,  ii.  182,  ex-  Tosti.  *8toria  di  Bonifazio  VIIL,"  Hi 

tracts  showing  how  these  cessions  were  24. 

disliked  by  some  of  the  contemporaries.  «  W.  Nang.  in  Bona.  xx.  512*  PtoL 

J  Rayn.  1278.  51-56.  Luc.  1181. 

»  Sism.  R.  I.,  iii.  35. 
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than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  for  many  years  enjoyed.*  But 
in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  his  career  was  cut  short  by  a 
stroke  of  palsy  at  Soriano,  in  the  diocese  of  Viterbo,  on  the 
22ndof  August,  1280.^ 

His  death  was  the  signal  for  violent  tumults  in  Rome,  which 
ended  in  the  appointment  of  two  senators,  chosen  from  the  rival 
houses  of  Orsini  and  Anibaldi/  Charles  of  Sicily  was  bent  on 
procuring  the  election  of  a  pope  who  would  reverse  the  policy 
of  the  last.  There  were  long  and  fierce  debates  among  the 
cardinals:  and,  as  the  Lyons  decree  was  not  put  in  force 
(although  it  had  been  re-enacted  by  Nicolas),*  it  became  known 
how  the  individual  members  of  the  college  were  affected.  The 
people  of  Viterbo,  gained  by  Charles,  imprisoned  the  chiefs  of 
the  Orsini  party ;  and,  after  a  vacancy  of  six  months,  Feb.  22, 
the  election  was  declared  in  favour  of  Sim9n  of  Brie,  a  ^^^^' 
Frenchman  of  humble  origin,  who  from  a  canonry  of  Tours  had 
been  promoted  to  the  cardinalate  of  St.  Cecilia.**  In  honour  of 
the  great  saint  of  Tours,  the  new  pope  took  the  name  of  Martin 
IV.*  Martin  showed  himself  an  undisguised  and  unqualified 
partisan.  His  hatred  of  the  Germans  was  expressed  in  a  wish 
that  they  might  be  frogs  in  a  marsh,  and  that  ho  himself  might 
be  a  stork,  or  that  they  might  be  fish  in  a  pond,  and  that  he 
might  be  a  pike;^  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  an  abject 
tool  of  Charles  of  Sicily.  When  the  pope,  after  having  excom- 
municated the  people  of  Viterbo  for  their  late  disobedience, 
removed  to  Orvieto,™  the  king  also  took  up  his  abode  there, 
that  he  might  have  Martin  under  his  eye  and  at  his  command." 
The  collega  of  cardinals  was  increased  by  six  nominees  of 
Charles,®  and  when  the  pope  had  procured  himself  to  be  chosen 
senator  of  Rome,  although  with  an  express  declaration  that  the 
dignity  was  bestowed  on  him  for  his  personal  merits,  and 
although  Nicolas  III.  had  expressly  decreed  that  it  should  not 
be  held  by  any  sovereign  prince,  or  other  person  of  considerable 

d  Gregorov.  v.  475-480.  Ampl.  ii.  2182. 

«  Milt.   Modoet.  572;    Bolimcr,  335.  »  Rayn.   1281.   4.      There  had  been 

The  annalist  of  Parma  tays  that  he  died  only  one  Pope  Iklartin  before  (A.p.  649) ; 

•*  non  bono  modo,  nine  poenitentia,  ut  but  tlie  name  of  Iklarinus,  which  had 

dicebatur. '    G89.  boon  borne  by  two  popes  (a.d.  882-4  and 

'  Stcro  Altah.  203;  Gregorov.  v.  482.  942-6),  was  regarded  as  tlie  same.    Cia- 

K  Ptol.  Luc.   1184.     Jordan  says  it  con.  ii.  231. 

liad  been  revoked.    1012.  ''  Annal.  Vindob.  in  Pertz,  ix.  712. 

»•  Jordan.  I.e.;   Rayn.  1281-2;    Mut.  "'  Jonlan.  1012-3. 

Mod.  573.     His  letter  to  the  king  of  °  W.  Nang.  514. 

France  on  his  election  is  in  Mart.  Coll.  °  Ptol.  Luc.  1186. 
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independent  power,^  he  transferred  it  to  tke  king  of  Sid 
his  deputy.** 

Charles'  designs  on  the  East  were  now  fSu:  advancedy  and 
favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  the  empire.  While  IG 
Falsaologus  made  himself  hateful  to  his  own  subjects  and  i 
them  into  schism  by  the  violent  means  which  he  empkyyi 
enforce  the  union  with  the  Latin  Church,'  the  popes  compl 
that  he  was  too  slow  in  performing  his  eugagementa 
XXL,  in  1277,  sent  ambassadors  to  urge  that  the  Greeks  d 
give  a  substantial  proof  of  their  agreement  by  reciting  ihe « 
like  the  Latins.  Michael  showed  them  two  of  his  own 
relations  who  were  in  prison  for  opposing  the  agteemeiil 
gave  up  to  them  two  other  men  of  high  rank,  whom  he  Iw 
prisoned  for  the  same  offence ;  and  he  returned  a  lettor  tj 
able  to  the  pope's  wishes,  which  was  rendered  more  impooi 
appearance  by  a  number  of  fictitious  signatures.  But  the 
restored  the  two  prisoners,  saying  that  they  had  been  wrong 
accused ;  and  the  relations  of  the  churches  were  not  impi 
by  the  result  of  the  mission/  The  Latinizing  patriarch  Y< 
was  able  to  efiect  but  little  in  the  work  of  reconciliatioii, 
after  a  time  was  compelled  to  withdraw  into  a  cloister  in 
sequence  of  having  incurred  the  emperor's  displeasure.^  l 
Nicolas,  Michael  had  been  in  favour  at  Borne,  on  account  c 
common  enmity  to  Charles  ;^  but  Martin,  the  devoted  da 
Charles,  excommunicated  and  anathematized  the  eastern 
peror,  under  the  pretext  that  he  had  failed  to  foli 
promises  to  the  ehurcb,  although  the  sentence 
really  dictated  by  the  political  interest  of  the  King  of  S 
To  this  the  emperor  replied  by  excluding  the  pope's  name 
Dec.  11,  the  oflSees  of  the  Greek  Church;  and  on  his  ^ 
1282.  which  took  place  in  the  same  year,  the  disagree 

between  the  east  and  west  became  more  flagrant  than  b 
The  new  emperor,  Andronicus,  declared  that  in  consenting  1 
father's  measures  he  had  acted  under  constraint.^  He  hesA 
on  Michael  a  funeral  of  the  humblest  kind,  unacoompaiiie 
any  religious  rites,  and  the  widowed  empress,  Theodora,  wi 

p  Rayn.  1278.  75.  a  d.  1281.    SeeBayn.  1281.  2M; 

'^  lb.  1281.  15 ;  OregoroY.  v.  485.  8 ;  Jordan.  1013.    Flbchymerat »; 

'  G.  Pachym.  v.  22-3.  when  Michael  Bent  enyoys  to  oon 

*  G.  Pachym.  vi.  14,  10,  18.  late  Martin  on  his  election,  the] 

'  lb.  10-3 ;   Rayn.   1277.  32,  seqq. ;  coolly  received,  in  part  beoanae  th 

1278.  2,  scqq.  ditftpproTed  of  the  emperoi^s  aetem 

"lb.  1278.  15.  sures  for  enforcing  conformity,  ti 

"  Ptol.  Luc.  1180;  Ajinal.  Janueiis.,  y  G.  Pachym.  de  Andron.  i.  2  3, 
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quired  to  sabscribe  a  promise  that  she  would  never  ask  for  such 
rites  in  behalf  of  her  husband.'  Churches  which  had  been  in- 
fected by  the  Latinizing  worship  were  subjected  to  a  solemn 
purification;*  councils  were  held,  which  deposed  and  banished 
the  patriarch  Yeccus,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  his  opinion  as  to  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit,^  restored  his  predecessor  Joseph, 
and  condemned  to  the  flames  all  books  which  favoured  the  union 
of  .the  churches.®  In  these  circumstances,  it  became  important 
to  concUiate  the  party  of  the  Arsenites,  which  still  kept  up  its 
Beparation ;  and,  after  much  negotiation,  they  proposed  that  the 
question  between  them  and  the  church  should  be  decided  by  an 
ordeaL  After  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  judgment  by  enclosing 
the  books  of  the  Arsenites  with  the  body  of  St  John  Damascene 
had  been  frustrated  by  the  emperor's  precautions  against  fraud,^ 
it  was  agreed  that  the  books  which  contained  the  arguments  in 
fisivour  of  each  party  were  to  be  cast  into  a  fire ;  if  one  book 
escaped,  its  partisans  were  to  be  acknowledged  as  in  the  right ; 
if  both  were  burnt,  the  parties  were  to  be  reconciled  on  equal 
terms.  Contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  Arsenites,  the  fire 
impartially  consumed  their  book  as  well  as  the  other;  and 
thereupon  the  emperor,  accompanied  by  the  chief  members  of 
the  schism,  hastened  on  foot,  through  stormy  weather,  to  the 
residence  of  the  patriarch  Gregory,  at  whose  hands  they  all 
received  the  holy  eucharist.®  But  next  day  the  Arsenites  re- 
gretted that  they  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  hurried  into 
this  reconciliation;  and  the  schism  was  not  healed  until,  in 
the  year  1312,  the  body  of  the  inflexible  patriarch  was 
translated  with  honour  to  Constantinople/  and  the  people  after 
having  submitted  to  penance,  were  absolved  from  the  sins  of 
their  forefathers. 

While  Michael  was  yet  alive,  Charles  employed  himself  in 
active  preparations  for  a  new  conquest  of  Constantinople.  He 
had  engaged  the  pope  in  his  interest,  had  formed  alliances  with 
the  Venetians  and  with  his  nephew  Philip  of  France,  and  was 

>  Nic.  Greg.  y.  7 ;    G.  Pachjm.  de  583,  595 ;  Schrockh,  zxix.  451.    Yeociis 

Andron.  L  10,  18.    The  body  was  re-  vainly  attempted  to  obtain  restoratioD. 

moved  to  Selymbria,  lest   the   Latins  Nic.  Greg.  yi.  1-2. 

should  steal  it  (N.  Greg.  tL  1).    The  *  G.  Pachym.  de  Andr.  i.  13. 

Geooese  annalist,  J.  Dona,  says  that  it  •  G.  Ftohym.  de  Andr.  i.  22.    Joseph 

was  stiU  nnbnried  in  1300  (aj>.  1281).  had  died,  and  had  been  sacoeeded  by 

Of.  Jordan.  1020.  George,  who  changed  his  name  to  Gre- 

•  G.  Pachym.  de  Andnm.  i.  6-7, 15.  gory.    lb. 

b  lb.  8-9.  '  lb.  22.  30-1 ;  Nic.  Greg.  yi.  1 ;  Gib- 

c  lb.  5-6 ;    Mansi,  ziuy.  501,  seqq.,  bon,  yi.  95-6;  Schrockh,  xxix.  453. 
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collecting  ships  and  soldiers,  when  an  unexpected  event 
])elled  him  to  direct  all  his  energies  to  objects  nearer  home 

From  the  time  of  the  French  conquest,  the  Sicilians 
suffered  oppressions  of  the  most  grieTOUs  kind.  They 
ground  down  by  exorbitant  taxes ;  their  lands  and  property 
confiscated  without  a  pretence  of  justice,  they  were  comp 
to  accept  a  debased  coinage  instead  of  their  genuine  m 
they  were  subjected  to  the  arts  of  corrupt  oflScials,  they 
plundered  and  insulted  by  the  dominant  race,  and  their  i 
and  daughters  were  dishonoured.**  So  crying  were  the  eri 
Charles'  government  that  they  had  drawn  on  him  earnest  ra 
strances,  and  even  threats  of  ecclesiastical  censure,  from  Clei 
IV.  and  Gregory  X.;*  and  the  sufferings  of  his  snbjeda 
lately  been  aggravated  by  his  preparations  for  war  with 
Byzantine  empire — a  war,  moreover,  for  which  the  Sicilians 
no  inclination,  as  their  relations  with  the  Greeks  were  i 
friendly  character.*' 

It  is  said  that  Ck)nradin  on  the  scaffold  threw  down  his  g 
among  the  crowd,  and  requested  that  it  might  be  canie 
Peter,  King  of  Aragon,  whose  wife,  Constance,  the  daughti 
Manfred,  was  regarded  as  the  last  representative  of  the  He 
staufen  line.*"  To  Peter  and  his  queen  the  oppressed  Sid 
looked  with  hope,  while  Constance  was  unremitting  in 
endeavours  to  stir  her  husband  to  some  enterprise  for  the  i 
very  of  the  inheritance  of  her  family,"  and  many  of  those 
had  been  dispossessed  by  the  French  conquest  found  a  wel< 
at  the  court  of  Aragon.  Among  these  was  John,  a  noblemj 
Salenio  and  lord  of  the  island  of  Procida,  who  by  his  ski 
medicine  (of  which  Salerno  was  the  chief  school),  and  bj 
other  gifts,  had  acquired  the  confidence  of  Frederick  IL  ai 
Manfred.*"  By  taking  arms  for  Couradin  he  had  incurred 
forfeiture  of  all  his  property,  and  it  is  said  (although  tliis  apf 
very  doubtful)  ^'  that  his  wife  and  daughter  had  been  ootn 
by  the  conquerors.     Burning  with  the  desire  of  revenge 

f  .r.  Aurire,  m  Pcrtz.  xviii.  293 ;  Gib-  VII.  ii.  178. 

boil,  vi.  102.  °  \y.  Nang.  514 ;  Ptol.  Luc,  xxi 

>>  Nic.  Spociuli^,  i.  2  ( Murat  x.) ;  S.  ''lie  was  one  of  the    witneai 

Mtilnsp.  vi.  1,  7 ;  Barth.  dc  Neocafltro,  Frederick's  wiU    (Hut.    Modoet 

12-3;  Amuri,  c.  iv.  Salimbeno  tolls  us  that  he  was  "f 

'  See  above,  p.  402;  S.  MahiBp.  vi.  3-4.  et  lungnus  in  curia  ipsios  Manfiv 

^  AiQori,  i.  108-9,  115.  fcriiir  quod  fuit  ille  qui  dttditven 

"  Gibbon,  vi.  103 ;  Kaumer,  iv.  380.  regi  Courado  ad  iiuiantiain  ipeiiu 

Tlie  olduHt  autliority  for  this  is  said  to  frcdi,  fratris  sui."   245. 

be ^ucas Sylviu.'*  f^PojK;  Piiis  U.),  Mumt.  »•  Sec  Amari.  i.  91  -2. 
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these  wrongs,  John  of  Procida  devoted  himself  for  years  to  the 
work  of  secret  agitation.  He  sold  all  that  he  had  received  from 
the  bounty  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  and,  sometimes  ip  the  habit 
of  a  monk  or  fi*iar,  sometimes  in  a  secular  disguise,  he  repeatedly 
passed  through  Sicily,  whispering  to  eager  ears  the  hope  of  ven- 
geance and  of  liberty.**  He  niade  his  way  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  engaged  the  emperor  Michael  in  his  projects,  and 
obtained  from  him  a  supply  of  money,  with  which  he  assured 
the  doubtful  resolution  of  Nicolas  III/  In  Spain,  he  found 
Alfonso  of  Castille  disposed  to  take  part  against  Charles  for 
refusing  to  release  his  brother  Henry,  formerly  the  senator  of 
Borne,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  for  his  connexion  with 
Conradin.'  Peter  of  Aragon  readily  entered  into  his  plans,  but 
took  alarm  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  death  of  Nicolas,  so 
that  John  had  again  to  visit  Constantinople,  from  which  he 
returned  with  a  large  subsidy  for  the  king.*  Peter  then  began 
to  make  preparations,  but  when  questioned  as  to  them,  at  the 
instance  of  Charles,  by  an  emissary  of  the  Pope,  he  replied  that 
if  he  thought  that  one  of  his  hands  could  tell  the  other  his 
design,  he  would  cut  it  off."  The  ostensible  destination  of  the 
armament  was  against  the  infidels  of  Africa,  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  1282,  Peter  sailed  for  the  African  coast* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  revolution  for  which  preparation  had  so 
industriously  been  made,  took  place  suddenly  and  as  if  March  31, 
by  accident     On  Easter  Tuesday,  1282,^  as  the  inhabi-  ^2®^- 
tants  of  Palermo  were  sauntering  in  great  numbers  to  celebrate 

1  Giaunone,iii.392-6;  Sismondi,  R.I.,  p.  483,  n.  ™).     Yet,  as  Dean  MUman 

iii  43,  51-2.     Si^or  Amari  (Guerm  del  observes  (iv.   464),  the  money  affected 

Yespro  Siciliano,  i.  90,  seqq.,  and  Ap-  Nicolas  only  so  far  as  to  encourage  him 

penaix)  questions  the  common  account  to  take  the  part  which  he  already  wished^ 

of  John  8  proceedings,  which,  e.  g.,  do  not  but  hesitated,  to  take, 

appear  at  all  in  Bartholomew  of  Neo-  "  Mut.  Modoet.  535. 

castro's  narrative  (c.  14).    See,  too,  an  *  B.    Malasp.    208,  in  Murat   viii. ; 

article  in  the  Brit,  and  For.  Review,  vol.  Sism.  R.  I.,  iii.,  48. 

XV.  On  the  other  side  see  Dean  Milman,  "  R.  Malasp.  208.    According  to  Jor- 

iv.  460.     After  all,  Signer  Amari's  view  dan  of  Osuaburg,  Peter  said  he  would 

differs  substantially  from    the  common  cut  out  his  tongue  if  he  thought  it  likely 

story  only  in  so  fieir  that,  according  to  to  tell   his  secret.      Murat.  Antia.   iv. 

him,  the  several  powers  allied  themselves  1013.     Charles  himself  says  that  Peter 

against  Cliarles  without  the  allegetl  in-  profcsstd  to  have  no  design  against  him^ 

fluence  of  John  of  Procida ;  for  that  the  when  a  similar  question  was  put    by 

Sicilian  vespers  were  the  designed  re-  Philip  of  France.    Murat.  Antiq.  iii.  65. 

suit  of  a  matured  conspiracy  (see  Amari,  »  J.  Aurias,  in  Pertz,  xviii.  293 ;  Mar- 

i.  142-3),  is  no  part  of  the  story.  tin,  iv.  373. 

'.  G.  Villani,  vii.  56;  F.  Pipin.  ix,  11-  r  See  Amari,  i.   115.    John  Villani 

2   (Murat.   ix.).      This  ("la  mal  tolta  dates  the  affair  a  day  carUer,  and  says 

moneta,")  contributes  to  place  Nicolas  that  the  citizens  were  on  their  way  to 

deep   in  Dante's  hell   (xix.  98;   Bcnv.  the  catlietlral  of  Monreale,  three  miles 

Iniol.  in  Murut.  Ant.  i.  1241 ;  bce  above,  distant,    vii.  60. 
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yespers  at  a  Cistercian  church,  a  ahort  distance  from  the  cilf, 
while  othen  were  dancing  nnder  the  shade  of  trees  near  Ik 
road,  an  insult  offered  by  a  French  soldier  to  a  high4xini  ol 
beautiful  maiden  provoked  her  betrothed,  who  accompanied  1m; 
to  seixe  the  assailant's  sword  and  kill  him  on  the  spot'  A  oj 
of  "  Death  to  the  French ! "  arose  on  every  side.*  The  kij 
which  had  long  been  gathering  intensity  fix>m  snpprooBon  bnt 
forth  without  restraint  All  the  Frenchmen  who  were  netrdtt 
spot  were  massacred,  and  the  Sicilians,  rushing  into  the  dtr, 
daughtered  without  remorse  all  who  belonged  to  the  deMrf 
race — men,  women,  and  children.^  Churches  and  munartftis 
were  invaded ;  monks  and  friars,  as  beings  the  allies  of  tb 
French,  were  especially  chosen  for  slaughter.  Even  Sidm 
women  who  were  pregnant  by  French  husbands  were  ripped  if^ 
in  order  to  exterminate  the  race  of  tyrants;  and  it  is  said  tU 
some  Sicilians  drank  the  blood  of  tiieir  enemies.  The  move* 
ment  spread  to  Messina  and  throughout  the  island ;  everywhen 
the  natives  rose  in  fury  against  their  oppressors,  and  in  a  diot 
time  no  Frenchmen  remained  alive  in  Sicily.^ 

Having  established  a  provisional  government,  the  dtisemof 
Palermo  sent  envoys  to  the  pope,  entreating  him  in  the  hnmlM 
manner  to  mediate  with  Charles.  But  Martin,  enraged  at  the 
slaughter  of  his  countr}'men,  repulsed  them  with  scorn  and  iridi 
words  of  violent  reproach.*^  Charles,  on  receiving  the  tidings  flf 
the  "  Sicilian  Vespers,"  is  said  to  have  uttered  aloud  a  pasft 
that,  if  it  were  God's  pleasure  that  fortune  should  turn  agaU 
him,  his  decline  might  be  gradual  and  gentle.®  But  after  thii 
expression  of  pious  resignation,  he  resumed  his  usual  seredtf* 
The  fleet  which  ho  had  prepared  for  the  expedition  agaiMt 
Constantinople  was  recalled  for  the  chastisement  of  Sicily;  and 
the  people  of  Messina,  on  entreating  him  to  make  terms^  wen 
told  that  they  must  submit  their  lives  and  persons  to  his  wilL' 

>  Nic  Special.  4;  Barth.  de  Neocast  seqq.;  Barthol  de  Keooaatro,  e&  l&,\% 

c.  14 ;  Sumondi,  B.  L,  iii.  52 ;   Amari,  21,  araq.  (who  teUs  hia  stofT  with  ibo* 

i.  117.  minable  affoctation).     Aman,  L  lSO-7. 

•  In  the  annals  of  Panna  it  ia  said  ^  O.  Malasp.  211 ;    Amari*  i  147-& 

that  aroice  waa  heanl  as  if  from  heayen,  JohnViUani  saya  that  he  i 


''Ifbtiantor  Franoiadr  Perti,xyiii.695.    only    by    thrice    repeatiog    Am 
^  The  Frendi  were  dinovered  by  the    "'Ave,  Box  JndjMniin  t '  et  dilMil  d 


application  of  a  shibboleth.  alapam. '  vii.  62. 

<  W.  Nang.  in  Bonq.  xz.  516;  Mar-  •  G.  Ifalasp.  210;  Q.  ViUani.  fit CL 

tin  iy.»  in  Mansi,  xxiv.  392;  J.  Anrin,  '  Nic  Special.  L  4,  aeoq.;  BaA  * 

in  Pcrts,   xviii.  294;    G.  Malan>.,  in  Noocastr.    31;    W.    Nans.  51&     Tki 

Murat.  viil  209;  Jordan,  1013;  Chron.  French  writer  thinka  that  Ohaiks  ^ 

Sicul.  L  8,  in  Murat.  x. ;  Bayn.  1283.  15,  too  lenient. 
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On  reoeiving  this  answer,  the  Messinese  resolved  to  stand  on 
their  defence,  protesting  that  they  would  rather  die  with  th«r 
families  in  their  home  than  languish  in  foreign  prisons;  even 
the  women,  in  the  general  enthusiasm,  carried  stones,  wood,  and 
other  materials  to  help  in  the  fortification  of  the  city.'  The 
people  of  Palermo,  on  the  return  of  their  envoys  from  flie  papal 
ootirt,  declared  that,  since  St.  Peter  refused  to  protect  tiiem, 
they  would  seek  the  aid  of  another  Peter  ;^  and  an  embassy 
was  despatched  to  the  King  of  Aragon,  with  the  offer  of  the 
Sicilian  crown.  Peter,  whose  arms  had  not  achieved  any  great 
successes  in  Africa,  was  delighted  to  find  himself  thus  summoned 
to  the  island  on  which  his  eyes  had  long  been  fixed,  and,  in  dis- 
regard of  all  the  monitions  which  the  pope  interposed  by  letters 
or  by  the  mouth  of  a  legate,  he  was  crowned  at  Mon-  ^  ^^ 
peale  by  the  bishop  of  CefaliL*  ^' 

Peter  formally  announced  his  arrival  to  Charles,  and  desired 
him  to  withdraw  from  Sicily ;  to  which  Charles  replied  by  defy- 
ing him  as  a  traitor.^  But  the  approach  of  the  Aragonese  force 
compelled  Charles  to  raise  the  siege  of  Messina,  after  he  had 
carried  it  on  for  two  months,  and  had  almost  reduced  the  inhabi- 
tants to  despair;  and  Boger  de  Loria,  a  Calabrian  who  had 
entered  into  the  service  of  Aragon,  and  was  regarded  as  the 
greatest  naval  commander  of  the  age,  soon  after  inflicted  a  total 
defeat  on  the  Provencal  fleet.™  The  firmness  of  Charles' 
mind  appeared  to  be  unnerved  by  his  late  calamities ;  he 
gnawed  his  ivory-headed  staff  in  impotent  rage,°  and  his  ancient 
prudence  gave  way  to  wildness  and  extravagance  in  forming 
schemes  for  the  recovery  of  his  power.  The  pope  had  anathema- 
tized the  people  of  Palermo  on  Ascension-day,  1282 ;  and  by 
later  documents  he  included  Peter  in  the  sent^ce,  declared  him 
to  be  deprived  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  which  he  affected  to 
bestow  on  Charles  of  Yalois,  a  son  of  the  King  of  France,  and 
proclaimed  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  Sicily.^  The  tenths 
which  had  been  collected  from  several  kingdoms  for  the  holy 

f  G.  Kalacp.  211;  Nio.  SpedaL  L  7;  tioiL    i.  185^           ^  Bymer,  L  820. 

Gibbon,  tL  1(H.  *  Mot  Mod.  075.    Boger,  as  a  bor, 

k  Amari  saTS  that  this  ezpresiioii  was  bad  aooompanied  Qoeea  OooBlaDoe  to 

really  in  a  letter  written  to  the  pope  Aiagon.    Amari,  L  89, 194-7. 

after  the  king  of  Aiagon's  arrival  in  >  G.  Malasp.  212;  G.  YiUani,  ytL  74. 

Sicily.    L  186.  <"  Manai,  zziv.  475-90;  Jao.  Anrin,  in 

I  G.  Malasp.  212;  Chxon.  Sicnl.  40;  Pertz,  xriil   294;  Daoher.  ilL  684-9; 

W.Nang.518;  G. SpedaL  i  8-13 ;  Ptol.  Bayn.  1283.  2,  22;   1284.  1-5;   Mart 

Luc.  xxiv.  5-6;    G.  Villani,   vii    68.  Coll.  Am^L  ii  1294-7;  W.  Nang.  520; 

Amari,  liowoYcr,  qnestaons  the  corona-  G.  Villam,  vii  86. 
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wiir  of  till'  <'iiHt  wnr  to  be  iiunlc  over  to  Charles  as  a  loan:'  ^ 
iiAiiny  Kri'iirli  knights,  iiiiiinatcil  by  a  dctsire  to  avenge  tlie  Uc*:i 
of  tlicir  roiiiitryiiM'ii.  tuok  ariiis  ami  cro.sscd  the  AIps.^  But  i 
iiioir  .siiiiiiiiiiry  ini'tlicd  of  (k'<*i(liii«^  the  quarrel  was  proposed- 
that  it  sliuiilfl  1m>  n-l'riTiMl  to  tlit;  jfid;^nu'nt  of  God  l«y  a  comlnt 
to  br  iniij^ht  iM'twtMii  till?  rival  k]ii<r8,  cacli  with  a  huudredcaa- 
|Miiiinns.  'rih>  |i1art'  imiiii'd  for  this  coiubat  was  Bordeaox,  JL 
till'  ti-n-itory  of  lh(^  Kii^lish  kin«j:,  who  was  to  be  invited  t<^ 
|nvsi«lf,  i'Mu'v  ill  |>^•^^*on  or  by  proxy/  The  challenge  ns 
anM'iitrd,  and  allhou;:li  Kdward  docliiic*d  to  take  any  put  n 
the  alVair,  wbilr  tlu*  |i(i|!i*  sti-on^ly  denounced  and  forbade  it,' the 
rliitlH  on  riihi-r  sidr  fiilistc^  knights  of  reuoM-n  to  share  witb 
tiiriii  in  tilt*  intrndcd  ti^ht.  Ihit  tiio  ex|)ectatJons  whicli  W 
Ik'ch  raisnl  wrrr  (lisa|»poiiittHl  by  the  result.  Peter,  whoboKi 
to  have  made  his  way  to  Hordeaux  in  disguise,  as  his  rival  W 
trnarhrnais  (|('si;i:ns  iigainst  him/  ap|>eared  in  the  lists^  izkL 
iit'trr  having  riddm  up  and  down,  obtained  from  the  Eagli^ 
UIii^'h  si'iicschal  a  ccrtitlrat^'  of  his  ap])carance,  and  thatClurlti 
hail  rsiilcd  to  meet  him.  (Iiarh^s  on  another  day  went  throo^ 
a  .sniiirwhiit  ^imila^  faree,  and  each  declared  the  other  adssttfi 
iiikI  (li^llonoun'(l." 

(  MiaiicH  on  ills  return  to  Italy  had  the  mortification  of  lieunie  f  ; 
h,,..-...        that   Ills   son  Oharles  the   Jjanie,  prince   of  Salem 
'-^''  liaviiiLr  alliAved  liimselt'  tobo  enticed  into  a  sea-fij^if 

KoM,.|-  i|(.  Loria,  in  neglect  of  his  father's  injunction,  and  it  i  L; 
d('iian(M>  of  thr  papal  legat(?*s  warnings,  had  been  defeatedo' 
takrii ;  that  two  liumlred  of  his  com|)anions  liad  bceu  pntt» 
(h*atli,  and  that  tlaTi^  were  cries  for  the  blood  of  the  prinoe Ih**  1  H 
self,  in  revenjji'  for  the  (h-ath  of  Conrad  in.*  The  king  inl»  >\ 
anpT  alVei't^'d  to  maki*  light  of  the  loss,  and,  leaving  lA *"  ^i 
a  prisoner,  to  make  over  the  succession  to  his  grandson,  in  who* 
honour  la^  celebrated  a  tournament.*'     At  Naples,  where  he  W 


«  Jur.  AuriHJ,  299;  Nic  Sp*^ 
25:  Kiliiiib.  297;  Mut.  Mod. 57tiiBJ 
tliol.  do  Nt-ocaatm,  G8 ;  Amuii-^ 
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V  Iliivn.  rJKJ.  11.      •*  Mmliii.  iv.  :J74, 
'  UyiiH-r.   i.   r.LM-l;    Munil.   x.   !»o;» 

Sjllillllu'lM',  '21>r»;    ItaVII.   I'JSI^  l»  :    (J.  Ma-  umi.  ui.-  i^t-imuai-ni,  uo  j   ■'*"'■*'* j^"lrf 

Ii.^p  'J17-S:  Miiuit/Aiiliq.  iii.  019.  CVj,        *  J.  Aiiria',  310;  W.  Naug.  Wi^' 

M<i<i      S'liK*  \\rit.is  innki'  Clmi'h-s  tin*  l.iu'.  xxiv.   11;   11.  Malogp.  »L^ 

rluillriit;<r;  otluiH,  !»h  Williuin  «)f  Nan-  Minloit.  .')78;  Bciivon.  ImoL  in  "^       ^ 

1,'is   ,VJii  ,  MutiiH  of  Moiiza    r»7r»',  uiul  Aiitiq.i.  1216;  Miirtiii, iv. 378-9 ; ifl      ^^. 

John  Villuni    <vii.   S.') .    nprtrmit  tlio  i.  im;.VJ71  :   Burth.  do  Ncoc.  7I"*!?      Pi,L 

rlmlli  n^T  as  roiniii;:  t'nnn  VAvr.  Villaiii,  vii.  92.     Aniuri  ttiyd  tW^p  -.  ; 

•  Kmiut,  i.  ri-Jtl-S;  iJayn.  VIK^.  7,  « ;  tliw  tiiiu'  (iiRoii  Coxuitaiicc  wcnljjj 
Siiliini*.  'l'M\ :  ^\'.  Naiij;.  022.  Sicily,  ami  that  the  lirat  antlientifl Bg. 

•  IMol.  liin'.  xxiv.  8:  Chn>n.  Siriil.  of  John  of  IVu'iila  ua  TULiii^  tbetii'' 
11;  SiMii.  11. 1.,  iil.  i^'X  tkv  Murut.  irt  in  i-onncxion  with  hur  visit  i.ffl' 
Ann.  ML,  ii.  'JtiO-l.  >  fcNiliiub.  298;  Junlaii.  lOM. 
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^  reason  to  suspect  that  many  were  disafTected  to  his  government, 

,^  lid  allowed  his  soldiers  to  commit  much  slaughter,  and  hanged 

_^  ,  upwards   of  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  principal  citizens,  as 

^  partisans  of  the  king  of  Aragou.'^     The  agitations  which  he  had 

^^.  lately  undergone  produced  a  serious  illness ;  and  on  the  7th  of 

.  January,  12^5,  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  having  seen 

the  successes  of  many  prosperous  years  almost  cancelled  by  a 

jast  retribution  for  his  grievous  offences  against  humanity.*     On 

•  ihe   29th   of  March   in  the  same  year,  pope  Martin  died  at 

_    Perugia,  to  which  he  had  been  driven  from  Orvieto,  and  the 

^^^  fficilian  crusade  which  he  had  organised  with  the  king  came  to 

T^  iiothing.^ 

*  After  a  vacancy  of  only  four  days,  the  papal  chair 
^  was  filled  by  Honorius  IV.  of  the  family  of  Savelli,  ^" 
.  ^  an  old  man,  who,  although  he  retained  the  full  possession 
erf  liis  mental  faculties,  and  is  described  as  very  eloquent  and 
persuasive  in  speech,  was  crippled  by  gout  to  such  a  degree 
tiiat  in  his  great  public  functions  he  was  obliged  to  make  use  of 
m  machine  which  raised  and  turned  him  as  was  required.* 
33etween  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  factions  of  Italy,  Honorius 
endeavoured  to  hold  the  balance  evenly  ;**  in  other  respects  his 
jK>licy  was  the  same  as  that  of  his  predecessors. 

Philip  of  France  carried  the  holy  war  which  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  pope  Martin  into  the  territories  of  Aragon.  A  legate 
liad  preached  the  sacred  cause  in  France  with  offers  of  in- 
dulgences even  more  ample  than  usual ;  and  the  Crusaders 
exhibited  their  confidence  in  their  privileges  by^xcesses  of  cruelty, 
profanity,  and  lust.®  At  Elne  they  slew  all  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  cathedral,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex  or  to  the 
ioliness  of  the  place.^    Girona  was  besieged  until  the  defenders 

»  Jordan.  1014 ;   G.  ViUani,  vii  93 ;  mergi  in  vino  "  (F.  Pipin.  iv.  21). 
.AiD&n*  i  273.  ^^ 

•  Jonian.  1014.    SaUnabene's  remarks  ,>,  ^^  ^a  lui.  pih  che  n^ire  tr«punta, 

<M1    the  reverses  of  the  French  are  m  a  Ebbe  la  santa  chiesa  in  le  sue  bnoda: 

Afferent  strain — "  Quod  dignum  et  jus-  l>al  '^ono  fu,  e  purga  per  digiimo 

torn  fuit,  aup^bi^imi  enim    sunt    et         '^'^'^'''''^^^i^;^^^.^ 
stnltissimi,  et  homines  pcne  maledicti, 

et  qni  omnes  nationcs  mundi  contem-  See    Benven.    Imol.    1224-5. — ^"GJallici 

nunt,  et  specialiter  Anglicos  et  Lom-  sunt  omnes  amici  gulie  et  vini." 
liardofi,  et  inter  Lombardos  includunt        "^  Ptol.  Luc.  xxiv.  13 ;  F.  Pipin.  iv. 

Cannes  Italioos  et  Gismontanos,  et  ipsi  22.    The  Franciscan  Salimbcne,  in  anger 

xevera  contemnendi  sunt,  et  ab  omnibus  at  the  pope's  discountenancing  the  men- 

oontemnuntur  "  (398-9).     John  Villani  dicant  orders,  calls  him  "  homo  podagri- 

enlogises  CSiarles.    vii.  94.  ens  et   parvi  valoris,  homo  Amumui, 


»  W.    Nang.    .^28 ;    Salimb.    330-2 ;  avarus  et  miser."    371. 

©chrockh,  xxvi.  507.    Martin  is  said  to  «*  G.  Villani,  vii.  112. 

bave  died  of  eating  eels  too  freely.  "  Nu-  •  Martin,  iv.  377,  3S0-1. 

triri  quidom  faciebat  eas  in  lacte,  et  sub-  '  W.  Nang.  530  (the  name  in  this 
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were  compelled  by  hunger  to  gorrender  ;  bat  wiUim  a  irackl 
was  recovered  by  Peter,  and  the  French  had  snffeied  so  mtrif 
from  scarcity  of  provisions  and  from  ezoeasive  heat  that  ViSSf 
felt  it  necessary  to  begin  his  retreat.  The  Frendi  king  diedi 
Perpignan  on  ihe  3rd  of  October;  and  on  the  11th  <rfNoraliff 
the  Idng  of  Aragon  also  died — ^whether  fiom  a  woond  or  k 
consequence  of  a  chill  is  uncertain.' 

Philip  the  Bold — an  epithet  for  which  historians  have  m  nil 
endeavoured  to  find  a  reason — ^was  succeeded  by  his  sn  FUf 
the  Fair,  a  youth  of  seventeen.  Aragon  fell  to  Alfinio^  dt 
eldest  son  of  the  late  king,  and  Sicily  to  his  second  son,  Ji 
against  whom,  and  his  mother  Constancy  Honorias 
his  excommunication,  while  Alfonso  was  only  able  to  eiofet 
like  sentence  by  frequent  missions  to  deprecate  the  pspil'^ 
pleasure.^ 

On  the  death  of  Honorius,  which  took  place  on  the  Md 
April,  1287,  there  was  great  difficulty  as  to  the  choice  of  tw 
cesser.*  Sixteen  of  the  nineteen  cardinals  were  shut  np  it  8l 
Sabina's  on  the  Aventine,  which^had  been  the  late  pope's  wd 
residence.^  Six  of  them  died,  while  Jerome  of  Asool^  gODBol 
of  the  Franciscans,  and  cardinal  of  Palestrina,  warded  off  Ai 
malaria  which  was  fatal  to  his  brethren  by  keeping  up  fin 
through  the  hottest  weather  in  all  the  rooms  which  he  imi' 
That  vacancy  was  ended  by  the  election  of  Jerome  as  pop 
on  the  22nd  of  February,  1288,  and  in  remembrance  of  Ae 
pope  to  whom  he  owed  his  cardinalate  he  took  the  name  i 
Nicolas  IV.° 

Edward  of  England,  who  was  connected  with  the  lOJil 
famihes  both  of  France  and  of  Aragon,  had  attempted  Id 
mediate  between  them,  and  to  procure  the  liberation  of  Gbsdtt 
the  Lame,  by  proposing  that  the  Spaniards  should  renoanB^ 
their  pretensions  to  Sicily  on  condition  of  being  left  in  » 
molested  possession  of  Aragon ;  and,  although  Honorius  hi 
objected  to  this  compromise,  as  derogatory  to  the  church,  lAoA 

writer  is  Janua,  which  is  snpposcd  to  12S5.  29,  seqq. 

mean  Elne,  as  being  the  gate  of  the  ^  **Cinn  per  frivolani  et  derUbB* 

Pyrenees.    N.  in  Bonq.  xx.  531 ) ;  Gliron.  inter  cardinales  diMX>rdiam,  pro  eo  ffli' 

Anon,  in  Bouq.  xzi.  100-2.  tan  quod  singali  singulatim  ad  papM 

'  W.  Nang.  534-8 ;  G^.  de  Fracheto,  celsitndinem  aspirabant.  jam   kn  f^ 

in  Bonq.  xxi.  6-7;    Jac.  Auriie,  814;  bienninm  yacaaeet  sodea  apoeCotifa,"*?* 

Martin,  iv.  880-3.    See  G.  Villani.  vii.  Wik«>8,  116. 

102.  k  lb. ;  Ptol.  Lnc.  xxiv.  13, 19. 

*"  Jac.  Auriie,  314;    Sclirockli,  xxvi.  "  Ptol.  Luc  xxiy.  20;  Rayn.  1288.1 

312.    There  is  a  long  document  of  regu-  »  Rayn.  L  c. 
lations  for  Sicily  by  Honorius  in  Ra\ii. 
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pmi  nnreseryedly  esponsed  the  French  interest^  the  English 
ffing  had  renewed  his  mediation  during  the  vacancy  of  the  papal 
Amt/"  In  consequence  of  his  intervention,  Charles  was  at 
lengih  set  free  on  condition  that  he  should  return  to  captivity 
^pdess  he  fulfilled  certain  stipulations,  and  his  three  sons  were 

SVen  up  as  hostages  for  the  performance  of  this  engagement.^ 
ioolas  declared  his  oath  to  be  null,  on  the  gix>und  that  his 
aiplivity  had  originally  been  unjust** — a  pretext  which  would 
wre  allowed  the  pope  to  release  men  from  all  the  obligations  of 
pith  and  honour ;  he  declared  that  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  having 
heen  conferred  by  the  holy  see,  could  not  be  alienated  in 
pOKchange  for  the  sovereign's  personal  freedom :  and  on  Whit- 
Mmday,  1289,  he  crowned  Charles  as  king  of  all  that  the  house 
MT  Anjou  had  acquired.  He  granted  a  tithe  of  ecclesiastical 
lerennes  to  Charles  for  the  recovery  of  Sicily,  and  to  Philip  of 
iVttnce  for  the  conquest  of  Aragon ;  he  denounced  Alfonso  for 
he  hard  terms  which  he  had  exacted,  and  even  threatened 
Idward  if,  as  guardian  of  the  treaty,  he  should  attempt  to 
MoCorce  iV  On  the  other  hand,  Charles,  in  return  for  the 
bironrs  of  Borne,  granted  all  that  was  required  of  him  as  to 
be  relations  of  the  church  with  the  state,  and  acknowledged 
haft  he  held  his  kingdom  solely  through  the  pope's  gifL'  It 
poold  seem,  however,  that  he  scrupled  to  avail  himself  of  the 
lelease  from  his  oath ;  but  he  had  recourse  to  an  evasion  which, 
rbile  it  was  without  the  pretext  of  a  religious  sanction,  was  in 
lowise  more  respectable  than  that  which  the  pope  had  approved. 
le  appeared  on  the  frontier  of  Aragon,  announcing  his  readiness 
o  give  himself  up  on  account  of  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  en- 
gagement ;  and,  as  no  one  attempted  to  arrest  him,  he  caused 
lis  appearance  and  his  offer  to  be  recorded,  professed  to  consider 
limself  discharged  from  his  obligations,  and  demanded  the 
restoration  of  his  hostages.^  The  war  of  Sicily  continued. 
[Siarles  was  not  strong  enough  to  recover  the  island,  while 
faines,  although  his  fleet,  under  Roger  de  Loria,  was  master  of 
lie  sea,°  was  not  strong  enough  to  expel  the  Aragonese  from 
their  possessions  on  the  Italian  mainland.     Alfonso  died  in 

•  Rayn.  1287.  4;  Pauli,  i?.  40;  Mar-  de  Frach.,  contin.  7;  Schrockh,  xxi  I, 

Od*  iv.  385-6.  514 ;  MilixL  iv.  480-1.    There  are  many 

F  Jordan,  1017;  Bymer,  i.  677,  687,  documentB  as  to  these  affairs  in  Bymer. 

leqq. :    Ger.    de    Fracheto,   contin.  in  *  Rayn.  1289.  9, 10. 

Bouq.  xxi.  7 ;  Jac.  Auriao,  325  ;  Biartio,  '  Bymer,  i.  715,  72^-3,  730 ;   Milm. 

Iv.  386.               1  Bymer.  L  681-3.  iv.  481. 

'  Bayn.  1288. 12-17;  1289.  1,  2;  Ger.  «  Annal.  Farm.  702;  Gibbon,  vL  104. 
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1291,  having  made  his  peace  with  the  pope;*  and  Jo 
succceiU'd  to  the  kingdom  of  Aragon,  while  the  govemmeot 
Sicily  devolved  on  a  younger  brother,  Frederick. 

From  time  to  time  the  popes,  although  chiefly  engroased 
the  affairs  of  the  west,  had  urged  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
take  the  cross  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land.  Edn 
of  England,  cs]^>ecially,  had  met  with  indulgence  in  many  da 
which  might  have  brought  him  into  collision  with  tiie  chav 
because  it  was  hoped  that  his  renowned  and  experienced  nli 
would  again  be  disjJayed  on  the  soil  of  Palestine/  Bat  bJ 
Edward  and  Philip  the  Bold  regarded  the  crusade  latlierai 
pretext  for  getting  into  their  own  hands  the  tithes  whid  I 
clergy  contributed  fur  it  than  in  any  other  light*  The  pM 
sions  of  the  Franks  in  the  East  had  been  continually  dimiiddU 
Tripoli  was  wrested  from  them  in  1289,  and,  partly  in  lera 
for  the  treacherous  execution  of  some  Arab  merchants,  A« 
the  last  remnant  of  the  Prankish  kingdom,  was  again  besief 
in  1291,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels.  The  gm 
master  of  the  Templars  was  killed,  the  patriarch  of  Jensd 
and  the  grand-master  of  the  Hospitallers  were  drowned  is  i 
attempt  to  embark  on  board  ship,  and  the  total  loss  in  skini 
wounded  is  reckoned  at  G0,000.*  Nicolas  endeavoured  byean 
exhortations  to  stir  up  the  West  to  a  new  crusade  ;^  but  thei 
for  such  enterprises  was  over.  Even  the  clei^  showed  no  i 
ill  the  cause ;  those  of  France  and  England  declared  that  pe 
must  be  made  between  the  princes  of  Christendom  befo« 
crusade  could  be  preached  with  any  hope  of  success.*  The  u 
ciation  of  nations  was  at  an  end,  and  the  spell  which  far  I 
hundred  years  had  given  the  popes  so  great  a  power  of  coal 
over  them  had  lost  its  efficacy. 

KudoJf  had  continued  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Gena 
with  an  honesty  of  purpose  and  a  vigour  which  amply  justi 
the  hopes  of  those  who  had  chosen  him ;  but  he  had  never  fo 

»  Art  de  Ve'rif.  lea  Dutes,  vi.  530.  in  Bouq.  xxi.  10 ;  Chron.  Anon.  iK 

'  Koyu.  12S9.  70,  seqq. ;  Pauli,  iv.  52.  AnnaL  Farm.  709 ;  Job.  Ipcr.  m ' 

•  Hemingb.  ii.  26-7;  Theiner,  Mo-  Thes.  iii.  760-772 ;  Rayii.l29Ll,» 
num.  146-8.    Edward  promised  to  repay  Wilken,  viL  760-9. 

all  the  money  thua  gotten,  if  he  &hould  ^  Ucmingb.  37  ;  Barih.  Oottom 

fail  through  his  own  fault  (Rayn.  1290.  seqq.;  Kayn.  1291.  1,  20,23,  89, 

16).    The  i)ope  demands  from  Philip  93;  Rymer,  i.  744-7. 

the  Fair  the  tithes  which  had  been  mis-  '  (r.  dc  Fiachet.  contin.  10:  1 

appropriatoil  by  his  father  (ib.  17).  Cotton,  206, 210.  The  autltorof  the 

*  Dis  Excidio  Urbis  Accon.,  in  Mart  'De  Excidio  Urbis  Aoooneiuds'in' 
Coll.  Ampl.  V.  759 ;  Ptol.  Luc.  xxiy.  23 ;  against  prelates  for  indulging  in  1 
Jordan.  1017 ;  Gor.  de  Fraohet.,  contin.  while  the  Holy  Land  is  neglected 
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re  or  inclination  to  seek  the  imperial  crown  at  Rome."*     At 
t  held  at  Frankfort,  in  1291,  he  expressed  a  desire 

his  son  Albert  might  be  ele<5ted  as  king  of  the      ^^ 
ans.     But,  although  this  had  usually  been  granted  to  rcign- 
overeigns  of  Germany,^  the  electors  were  plied  with  repre- 
itions  that  by  a  compliance  with  Rudolf's  desire  they  would 
t  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession,  and  forego  their 
oral  rights.     These  representations,  although  really  made 
le  interest  of  the  papacy  by  decretalists  who  were  imbued 
the  doctrines  of  Gregory  IX.,  had  their  eflect  for    juiy  15, 
ime;  and  on  Rudolfs  death,  which  followed  within    ^^^^• 
months,  although  iVlbert  was   acceptable  to   most  of  the 
Drs,  he  was  set  aside,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  his 
brother-in-law,  Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia,  and  Adol-      May  5, 

of  Nassau  was  chosen  king.     The  electors,  after      ^''^^^• 
sample  which  the  popes  had  given  in  their  compacts  with 
unperors,  encumbered  the  election  with  a  number  of  stipula- 

which  greatly  weakened  the  crown.^ 
colas  had  incurred  a  charge  of  Ghibellinism,  partly  on 
mt  of  having  made  peace  with  the  house  of  Aragon,  but 
'  truly  on  account  of  his  close  alliance  with  the  family  of 
3na,^  for  which  he  had  deserted  the  rival  -party  of  the  Orsini. 
390  a  member  of  this  family  was  chosen  lord  of  Rome,  and 
tarried  about  the  city  in  an  imperial  chariot,  while  the  people 
d  him  as  Ca^sar.^  Under  the  protection  of  the  Colonnas, 
las  ventured  to  remove  from  Rieti,  where  he  had  at  iii*st 
»  to  Rome ;  and  his  devotion  to  the  family  was  symbolised 

caricature,  in  which  he  was  represented  as  imprisoned  in  a 
nn,  so  that  only  his  mitred  head  could  be  seen  above  it, 
\rith  two  other  columns  before  him,  denoting  the  two  Colonnas 
lad  been  admitted  into  the  college  of  cardinals.'     Nicolas 

be  his  corrcspoudoncc  with  Hono-  hindered  by  the  slate  of  Germany.     Soo 

v.,  Rayn.  1285.  22.     Dunto  says  of  Dohm.  54,  91 ;  Gregorov.  v.  470.  * 
Ifs  shade  in  purgutoiy—  *  Sehmidt,  iii.  410. 

'•  ha  sembiantl  ^  Sclimidt,  iii.  417-424,  429 ;  Bohmer, 

^'aver  ncgletto  cib  che  far  dovea."  156,  102. 

{t'uiyat.vii.9i'2.)  «  ♦•  Quod    nimifl  imi  generi  adhrore- 

i  Benvenuto  supposes  to  mean  that,  bat."    Ptol.  Luc.  xxiv.  22 ;  G.  YiUani, 

the  desire  to  increase  his  power  vU.  118;  Grc;;orov.  v.  501-2. 
nnany,  ho  neglected  to  receive  the        ^  Annal.  Farm.  1290,  in  Pertz,  xviii. 

•ial  cruwn  and'to  fulfil  his  crusading  708.    See  Gregorov.  v.  504. 
dement  (Comment,  in  loc).  It  would,        *  "In  quarum  una  est  caput  avis,  ro- 

9er,  seem  that  ho  really  wished  to  stro  sustinens  nidurn,  in  quo  (»st  caput 

an  expedition  to  Rome,  but  was  scnis  clerici/'    F.  l*ipin,  iv.  23. 
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died  in  April,  1292.  He  had,  it  is  said,  confirmed  the  letteil 
of  John  XXI.  by  which  the  Lyons  canon  as  to  the  election  it 
popes  was  reToked ;  ^  and,  whether  thns  formally  abrogated  crl 
not,  the  decree  was  treated  as  of  no  force  in  the  vacancy  wluct| 
ensaed. 

k  Ptoi  Lor.  xxir.  27;    Bajh.   1289.    49.    See  8chrockK  xxtL 517. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

(*KM«:STINK  V.  AND  BONIFACK  VIII. 
A.D.  1292-1303. 

.he  death  of  Nicolas  IV.,  the  college  of  cardinals  consisted  of 
v^e  members,  who  were  divided  into  two  parties — the  French 
eapolitan  and  the  Itidian.  These  met  in  a  palace  which  the 
pope  had  built  on  the  Esquiline  ;  but  the  heats  of  June 
polled  them  to  separate  without  coming  to  any  agreement  in 
choice  of  a  successor.  The  attempt  at  an  election  was  vainly 
wed  in  one  place  after  another ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
ons  of  the  Colonnas  and  Orsinis  fought  in  tlie  streets  for 
senatorship,  until  at  length  it  was  arranged  that  each  party 
Id  nominate  a  senator  of  its  own.* 

he  papacy  had  been  vacant  two  years  and  three  months, 
a  the  cardinals  met  at  Perugia  in  the  begimiing  of  July, 
I.  The  most  eminent  among  them  were  Latino  Male- 
ca,  bishop  of  Ostia,  a  member  of  the  Dominican  order,  who 
3  in  high  repute  for  piety ,^  and  Benedict  Gaetani,  cardinal 
S.  Sylvester  and  Martin.  Gaetani  was  a  native  of  Anagni, 
5h  within  a  century  had  given  to  the  papal  chair  Innocent 

Gregory  IX.,  and  Alexander  IV.,  and  he  was  great-nephew 
le  last  of  these.*'  He  had  probably  studied  in  youth  at  the 
"ersity  of  Paris,  and  is  described  as  very  learned  in  the  Scrip- 
b;^  he  was  regarded  as  unequalled  in  the  knowledge  of 
esiastical  law  and  in  experience  of  affairs,  and  had  been 
loyed  on  important  missions  to  England,  Franco,  Germany, 
Portugal.  It  is  said  that  the  consciousness  of  his  abilities  and 
lirements  affected  his  manners  and  bearing — that  he  was 
gant,  assuming,  and  scornful;  and  to  these  faults  of  character 

added  that  he  was  very  rapacious  as  to  money,  **  making  no 
icience  of  gain/*®     His  labours  in  the  service  of  successive 

iJard.  8.  Georg.  i.  3,  in  Murat.  iii. ;  of  fomalc  attire.  222. 

.,  i.  52.  *  Tosti,  i.  34. 

Some  have  supposed  him  the  author  *•  lb.  31 ;  G.  Villani,  viii.  5. 

e  •  Dies  Irae'  iQuetif,  i.  437;  Tosti.  •  Ptol.  Luo.  xxiv.  36;  Jordan,  1019; 

).    Salimbene  mentions  that,  while  Card.  S.  Georg.  de  Bonif.  i.  70,  seqa. 

«  in  the  Romagna,  he  had  got  into  '*  Non  fSsuxindo  coscienza  di  guadagno. 

)le  by  venturing  to  assaU  the  fetshion  G.  Villani,  viii.  6. 
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popes  had  been  rewarded  with  valuable  preferments,  and  Hii 
IV.  had  promoted  him  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal'  When  Chii 
IL  of  Naples  ventured  to  intrude  on  the  deliberations  d 
cardinals  at  Perugia,  and  to  exhort  them  to  a  speed?  dioi 
Gaetani  boldly  rebuked  him  for  interfering  with  the  office  of 
Holy  Spirit.^ 

One  day,  as  the  cardinals  were  assembled.  Latino  spoke  to 
brethren  of  a  hermit  named  Peter  of  Murrone,  whose  sand 
was  the  object  of  unbounded  popular  reverence.  It  was  bdia 
that  he  had  been  bom  in  a  monastic  frock,  and  that  e\&j^ 
he  was  roused  for  prayer  by  a  celestial  bell  in  tones  of  iM 
parable  sweetness. **  Peter  had  formerly  been  a  Benedk* 
monk,  but  had  adopted  the  life  of  a  hermit,  and  had  foai 
an  austere  brotherhood  of  hermits,  for  which  he  obtainej^ 
sanction  of  Gregory  X.,  after  having  walked  from  Apdi 
Lyons  in  order  to  solicit  it  at  the  general  council  of  1271'  1 
dwelling  was  a  narrow  cell  on  the  rock  of  Murrone,  near  S 
mona,  in  the  AbruzzL  He  kept  six  Lents  in  the  yeii^i 
imposed  the  same  observance  on  his  hermits,  although  to  4 
he  allowed  mitigations  as  to  diet  which  he  denied  liimsdC^ 
few  days  later.  Latino  announced  to  the  cardinals  that  al 
man  had  had  a  vision,  threatening  heavy  judgments  unfci 
poiK)  were  elected  within  a  certain  time.  "  I  suppose,**  i 
Gaetani,  "  that  this  is  some  vision  of  your  Peter  of  Mnrwi 
Latino  answered  that  it  was  even  so ;  the  idea  of  choosing 
hermit  himself  was  suddenly  suggested,  was  caught  upasoi 
ing  an  escape  from  the  difliculties  occasioned  by  the  parlj< 
nexions  of  other  candidates,  and  was  acted  on  as  if  proceei 
from  inspiratioa"* 

The  cardinals,  however,  appear  to  have  soon  felt  some  i 
givings  as  to  their  choice ;  for  they  devolved  the  duty  of  anno" 
ing  it  to  the  new  poi)e  on  some  prelates  who  were  not  me* 
of  the  sacred  college."  These,  as  they  toiled  up  the  iw! 
fumone,  were  joined  by  Cardinal  Peter  Colonna,  who  hadifl 

'  Tosti.  i.  32,  36.  Patram. 

»  lb.  33-4.  k  HoLst.  iv.  477. 

»»  OBTd.  S.   Georg.  ii.  1,  3G2-3,  425,  »  Jbc.  de  Vorag.  in  Mnnt  iJ 

Beqn..  502.  Card.  S.  (5eo.  Prrof.  11 ;  Ger. de  f\ 

»llolBt.cd.Brockie,iv.  478.  They  wore  contin.   12;  Toeti,  i.  55-6.    Tbe 

known  aa  hormits  of  St.  Peter  Dumiani,  election  is  in  Rayn.  12i)4.  6;  tl* 

or  of  Murrone,  until,  when  the  founder  to  the  pope- elect,  ib.  7. 

took  the  name  of  Ccl(»tine,  tlioy  were  ■  "  Deemt  tamen  IiLb  aculettif 

called  after  him  (ITobt  475).     His  itj-  Card.  S.  Gca  ii.  176. 
mains  are  in  vol.  xxv.  of  tlie  Bibliotli. 
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>ii  the  journey  on  his  own  account;**  and  they  found  the  elect 
>,  an  old  man  of  seventy-two,  roughly  dressed,  with  a  long 
^  beard,  and  emaciated  by  austerities.  When  tbey  pro- 
^  the  act  of  election,  and  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  the 
aished  hermit  knelt  to  them  in  retmii ;  he  said  that,  before 
brering,  he  must  consult  God  by  prayer ;  but,  as  the  result  of 
^as  fiavourable,  he  accepted  the  dignity  which  was  offered 
im.P 

rom  almost  the  moment  of  liis  acceptance,  it  was  clear  that 
new  pope  was  utterly  unfit  for  his  office.  He  knew  nothing 
ten  or  of  affaii-s ;  he  could  speak  no  language  but  the  vulgar 
^ne;"*  his  only  qualification  was  an  ascetic  piety,  if  indeed  a 
y  of  so  very  narrow  a  character  were  not  rather  to  be  regarded 
lisqualifying  him.  Charles  of  Naples  speedily  discovered 
»  by  professing  humble  obedience  to  the  successor  of  St. 
^r,  he  might  be  able  to  use  him  as  a  tool.  WhcA  requested 
lie  cardinals  to  join  them  at  Perugia,  Peter  wrote  to  them, 
3r  the  influence  of  Charles,  excusing  himself  on  account  of 
Bge  and  of  the  heat,  aud  summoned  them  to  Aquila,  within 
INeapohtan  territory.'  There  a  vast  multitude — it  is  said 
,000  persons — assembled  to  witness  the  consecration  and 
nation  of  the  famous  hermit,  who  took  the  name  of  Celestine 
He  entered  the  town  riding  on  an  ass,  whose  reins  were 
L  by  the  king  of  Naples  and  his  son,  Charles,  titular  king  of 
kgary  ;^  and  it  is  said  that,  after  he  had  dismounted  from  the 
Qal,  a  lame  boy  wtis  healed  by  being  placed  on  it."  The 
^'s  influence  soon  became  visible  in  many  ways.  Celestine 
ftsed  him  from  an  oath  which  the  cardinals  had  exacted  at 
agia,  that,  if  the  pope  should  die  in  the  Neapolitan  territory, 
-rles  would  not  force  them  to  hold  their  conclave  for  a  fresh 
tion  within  his  dominions.^  At  his  instance,  thirteen  new 
linals  were  created — a  number  sufficient  to  overpower  the 
5X  members  of  the  college ;  and  of  these  seven  were  French- 
1,  while  all  were  devoted  to"  Charles  with  the  exception  of 

D>.  217,  seqq.  vi.  556-560,  and  tbo  notes. 
Card.  8.  Geo.  ii.  250,  seqq.,  280,        •  Ttol.  Lucens.   (who  was  present), 

.  ;  Tosti,  i.  57-8.  xxiv.  29,  31 ;  Card.  S.  Geo.  iii.  155-190. 
Canl.  8.  Geo.  205.  «  Hist.  Aquil.  558;  Card.  8.  Geo.  iii 

Ptol.  Luc.  xxiv.  30 ;  Card.  S.  Geo.  54,  seqq.    Charles  assumed  this  title  in 

,  seqq.,  84,  seqq.     He  got  for  the  right  of  liis  mother,  a  daughter  of  the 

le  of  Aquila  forgiveness  for  some  late  king.    Gone.  Zantfl.  in  Mart.,  Coll. 

ces    which    they    had   committed  Ampl.  v.  108.    See  Rayu.  1291.  48. 
1st  the  king.    See  the  Italian  me-        «  Card.  S.  Geo.  iii.  542,  seqq. 
1  history  of  Aquila  iu  Muiat.  Antiq.        "  Tosti,  i.  63. 
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John  Uaetani,  whose  promotion  was  intended  to  oondliali 
uncle,  Cardinal  Benedict/  And,  when  the  caidinals « 
Celestine  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Rome,  he  preferred  to  c« 
with  the  king's  suggestion  by  settling  at  Naples,^  which  n 
the  Angeviue  sovereigns  had  superseded  Palermo  as  the  a 
of  the  Sicilian  kingdom.' 

But  Celestine  was  also  subject  to  other  mischieyous  infltt 
He  listened  to  the  hermits  of  the  brotherhood  which  he 
founded,  and,  not  content  with  bestowing  privil^es  cm 
order,*  he  preferred  some  of  them  to  offices  for  i 
their  rudeness  and  ignorance  made  them  altogether  unfit 
was  a  passive  tool  of  the  curiah'sts  and  lawyers.  His  pttn 
was  badly  bestowed,  and  his  secretaries  took  advantage  ( 
weakness  to  practise  shameless  tricks,  so  that  he  was  in^ 
to  put  his  name  to  blank  bulls,  and  in  some  cases  to  signN 
presentations  to  the  same  benefice,  wliile  tlicse  officials  pod 
the  fees.*'  He  endeavoured  to  keep  up  his  old  manner  of  S 
causing  a  cell  like  that  on  the  rock  of  Murrone  to  be  built  i 
palace  ;  and  into  this  he  sometimes  withdrew  for  days,  la 
all  business  in  the  hands  of  some  cardinals  who  had  gaioe 
confidence.*^  He  wished  to  make  the  cardinals  imitate  bis 
fasliion  of  sanctity  by  riding  on  asses,  and  to  force  the  pec 
garb  of  the  Celestiiies  on  the  whole  Benedictine  order.* 
pope  longed  for  his  old  seclusion,  while  it  daily  became 
and  more  evident  that  his  teuupe  of  the  papatry  was  like 
produce  serious  disastei-s.* 

Cardinal  Benedict  Gaetani  was  supposed  to  have  with 
the  election  of  Celestine,  and  remained  behind  the  other  cart 
at  Perugia/  But  after  a  time  he  waited  on  the  jK)}ie  at  A( 
and  he  speedily  cstiiblished  an  ascendency  over  his  feeble 
It  is  said  tliat  ho  even  practised  on  Celestine's  cmM 
counterfeiting  tlirough  a  pipe  a  heavenly  voice  which  ch 
the  pope  to  resign  his  office  on  peril  of  losi.ig  liissoul;^ 

"  OarJ.  S.  Ge«».  iii.  224,  aeqq. ;  To.,ti,  von  to,  who  iiigmtiated  himself  bj 

i.  G3.  ing  his  dress,  Oird.  8.  Geo.  iii. 

y  Card.  S.  Geo.  iii.  250,  scqq. ;  Ptol.  Tosti,  i.  G2 ;  Planck,  v.  S. 
Luc.  xxiv.  32.  •  Chroii.  Florirtii.  in  Pert*,  ix. 

»  Gianriono,  iii.  SaS.  '  Ptol.  Luc.  xxiv.  31. 

■  HoldU^n-Brockio,  iv.  480.  ^  Ferret.  Vicent  in  Muni  i 

»»  I'tol.  Luc.  xxiv.  31;  Jonlaii.  1018;  Uenr.   de   Hi^rvordia,  215.     I 

Card.   S.  Geo.   iii.   2()7.   seqq. ;    Aiiual.  winter  telln  other  stone*  aa  to tJ 

Dunstap.  384 ;  Tosti,  i.  58.  nal's  acta— as,  that  he  i«t  his  1 

«  Card.  S.  Geo.  iii.  321),  seqq.;  Bon-  against  Celestine,    saying,   *'-A 

ven.  Imol.  1028;  Tosti,  i.  6."i.  nunc  :  iteruin  fortassis  aliqiiand 

«*  Sec  as  to  the  arehhishop  of  B'.'iie-  Minus."     214. 
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DUgh  this  tale  seems  incredible,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
Gaetani  was  active  and  subtle  in  recommending  the  idea ' 
resignation.*^  Urged  by  him  and  by  others,  the  pope  eagerly 
tied  to  counsels  which  opened  the  hope  of  a  return  to  his 
litage.  He  found,  from  a  collection  of  canons  which  was 
3d  in  his  way,  that  an  ecclesiastic  might  resign  with  the 
lission  of  his  superior ;  but  how.  could  this  principle  be 
ied  to  the  head  of  Christendom  ?  The  question  was  pro- 
d  to  Gaetani,  who  replied  that  there  was  a  precedent  for 
liation  in  the  case  of  the  apostolical  father  St.  Clement ;  for 
lent,  he  said,  after  having  been  appointed  to  the  papacy  by 
Peter,  resigned  it,  lest  it  might  seem  that  a  pope  might 
inate  his  successor.*  Suspicions  of  the  pope's  intention 
•n  to  circulate,  and  a  mob  of  Neapolitans,  stirred  up  by  the 
tical  Celestine  hermits,  appeared  under  the  windows  of  his 
30,  and  loudly  entreated  him  to  retain  his  office.  For 
time  he  pacified  them  with  equivocal  promises ;  but  pre- 
tions  were  made  for  carrying  out  hLs  intention,  and,  at  the 
estion  of  the  cardinals,  prayers  were  put  up  for  the  discovery 
e  will  of  heaven  in  the  matter.^ 

a  the  13th  of  December,  the  pope,  attired  in  his  robes  of 
),  appeared  before  the  consistory  of  cardinals,  and  produced 
ct  of  resignation,  which  he  read  aloud.  At  the  suggestion 
cardinal,  a  decree  sanctioning  the  resignation  of  popes  was 
n  up,  which  Celestine  confirmed  by  his  authority.™  The 
then  put  off  liis  robes,  resumed  the  rough  attire  which 
lad  worn  as  a  hermit,  and  withdrew,  while  the  cardincds 
^ted  his  prayers  for  the  church  which  his  act  had  left  vnth- 
%  shepherd."  Those  who  were  devoted  to  Celestine — ^the 
bers  of  his  hermit  brotherhood,  and  the  Franciscan 
ticelli*'^  with  whom  they  had  become  connected — while 
strongly  regretted  the  resignation,  viewed  it  as  an  act  of 
icendent  humility,  which  enhanced  the  glory  of  his  saintly 
icter.P  But  the  more  general  opinion  of  his  time  is  pro- 
^   expressed   in  the  terrible  scorn  of  Dante,  who  places 

[ilm.  V.  4.  iii.  444,  aeqq. ;  Tosti,  i.  67-8. 

ird.  S.  Gw.  iii.  371 ;   G.  Villani,  »  Card.  8.  Geo.  iii.  525.  seqq. ;  Ptol. 

5;    Rayn.   1294.    19;    Schrockh,  Luc.  xxiv.  33;  Annal.  Dunstap.  383; 

521 ;  ToBti,  i.  66-7.    In  his  decree  Tosti,  i.  69.    BonifSaoe  VIII.  embodied 

lie  election  of  popes,  Celestine  had  this  io  his  Decretals.    1. 1,  tit.  vii.  c.  1. 

1  of  vacancies  produced  by  resigna-  ■  Tosti,  i.  69. 

kS  weU  as  by  death ;  as  if  he  had  •  See  below,  c.  viii.,  sect.  2 ;  Tosti,  i. 

y  entertained  the  idea,    lb.  64.  185,189. 

tol.  Luc.  xxiv.  32 ;  Card,  a  Geo.  p  See  Benven.  Imol.  1.  1089. 
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Colestinc  immediately  within  the  portals  of  hell,  among  ti» 

*who  had  lived  without  either  praise  or  infamy,  and  when  it 

poet's  ^idc  desires  him  to  pass  without  bestowing  on  themtk 

notice  of  a  word.** 

Ten  days  after  the  vacancy  of  the  see,  the  cardinals  held  Aor 
conclave  in  the  "  New  Castle  "  of  Naples,  and  oafc 
same  day  their  choice  fell  on  cardinal  Benedii^ 
(laetani,  who  t<x)k  the  name  of  Boniface  VIII/  By  uta 
means  this  result  was  brought  about  is  not  known ;  ■  but  niiw 
charged  the  new  |K)pe  with  having  made  use  of  mnch  artifice  if 
the  purpose.  It  is  said  that  he  secured  Charles'  interest  lil 
the  cardinals  of  the  French  party  by  going  to  him  at  night>al 
telling  him  that  Celestine  had  been  unable  to  serve  him  in  ill 
Sicilian  war  for  want  of  knowledge;  but  that  if  the  king  mtf 
help  Gaetani  to  the  papacy,  he  would  serve  him  with  joieh 
standing,  and  to  the  uttermost  of  his  p)wer.* 

In  so  far  as  regarded  Sicily,  this  promise  was  amply  fiilfflW; 
for  to  Boniface  it  was  due  that  the  struggle  there  was  kqitf 
when  Charles,  must,  but  for  the  pope's  support^  have  yielded.  B< 
in  other  things  Boniface  was  determined  to  be  his  own  mastA 
and  in  opposition  to  the  king's  wishes  he  set  out  for  Rome."  Bi 
progress  was  a  triumph,  and  the  most  remarkable  scene  in< 
was  at  his  native  Anagni,  where  he  was  received  fitk 
enthusiasm.  On  the  23rd  of  January,  his  coronation  wascdfr 
brated  with  a  magnificence  beyond  all  example.^'  To  the  cron 
with  which  Alexander  III.  is  supjwsed  to  have  enriched  tb 
tiara,  a  second  crown  w  as  now  added,  in  token  of  the  union  i 
secular  witli  spiritual  power;    and  the  kings   of  Naples  ib' 

1  Iiifonio,  iii.  ^^O,  soqq.    Bonvcnuto  of  (802).     Cardinal  latino  bad  died  in* 

Imola  nr^iu»H  'Imt    Hic^miTigly   without  the  election  of  Celestine.     Quiftii^i^' 

lic'inp  able  to  convince  even  himself;  •  See   Brit,   and    Foroifrn   QmrtoB! 

that  by  Review,  xiii.  423  fin  answer  to  Owdial 

- r onibrft (II  coiui  Wiw^mana  articlo'  on  Bonifaoo  ia* 

che  f'ce  por  viltato  li  Rr.m  rofluto  "  4  ^jil^Jin  Review  *). 

D.mte  d«X'.s  nui  moan  the  i>opc  who  nWi-  t  q^   Villani,   viii.    6  •    Benv    I*i 

entcd  hiH  tlijriHty,  but  K^siu  who  sold  UU  i075. '   Tosti  rejects'  this  storv'-i.  7ir 

birthright! ',1021),.   Tu DanteH  "  levity  '  ji;ee  other   tales  in  AnnnL  Luhx^^^ 

Kaynaldn.i  o|)j)r)s*\s  tlie  "  j^ravity  "  of  Pe-  iVrtz,  xvi.  416. 

tmreh,  who  1:1  his  Ixv.k.  '  De  Vitfl  .S>li-  u  ^jf.  Gregorovius   qnotea  fwm  ^ 

tariu,  extols  CVlr.",tnie's  resijmation  very  NciiiK>litan  archives  a  letU-r  of  Chtf» 

hi-hly  (121)i.  21 ;  coinp.  Milm.  iv.  VJo:  i,i  ^hich  it  is  said  that,  five  dov«iA« 

(Jreirorov.v.  517N.    See  too,  Jacopone  of  the  pope's  departure,  a   import' of  fc» 

lo<li.spoeni,  death  caused  general   joy.      The  t* 

••(TiHfrtnii.  I'h'rdaMorrone?"  orders  thoso  who  had   sfn^adittol^ 

in  Ozannin,  •  INx'te.s  Fmnei.scains/  1S8.  punished,     v.  521. 

"•  Ptol.  Luc.  xxiv.  34 :  Car.l.  S.  (im.  "  Card.  S.  Geo.   1.  li. ;    Gwgcwr. 

de   lirmif.   i.   24.  «Kiq.      BoMirac-o  VII.  521-3.      The    day   is    variously  gii* 

had  been  an  nnlipojx\     S.m>  vol.  ii.  411)  Biilnner.  dcx*8  not  pretend  to  fix  it.  SS* 
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»f  Hungary  held  the  reins  of  the  pope's  white  horse,  and  stood 
behind  his  chair  at  the  coronation  banquet* 

Boniface,  although  five  years  older  than  the  effete  pope  whom 
he  had  superseded,  was  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  vigour. 
He  was  strong  of  will,  crafty,  rapacious,  and  filled  with  the 
highest  ideas  of  hierarchical  domination — with  a  resolution  to 
recover  for  the  papacy  all  that  it  had  lost  under  any  of  his  pre- 
decessors, and  to  exalt  it  more  than  ever.  But  in  thinking  to 
renew  the  triumphs  of  Gregory  VII.  and  Innocent  III.,  he  over- 
looked the  adverse  circumstances  which  had  arisen  since  their 
time — the  increase  of  the  royal  power  in  France,  the  English 
impatience  of  Itoman  rule  and  aspirations  after  civil  and 
ipiritual  liberty,  the  growth  of  independent  thought  in  the 
Hniversities ;  above  all,  the  great  influence  of  the  civil  lawyers 
who  had  been  trained  in  the  principles  of  the  old  imperial 
jurisprudence  of  Rome,  and  opposed  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
hierarchy  a  rival  system,  supported  by  a  rival  learning,  and 
grounded  on  a  rival  authority.^ 

Boniface  began  his  pontificate  *  by  revoking  the  privileges — 
provisions,  dispensations,  comraendams,  and  the  like* — ^which 
Celestine  had  granted,  "  not  in  the  plenitude  of  power,"  says 
A  contemporary,  "but  in  the  plenitude  of  simplicity." **  But 
•8  to  Celestine  himself  there  was  a  difficulty.  Men  were  shocked 
that  a  choice  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  specially  directed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  should  be  unceremoniously  set  aside  as 
mistaken.*^  There  were  many  who  questioned  the  validity  of  his 
leflignation  ^ — the  Fraticelli,  the  Celestines,  and  others  who, 
although  free  from  the  fanaticism  of  these,  might  be  disposed, 
from  whatever  motives,  to  set  up  the  hermit  afresh  as  a  claimant 
of  the  papal  chair ;  and  it  was  very  possible  that  he  might  be 
weak  enough  to  become  the  tool  of  such  malcontents.  Boniface 
at  first  committed  liim  to  the  care  of  the  abbot  of  Monte 
Cassino;  but  Celestine  soon  contrived  to  escape  from  the 
monastery,  and  made  for  his  old  abode  on  the  Majella. 
The  pope  heard  with  uneasiness  that  at  Sulmona  he  had  been 

«  Canl.  S.  Geo.  iiL  117;  Tosti,  i.  83,  that  Celestine  himself,  after  his  rcsigna- 

■eqq.     The  thini  crown  was  added  by  tion,  had  begged  him  to  revoke  what  ho 

UA)iin  v.,  in  1362.  had  been  deceived  into  granting.  Borth. 

y  Milm.  V.  11.  Cotton,  2G6. 

»  His  letter  announcing  his  election  ^  See  Jae.  de  Vorag.   in  Murat.  ix. 

U  in  liayn.  1295.  7-9.  54  (speaking  of  an  appointment  of  a  car- 

■  Bymer.  i.   833;   Ger.  de   Fracliet.  dinal).    Cf.  G.  Villuui,  viii.  5. 

oontin.   12 ;   Barth.  Cotton.  258-9.  2()5,  «=  Mihn.  iv.  494. 

seqqo  279-281  ;    Toati.  i.  79.     He  says  *  Rayn.  1297.  34. 
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received  as  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  that  a  general  enthosianD 
in  his  fayour  was  aroused  among  the  multitude.*  An  order  vis 
therefore  issued  for  his  arrest ;  and  Peter,  after  having  attempted 
to  escape  by  embarking  on  the  Adriatic,  was  seized  by  80in« 
Neapolitan  soldiers,  and  was  carried  into  the  presence  of  Im 
successor.  Boniface  received  him  sternly,  and  ordered  him  to 
be  conveyed  to  the  rock  of  Fumone,  where  a  cell  was  constnicted 
for  him  like  that  which  he  had  occupied  in  earlier  daya  The 
treatment  which  he  received  in  this  place  is  variously  reported, 
according  to  the  prepossessions  of  the  narrators  ; '  by  some  it  is 
said  to  have  been  respectful,  by  others,  harsh  and  strict  The 
tales  which  were  circulated  of  his  sufferings  and  of  his  yduntaiy 
mortifications  increased  the  reputation  for  sanctity  which  be 
already  possessed,  while  Boniface  was  regarded  as  his  oppressor; 
and  when,  after  ten  months  of  seclusion,  Peter  died,  it  was 
popularly  believed  that  the  pope  had  caused  a  nail  to  be  driven 
into  his  head.'  Immediately  after  the  hermit's  death,  a 
disciple  saw  his  soul  borne  up  to  heaven.**  His  body  was 
carried  off  by  the  people  of  Aquila  from  its  burial-place  at 
Ferentino ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  assurance  that  his  heart  was 
still  among  them  that  the  men  of  Ferentino  could  be  restrained 
from  entering  into  a  deadly  feud  with  their  neighbours.* 

Now  that  Boniface  had  gained  possession  of  the  highest 
dignity  in  Christendom,  his  imperious  pride  appeared  to  get  the 
mastery,  over  the  prudence  and  address  for  which  he  had  before 
been  noted,  and  his  measures  were  carried  on  with  a  violence 
which  could  not  fail  to  exasperate  those  with  whom  he  was  brought 
into  collision.  Like  most  of  his  family,  he  had  hitherto  been  a 
Ghibelline ;  but  he  now  espoused  the  Guelf  interest  as  being 
bound  up  with  that  of  the  papacy.^  He  mixed  in  the  envenomed 
feuds  of  the  Italian  cities  witli  the  design  of  crushing  the 
Ghibellines ;  and  by  calling  in  Charles  of  Valois  as  pacificator 
of  Tuscany  he  has  earned  the  denunciation  of  the 
great  Florentine  poet,  whoso  exile,  with  that  of  his 

•  Toeti,  i.  108.  would  more  probably  have  got  rid  of  him 

'See   Kayn.   1295.    13;    G.   Villani,  by  poison  than  in  "  si  barbara  maukn" 

viii.  5 ;  Annal.  Veron.  ap.  Pertz,  ix.  718 ;  (Annali,  VII.,  ii.  352). 

Annal.  Farm.  ib.  xviii.   715 ;    Toeti,   i.  *•  Benv.  Imol.  1039. 

109-110  and  Append.  I.;   Milm,   v.   8;  »  Milm.  v.  8.    John  Villaai  mj§  ^ 

8chrockh,  xxvi.  523-4.  the  body  was  buried  at  a  depth  of  feo 

f  This  was  affirmed  in  an  inscription  yards   {hraccia\  that   it   might  not  be 

under  his  skull  in   the  church  of  8t  found  ^viii.  5).    In  1313,  Peter  of  Mv^ 

Maryof  theMajella.   (Tosti,  i.  111.^  8oo  rone  was  canonized  by  Clement  V.,  it 

affainst   it  ib.   250;   Drumann,   i.    17.  the  instance  of  Philip  the  ¥W.    Dru- 

Muratori  calmly  remarks  that  Boniface  mann,  i.  18.               ^  G.  Villani,  viil  6. 
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party,  was  among  the  results  of  the  French  prince's  interven- 
tdon."" 

Boniface  required  Charles  of  Naples  to  renew  the  oath  of 
homage  to  the  papal  see  which  his  father  had  taken  for  Sicily," 
and  he  devised  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  secure  that  kingdom 
for  the  Anjou  family.  According  to  this  sclieme,  Charles  of 
Valois  was  to  withdraw  the  pretension  to  Aragon  and  Valencia 
which  was  founded  on  the  grant  of  pope  Martin  ;^  the  pope,  as- 
suming a  right  to  dispose  of  these  territories,  was  to  regrant 
them  to  the  hereditary  sovereign,  James ;  and  in  consideration  of 
this  favour,  the  princes  of  Aragon  were  to  give  up  all  claim 
to  Sicily.P  But,  although  James  was  willing  to  agree  to  the 
arrangement,  his  brother  Frederick,  who  was  the  actual  governor 
of  Sicily,  was  implored  by  the  people  to  save  them  from  a 
renewal  of  the  French  tyranny,  and,  in  company  with  John 
of  Procida  and  Koger  de  Loria,  he  waited  on  the  pope  at 
Velletri,  in  order  to  represent  the  wishes  of  the  Sicilians.  "  Art 
thou,"  said  Boniface  to  Koger,  "  that  enemy  of  tlie  church  who 
has  made  such  slaughter  of  my  people?  "  **  Father,"  answered 
tlie  admiral  sternly,  "  the  popes  would  have  me  so."  ^  Frederick 
was  tempted  with  brilliant  but  shadowy  oifc^rs,  such  as  a  marriage 
with  a  daughteij  of  the  dispossessed  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
which  would  give  him  a  title  to  the  throne  of  the  East.  But  his 
companions  persuaded  him  to  defer  his  answer  until  after  he 
should  have  returned  to  Sicily ;  and,  finding  that  the  islanders 
were  determined  not  to  submit  to  French  rule,  he  was  crowned 
king  at  Palermo  on  Easter-day,  1206.'"  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  pope  denounced  him,  and  aided  his  rival  with  money. 
Frederick's  fleets,  under  lioger  de  Loria,  were  victorious  over 
the  naval  forces  of  Charles,  and  part  of  the  mainland  was 
wrested  from  the  French.  In  1299,  however,  the  fortune  of  war 
was  changed.  James  of  Aragon  had  been  appointed  standard- 
bearer  of  the  church  and  admiral  of  the  papal  fleets,  and 
had  been  invested  in  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  on  undertaking  to 
reduce  his  former  subjects.'     Roger  de  Loria,  provoked  by  an 

-»  G.  Villani,   viU.   42,  48;    ix.  134;  p.  17H;  Tosti.  i.  113. 

Anmil.  Pum.  725;   Rayn.   1300.  20-1;  <»  Nic.  Special,  li.  21;  Rayn.  1296.  7. 

1301.    12-4;    Sism.   R.I.,   iii.    129-138;  seqq. ;  Tosti,  i.  119;  Anmri.  ii.  65. 

Tosti,  i.  124-5 ;  Dante,  Inf.  xix.  52,  seqq. ;  '  Nic.  Special,  iii.  1;   Chron.  Sicul. 

xxvii  85.  scqq.     Dom  Tosti's  dedication  54,   ap.   Murat.   x.;    Rayn.    1290.    14; 

«t  his  Life  of  Boniface  to  Dante  is  a  cu-  Tosti,  i.  146-158 ;  Amari,  ii.  78. 

riositj'.                       n  Rftvn.  1195.  17.  *  Ptol.  Luc.  col.  1220;    Rayn.  1296. 

«  See  p.  491.                  *  13 ;  1297.  1,  seqcj.,  19,  setiq. ;  Milm.  v. 

p  Kayn.  1294.  21,  and  not^^  vol    iv.,  15;  Sism.  R.  I.,  iii.  117. 
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unjust  suspicion  of  treason,  tarned  against  Frederick,  and 
a  time  the  Sicilian  king  had  great  difficulty  in  holding  hisgron 
But  at  length  it  would  seem  that  James  became  ashamed  of 
part  which  he  had  taken ;  and  on  his  leaying  Sicily,  Frederic 
fortunes  began  to  recover.  In  1302,  Charles  of  Valois,  leaf 
the  Florentine  factions  more  embittered  against  each  other  d 
when  ho  had  undertaken  to  appease  them,  passed  into  Sicii 
but  Freilerick  wore  him  out  in  an  irregular  warfare,  and  co 
pelled  him  to  sue  for  peace."  The  misfortunes  which  1 
attended  the  French  arms  in  Flanders  *  induced  Charles  tosnU 
to  terms  which  he  might  otherwise  have  refused/  and  in  13 
the  i>opo  was  obliged  to  agree  to  a  treaty  by  which  Frederi 
June  12,  was  to  bo  released  from  all  ecclesiastical  censures, 
1303.  marry  a  daughter  of  his  rival,  and  to  hold  the  kingdc 

of  "Trinacria"  for  life,  with  the  provision  that  at  his  death 
should  fall,  not  to  Naples,  but  to  Aragon." 

A  contest  which  touched  Boniface  more  nearly  than  t 
affairs  of  Sicily,  was  his  feud  with  the  Colonnas.  Tliis  fami 
which  was  connected  with  the  ancient  counts  of  Tusculni 
api>cars  for  the  first  time  in  history  about  the  b^inning  oft 
twelfth  century,  when  one  of  them  held  the  fortress  of  Colum 
among  the  Alban  hills,  with  other  places  in  the  n^ighbourhoo 
On  the  extinction  of  the  Tusculan  family,  the  Colonnas  had  s 
ceeded  to  a  part  of  its  possessions,  and  they  now  held  nu 
fortresses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Itome,*^  and  exercised  a  pov 
fill  influence  in  public  affairs.  The  devotion  of  Nicolas  IV.  tot 
family  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  it  may  well  be  suppo( 
that  they  w(?ro  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  changes  which  woi 
destroy  their  influence.  Two  of  the  Colonnas,  James  and 
nephew  Peter,^  were  cardinals ;  they  had  opposed  the  resignat 

«  Nic.  Special,  iii.  8.  19,  20;  Gir.  de  18;   Chron.  Sicul.  71;    Ptol.   Luc., 

Frach.  contin.  in  Bonq.  xxi.  18 ;  Cliron.  .  Mumt.  xL  1222. 

Sicil.  5(5.  aeqq. ;  Riiyn   1300.  11,  soqq.  •  Seo  vol.  ii.,  p.  439  (409). 

"  Riiyn.  1:J02.  1 ;  Nic.  Special,  vi.  7;  ^  a.d.  1101.    P.  Pisan.,  Vita  Pa* 

Dante,  Inf.  vi.  49,  He<|q. ;  Purgnt.  xx.  71,  II.  8  (Patrol,  clxiii.) ;  Litta,  'Fftmi 

seqq. ;  G.  Yillani,  viii.  49 ;  Sisin.  K.  I.,  Illustri.'     It  was  from   the   foirtrn 

iii.   138-9 ;  Amari,  c.  xix.     It  was  eaid  Oolonna  (suppoaed  to  be  on  the  sib 

that  Charles  had  couic!  into  lHis<'any  to  the*  ancient  Labicum)  ratber  than  f 

make  peace,  and  left  it  in  war;  that  ho  the  Column  of  Trajan,' wliich  fignre 

had  gone  into  Sicily  to  make  war,  and  their  arms  and  stands  near  their  Ro9 

concluded  n  (lispn^aceful  pi^ace  (G.  Vill.  palace,  tliat  tlio  Colonnas  derived  t 

I.e.).    As  to  Dante's  treatment  of  Fre-  name.    Seo  Grt^jj^orovins,  ii.  120;  ] 

derick  —  first    praisin*^,  and   tlien   de-  linj^or,  *  Papstfabtdn,*  38 ;    Qoart  1 

nouneing  him — see  Amari,  ii  234.  cxiv.  218. 

«  Seo  below,  p.  534.  «  Gibbon,  vi.  304.     See  Toeti,  1 1! 

y  W.  Nang.  contin.,  in  Dachory,  iii.  55.  «*  Peter  had  bet*n   married,  and 

■  Bayn.  1302.  3-C ;  Nic.  SjxH?inl.  vi.  ma<le  a  cardinal  on  his  wife's  entei 
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of  Celestine,  and,  although  they  had  been  tricked  into  consent- 
ing to  the  election  of  Boniface,  it  is  said  that  they  had  opposed 
his  coronation.®  Various  petty  causes  occurred  to  increase  the 
differences  between  the  pope  and  this  powerful  family,  but  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  look  for  such  motives/  To  Boniface's 
new  politics  the  Ghibellinism  of  the  Colonnas  made  them 
obnoxious ;  and  it  was  perhaps  the  apprehension  of  consequences 
from  his  political  conversion  that  led  them  to  ally  themselves 
with  the  Aragonese  party  in  Sicily.^  Boniface,  in  great  exaspe- 
ration on  this  account,  launched  against  them  a  bull  in  which 
the  whole  family  were  denounced  with  extraordinary  vehemence 
as  enemies  of  the  Holy  Church.  The  two  cardinals  were 
declared  to  be  deposed  and  excommunicated.  Their  benefices 
were  taken  from  them  ;  any  ecclesiastic  who  should  acknowledge 
them  in  their  dignity  was  to  be  deprived  of  all  his  preferments ; 
any  castles  or  towns  which  should  admit  them  were  to  be  inter- 
dicted; and  their  nephews^  to  the  fourth  generation  were  to  be 
excluded  from  holy  orders. 

To  this  the  cardinals  replied  by  a  document  which  was  posted 
on  the  doors  of  churches  and  was  laid  on  the  high  altar  of  St. 
Peter  8,  denying  the  validity  of  Celestine's  resignation,  arguing 
that^  even  if  the  resignation  were  valid,  the  election  of  Boniface 
was  irregular,  and  appealing  against  the  pope  to  a  general  council.* 
This  daring  protest  drew  forth  from  Boniface  a  bull  even  more 
violent  than  the  former.^  The  penalties  denounced  against  the 
cardinals  were  extended  to  the  whole  Colonna  family.  Their 
palace  at  Rome  was  demolished;  all  their  property  was  confis- 
cated ;  they  were  required  to  give  up  all  their  fortresses,  and,  on 
their  refusal  to  do  so,  a  papal  army,  under  the  command  of 
cardinal  Matthew  of  Acquasparta,  took  the  field  against  them 

a  nunnery.   (Ciacon.  ii.  268.)    The  elder  cinia,  Komanonim  reipublicffi  iinpugna- 

caitiiiml    is    highly    praised    by    some  trix,  eanctf©  eoclesiflB  Romanie  rebcllis, 

writers,     lb.  207.  Urbis  ct  patriao   perturljatrix,  consortia 

•  See  Schroekh,  xxvi.  528.  impatiens,    ingrata    betieflciis,    subesso 

'  Tosti  conjocturca  that  Boniface  of-  nolens,    proBeBso    nesciens,    humilitatis 

fended  the  Colonnas  by  interfering  in  ignara,  plena  furoribus,  Deum  non  me- 

their  internal  quarrels  as  to  inheritance  tuens    neo    volens    liominea    rovercri, 

(i.  201-2).     Ptolemy  of  Lucca  says  that  halx^ns    do   Urbis  et    orbia    turbatione 

Stephen  Colonna  began  the  quarrel  by  prtiritum."    Yet  Dom  Tosti  attempts  to 

plundering  a  convoy  of  treasure  belong-  gloss  over  this  fury.    1.  205. 

ing  to  the  i)ope.     Murat.  xi.  1301.  •  Dupuy.  34 ;  Rayn.  1297.  84.    As  to 

«  Rayn.  121)7.  20 ;  Sism.  R.  I.,  iii.  142.  the  opinions  of  canonists  on  the  resigna- 

*»  Ruyn.  1297.  27,  seqq. ;  Ptol.  Luc.  in  tion,    see    Rayn.     ib.     (pp.    228-230); 

Murat.  xi.  1219;  Gir.  de  Frach.,  contin.  Schriickh,  xxvi.  530;  Druraann,  i.  12-8. 

14.    A  few  of  the  pope's  epithets  may  The  majority  are  against  the  Colonna 

bo  quoted — "  Columnensium  domus  ox-  view. 

nspcrans,  amara  domosticis,  molesta  vi-  **  Bayn.  1297.  35. 
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with  the  character  of  Crusaders  and  the  promise  of  the  iiidiil- 
gences  granted  for  a  holy  war."     One  after  another  their  caatlft 
were  reduced,  until  Palestrina  alone  held  out.     As  its  streDgth 
seemed  likely  to  defy  all  assault,  the  pope  summoned  io  his 
counsel  Count  Cluy  of  Montefeltro,  who,  after  a  long  life  of  iw- 
fare  as  a  Ghibelline  commander,  during  which  he  had  often  in- 
curred and  defied  the  heaviest  censures  of  the  church,"  had  ki/Aj 
made  his  peace  with   it,  and  had  withdrawn  into  a  Franca- 
can  cloister  at  Ancona.®  The  old  warrior,  after  having  sunreyed 
the  walls  of  Palestrina,  declared  that  he  could  not  suggest  m 
means  of  taking  it  save  by  the  commission  of  a  great  sin.    Ik 
pope  eagerly  promised  absolution  for  any  sin  that  he 
^  *  might  commit  by  giving  his  advice;  whereupon  Got 

told  him  to  **  promise  much,  but  perform  little."     Boniface,  it  ii 
said,  acted  without  scruple  on  this  hint.     The  Colonoas  were 
deluded  by  a  promise  that  mercy  should  be  shown  to  them  if 
they  would  submit.     The  two  cardinals,  and  two  of  their  kiw- 
men,  Agapetus  and  James,  commonly  called  Sciarra,  waited  m. 
the  pope  at  Rieti,  arrayed  in  pentitential  garb,  threw  themsehei 
at  his  feet,  implored  his  pardon,  and  received  an  assurance  of 
forgiveness ;  but  when  the  impregnable  fortress  had  been  fsat- 
rendered  into  his  hands,  Boniface  ordered  that  it  should  be  razed 
to  the  ground,  that  the  site  should  be  ploughed  up  and  sown  with 
salt,  and  that,  in  order  to  maintain  unimpaired  the  number  of 
the  cardinal  bishopricks,  a  new  "  papal  city  "  should  be  built  i> 
the  neighbourhood.^     And,  wliile   Boniface  thus   gratified  li 
love   of  vengeance,   the   spoils  of    tlie  dispossessed   Colonntf 
enabled  him  to  carry  out  his  plans  for  the  aggrandisement  of  his 
family  by  establishing  his  nephews  as  princes,  and  endowing 
them  largely  with  territories.** 

■  lb.   1297.   41-2 ;    Gir.    do    Frach.,  died  at.  Assisi  in  the   same  monili  ■ 

contiii.   15;    Benv.   Iinol.   1111;    rtol.  which  Palfstriiia   was   suirendered  1 

Luo.  col.  1302.  Appt-nd.  B).      But,   as  Dean  IClwi 

"  See  Rayn.  1281.  12;  1282.  29;  Sa-  obst^rvea.  aitbongh    the    authoritiet  fcr 

limb.  288-9;  W.  Nang.   516;    Tosti.  i.  the    story     are    GhibclUnes»    -Dm» 

127, 163.  writes  as  of  a  notorious  feet "  (t.  22\  S« 

«  Rayn.  1294.  15;  Wadding,  v.  349;  too,  Drumann,  ii.  200-2.     Bfr.  Oregon 

Gf.  G.  Yillani,  vii.  107.  vius  supposes  that    the  CokmnaA  irk 

p  Dante,  Inf.  xxvii. ;    Bcnven.  laiol.  deceived  by  hopes  held  oat  in  the  QtfM 

1110,  seqq.;    F.   Pipin.   in  Mnrat.  ix.  of  Bonifere,  bat   not   with  the  pop^* 

741 ;  Ferrett.  Vioent.  ib.  970;  Ptol.  Luc.,  own  authority  (▼.  524-5).     For  tbe  ^ 

col.  1302 ;  G.  Villani,  viii.  23 ;   Mnrat.  struction  of  ralestrina,  in  which  Boo- 

Ann.  VII.,  ii  355 ;  Sism.  B.  I,,  iii.  144 ;  face  followed  the  example  of  Sylla  aiti 

Milm.  V.  20-1.    W^adding  (v.  350-1)  and  the  ancient  Pradneste,  ece  Gregorof.i 

others  deny  the  truth  of  the  story  ns  to  541-3.    In  1300,  he  again  destroyed  tb» 

the  pope  and  Gu^  of  Montefeltro.    Tosti  new  town, 
argues  that  it  is  impoHsiblo,  becanse  Guy        ^  See  Gregopov,  ▼.  569-575.    U  w« 
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The  Colonnas  dispersed,  some  to  Sicily,  some  to  France, 
where  King  Philip  was  already  embroiled  with  Boniface,  and 
had  entered  into  communications  with  them/  The  two  car- 
dinals of  the  family  found  a  refuge  at  Genoa ;  and  it  is  said 
that,  when  the  archbishop  of  that  city  appeared  at  Rome  in  the 
solemnities  of  Ash  Wednesday,  the  i)ope  showed  his  indignation 
on  account  of  the  shelter  given  to  his  enemies  by  throwing 
ashes  into  his  eyes,  and  by  addressing  him  in  words  altered  from 
the  form  of  the  Church — "  Remember,  Ghibelline,  that  thou  art 
ashes,  and  that  with  the  other  Ghibellines  to  ashes  thou  shalt 
return ! " ' 

Towards  princes  beyond  the  Alps  Boniface  displayed  the  same 
imperious  temper  which  had  been  shown  in  the  affairs  of  Italy 
and  Sicily.  When  Adolphus  of  Nassau,  king  of  Germany,  in 
consequence  of  wrongs  done  to  him  by  Philip  of  France  with 
regard  to  the  imperial  Idngdom  of  Aries,  had  allied  himself  with 
England  against  France,  and  had  received  a  subsidy  of  English 
money,  the  pope  reproved  him  for  having  degraded  the  im- 
perial dignity  by  lightly  engaging  in  war.'  Adolphus  had 
never  been  able  to  make  good  his  position.  The  ecclesiastical 
electors,  headed  by  Gerard  of  Mentz,  were  dissatisfied  with  him 
for  having  failed  to  fulfil  the  promises  extorted  at  his  election ; 
and  in  June,  1297,  when  a  great  number  of  princes  were  assembled 
at  Prague  for  the  coronation  of  Wenceslaus  of  Bohemia,  Albert  of 
Austria,  the  son  of  Rudolf,  was  able  by  large  promises  to  win 
over  Gerard  and  other  electors  to  his  interest."  A  meeting  of 
electors  was  held  at  Mentz  on  the  eve  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  1298,  when  Adolphus  was  declared  to  be 
deposed  for  various  misdeeds,*  and  Albert  was  chosen  in  his 

thus  that  the  Gaetani  acquired  the  duchy  c.  viii  sect.  3. 

of  Sermoneta,  &c.  •  Flav.  Blondus,  Decad.  II.  1.  ix.  p.  335, 

'  See  Ozanam,  '  Pontes  Franciscains,'  ed.  Baail.  1559.  It  has  been  supposed  that 

192.      Among   the  prisoners  taken  at  the  archbishop  was  James  de  Voraffine, 

Pidestrina  was  the  Franciscan  Jacopone  the  author  of  the  '  Gk>lden  Legend ;    but 

of  Todi,  whose  powerful  though  rough  it  was  his  successor,  if  the  ecene  ever 

poetry  did  much  to  sweU  the  general  took  place    at    all     Schrockh,  xxviiL 

dlidike  of  Boniface.    The  pope  kept  him  193 :  Br.  and  For.  Quart.  Bev.  xiii.  422. 

in  prison,  and  refused  to  release  him  '  Rayn.  1295.  43;    1296.  20;   Pauli, 

from  excommunication ;  it  is  even  said  iv.  88. 

that  he  insulted  him  by  barbarous  "  Sifrid.  in  Pistor.  i.  1051 ;  Schmidt, 
mockery.  He  was  at  length  absolved  iii.  438-440 ;  Bobm.  369. 
by  Benedict  XI.,  when  reversing  the  '  One  charge  was  that  he  had  de- 
sentences  against  the  Colonnas.  His  graded  the  empire  by  taking  pay  from 
poomo  against  Boniface  are  given  by  his  inferior,  the  kbig  of  England ;  ano- 
Toeti.  Append.  R.  See  Ozanam,  *  Pontes  ther,  that,  having  lessened  the  empire, 
Franciscains,'  195-203;  Gregorov.  v.  he  could  not  be  the  Augustus— a  title 
545;    Drumann,    i.  203;    and    below,  which,  although    the  Romans    of  the 
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[ngland  and  France  were  now  matched  against  each  other 
er  able,  vigorous,  and  ambitious  sovereigns — Edward  I.  and 
ip  IV.,  who,  on  account  of  his  personal  beauty,  is  distin- 
lied  by  the  epithet  of  "the  Fair."^  But  Edward,  although 
Q  involved  in  continental  wars,  gradually  concentrated  his 
»ition  more  and  more  on  the  object  of  making  all  Britain  his 

by  the  acquisition  of  Wales  and  Scotland.  The  English 
5y  were  disposed  to  second  their  king  in  this  enterprise,  and 
not  remonstrate  against  any  acts  either  of  injustice  or  of 
Jty  which  he  committed  in  order  to  accomplish  it.  But 
reas  in  the  late  reign  the  clergy  had  incessantly  complained 
Me  oppressions  which  they  suffered  from  the  Boman  court, 
e  the  king  had  usually  endeavoured  to  use  the  influence  of 
Me  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  power  and  pretensions  of  his 

ecclesiastical  subjects,  the  position  of  things  was  now 
»ged.  The  rapid  succession  of  popes  had  told  unfavourably 
Ilome ;  and,  now  that  the  papacy  was  less  formidable,  the 
rlish  clergy  were  reconciled  with  it,  so  that  in  any  struggle 
^  were  likely  to  take  part  with  the  pope  against  the  king.* 
M  France,  on  the  other  hand,  an  antipapal  spirit  had  been 
mng  even  among  the  clergy.*^  While  the  influence  of  the 
"lish  crown  had  been  sinking  throughout  the  reigns  of  John 

Henry  III. — a  period  of  more  than  seventy  years — the 
Llty  of  France,  under  Philip  Augustus  and  St.  Louis,  had 
-Hy  increased  in  strength.  And  Philip  the  Fair — a  man 
iilarly  hard,  cold,  unscnipulous  and  selfish,  thoroughly  im- 
S  with  the  principles  of  the  civil  lawyers  as  to  the  absolute 
is  of  sovereignty,  although  without  any  wider  or  more 
^rous  feeling  of  care  for  the  general  good  of  his  people  * — 

determined  to  carry  it  yet  fiirther,  by  asserting  its  claims 
1  over  the  great  feudatories  who  interfered  with  the  com- 
eness  of  his  despotism  at  home,  and  against  any  pretensions 
he  hierarchy  which  might  conflict  with  it.  His  hostility  to 
clergy  had,  indeed,  been  manifested  early  in  his  reign  by  an 
nance  which  excluded  them  from  all  share  in  the  adminis- 
ion  of  the  laws,  and  forbade  them  to  appear  in  courts  as 
ocates,  except  for  chapters  and  convents.^  Although  many 
Dus  of  the  church  might  have  been  produced  to  the  same 

)ee  Chron.  Anon,  in  Bouq.  xxii.  17.        *  Gnizot.  iii.  267 ;  Martfn,  iv.  390. 
Milm.  V.  33.  ''  a.d.  1287.    Martin,  iv.  393. 

BieseicT,  II.,  ii.  185-6. 

OL.  III.  -    ^' 
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effect,  it  was  an  alarming  circumstance  that  the  prohibitiaiBi 
came  from  the  side  of  the  secular  power. 

Both  Edward  and  Philip  were  reduced  to  great  difficuWaii 
the  means  of  i>aying  the  expenses  of  their  wars.  Edward  U 
appropriated  to  liis  own  use  the  tenths  collected  for  a  craaiii^ 
In  1290,  he  had  expelle^l  all  Jews  from  England,  and,  in  • 
sideration  of  this  harshness  against  a  detested  people,  had  ptt 
larf^e  subsidy  from  both  laity  and  clergy.™  In  the  fclloiif 
vear,  when  a  new  levy  of  a  tenth  for  the  Holy  Land  had  to 
sanctioned  by  Nicolas  IV.,  the  king  liad  taken  the  opportn^ 
of  making  a  fresh  assessment  of  property  at  a  higher  rate4i 
before ;"  and  he  seized  the  money  collected  in  cathednl 
and  monasteries,  under  pretence  of  a  loan,  aWwp 
much  of  it  was  never  restored.**  After  this,  he  demanded  of  th 
clergy  one-half  of  their  income.  It  was  in  vain  that  theyoW 
a  double  tenth,  or  that,  in  yielding  to  his  full  demand,  tk( 
begged  for  a  repeal  of  the  statute  which  had  been  passed  ei^ 
in  the  reign  for  the  purjxxse  of  checking  bequests  to  the  chnrAj 
the  king  replied  tliat  he  could  not  repeal  a  law  which  hadta 
enacted  by  the  consent  of  his  parliament^  and  the  clergy  •• 
obliged  to  bo  content  with  a  redress  of  some  minor  grieTiBMi 
Jloreovei',  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  lioman  court,  he  li 
always  disowned  the  obligation  to  pay  the  ignominious  tiiW 
which  had  been  exacted  from  his  grandfather,  John.' 

In  matters  of  finance  Philip  relied  greatly  on  two  Floreati 
bankers  who  w(}ro  settled  in  France,  Musciatto  and  Bicao  i 
Frances),  and  hy  their  advice  he  had  recourse  to  varioos  aitei 
raising  money.  He  tampered  with  the  coinage;  he  got  theph 
belonging  to  his  nobles  into  his  hands,  under  colour  of  asm 
tuary  law.  In  121)1,  he  imprisoned  all  foreign  trader8»« 
compelled  tlioni  to  i)ay  for  ransom.  He  expelled  the  Jeira 
1301  ;  but  in  five  years  they  had  returned,  and  had  becone 
wealthy  as  to  draw  on  themselves  a  fresh  confiscation  and  exj 
sion."     But  more  money  was  still  wanted,  and  Philip  resoh 

*  A.D.  1283.     Soo  p.  196.     Flor.  Vig.  main,  see  liclow,  c  viii.,  sect.  1. 
coniin.,  p.  229  ;    Ravu.  1283.  (>2;  AVil-        i  Hcinin^b.  u.  55.     FV»r  oto  P 

kins,  ii.  94,  97-8;  Kymer.  i.  560-1.  608.  unces,  see  WiUdns,  ii.  115-9;  Heai 

631,642.705;  Flor.  Vigorn.  contiii.  229.  ii.  63-9.     "Nulla  tnnc  tomporufi 

"  Hcminj^b.  ii.  20.  juBtitia  clero,  et  poari  sunk  cleria' 

°  Tlie  -Twxntio  P,  Xirolai  IV.'  wiis  rius  intiltaa."     lb.  119. 
publihhwl  l)y  tlic  liiKJord  Oommiasloii  in        •"  Rymer,  i.  597,  931;  RixyniiM-l 

1802.  22. 

*»  IL  mingb.  ii.  55 ;  Flor.  Vigom.  con-        •  Trivet,     316;      Drumaim,  L 

tin.  271 -.S.  Mibn.  V.  42-3;    SLamondi.  ix.  48. 

p  lb.  271.      For  thft  shilnto  of  Mort-  &c. 
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f  heavy  taxes  on  the  clergy,  wliose  wealth  had  long  been 
asing  in  proportion  to  the  increased  security  of  property 
li  had  been  a  result  of  the  late  reigns.*  In  requiring  the 
7  to  pay  taxes,  Philip  could  plead  the  example  of  popes, 
had  always  taxed  them  for  their  own  purposes,  and  had 
L  allowed  princes  engaging  in  crusades  to  levy  ecclesiastical 
IS."  But  the  impost  required  by  Philip,  wliich  bore  the 
3  of  maltote^  was  new  in  form,  as  well  as  excessive  in 
int — ^at  first  a  hundredth,  and  then  a  fiftieth,  part  of  the 
e  property/ 

r  these  exactions  of  the  French  and  English  kings,  Boniface 
roused  to  issue  on  the  24th  of  February,  1296,  a  bull  which 

its  first  words  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Clericis  Laicos  "  * 
t  naming  the  sovereigns  against  whom  it  was  directed,  but 
ating  them  in  a  manner  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  In 
document — which  was  indeed  founded  on  a  canon  of  the 
h  Lateran  council,  but  in  which  Boniface  carried  his  pro- 
ions  out  more  rigidly  than  Innocent  III.  had  ventured  to 
-it  is  complained  that  the  laity  are  apt  to  encroach  on 
5hurch,  and  that  some  prelates  pusillanimously  acquiesce  in 
'  encroachments  without  having  obtained  the  license  of  the 
bolic  see.    The  pope,  therefore,  decrees  that  all  who  without 

license  shall  have  paid  or  promised  any  portion  of  their 
Ques  to  laymen,  under  whatever  name  or  pretext,  and  all 
reigns  who  shall  have  imposed  or  received  such  payments, 
lall  have  seized  the  money  deposited  in  churches,  shall 
fcusto  incur  excommunication,  from  which  they  shall  not 
deased  except  on  their  death-beds  but  by  the  special  autho- 
ind  license  of  the  apostolic  see. 

artin,  i v.  411 .  republics — " Adversus  consules  et  roctorcs 

onifietcc,  iu  1297,  allowed   Pliili|>  civitatum  vel  alios  qui  eccle^ias  et  viro» 

enthB  for  fi?o  years.     Bouq.  xxi.  ecclesiasticos  talliis  seu  collectis  et  exac- 

tionibus  aliis  aggravare  niiuutur."    Tbo 

Hale  tolta.'*    Gir.  de  Frach.,  con-  council    declares    that   the   clergy  are 

1  Bouq.  xxi.  14.    The  word,  how-  exempt :    if  a   bishop   and   his   clergy 

iras  older.    See  Ducange,  vi.  601 ,  should  be  disposed  to  aid  the  necessities 

of  the  laity  by  contributing  to  some 
he  Cistercians  stoutly  refused  to  public  purpo^e,  the  laity  are  to  receive 
I  1294,  and  again  in  1296;  but  this  **  humbly  and  devoutly,  with  thanks- 
were  compeU^  to  pay  largely  giving;"  but,  "because  of  the  imprudence 
ards.  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  in  of  some,"  such  coutributions  are  not  to 
.  clxxxv.  1840-1, 1851-2.  be  made  until  after  consulting  the  pope. 
Clericis  laicos  infestos  oppido  (C.  46.)  Boni&ce's  bull  seems  to  have 
antiquitas,  &c."  Rymer,  i.  836.  been  r^dly  meant  against  extraordinary 
leLtiteran  canon  seems  to  have  been  taxation  only.  See  Planck,  v.  38-9; 
ally  (if  not  exclusively)  directed  Tosti,  i.  175;  Herzog,  ii.  .SCO. 
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Neither  in  England  nor'in  France  was  the  sovereign 
tamely   to  submit  to  this.     Edward  held  t 

Nor    23 

•     '      ment  at  Bury  St  Edmund's  in  the  end  of  Kot< 
when  the  laity  contributed  a  subsidy  of  a  twelfth  toiuds 
Scottish  war,  but  the  clergy,  on  being  asked  for  a  tenth, 
that  they  were  exhausted  by  the  taxation  of  the  preceding 
and  produced  the  pope's  late  bull  as  exempting  tiiein.  Ii 
they  were  headed  by  the  primate^  Robert  Winchetey,  • 
of  liigh  ecclesiastical  reputation,^  of  strong  hierarchicil 
ciples,  and   of  very  resolute   character,   who  had  beenoi 
journey  to  Rome  for  the  pall  when  the  exaction  of  one  biK 
J  in.  u.       enforced  in  the  preceding  year.*     The  parlittnest 
1297.  adjourned  until  the  middle  of  January,  when  the 

met  in  St.  Paul's,  London.  There  the  tenth  was  again 
with  the  addition  of  a  fine  for  the  late  contumacy ;  and  via* 
bull  "  Clericis  Laicos  "  was  produced  on  the  part  of  the 
was  met  by  a  letter  from  the  king,  charging  them  to  refiamli 
doing  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  crown.*  The  primitofi 
j)osed  to  refer  the  question  to  Rome ;  and  Edward,  on  W 
informed  of  this,  burst  into  fury.  The  chief  justice,  Boger 
Brabazon,  told  the  clergy  that,  by  refusing  to  contribute 
the  expenses  of  the  government,  they  excluded  themselves 
its  protection  and  from  civil  privileges.  After  some  furtherh 
useless  negotiation,  all  lay  fees  of  ecclesiastics  were  ordered tol 
confiscated.^  The  property  of  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  and  eii 
the archbishoi)'8  riding-horses,  were  seized;  and  themonbofd 
cathedral  were  reduced  to  submission  by  want  of  the  neceflsanS" 
life.^  At  this  crisis  two  lawyers  and  two  Dominicans  excited 
attention  by  offering  at  a  council  held  in  St.  Paul's  to  miii^ 
that  the  clergy  wore  entitled  to  aid  the  crown  with  money  in 
of  war  notwithstanding  the  pope's  prohibition.*  The  aithbiij  ] 
of  York  and  others  ollered  to  compound  by  paying  a  fooiA 
their  income,  in  order  to  pacify  the  king;  most  of  the  da     ^ 


'»  Stt'ph.  Birclungton.  in  WliarUm,  i. 
12-3;  6>leBti!i.  V.,  in  Rymer.  i.  810. 
Wincholai'y  wiw  unpopular  on  account  of 
his  pride  (Hook  iii.  391) ).  Under  Lim  the 
quarrel  Ijetween  the  see  of  Cuntcrbury 
and  tho  nionartt(!ry  of  St.  Augustine's  wua 
renewed  witii  «j^at  violcnoo;  and  in  a 
difference  about  the  ]Mitrouage  of  a 
church,  the  abbot  pronounced  excommu- 
nication against  the  arch bialiop.  Thorn, 
VJSa.   tfcifj.     who  i.5   verj-  angry   with 


IJoniface,  2002-3\ 

«  Trivet,  352 ;  MUin.  v.  45.        - 

d  Anual.  Dunstap.  405;  Wsm^ 
224-5. 

•  Bartli.  Cotton.  318-9;  AnuiLl 
stipl  405. 

f  Cotton.  820-2 ;  Tliom.  965 ;  1 
111-2:  Hook,  iu.  413. 

»  Matth.  Weatm.  430,  who*«.* 
galem  et  tompomlem  fiekvorom ) 
ten." 
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'Aved  the  example,  and  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  although  he 
aed  to  pay,  acquiesced  in  allowing  some  of  his  friends  to  pay 
liim.^  The  primate  Winehelsey  alone  continued  to  hold 
;  .  he  declared  his  brethren  excommunicate,  and  withdrew  to 
jarish  of  Chartham,  near  Cauterbury,  where  he  lived  in  the 
plest  fashion  with  the  attendance  of  a  single  chaplain.* 
►lit  at  this  time  the  Scots  not  only  repelled  the  English  invaders 
beir  country,  but  in  their  turn  carried  fire  and  sword  into  the 
^liern  counties  of  England,*^  while  the  king  was  obliged  by 
"threatening  aspect  of  France  to  resolve  on  going  in  person 
he  war  in  Flanders.  By  these  common  dangers  all  orders  of 
^English  were  drawu  together,  and  the  stubborn  spirit  of  the 
aate  was  brought  to  accept  a  compromise.  He  attended  a 
iament  at  Westminster,  where  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
veen  Edward  and  the  various  orders  of  his  subjects.  But  in 
uderation  of  this,  the  king  had  to  make  important  con- 
ions;  the  Magna  Charta  and  the  Forest  charter  were 
firmed  with  new  securities ;  and  the  privilege  was  secured 
i  for  the  clergy  and  for  the  laity  that  they  should  not  be 
sd  except  with  their  own  consent.'"  In  the  following  year 
archbishop  denounced  an  excommunication  ajrainst 

.  .       .  .        .  July   I'^OS 

who  should  invade  ecclesiastical  property,  infringe 

great  charter,  lay  violent  hands  on  clerks  or  imprison  them, 

against  the  Scots  who  should  invade  England,  or  commit 
1  of  waste  and  violence,  with  all  who  should  abet  them." 
Q  France   the  king  met  the  papal  bull  by  publishing  an 
nance  which  forbade  the  exportation  of  all  gold  Aug.  17, 

silver,  jewels,  arms,  horses,  or  other  munitions  of  ^2^*'- 

from  the  realm.**  By  this  ordinance,  not  only  were  many 
ian  ecclesiastics  deprived  of  their  revenues  from  benefices 
ch  they  held  in  France,  but  the  pope  himself  was  cut  off 
Q  the  sources  of  income  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  that  country, 
liface  replied  to  this  measure  by  a  bull  known  by  the 
3  of  "Ineffabilis,"  in  which  the  full  assertion  of  papal     ^ 

priestly  authority  is  remarkably  blended  with  professions  of 
jkness,  and  of  fatherly  care  for  the  king.  Blandishments  and 
jats,  arguments  from  spiritual  and  from  temporal  considera- 

Trivt<  353;  Annal.  Dunstap.  405-  tlie  Reulin,'  i.  125  ;  Bartli.  Cotton.  327; 

»uiili,  iv.  112.  Pauli.  iv.  129 ;  Milm.  v.  47 ;  Cf.  Wilkins, 

5.   Birchin^ton,  14-5;   Hemingb.  il  ii.  229,  232,  as  to  coHectious  in  aid  of 

Thorn,  1966  the  Crown. 
Chron.  Laiiuicost.  190.  "  Wilkina,  ii.  240-2  ;  Cf.  Stat,  of  the 

Stututum  du  Tallag.,  iu  *  Statutes  of  Koalm,  i.  126.  •  Dui»uy,  13. 
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tions,  are  mixed  in  a  style  which,  if  it  jnay  strike  na  as  m» 
gruous,  faithfully  reflects  the  various  influences  of  Bodfai 
position  jmd  of  bis  personal  character,  of  the  secnltf  ni  i 
spiritual  pretensions  which  were  now  combined  in  the  pipif 
He  affects  to  doubt  the  reports  which  had  reached  himiitofc 
king's  late  edict  and  the  intention  of  it ;  if  it  aimed  at  aniimi* 
of  the  church's  rights,  it  was  to  be  described  as  nothing  kate 
insane,  and  as  having  brought  the  author  within  the  8e*i 
of  excommunication.  He  attributes  it  to  the  influence  ()(•■ 
counsellors.  He  tells  Philip  that  by  his  oppressive  taatioili 
has  chilled  the  affection  of  his  subjects ;  that  by  his  aggna* 
he  has  provoked  the  hostility  of  his  neighbours  the  Map' 
the  Romans,  of  England,  and  of  Spain;  what,  then, c«ili*» 
expected,  if  when  already  beset  by  such  perils,  he  should  ■* 
the  apostolic  see  also  his  enemy  ?  The  pope  dwells  pathetiaflj 
on  his  long,  anxious,  watchful  care  for  Phttip — his  ardnonaU* 
before  he  had  attained  the  pajmcy,  the  sleepless  ni^i"*! 
he  had  spent  in  thinking  for  the  king's  good  ;  he  speabrf*! 
process  which  was  then  going  on  for  the  canonization  rf  1^1 
IX.,  and  of  the  melancholy  degeneracy  of  that  saintly  ]p^\ 
grandson.  If  the  ordinance  was  meant  as  a  retaliation  fe**! 
**  Clericis  Laicos,"  that  document  had  been  quite  misaDte-l 
stood.  It  was  only  a  re-enactment  of  former  canons,  with  fcj 
specification  of  a  penalty ;  it  did  not  forbid  cKJclesiasticstocd-l 
tribute  towards  the  public  service,  but  merely  ordered  that  ttl 
should  not  be  done  without  the  ^wpe's  special  permisfflOft-*! 
provision  justified  by  the  late  exorbitant  taxation  of  Fiaa* 
To  say  that  the  clergy  were  not  now  at  liberty  to  give  anydaj 
to  the  king  was  a  quibbling  misinterpretation  of  it.  The  pop 
declares  that  he  and  his  brethren  were  prepared  to  suffer  iif 
extremities  for  the  cause  of  the  church ;  but  tliat,  rather  tte 
see  the  kingdom  of  France,  so  dear  (yea,  so  exceedingly  deil 
to  the  holy  see,  in  danger,  he  would  not  only  allow  the  king* 
raise  money  from  tlic  clergy,  but  would  give  up  the  cradfc* 
and  sacred  vessels  of  churches.  And  he  concludes  bysayifl! 
that  he  sends  the  bisliop  of  Viviers  to  treat  with  Pliilip  as  fci 
representative.** 

The  king  replied  in  a  document  which  strongly  betrays  tk 
hand  of  his  legist  advisers,  and  enunciates  doctrines  which  cW 
violently  against  those  laid  down  by  Boniface  as  to  the  relatk* 

9  Dupuy,  15, 8e«iq. :  RayiL  129G.  24-82. 
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't^li.^  spiritual  and  the  secular  powers.     Before  there  were  any 
^■TSry  >  ^®  ventures  to  assert,  the  kings  of  France  possessed  the 
^^^^^^dianship  of  their  kingdom,  and   the   right  of  legislation. 
^^    ciliurch  consists,  not  of  clergy  alone,  but  of  laity  also  ;  and 
'*    ^"tiliiose  whom  the  Saviour  by  his  death  has  freed  are  alike 
"^^"tiX^d  to  liberty.     The  pontiffs  of  Eome  enjoy  many  special 
^^^^■'tiies ;  but  this  is  through  the  grant  of  secular  princes,  and 
^^*^    liberties  cannot  do  away  with  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  for- 
'^•^'^xoh  as  the  things  wliich  are  Caesar's  are  by  Divine  command 
rendered  to  Caesar.     No  member  of  a  commonwealth  may 
to  contribute  its  share  for  the  government  and  defence  of 
^     ^^^liole  ;  and  since  the  property  of  the  clergy  is  liable  to  be 
^^^■<5lted,  it  is  astounding  that  the  vicar  of  Christ  should  con- 
^'^iiot  the  Saviour's  words  by  forbidding  clerks,  under  pain  of 
^j^'thema,  to  give  their  fair  proportion,  while  they  are  freely 
^^^^'Wed  to   spend   their   money  on   luxury  and  revelry.     The 
^^^ice  of  the  national  cause  is  asserted  as  against  the  sovereigns 
^  *^Omthe  pope  had  spoken  of;  and  the  explanation  which  Boni- 
liad  given  of  his  prohibition  to  pay  taxes  is  retorted  on  him 
a  similar  explanation  of  the  prohibition  to  export  money  and 
ler  valuable  things  from  France.'^ 
"^      The  pope  was  now  in  the  heat  of  his  struggle  with  the  Colonnas, 
^^^iUd  was  therefore  not  disi>osed  to  provoke  the  French  king.     In 
■  ^^'ebruary,  1297,  he  wrote  both  to  Philip  and  to  the  French 
'  ^^lergy,  declaring  afresh  that  his  bull  had  been  perverted  by 
-'  ^Inalicious  misinterpretation,  and  that  he  allowed  the  clergy  to 
^elp  their  king  by  their  contributions.^     And  in  another  letter 
^^  the  kmg,  after  laying  down  the  principle  that  the  legislator  is 
■"  "the  best  interpreter  of  his  own  law,  he  declares  that  ecclesiastics 
.may  pay  taxes  if  they  do  so  without  compulsion ;  that  a  requisi- 
^tion  on  the  part  of  the  government  does  not  interfere  with  the 
^freedom  of  the  payment,  and  that  in  case  of  necessity  the  king 
may  at  once  levy  taxes  without  asking  the  papal  permission; 
nor  did  the  \yope  pretend  to  interfere  with  the  feudal  obligations 
of  the  clergy.*     But  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  his  legates  to 
denounce  the  king's  officials,  or  even  the  king  himself,  as  excom- 
municate, if  he  or  they  should  interfere  with  the  transmission 
of  the  papal  revenue  from  France.^     The  pope  became;  aware 

•^  Dupiiy,  21-3.     See  Gieeel.  IL,  ii.        •  '*  NoveritiB,"  &c.,  «hited  at  Orvieto, 

188-9 ;  Milm.  v.  53-4.  2  Kal.  Aug.  1297.     Da\my,  39. 

r  Diipuy.  24;   Rayn.  1297.  43-7.  49;        «  Itayu.  1297.  48. 
Mart.  Thea.  i.  1288. 
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that  he  could  not  reckon  on  the  French  clei^  as  his  allies;  far 
the  archbishop  of  Reims  and  his  suffragans  addressed  tobimi 
supplication  that  he  would  not  continue  an  interference  whidi 
disturbed  the  petice  between  them  and  their  sovereign.'  A 
good  understanding  appeared  to  be  again  established.  Tbe 
pope  felt  the  importance  of  retaining  as  his  ally  that  po«r 
which  had  always  been  the  chief  supporter  of  the  papacy.  Be 
granted  Philip  the  ecclesiastical  tenth  for  tliree  years ;  he  pn* 
mised  to  help  the  king's  brother,  Charles  of  Valois,  to  the  thi« 
of  Germany  and  to  the  imperial  crown  ;*  and  he  published  a  biH 
for  the  canonization  of  the  king's  grandfather,  Lfouis  IX.,  wUi 
the  kings  of  France  had  for  twenty  years  been  endeavouring  to 
obtain,  but  which  had  been  hitherto  prevented  by  the  freqofirt 
vacancies  in  the  papacy.^  It  is  remarkable  that  Boniface,  in  hi 
later  references  to  this  canonization,  always  speaks  of  it  as  if  itwse 
not  so  much  a  tribute  due  to  the  merits  of  Lonis,  as  a  &voarfar 
which  his  descendants  ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  holy  see,* 

Boniface,  in  the  beginning  of  his  pontificate,  had  assumed  tk 
power  of  arbitrating  between  the  kings  of  France  and  Enghnd  1 
by  sending  two  cardinals,  who  were  authorised  to  treat  wi4  I 
them,  and  to  release  them  from  any  oaths  or  engagements.*  | 
But  the  kings  had  not  been  wilUng  to  admit  such  a  claim- 
more  especially  Philip,  who,  before  the  papal  letters  were 
read,  required  the  legates  to  acknowledge  the  king's  exclnsi« 
sovereignty  over  France;^  and  the  legates  were  unable  to  effie«< 
anything.  The  pope  now  again  urged  his  mediation  on  tbe 
kings  through  the  generals  of  the  two  great  mendicant  orders;* 
but  although  Edward,  hard  pressed  in  the  Flemish  war,  wd- 
comed,  and  even  solicited,  his  interference,  Philip  would  cffllt 
admit  it  on  condition  that  the  arbiter  should  not  act  as  pope^ 
but  as  a  private  person.  Boniface  accepted  this  condition,  ani 
on  the  30th  of  June,  1298,  he  issued  his  award — "as  a  private 
person,  and  Master  Benedict  Gaetani."  But  notwithstanding 
this  profession,  the  document  was  in  the  form  of  a  buU,*  mm!  i^ 
ordered  that  the  territories  which  were  to  be  given  up  on  eitte 
side  should  be  committed  to  the  keeping  of  the  ix)pe's  ofBoeis 
Philip  was  very  indignant^  both  because  the  substance  of  the 

■  Dupuy.  26.  ix.  j ;  Salimb.  351-2. 

*  G.  Villaiii,  viii.  62.  •  Sismondi,  ix.  28. 

y  Wadding,  v.  98  100;  365-371.    Seo        •  Trivet,  353;  Milm.  t.  86 
W.  Nang.  520 ;  Rayn.  1278. ;  1281.  19 ;        »»  Dupuy.  28.  c  XriVet,  369. 

Aunal.  8.Rudb.  Saliab.  a.d.  1282  (Pertz,        •«  Rj-mer.  i.  894 ;   Bayn.  1298  2.& 
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judgment  was  in  his  opinion  too  favourable  to  Edward,  and 
because  Boniface  had  foisted  into  it  that  oflScial  character  which 
had  been  expressly  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  arbitration.® 
When  the  bull  was  read  by  a  bishop  before  the  king  and  his 
council,  Count  Robert  of  Artois,  Philip's  brother,  snatched  it 
from  the  reader's  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  fire,  swearing  that 
he  would  not  allow  the  pope  to  treat  the  king  and  the  kingdom 
so  ill ;  and  such  was  the  general  feeling  of  the  French  nobles/ 

Philip  saw  that  a  severe  contest  with  Boniface  was  at  hand, 
and  began  to  make  preparations  for  it.  He  entered  into  close 
relations  with  the  banished  Colonnas,^  and  entertained  in  his 
court  two  members  of  the  family — Stephen,  a  nephew  of  the 
elder  cardinal,  and  James,  who  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Sciarra — a  man  who  carried  to  an  extreme  the  rude  lawlessness 
for  which  the  race  was  noted,  and  whom  it  is  said  that  Philip 
had  redeemed  from  captivity  among  pirates.**  The  king  also 
concluded  a  formal  alliance  with  Albert  of  Austria,  whom  the 
pope  had  steadily  refused  to  acknowledge  as  king  of  the  Bomans. 
This  alliance  was  "  against  every  man  " — a  phrase  which  clearly 
included  the  pope,  if  it  was  not  even  intended  expressly  to  point 
at  him ;  and  the  announcement  of  it  which  Philip  sent 
to  Boniface — ^stating  that  the  treaty  set  him  at  liberty 
for  a  crusade  (which  Boniface  well  knew  that  he  did  not  seri- 
ously intend  to  undertake) — was  rather  alarming  than  assuring.' 

But  at  this  time  Boniface  was  engaged  in  a  celebration  which 
in  great  measure  diverted  his  thoughts  from  other  affairs,  and 
whic^h  displayed  the  papacy  in  its  greatest  splendour.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1299,  expectations  began  to  be  vaguely 
current  at  Eome  that  the  last  year  of  the  century  would  be 
distinguished  by  extraordinary  spiritual  privileges;  and  on 
Christmas-day  St.  Peter's  was  filled  by  crowds,  all  eagerly 
expecting  something,  although  not  knowing  what**     How  these 

•  See    his   letter    of   Nov.   1,   1302.  of  the  younger  cardinaL      See   Litta, 

Planck,  who  is  strangely  favourable  to  *  Famiglie  Illustri.' 

Boniface,  says  that  he  gave  his  judg-  '  Milinan,  v.  76.    Some  say  that  Wil- 

ment  tlie  form  of  a  buU,  because  he  was  liam  de  Nogaret,  on  carrying  this  an- 

sure  tliat  it  would  satisfy  aU  parties  !  (v.  nouncement,  had  high  words  with  the 

65-6).    On  the  misstatements  of  some  pope.     But  the  story  is  said  to  be  un- 

French  writers  as  to  the  substance  of  supported  by  any  old  authority.  Schnickh, 

tlie  judgment,  which,  in  Mr.  Hallam's  xxvi.  550;  Planck,  v.  74. 

opinion,  "  is  very  equitable,"  see  Hallam,  ^  Card.  S.  (Jeo.,  c.  1.    [An  account  of 

M.  A.,  ii.  2S.  the  Jubilee  by  James,  cardinal  of  St. 

'  G.  Villani,  viii.  62.  George  in  the  Velabro,  and  nephew  of 

r  See  Ozanam,  Pontes  Francisc.  192.  Bonifece]  in  Bibl.  Patr.  xxv. ;  G.  Vil- 

^  He  appears  to  have  been  a  brother  lani,  viii.  36. 
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expectations  were  suggested,  does  not  appear;  for  the  aasertioii 
on  which  they  rested,  that  every  previous  centenary  year  had 
been  distinguished  in  like  manner,  was  utterly  groimdleaB." 
But  the  craving  for  indulgences,  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
crusades,  was  as  strong  as  ever,  although  the  crusades  were  at 
an  end ;  and  it  turned  not  unnaturally  towards  Borne  for  thit 
satisfaction  wliich  was  no  longer  to  be  sought  in  the  Holy  Land. 
At  length,  it  is  said,  the  report  of  the  general  agitation  reached 
the  ears  of  the  pope,  who  thereupon  caused  an  inquiry  to  be 
made ;  and,  although  the  written  documents  did  not  give  muk 
testimony  as  was  desired,  the  defect  was  readily  accounted  for 
by  ascribing  it  to  the  supposed  loss  of  records,  and  to  the  troabks 
of  former  times."  Boniface,  easily  satisfied  on  this  point,  took 
up  the  matter  with  an  energetic  zeal  which  has  led  some  writen 
to  suppose  that  the  first  suggestion  of  the  jubilee  was  hisoim; 
and  after  a  time  living  evidence  was  produced  in  favour  of  the 
general  belief.  One  very  aged  man  declared  that,  as  a  boy  of 
seven,  he  had  attended  the  jubilee  a  hundred  years  before,  and 
gave  testimony  as  to  the  indulgences  then  bestowed.®  Anodier 
old  impostor,  a  Savoyard  of  respectable  station,  appeared  at 
Rome,  carried  by  his  sons,  and  told  a  similar  story  ;  ^  and  it  was 
said  that  other  survivors  of  the  last  jubilee  were  still  to  be  found 
in  France.** 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  a  bull  was  issued,  promising  indul- 
gences of  extraordinary  fullness  ^  to  all  who  within  the  current 
year  should  with  duo  penitence  and  devotion  visit  the  tombs  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul—  llomans  for  thirty  successive  days,  and 
strangers  for  fifteen — and  directing  that  the  jubilee  should  in 
future  be  celebrated  every  hundredth  year."  But  from  the  benefits 
of  this  indulgence  the  enemies  of  the  church  were  to  bo  excluded 
— and  among  these  were  expressly  named  Frederick  of  Sidljr 
the  Colonnas,  and  those  who  should  receive  them — a  descriptioD 
which  included  Philip  of  France.  From  every  part  of  Latin 
Christendom  crowds  of  persons  of  all  ranks'  began  to  poor 
towards  Ifome.  The  chronicler  John  Villani,  who  was  prwent, 
says  that  there  were  always  200,000  strangers  in  the  city;' 

"^  Soe  Schrockb,  zxviii.   169.     Per-  imo  pleDissimam,  Qnmium  snoniiii  c» 

haps  there  may  have  been  some  remem-  codimus  veiiiam  peccatonim." 

brance  of  the   ancient  secular  games,  ■  Bibl.  Patr.  xxv.  943 ;  Caid.6.Gca. 

Mibn.  Y.  62.  3.    Cf.  BaUlet,  332. 

■  Card.  S.  Geo.,  1.  *  It  was,  however,  remarked  that  * 

"  Card.  S.  Geo.,  2.  only  king  who  attended  was  tbe  tttd* 

'  lb.  7.                          «»  lb.  c.  2.  Charles  Martel,  of  Hungary.    Gwfm*- 

'  ••  Non  solum  plenam  et  largiorem,  v.  555.                                «  viu.  86. 
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another  chronicler  tells  us  that  it  seemed  as  if  an  army  were 
marching  each  way  at  all  hours  along  a  certain  street ;  ^  and  a 
more  illustrious  eye-witness,  Dante,  draws  a  simile  from  the 
multitudes  who  passed  to  and  from  St.  Peter  s  along  the  bridge 
of  St.  Angelo,  which  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  was.  divided 
by  a  pjtrtition.^  The  Ghibelline  poet  was  not  conciliated  either 
towards  the  papacy  or  towards  the  pope  by  the  scenes  which  he 
witnessed  at  the  jubilee.' 

The  measures  taken  for  the  sustenance  of  the  vast  multitude 
were  so  successful  that  Boniface's  eulogists  find  in  them  a 
parallel  to  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  in  the 
Gospel.*  llents  were  indeed  high,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  number  of  horses  which  were  brought  together,  the 
price  of  fodder  was  increased ;  ^  but  by  taking  timely  advantage  of 
an  unusually  copious  harvest,  the  pope  was  able  to  provide  such 
stores  of  food  that  the  pilgrims  found  it  both  plentiful  and 
cheap.*'  At  Christmas,  when  the  year  of  jubilee  naturally  ended, 
the  time  of  indulgence  was  extended  by  a  papal  letter  to  the 
following  Easter,  and  a  share  of  its  privileges  was  declared  to 
be  bestowed  on  such  pilgrims  as  died  on  their  journey.*  The 
wealth  which  flowed  into  the  papal  coffers  from  the  jubilee  was 
enormous.  Ofierings  were  heaped  up  on  the  altars  of  the  two 
great  churches  which  contained  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles.  A 
chronicler  tells  us  that  at  St.  Paul's  he  saw  two  of  the  clergy 
with  rakes  in  their  hands,  employed  day  and  night  in  "raking 
together  infinite  money;"  and,'  altliough  Boniface  bestowed  a 
portion  of  the  receipts  in  adding  to  the  property  of  the  basilicas, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  much  remained  in  his 
own  hands.* 

*  Annal.  Farm,  in  Pertz,  xviii.  724.  •  Card.  S.  Geo.  5. 

7  Inferno,  xviii.  28-33.    See  Benven.  ^  lb.  6. 

ImoL  1070.  «  lb.  5  :  Annal.  Parm.  724 ;  Ventura. 

■  Yet  Dom  Tosti  supposes  that  the  Chron.  Astens.  IG  (Mon.  Hist.  Patria), 

judicial  grandeur  of  Boniface's  position  iii.  735) ;  G.  Villani,  L  c. 

fave  Dante  the  idea  of  his  poem  (ii.  75).  ••  Bibl.  Patr.  xxv.  944. 

ohn  Villani  tells  us  that  the  sight  of  •  Ventura,   16.     Ptolemy  of   Lucca 

Rome,  and  the  perusal  of  its  ancient  liis-  reckons  the  offerings  at  1000  Perugian 

tory,  set  him  on  writing  the  history  of  pounds  a  day.    (Murat  xi.  1220.)    Toeti 

Florence,  which  lie  began  on  returning  is  very  desirous  to  reduce  Boniface's 

from  the  Jubilee  (viii.  36).    Tosti  sup-  pins.    The    money    (ho   says)  looked 

poses  Giotto  to  have  been  drawn  to  infinite,  because  it  was  in  small  coin ; 

Bome  by  Boniface's  patronage,  and  pro-  and  the  pope  spent  it  partly  in  purcbas- 

bably  in  the  year  of  the  Jubilee  (ii.  71).  ing  lands  for  the  two  great  churcnes,  and 

But  this  is  doubted,  although  be  painted  pe^ly  in  cheapening  provisions  (ii  Ap- 

the  pope  proclaiming  the  Jubilee.    See  pend.  E.).    See,  however,  Drumann,  li. 

the  engraving  in  Oiacon.  ii.  304,  from  253;  Qregorovius,v.551-2.  It  would  seem 

the  painting  in  tiie  church  of  St.  John  that  the  cheapness  of  provisions  was  reaUy 

LAteran.  due  nither  to  the  pope's  foresight  than  to 
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It  is  said  that  Boniface,  after  haying  appeared  in  pontifical 
robes  at  the  opening  of  the  jubilee,  showed  himself  next  day  in 
the  attire  of  an  emperor,  with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  quoting  the 
text  "Behold  here  are  two  swords;"  and  that  when  ambaBSodors 
from  Albert  appeared  for  the   purpose  of  entreating  that  he 
would   relent   towards   their  master,  and  bestow    on   him  the 
imperial  crown,  he  received  them  sitting  on  his  throne  with  a 
sword  at  his  side,  and  the  "  crown  of  Gonstautine  "  on  his  head, 
and,  laying  his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  the  sword,  answered  that  he 
himself  was  Caesar  and  emperor,  as  well  as   successor  of  St 
Peter/    The   pope   was   now   at   the  height  of  his  greatness. 
Although  some  of  his  pretensions  had  not  passed  without  ques- 
tion, he  had  never  yet  been  foiled  in  any  considerable  matter; 
and,  while  the  enthusiasm  of  the  jubilee  filled  his  treasury,  the 
veneration  of  the  congregated   multitudes  waited  on  him  as 
uniting  the  highest  spiritual  and  temporal  dominion. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  relate  here  in  detail  the  oouisc 

of  aflfairs  in  Scotland  after  the  death  of  Alexander  UL ;— how 

Edward,  acting:  as  arbiter  between  the  rival  daimants 

A  D  1292 

'of  the  crown,  had  set  up  the  weak  John  Balliol,  who, 
at  his  coronation,  did  homage  to  the  king  of  England  as  his 
suzerain  ;*  how  Balliol,  on  displaying  some  feeling  of  the  inde- 
pendent rights  of  his  kingdom,  was  ignominiously  com- 
pelled by  his  patron  to  resign,*"  and,  while  Edward  pro- 

his  munificence.    A  rhyming  chronicler,  »  There  is,  of  coxirse,  much  di^ynte  m 

in  Bouquet,  xxii.  89,  has  such  verses  as  to  the  English  claim  of  suzerainty  (wer 

these —  Scotland.    In  so  far  as  it  twU^  en  the 

••  Tel  iaia  en  bile  guise  homage  done  by  William    tlie  Lkffl  to 

gul  8'en  revUit  en  sa  chrmlsp.  Henry   II.    (860    p.    149^     it     had  be* 

Chevaiicr«,  bnrons.  cUrs,  proiivoirc»,  annulled  by  a  charter  of  Richard  L  » 

Boniface  par  sa  pardon.  homage  Which  had  been  anciently  ptf- 

•            •            •            •  formed  by  the  Scottish  kings  (E.  W. 

Dont  le  pape  en  fut  plus  riclu-."  kc.  Robertson,  ii.  405)  ;  and  it  seems  p^ttf 

'  F.  Pipin.  iii  47  (Mumt.  ix.) ;  Ferret,  olear  that  this  was  for  their  territorieiii 

Vicent.  ib.  995.    Perhaps  there  is  exag-  England  and  m  Normandy  onfy.altlHiQ^ 

fferation  in  this  story  (which  Drumann  Edward  had  endeaToured  to  draw  Ala- 

disbeUeves.  ii.  254)  but  it  can  hardly  be  ander    III.    into    an    aeknowledgmot 

without  some  foundation.    See  Cave,  ii.  wliich  might  be  more  largely  uudentooi 

aS8;  Giesel.  II.  ii.  194;  Milm.  vi.  77;  See  Trivet,  299.  and  the  editor's  note; 

Martin,  iv.  423;  Patrol,   clxxxv.    1900-  Rislianger,    i.    135;    Hemingb.  il  S8; 

1902.   Dante  has  been  supposed  to  refer  Flor.  Vigom.  oontin,  ii.  245,  scqq.  SOS; 

to  the  scene  in  Purg.  xvi.  lOG,  seqq. :—  lingard.  ii.  398-400  (who  is  straigfortk 

-  Soleva  Roma,  che  II  buon  mondo  feo.  £"«|^^',  ""^'"^l^'Jl^^^*   ^'  *^'^'  ^^• 

Due  Sc.li  avor,  che  1'  una  c  V  altra  stmda  Mackmtosh,  1.  257-8  ;   Panli,  iT.  534,61 
Facdn  vedcrr,  o  del  mondo  e  di  Deo.  ^  Aniial.    Duiistapl.    204  •    Tvtkr.  ^ 

1/  un  r  altix^  ha  8^)onto ;  ed  k  glunto  la  spada         ] 04  ;  Lingaiti.  ii.  449-450.     *The  UoO- 
Col  pasturalo ;  c  r  uno  e  r  altro  inslemc  .'    i         :  i      x         ^^i\,.  ,.    ,    ^^ 

Per  viva  forza  mat  convion  che  vada ;  COSt  chronicler  traces  Balliol  8  lo«  b(4k 

Pcroccbd,  gtunti,  I'uu  I'aitronon  icme."  of  the  kingdom  and  of    hia    huids  9 
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ceeded  to  treat  Scotland  as  a  fief  which  had  become  vacant,  and 
80  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  over-lord,  a  national  resistance  was 
organised  under  William  Wallace,  a  private  gentle- 
man, who,  although  the  great  nobles  of  the  country  in  '  * 
general  stood  aloof  from  him,  for  a  time  heroically  made  head 
against  the  English,  and  even  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
land.*  But  the  overthrow  of  the  Scots  at  the  battle  of  juiy  22, 
Falkirk''  had  compelled  Wallace  to  seek  a  refuge  in  ^^^^' 
France,  and  Edward  required  the  Scots  to  do  homage  to  him  as 
suzerain.  On  this,  the  Scottish  regency,  acting  in  Balliol's  name, 
appealed  to  Boniface,  claiming  the  pope  as  the  immediate  suze- 
rain of  the  kingdom — a  connexion  of  which  traces  had  not  been 
wanting  in  earlier  times,  and  which  may  indeed  have  naturally 
arisen  out  of  a  wish  to  provide  against  the  encroachments  of 
a  powerful  neighbour,  by  admitting  a  subjection  which  other 
nations  also  acknowledged,  and  in  which  there  was  not  neces- 
sarily anything  degrading."  To  such  an  appeal  Boniface  was 
not  likely  to  turn  a  deaf  ear ;  and,  having  been  in  England  with 
cardinal  Ottobuoni  in  his  legation,  thirty  years  before,  he  was 
able  to.  discuss  the  matter  with  some  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances. He  wrote  to  Edward  that  Scotland,  as  an  jane27, 
ancient  catliolic  country,  had  always  been  immediately  ^299. 
subject  to  the  holy  see ;  that  her  kings  had  owned  no  feudal 
subjection  to  the  English  crown  except  for  such  lands  as  they 
held  within  the  English  border ;  that  the  independence  of  Scot- 
land appeared  from  tlie  fact  that  a  legate  commissioned  to 
England  could  not  without  a  fresh  commission  enter  the  more 
northern  kingdom.  The  king  was  desired  to  release  the  Scotch 
bishops  and  ecclesiastics  whom  he  held  in  prison,  and,  if  he  still 
supposed  himself  to  have  any  title  to  Scotland,  he  was  required 
to  send  representatives,  with  evidence  in  behalf  of  his  claim, 

England  to  his  descent  from  Hugh  de  gcanco  of  the  English  for  what  he  had 

Morville,  one  of  Becket*s  murderers —  done  in  opposition  to  them  to  hetake 

that,  as  Hugh  wounded  the  martyr  in  himself  to  the  life  of  an  outlaw.    Much 

the  head  [which  he  did  not],  "  sic  dein-  is  also  said  by  English  chroniclers  (e,g, 

oeps  nullus  de  ejus  progenie  exstitit  a  Matth.    Westm.   451)   of  the  cruelties 

quo  non  fuerit  translata  aut  capitis  dis-  which  Wallace  committed,  and  for  which 

cretio  aut  terrarum  possessio,"  179.  even  the  oppressions  of  his  country  are 

»  Riflhang.  i.  152,  158,  165, 171,  180,  but  an  imperfect  excuse.     But.  although 

seqq.;  Tytler.iL  109,  scqq.  The  author  of  in  our  own  time  some  English  writers 

the  *  Annales  Angliae  et  Scotiie '  (ib.  383)  have  vehementiy  assailed  the  memory  of 

describes  Wallace  as  a  man  of  ignoble  the  national  Scottish  hero,  it  has  less  to 

birth,  "  qui  arcu  et  pharetra  victum  quiB-  fear  from  them  than  from  his  indiscreet 

rebat."    The  Lanercost  chronicler  styles  eulogists. 

hisn  "  virum  sanguineum,  qui  prius  fuerat        •»  Kishang.  i.  187 ;  Tytler,  i.  143-6. 
in  Scotia  princeps  lati-onum  "  (p.  100).  In        "»  See  lingard,  iL  560;  Milm.  v.  58. 
truth,  he  was  driven  by  fear  of  the  ven- 
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witbin  six  months  to  the  papal  courts  to  which  Boniface  prof 
to  reserve  all  such  questions.^ 

This  document  was  entrusted  to  the  archbishop  of  Cantert 
who,  not  without  some  serious  peril,  conveyed  it  to  Ed' 
whom  he  found  besieging  Caerlaverock  Casde.^  On  hei 
the  contents  of  the  bull,  with  some  words  of  the  archh 
about  Jerusalem  and  Sion  protecting  their  people,*  Edwa 
said  to  have  burst  out,  "  By  God's  blood,  for  Sion's  sake  i 
not  hold  my  peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake  I  will  not  le 
long  as  breath  is  in  my  nostrils,  from  defending  with  al! 
might  what  all  the  world  knows  to  be  my  right  I  **'  He  def( 
his  formal  answer ;  •  but  he  practically  showed  his  regard  fo 
papal  mandate  by  proceeding  to  require  the  homage  of  a 
bishop  of  Glasgow,  and  he  took  measures  for  putting  his 
tensions  into  the  most  imposing  shape.  Letters  were  addr 
to  abbots  and  deans,  desiring  them  to  search  the  archivt 
their  churches  for  evidence  on  the  subject,  and  to  send 
a  parliament  which  was  to  be  held  at  Lincoln ;  and  with  i 
object  each  of  the  universities  was  desired  to  send  some ' 
learned  men  to  the  same  parliament.*  The  parliament 
accordingly;  five  representatives  from  each  of  the  univei 
asserted  the  legality  of  his  claims  over  Scotland,  and  a  hui 
Jan.  20,  ft^^l  four  uoblcs,  headed  by  Bigod  earl  of  NorfoU 
I'M)!,  Bolum  earl  of  Hereford  (usually  opponents  o 
crown),  subscribed  a  document  in  which  it  was  declared 
the  pope's  claim  was  a  novelty  ;  that  England  had  alwavE 
the  superiority  over  Scotland,  >rithout  being  responsible  t 
one ;  that,  even  if  the  king  were  disposed  to  argue  the  qu 
before  the  pope,  they  would  not  allow  him  to  stoop  so  low 

•  Rymer,  i.   007 ;    Rayn.   1299.   14  ;  the  neglect  of  all  other  biuuiott, 

Riflhaug.  198;  HemlDgb.  ij.  189,  seqq.;  from  "the  haughty    tone,  and 

Wilkin8»    iL    257-9;  Tytler,    i.    367-9;  menace,  of  the  papal  letteca "  (Iff 

Paiili,  iy.  148.    There  are  many  docu-  Mub.)  **  that  there  aeeins  to  ha^ 

ments  of  this  time  in  Rymcr,  and  some  tiome  timid  reluctance  or  delay 

in  Theiner  B  *  Monumenta/  170,  aeqq.  part  of  the  primate  "  (▼,  61).    Y 

^  M.  WcBtin.  435.  the  Btatemont  in  Waltdngbam  ( 

p  See  his  report  to  the  popo  in  Matth.  ed.  Riley)  that  a  Lombard  was  i 

We8tm.437.  The  bull  andthe  letter  to  the  the  pope  to  the  archbishop,  and 

archbiahop  which  accompanied  it,  are  panicd  him  into  BcoUand*  it  wooj 

dated  in  the  end  of  June,  1299 ;  yet  the  as  if  the  delay  had  been  mainly 

delivery  to  the  king  was  not  until  August  able  on  some  one  other  than  Wine 
26,1300.  This  delay  is  styled  by  Dr.  Lin-        ^  For    « oonfoderet,-     i«ad    • 

gard  ••unaccountable'*  (ii.  562);  Toeti  wreL" 

supposes  the  archbishop  to  have  been  in        '  Walsingh.  i.  82,  ed.  Biley 

fault    (ii.     2G);    and    Dean    Milman,  ad  Win.), 
although  he  reminds  us  that  the  jubilee        •  M.  Westm.  439. 
may  haye  engrossed  the  papal  court,  to        *  Rymer,  L  923-4. 
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they  beg  the  pope  to  leave  him  undisturbed  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  rights."  Edward  himself  wrote  to  beg  that  Boniface  would 
not  be  misled  by  false  information ;  and  (in  order,  as  he  pro- 
fessed, to  explain  the  trutli  of  the  case,  not  as  acknowledging 
the  pope's  jurisdiction)  he  entered  into  a  statement 
of  his  claims,  in  which  the  suzerainty  of  England  was  ^^ 
deduced  from  the  fabulous  history  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.* 
Boniface  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  his  quarrel  with  France  to 
reply  to  these  representations.  But  he  put  the  English  case 
into  the  hands  of  the  Scotch  ambassador,  Baldred  Bisset,  and  in 
due  time  the  claim  derived  from  Brute  the  Trojan  and  other  such 
legendary  worthies  was  confronted  by  one  which  rested  on  the 
equally  authentic  history  of  the  Princess  Scota,  daughter  of  King 
Pharaoh  of  Egypt,  while  the  papal  suzerainty  was  deduced  from 
Constantino's  Donation,  which  bestowed  all  islands  on  Pope 
Sylvester  and  his  successors.^ 

The  differences  with  Philip  had  become  more  complicated 
and  more  serious.  In  1299  the  pope  had  suspended  two  bishops 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  Philip  had  attempted  to  exercise 
the  regale  by  seizing  the  incomes  of  their  sees  as  in  a  case  of 
vacancy.  But  the  pope  objected  on  the  ground  that  suspension 
did  not  vacate  a  see,  and,  with  a  view  to  this  and  other  affairs, 
he  sent  as  legate  into  France  Bernard  de  Saisset,  bishop 
of  Pamiers.  The  see  of  Pamiers — a  city  which  was  '  '  .  * 
formerly  subject  to  the  counts  of  Foix,  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  Albigensian  war,  had  passed  first  to  the  elder  Simon  de 
Montfort,  and  afterwards  to  the  crown — had  been  created  by 
Boniface  in  1296,  without  asking  the  king's  consent;'  and  it  had 
been  bestowed  on  Bernard,  who  was  abbot  of  a  monastery,  and  in 
that  character  lord  of  the  city — an  ari-ogant,  violent,  and  tur- 
bulent man.*  The  choice  of  such  an  envoy  seems  to  indicate  an 
intention  to  irritate  the  king ;  and  when  the  legate  remonstrated 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  whom  Philip  had 
treacherously  imprisoned,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,^  the  king 

»  Rymcr,  i.  924;  Rishang.  i.  200  8;  Trivet.  381;  Pauli,  iv.  150.    See  Hume; 

Hemingb.  ii.   209,  seqq. ;   Trivet,  392,  ii.  221-2. 

seqq. ;  Pauli,  iv.  150-1 ;  Milm.  v.  69-70.  r  Lingard,  iu  565-6  (firom  Fordun). 

Bee  also  the  letter  of  the  commons  in  Rls-  '  Rayn.  1295.  53.    See  Toeti,  i.  170-2. 

hanger,  208,  seqq.    Lingard  (quotes  the  •  Bonif.  in  Dupuy,  625 ;   Schrockh, 

letter  of  the  barons  as  showing  **how  xxvi.  550-1. 

accurately  our  ancestors  could  distiii-  *»  The  count  had  been  enticed  by  a 

guish  between   the  spiritual  and  tern-  promise  made    to  him  by    Charles  of 

poral  authority  of  the  pontiff,"  ii.  563.  Valois,  which  the  king  disavowed.    Sia- 

*  Rymer,  i.  932-3 ;  Hemingb.  ii.  196 ;  mondi,  ix.  52-3,  73 ;  Planck,  v.  88. 
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reminded  him  that  he  was  his  subject    The  legate  replied  tUtj 
altluMi^h  Pamiers  wiis  in  France,  he  acknowledged  nokxd  trtj 
the  |K){)c ;  whereuinm  the  king  in  anger  dismissed  him,  udm 
hiru  buck  to  Uome.  Boniface,  however,  took  no  other  notice  of  Ui 
oflVnce  tha]i  by  sending  him  home  to  his  diocese.*^ 

riulip,  {)rovoked  by  this,  caused  information  to  be  ooDeefai 
against  l>ernard — some  of  it,  it  is  said,  by  torturing  his  senflli 
— and  the  bishop  was  brought  to  trial  before  a  parliameDti 
Sonlis,  where  Pctor  Flotte,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  kin^slv' 
Or.  'J4  counsellors,^  brought  forward  a  monstrous  set  of  ehiip 
i:ioi.  a<?ai]ist  him — that  he  had  spoken  in  gross  di^nip 
niont  of  tlic  king,  both  as  to  his  descent  and  as  to  his  penotfl 
character  ;  that  lie  had  abused  the  French  nation  as  i 
with  the  men  of  the  South ;  that  he  had  entered  into  1 
ous  corre8{X)ndencc  with  the  king  of  England ;  that  li6  M 
denied  that  Pamiers  was  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  bid  rf^ 
tempted  to  stir  up  the  count  of  Foix  and  others  to  leToh;  tt 
he  had  de(*lared,  on  the  authority  of  a  pretended  prophfiC}^' 
St.  Louis,  that  the  kingdom  of  France  was  to  come  toinfli 
under  the  reigning  sovereign.*  Of  these  charges  somfl 
utterly  incredible,  and  their  character  throws  suspicion  ovd^ 
rest.'  But  the  bishop,  notwithstanding  his  denials,  was  oot- 
demnod,  and  the  king  made  him  over  to  his  metropolitan,  tbe 
archbishop  of  Narbonne,  for  degradation.  The  archfa]8ihop^h0«^ 
ever,  who  was  under  s{>ecial  obligations  to  the  pope  for  having 
sup})ortcd  him  against  Philip  on  a  former  occasion,'  insistel 
that  tlio  bishop  should  not  be  treated  as  a  prisonoF,  although  he 
ordered  Iiim  to  bo  watched ;  and  the  pope  required  that  be 
should  be  sent  to  Home  for  judgment.^  The  chanceUor,  Peter 
Flotto,  was  sent  to  urge  the  king^s  suit  against  the  bishop^  and 
with  him  was  William  de  Nogaret^  a  lawyer  of  acute  mind  and 
daring  spirit,  who  is  said  to  have  been  animated  by  the  remem- 
brance that  his  grandfather  had  been  burnt  at  Toulouse  as  a 
heretic*  Tliese  envoys  were  instructed  to  charge  the  bishop, 
among  other  things,  with  having  spoken  violently,  not  cmly 
against  the  king,  but  against  the  pope  himself.^ 

<  Gir.  do  Fracheto,  contiu.  in  Bonq.  hitihap  of  Pamien^"    aayi   U.  Giiiiot» 

xxi.  19.  **  is  a  pattern  of  iniquity  and  ▼ioleiio^'* 

^  A  Ghent  annalist  describes  him  iia  iii.  281.    Gf.  ToBti,  U.  127;  Mibi.  t. 

"  vir  aMtutns,  ei  ]x>teni»  in  consilio  rogiH/*  80.                           v  Miliiian,  ib. 

A.D.  1802  (Pertz.  xvi.\  h  Hart  Thea.  i  1325-8.  1836;  Bi^n. 

•  Ihipuy.  cr>3-6 ;  Cf.  627,  651 ;  Murat  1301.  28 ;  Dupuy.  657-662. 

Th(«.  i.  i:i30.  i  Schrockh,zxvi.652.  8eebelov.^Ml. 

f  **l*ho     prosecution     aguinst     tho  ^  Diipny,  632-3;  Milm.  t.  81. 
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^The  mission  served  only  to  bring  out  more  distinctly  the 
M,  <<3Concilable  difference  between  the  parties.  At  the  last  in- 
»^r"view,  it  is  said  that  Boniface  angrily  declared  that  he  jx)s- 
fe4^i^ed  the  temporal  power  as  well  as  the  spiritual ;  to  which 
^^t^r  Flotte  replied,  **  Your  power  is  only  in  words ;  but  ours  is 

^ITiie  pope,  greatly  incensed,  issued  four  documents  which  bear 
fc*-^  ^    on  the  same  day.     In  one  of  these,  he  desired      Dec.  5, 
t^-ilip  to  release  the  bishop  of  Pamiers,  to  allow  him      ^^^^• 

^S<D  freely  to  Rome,  and  to  give  up  his  confiscated  property." 
y     «^nother,  he  summoned  the  prelates  and  other  representatives 
*'ii.e  French  clergy  to  a  council  which  was  to  be  held  at  Rome 
^te  following  November,  with  a  view  to  the  redress  of  the 
^'^xxcli  church's  grievances** — a  daring  and  unprecedented  as- 
^'^"^'ption  of  power  over  a  prince's  ecclesiastical  subjects.     A 
^^'*^cl  document,  known   by  the  title  of  Salvator  mundiy  sus- 
*^^^ded  all  privileges  which  httd  been  granted  to  Philip  qt  to  his 
^'^^^decessors.P     But  the  most  noted  of  the  four  was  a  long  letter 
^^^ressed  to  Philip,  and  beginning  with  the  words  "  Ausculta 
*Vix.»»  q     Ijj  tijjg^  affecting  a  tone  of  parental  solicitude,  Boniface 
^^lemnly  reminds  the  king  of  his  Christian  profession,     be  lays 
^^wn  that  God  had  set  the   pope  over  kings  and  kingdoms, 
*  to  pluck  down,  destroy,  scatter,  rebuild,  and  plant."     He  re- 
proves Philip  for  the  faults  of  his  government — that  he  had 
oppressed  his  people,  falsified  the  coinage,  invaded  the  patronage 
T)f  ecclesisistical  dignities,  seized  the  income  of  vacant  sees,  pre- 
sented intercourse  with  the  Roman  court,  interfered  with  the 
immunities  of  the  clergy,  both  as  to  taxation  and  as  to  jurisdic- 
^on  ;  and  that,  although  already  often  admonished  as  to  these 
:faults,  he  had  not  corrected  them.     The  pope  contrasts  Philip's 
apathy  as  to  the  cause  of  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  zeal  of  his 
crusading  ancestors ;  he  warns  him  against  the  deceits  of  evil 
counsellors,  who  "  like  false  prophets  "  lead  him  astray ;  and  he 
invites  him  to  appear  in  person  or  by  proxy  before  the  coimcil 
-which  was  about  to  assemble  at  Rome. 

Philip,  instead  of  allowing  this  manifesto  to  provoke  him  to 
»ny  rash  action,  proceeded  to  meet  it  with  calculating  coolness.' 

■»  Biahanger,    i.    1D7  ;  M.   Westmon.  given  b^  Rayn.  1301.  33. 

<434.     Dmmann  disbelieyes  the  story  of  <>  This  U  given  by  Raynaldoi  partly 

XYiiB  mittion  'ii.  13-4);  but  see  Milman,  under  the  year  1301.  31;  partly  under 

^.  80.                     "  Rayn.  1301.  28.  1311.  23-8.  but  more  fully  by  Dupuy,  48, 

•  lb.  29;  Dupuy,  53-4.  seqc^. 

F  Dupuy,  42.    The  substance  only  is  *"  rlanck,  v.  102. 
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After  deep  oonsideration  with  his  ootuiaellon»  he  mboW 
drop  the  affair  of  the  bishop  of  Pamiers,  lest  other  bidupi^ 
his  kiiif:;:dom  sliould  be  alienated  from  him,  and  to  oonoeiU 
all  his  energies  on  a  direct  opposition  to  the  pope.     Bend* 
Saisset  was  allowed  to  accompany  the  envoy  who  hadliniifll     ^^ 
the  pjipal  letters,  on  his  return  to  Eome;   the  bulli««* 
was  road  l)efore  a  crowd  of  nobles  and  knights  aasemUed lib 
royal  court,  when  the  king  declared  that  he  would  notadv 
lodge  his  own  sons  for  his  heirs  if  they  admitted  any  iaMI 
<»ver  the  king<lom  of  France,  save  that  of  God  alone:' di 
goiK^ral  feeling  of  indignation  ^t^as  aroused.^ 

About  the  same  time  another  document  was  circulated,^ 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Short  Letter  or  Lesser  BnlL'  h^ 
st^uice,  this  contained  nothing  but  what  was  in  the  ^iM0iib/ii|  ^' 
but  it  is  a  question  whether  it  really  proceeded  from  the  (4^1  ^^ 
or  wh(»tlier — with  its  peremptory  shortness,  its  neglect  of  fc  ^^ 
usual  gi-oetings,  its  abrupt  and  rude  manner  of  stating  tbetf' 
ttffonsive  Honian  claims,  its  omission  of  those  charges  whiAv 
stated  in  the  Auscidta,  might  have  excited  Philips  alj* 
against  him— it  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  an  abridgiA 
dmwn  iip  by  ssomo  of  the  king's  legal  counsellors  for  the  pop* 
of  rendering  the  iK)pe  odious  to  the  commonalty  of  France.'  W 
with  this  hotter  was  circulated  an  answer,  in  tiie  king's  nsn^* 
equal  brevity,  meeting  the  pope's  assertions  with  direct  eoi^ 
di(*tion  in  u  tone  of  coarse  and  even  vulgar  inaolenoa'  TioBi^ 


•  **  Si  iuWolinri'iit  ub  aliquo  vivcnte,  him  after  he  had  Mt  oai  on  ^^^ 

nisi  MihimiiKMli>  a  1)«M^  regiiuin  Francia)."  Sismondi  (ix.  85^)  and  Dflii  •** 

»  Duimy,  5!».  (T.  88)  hesitate. 

"  ••  Donifaciiu  opisrouiia,  serms  aer-  J  **  PiiiUppua  D.  Q.  Fnaw**? 

voruin   IK'i.   Philijipo  Fmncorum  regi.  Bonllacio  se  gerenti  pro  ioniWF^i 

iVuin  tiiiu',  et  maiitlatn  ojus  obaerya.  Balutem  xnodicam,  aea  nnlltfi' J*^ 

Si'irt>  iv  vuluiiiuM  qiiotl  in  Hpiritoalibiu  maxima  fatuitaa,  in  temponl"*  * 

ct    toiiipurulibiM   nobiri    euhcB,     Bcue-  alicui  mm  aubeaae ;  oeelctliWf  *  B 

flcioruiii  et  prwbiMiJanini  m\  to  oollutio  beiidamm    vacantiom    colW***^ 

iiuHa  rtp<>otnt ;  ct  si  aliqiiorum  vacaiitium  nde  jare  regie  pertinera;  f^^^'^'^if^ 


m 
fe 
tl 

\i 
B 

rusttNlium  halxa^   fruotna  oonira    sac-  nostros  tacm;  coUationet  a  "p  IE  | 

tM'HMinbiii*  ivsiTvctf ;  vi  tii  qiiu  coutalisti,  tenua  fictaa  ei  in  pottemm  M|^^  I } 

Htlliitioiioiii  hiijiisinoili  irritam  deceriii-  fore  validaa  in  pnateiitam  *^P^^^ 

iiiiui,  (>t  quniituiu  do  f.icto  proceaserit,  et  eamm  poauanma  ooBtia  flitf*^ 

rf.wiK*ninus.      Aliiid    aiitcm    ercdenies,  liter  noa  toeri;  aaciu  antem  «yjS 

luun^ticfiri  rppiitniiuid.    Datum  Latorani  fatuoa  et  demenlea  repnlunaa  V>^ 

Noil.  IKv."  &o.    ';rho  uame  date  as  the  Pariaiis"  (Dnpiiy.    44;    GiMd-U-* 

other  dooumfntn.^    Dupuy,  44.  200'.     Thia   Tetter  — '  -i—iA*  • 

»  riniick    v.   im  .  Btirtiii   liv.  429\ 
and  Druiiianii  (ii.  24-5),  thiiik  the  letter 

Hpiirioii.'*.    Oiitlii'iithiT  side,  see  Neand.  ^ut»«iwu  ■»»«■>»  *»v  «:•«>«#»  v— ^r  ^ 

ix.  {).    (;if»e!('r    II..  ii.  100,  200.  203)  tliat  it  waa  idflo  aotoally  aant  |i*' 

siipjxisi'H  it  ti)  havo  been  jfivon  to  the  pope,  appeara  likely  fkom  the  9^ 

niincii\  tor  till' pin|M,<o  ot  Iniiip  useii  in  stiiiico  that  Sie.  Falaye  fcnndtt*" 

extremity, anii  to  havi»biCM  sont  l»Mck by  Vatiirnn  MS.      (SchrScUi,  MOri.  ^ 
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documents,  the  popular  opinion  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
r  bull,  and  as  to  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  between  the 
and  the  king,  was  derived ;  and,  trusting  to  the  impression 
produced,  Phih'p,  a  fortnight  after  tlie  reading  of  the 
ulta  before  his  nobles,  caused  it  to  be  burnt  in  his  own  pre- 
,  and  the  burning  to  be  proclaimed  with  the  sound  of  the 
pet  through  the  streets  of  Paris/ 

ilip  had  now  assured  himself  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
ns  for  dissatisfaction  which  he  might  have  given  his  sub- 
he  could  rely  on  them  in  a  contest  with  the  pope ;  and  on 
0th  of  April,  loU2,  an  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  realm 
in  the  cathedral  of  Paris.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the 
sentatives  of  the  towns — the  **  third  estate  " — had  been 
noned  to  sit  with  the  clergy  and  nobles ;  and  it  has  been 
rked  that,  whereas  in  England  the  representation  of  the 
nons  had  been  instituted  by  the  barons  in  their  contest  with 
Town,  in  France  it  was  the  most  despotic  of  her  mediaeval 
•eigns  that  called  them  in  as  allies  in  a  struggle  for  national 
)endence  against  the  pope.* 

le  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  chancellor,  Peter  Flotte, 
speech  which  was  intended  to  conciliate  all  the  orders  by 
ging  on  the  encroachments  which  each  of  them  had  suf- 
at  the  hands  of  the  papacy.  To  the  clergy  he  pointed  out 
the  pope  bestowed  all  churches  of  France  on  foreigners  who 
not  reside  on  their  preferments;  that  he  deprived  the 
ips  of  their  patronage,  interfered  with  the  exercise  of  their 
8,  preyed  on  them  by  making  it  necessary  that  they  should 
nually  offer  presents,  and  taxed  the  church  enormously  by 
ions  of  all  sorts.  He  asked  the  assembled  representatives 
ranee,  whether  the  kingdom  was  to  stand  immediately 
r  God,  or  to  be  subject  to  the  pope.  The  impetuous  count 
rt  of  Artois  declared  that,  if  the  king  were  disposed  to  sub- 
to  the  pope,  the  nobles  would  not ;  and  Peter  du  Bosc,  a 
aan  lawyer,  brought  a  written  charge  of  heresy  against 
Race,  for  having  attempted  to  deprive  the  king  of  that 
1  he  held  from  God.^  The  clergy  yielded  to  the  general 
ig — perhaps  the  more  readily  because  the  overwhelming 
of  the  lay  orders  furnished  an  excuse  which  might  be 

er  thinks  it  certainly  spurioug,  and  tlie  A uscuUa  that  was  nubUely  burnt,  430. 

}\y  no  ohlcr  than  the  ago  of  the  ■  Martin,  iy.  429.    Hee  Hallani.i.  169; 

nation  1  341.  Guizot,  iii.  274. 

npuy,  59 ;  Milm.  v.  86.     PcrhBp«,  *»  Dupny,  46 ;  Neand.  ix.  10. 


fartin.  it  was  the  short  buU,  and  not 
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pleaded  to  the  pope ;""  but  they  asked  leave  to  attend  tkji 
posed  council  at  Borne,  and  met  with  a  refusal.  Each  of  I 
urdors  drew  up  a  letter — that  of  the  clergy  addressed  to  I 
pofK) ;  the  others,  to  the  cardinals.  The  clergy,  while  thejf 
proach  the  ]X)i>e  with  u  tone  of  deep  respect,  are  careiiiltoiDto 
him  of  the  hard  things  which  had  been  spoken  against  Uaif 
the  king  and  the  nobles;  they  speak  plainly  of  the  Buntrlfc 
encroachments  of  Rome  on  France;  and  they  explain thitiii 
had  been  driven  by  the  difficulties  of  their  position  todecta 
themselves  bound  l)y  feudal  duty  to  the  king.*  Thebftnad 
the  third  estate  wrote  in  their  native  languaga  The  bbHi 
dw(^Il  on  the  violent  and  wrongiiil  acts  of  the  existing  ff 
whicli,  they  say,  had  disturbed  the  ancient  friendship  beW 
the  Roman  churt'h  and  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  thsfded* 
tliat  nothiuL'  could  induce  them  to  seek  redress  of  any  grieraii 
which  they  might  have  from  the  po[>e,  or  from  any  otheriri^ 
rity  than  their  king.*  The  letter  of  the  third  estate  ia  nni* 
nately  lost. 

To  the  letters  of  the  lay  orders  the  cardinals  replied  by^ 

ing  the  truth  of  some  charges  which  had  beenbnap 

against  the  i)ope,  and  by  justifying  his  proceefinp* 

to  otlier  points.     "We  wish  you,"  they  told  the  nolilefl."to" 

assured  that  our  loitl,  the  chief  i^ontiff,  never  wrote  to  4eB| 

that  hr  was  temporally  subject  to  him  in  respect  of  hiskingta 

and  ouglit  to  hold  it  from  him Wherefore,  the  pw?* 

tion  whicli  Pinter  Flotte  bus  advanced,  had  a  sandy  and  nk 
foundation,  and,  therefore,  the  superstructure  must  of  neoerfl 
fall/'  ^  The  ix)pe's  answer  to  the  clergy  (  Verba  deUnmtH)  «* 
in  a  more  violent  strain.  The  words  of  a  daughter  who  is  1)^ 
side  hersf'lf,  he  says,  however  monstrous  they  may  be,  M^ 
stain  th(»  purity  of  her  mother,  or  change  the  mother's  low 
into  hatred.  Yet,  while  vehemently  rebuking  the  French  cleigj 
for  th(  ir  weakness  in  yielding  to  secular  foree^  and  aQoviBj 
thems(»lves  io  bo  misled  by  'Mhat  Belial,  Peter  Flotte,  ^ 
seeing  in  body,  and  wholly  blind  in  mind,"  he,  like  the  cardioili 
declares  that  his  former  statement  as  to  the  relations  of  tk 
paiiacy  and  the  French  kingdom  had  been  misunderstood;  tb 
lnj  had  nevtr  claimed  temporal  suzerainty  over  France  as  o« 
some  other  kingdoms.  But,  he  said,  no  one  conld  deny  that  A 
kintr  was  subject  to   him  "in  respect  of  sin;**  the  temp* 

•  >[>rtin.  iv.  VM.  f  lb.  6.Si.    The amww  to  ttoMi 

•'  Dupiiy,  *>7-71.  •  II).  (M).  mond  is  at  p.  71. 
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ver  must  be  under  the  spiritual ;  for  to  hold  otherwise  would 

the  error  of  believing  in  the  existence  of  two  independent 
neiples.^ 

3oon  after  the  date  of  this  letter,  a  consistory  was  held  at 
me,  at  wliich  the  same  line  was  taken  by  tlie  speakers.  The 
dinal  of  Porto,  Matthew  Acquasparta,  denied  that  the  pope  had 
X  said  that  the  king  ought  to  consider  himself  as  holding  his 
«m  under  the  church.     There  are,  he  said,  two  jurisdictions — 

spiritual,  wliich  belongs  to  the  po})e  as  chief,  and  the  temporal, 
<;h  belongs  to  kings  and  emjK^roi-s.  The  pope  may  take  cogni- 
020  of  all  temporal  matters,  nnd  may  judge  of  them  in  respect 
Rin:  and  thus  temporal  jurisdiction  belongs  to  him  of  right, 
^icar  of  Chri.st  and  St.  Peter.  But  it  does  not  belong  to  him 
bo  use  and  actual  execution ;  wherefore,  it  was  said  to  St. 
er,  *'  Put  up  thy  sword  into  the  sheath."  ^ 
^lie  cardinal's  speecli  was  followed  by  one  from  the  pope, 
^  began  in  a  conciliatory  tone — setting  out  with  the  text 
^hat  God  hath  joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder,"  and 
E*essing  an  earnest  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  king  of 
wuce.  But  by  degrees  Boniface's  passion  broke  out.  He 
be  vehemently  of  the  king's  offences  against  the  church ;  of 

evil  counsellors,  especially  Peter  Flotte,  "  that  Ahithophel, 
t  man  of  the  devil,  whom  God  hath  already  punished  in  part — 
:tly  blind  in  body,  wholly  blind  in  mind — that  man  of  vinegar 
i  gall,  a  man  to  be  accounted  and  condemned  as  an  heretic  "' — 
10  had  falsified  his  letter,  or  had  given  the  king  a  false  idea  of 

He  disavowed,  as  before,  all  intention  of  encroaching  on  the 
tig's  rights,  and  repeated  the  distinction  as  to  a  jurisdiction 
n  respect  of  sin ; "  he  invidiously  pointed  out  the  dangers 
lich  threatened  Philip  from  his  neighbours,  and  applied  to  the 
ench  the  words  which  St  Bernard  had  used  of  the  Eomans — 
Ls  you  love  no  one,  so  no  one  loves  you."  And  lie  ended 
th  a  declaration  that,  as  his  predecessors  had  already  deposed 
ree  kings  of  France,  so  now,  in  case  of  obstinacy,  he  would 
pose  Philip  "  like  a  groom."  ^ 

Dnpny    (65),    Baillet    (165),    and  ofasovereipniibuthiafaulteasagiivernor 

irockh  (xxvi.  564)  suppose  that  Boni-  —(see  De  Marca.  II.  iii.  6;  IV.  xvi).  And 

9    here   retracted  a  proposition  ad-  if  the  letter  was  misunderstood,  had  not 

iced  in  his  former  letter.    But  Planck  the  pope  intended  that  it  should  he  so, 

121)  and  Gieseler  (II.  ii.  203)  point  while  ne  left  himself  a  way  of  retreating 

;  that  the  distinction  is  rightly  drawn,  in  case  of  failure  ? 

I  that  the  two  letters  are  consistent.  *•  Dupuy.  75-G. 

t  a  control  "  in  respect  of  sm  "  might  '  P.  77. 

extended  so  as  to  include  almost  ^  "Ita  sicut  umim  garcionem."    Dit- 

jrything— not  only  the  personal  faults  puy,  77-9. 
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The  difficulties  to  which  the  pope  had  referred  as  enoompMi' 
ing  Philip,  were  now  Tery  serioos.  At  Bruges^  which  he  lad 
reduced  to  subjection,  there  had  been  an  outbreak  against  the 
French ;  the  spirit  of  insurrection  sjM^ad  rapidly  among  tk 
Flemings,  and  at  the  battle  of  Conrtray,  on  the  11th  (rf  Joh, 
1302,  a  great  defeat  was  inflicted  by  the  despised  burgiien  m 
the  army  of  France — Robert  of  Artois  and  Peter  Flotte,  tworf 
the  most  conspicuous  enemies  of  the  papacy,  being  among  tke 
slain.™  Tlie  pope  had  encouraged  the  Flemings,  and  had  em 
supplied  them  with  money,  while  Philip  had  renewed,  in  bor 
stringent  terms  than  before,  his  order  against  the  exportstiotcf 
gold  and  silver  from  France.** 

Encouraged  by  the  sight  of  Philip's  diffiealties,  forty-frre  p 
lates  of  various  classes,  and  headed  by  the  archbishop  of  T<W 
defied  the  king*s  authority  by  setting  out  for  the  council  iHi 
had  been  summont-d  to  meet  at  Borne  iu  November.  Hu%ii 
great  indignation,  suiumoned  them  to  return.®  At  the  coaA 
excommunication  was  denounced  against  any  one — ev^  if  k 
were  a  king  or  an  emperor — who  should  hinder  or  molest  p0^ 
sons  going  to  or  returning  from  the  papal  court ;  ^  and  a  c 
tution  known  by  the  name  of  ''Unam  sanctam,"  was  iffioe^* 
which  Boniface,  while  adhering  to  the  limitations  of  lus  po«tf 
which  he  had  before  laid  down,  declared  very  strongly  its  snp 
riority  ovt*r  all  temporal  authority.  WTien,  he  says,  the  aportb 
said  **  Behold  here  are  two  swords,**  the  Lord  did  not  wmwJ 
"  It  is  too  muoh,"  but  *'  It  is  enough ; "  therefore,  the  tempoJ 
as  well  as  tlie  spiritual  power  is  in  the  church,  and  any  one  ^ 
denies  that  St.  Peter  has  the  tem])oral  sword,  misunderstai'i 
the  words  *'  Put  up  thy  sword  into  the  sheath.'*  The  spiriti'i 
sword  is  to  be  txereised  by  the  church,  the  material  swoid, W 
the  church  ;  the  one,  by  the  bauds  of  priests,  the  other,  by  thl  j 
hands  of  kings  and  soldiers.  The  temporal  must  be  subjeot>l  ^ 
the  spiritual  iK)wer,  as  the  lower  to  the  higher ;  the  spiiinil  ^ 
power  has  the  right  to  judge  the  other,  according  to  the  ra  t 
phecy  of  Jeremiah  (L  10) — **  See,  I  have  set  thee  over  the  m 
and  over  the  kingdoms,  to  root  out,  and  to  pull  down,  and' 
destroy,  and  to  throw  down,  to  build,  and  to  phmt."  E«ri 
power  is  ac<'0untable  to  tlie  spiritual  power;   but  no  spirit* 

»  W.  Nang.  ooiitin.  in  D  Achery,  iii.  ■  liir.  de  Fmeh.,  eoutin.  19. 

55 ;  Gir.  de  Fnicheto,  contiu.  in  Bouti.  •  Dupuy,  S3-«>. 

xxi.    20;     J.     lX>8nouellf8.    ib.    101;  '  Kuyu.  1302.  IG ;  Boru.  Giiiiki* 

CiinHi.   de  Flandns   ib.   xxii. ;    Annul.  13ouq.  xxi.  13. 
Ifuu  \ov.  A.D.  1302    Pertz,  xvi.). 
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wer  is  accountable,  except  to  a  higher  power  of  the  same  kind^ 
d  the  highest  is  accountable  to  God  alone.*^ 
There  was  still  on  both  sides  an  unwillingness  to  proceed  to 
tremities.  Philip  declared  himself  willing  to  submit  to  the 
bitration  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Brittany,  while  the 
pe  sent  as  legate  John  le  Moine,  cardinal  of  SS.  Marcellinus 
d  Peter,  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  highly  regarded  by  the 
Qg/  The  legate  was  charged  to  restrain. Philip  from  his  evil 
arses,  and  to  summon  him  to  appear  by  proxy  before  the  court 

Home  in  order  to  answer  for  having  burnt  the  papal  bull;* 
.t  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  the  real  object  of  his  mission 
IS  to  obtain  information  for  the  pope,  and  to  tamper  with  the 
3rgy  who  adhered  to  the  king.^  Pliilip  s  answers  were  vague 
id  unsatisfactory.  He  affected  to  suppose  that  the  charge  of 
iving  destroyed  a  bull  referred  to  a  document  which  concerned 
e  church  of  Laon ;  and  he  declared  that  he  had  torn  up  that 
Jl  as  being  useless- — not  out  of  any  disrespect  to  tlie  pope." 
le  mission  of  Cardinal  le  Moine,  therefore,  came  to  nothing ; 
i  Boniface  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  his  charge 
I  been  met,  and  of  the  treatment  which  his  legate  had  expe- 
'ii.ced.* 

Sach  party  now  looked  forward  to  a  struggle  for  the  sake  of 
:«h  all  lesser  differences  must  be  sacrificed.  Philip  was  fain 
■Daake  peace  with  England,  by  ceding  Aquitaine  to- Edward, 

by  abandoning  his  allies  the  Scots.  Boniface,  after  all  the 
f  agnation  which  he  had  expressed  against  Frederick  of  Sicily, 
^  although  he  had  lately  refused  to  confirm  a  peace  which 
^rles  of  Valois  had  made  with  his  rival,  acknowledged  the 
*gonese  prince  as  king  of  Trinacria,  and  admitted  him  to 
"^y.^  And  now  the  pope  was  even  glad  to  overlook  all  the  de- 
■^  on  which  he  had  before  insisted  in  Albert's  title  as  king  of 

Eomans.     He  invited  him  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  papal 
^ ;  he   dwelt  on   the  merits  of  his  father  Rudolf    April  30, 
cirds  the  apostolic  see;  he  annulled  by  a  formal    ^^^^* 
iximent  all  iiregularities  which  might  affect  his  claims ;"  he 
ed  up  the  imperial  dignity  as  a  sort  of  secular  papacy,  to  which 

^  Dupay,  55;  Rayn.  1302.  13.  *  lb.  95-7,  184;  Martin,  iv.  443. 

See  Ciacon.  ii.  287.    Cardinal  Le        ^  Gir.  de  Frachet   oontin.  in  Bouq. 

•ine  founded  a  coUege  at  Parifl.  xxi.  21 ;  Rayn.  1303.  23,  seqq. ;  Martin. 

'  Dupuy,  14-5,  89.  iv.  449 ;  GieseL  II.  ii.  205.    See  above, 

Schrockh.    xxvL    572;    Planck,    v.    p.  508. 

\  >  Kayn.  1303.  2,  seqq. ;  Anon.  Lubic. 

Dupuy,  94.  in  Pertz,  xvi.  417. 
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all  other  priuced  ought  to  be  subject,  and  throng^  the  afaejuee 
of  which  it  was  that  the  king  of  France  had  presoined  to  daim 
independence  of  any  superior/  The  princes  of  the  empire  woe 
charged  to  pay  allegiance  to  Albert ;  and  Albert;  glad  to  chain 
such  conutenance  on  any  terms,  subscribed  to  all  that  his  b&a 
July  17,  hafl  conceded  in  favour  of  the  papacy,  acknowledged 
1303.  i\^i  Cliarlemagne  had  receiyed  the  empire  from  tb 

holy  see,  and  promised  to  defend  the  pope  against  all  injoij.^ 

On  the  13th  of  April,  the  pope,  having  received  bom  tk 
cardinal  legate  a  report  of  his  unsatisfactory  negotiationi  liA 
PhiUp,  sent  forth  a  brief  by  which  it  was  declared  that  the  log 
had  incurred  the  penalty  of  excommunication  by  prevention  tk 
attendance  of  bishops  at  the  late  Eoman  council.  Any  eoek' 
siastic  who  might  minister  in  his  presence  was  lik^mli 
be  excommunicate;  and  the  sentence  was  to  be  prodaiiM' 
throughout  the  kingdom.*^ 

But  a  month  before  this  Philip  had  held  a  great  assembly  rf 
nobles,  with  two  archbishops  and  three  bishop6»atdtf 
Louvre,  where  William  of  Nc^aret,  who  had  succeeW 
Peter  Flotte  in  the  chancellorship,  stood  forward  to  diHp 
Boniface  with  invasion  of  the  holy  see,  with  being  a  heretic  vi 
a  riraoniac,  "  such  as  no  one  ever  was  from  the  beginning  i 
the  world,"  and  with  other  grievous  crimes.  For  these  W 
required  that  the  pope  should  be  tried  before  a  general  couai 
which  he  maintained  that  the  king  was  entitled  to  sumiDOi: 
and  that  in  the  mean  time  I3enedict  Gaetani  should  be  kepti 
safe  custody,  while  a  vicar  should  be  appointed  for  the  perfo!* 
ance  of  the  j)apal  functions.'* 

The  messengers  wlio  conveyed  the  excommunication  of  PUif 
into  Franco  had  probably  allowed  the  nature  of  their  errand  H 
become  knoNvn.  They  were  seized  and  imprisoneil.  It  w»i 
vain  that  the  legate  desired  that  their  papers  should  be  gi«* 
up  to  him  ;  and  he  had  to  bear  the  insult  of  seeing  on  the 
of  his  own  lodginpj,  in  the  convent  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,* 
proclamation  by  which  the  king  summoned  a  second  meeting 
the  national  estates  for  the  consideration  of  the  ix>pe's  offeno* 

•  Giesclcr  II.  ii.  200,  (from  a  docu-        ^  Pertz,  Legea,  ii.  4S3-5;  Rij-n.nl 

mcnt  in  B()hraor'8  edition  of  Do  Bfarca).  0,  seqq. ;  Gioael.  II.  il  207:  Botal 

"Ei<lem    MubjicienB    rej^mni    FrancJaB,  235;  iiregoioy.  v.  567. 
Bi'cut  alia    regna."      '8tero    Altah.    in        *  Dupuy,  98-9. 
Canitf.  iv.  212.)     Bvrnanl  Guidouls  says        **  Dupuy,  6-9. 
tiiat  the  pope  subjecterl  tho  kingdom  of        «  Dupu^,  99 ;  Baillet,   186. 

France  ("sicut  ot  alia  rogna  ")   to  the  chmnologiealdifticuUiei',  («o  Mil 

emperor.     Bonq.  xxi.  713.  101. 
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The  property  of  the  prelates  who  had  attended  the  Boman  coancil 
was  confiscated/  The  Inquisition  was  denounced  as  inhuman 
by  the  king  in  a  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Toulouse.'  And,  with  a 
view  to  win  all  orders  to  his  side,  Philip  set  forth  an  March  23, 
ordinance  of  reformation,  offering  redress  of  grievances  ^^^^' 
to  every  class  of  his  subjects,  and  especially  to  the  clergy, 
whose  support  he  was  desirous  to  secure  in  the  struggle  with 
Rome.** 

On  the  13th  of  June,  the  second  assembly  of  the  estates- 
general  met  at  the  Louvre.  William  of  Nogaret  was  absent,  but 
his  place  as  accuser  was  taken  by  William  of  Plasian,  a  knight 
and  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  with  whom  were  asso- 
ciated the  count  of  Evreux,  brother  of  the  king,  and  the  counts 
of  St.  Pol  and  Dreux.*  Plasian  professed  that  he  was  not  moved 
by  any  malice  against  Boniface,  but  solely  by  anxiety  for  the 
church  ;  and  he  brought  forward  twenty-nine  articles  of  accusa- 
tion, to  the  truth  of  which  he  swore.  Of  these  charges  some 
related  to  the  alleged  irregularity  of  Boniface's  promotion  to  the 
holy  see ;  some,  to  faults  of  administration ;  some  were  imputa- 
tions of  the  worst  offences — heresy,  unbelief,  denial  of  the  soul's 
immortality,  cruelty,  lust  of  the  most  execrable  kinds,  sorcery, 
murder ;  while  some  were  intended  to  exasperate  the  hearers 
by  representing  him  as  an  enemy  of  the  French  nation.  He 
was  said  to  have  declared,  before  his  elevation,  that,  if  he  were 
pope,  he  would  rather  upset  ^  all  Christendom  and  the  world 
tlian  refrain  fix^m  destroying  "the  pride  of  France;"  that  his 
political  intrigues  had  been  directed  to  this  object,  which  he  had 
avowed  by  allying  himself  with  Albert  of  Germany  after  having 
denounced  him  in  unmeasured  terms ;™  and  the  king  was 
requested,  as  *' champion  of  the  church  and  defender  of  the 
&ith,"  to  procure  the  assembling  of  a  general  counciL  Philip, 
after  professing  that  he  would  rather  cover  the  faults  of  his 
spiritual  father  with  his  own  mantle  than  display  them,  declared 
that  he  appealed  against  any  sentence  of  excommunication  and 
interdict  to  a  general  council  and  to  a  pope  lawfully  chosen ; 
and  he  desired  those  who  were  present  to  join  in  this  appeal. 
The  bishops  and  abbots  complied,  although  they  expressed  a 
hope  that  Bonifiace  would  be  able  to  clear  himself  of  the  charges 

I  Diipny,  83.  '  Dupuy,  101 ;  Git,  de  Frachet.  contin. 

«  Siismondi,  ix.  107-9.  in  Bouq.  xxi.  22 ;  W.  Nang.  contin.  iii 

»»  Ordonnancea  dcs  Rois  dc  France,  i.    Dacher.  iii  56  ;  Martin,  iv.  447. 

357,  seqq.  ^  **  Pnecipitare.'*     "  Dupuy,  101-10(). 
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against  him."    The  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  howey^,  distin- 
guished himself  from  his  brethren   bj  bringing  forward  in 
articles  against  the  pope ;  among  others,   that  he  denied  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  that  he  had  aided  the  king  of  Engknd 
against  France,  had  instigated  the  Saracens  to  invade  Sicflj, 
and  had  become  the  father  of  children  by  two  of  his  own  mairied 
nieces.**   In  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  states-genenl 
about  seven  hundred  memorials  were  drawn  up,^  all  desiring  i 
general  council,  but  guarding  their  respect  for  the  Boman  see 
by  joining  with  that  object  a  lawfully-elected   pope.    Among 
the  subscribers  of  these  memorials  were  archbishops  and  bishqc; 
nobles  of  all  grades,  the  abbots  of  Cluny,  Citeaux,  Fontevzaod, 
and  Premontre,  representatives  of  universities,  members  of  reli- 
gious orders,  and  even  nine  cardinals.    It  is  said,  however,  tbt 
among  the  signatures  some  were  forged — ^among  thenfk,  that  of 
the  abbot  of  Ctteaux.^   The  clergy  also  signed  an  agreement  for 
mutual  defence  with  the  king  and  the  barons,  *' against  whatsoerer 
person  might  be  disposed  to  attack  them,"  and  eren 
against  Boniface  by  name.'     William  of  Nogaret,  wfco 
was  already  in  Italy,  was  commissioned  to  present  these  doeih 
ments  to  t)ie  pope,  and  all  ecclesiastics  were  forbidden  moR 
strictly  than  before  to  leave  the  kingdom  without  permission* 

Boniface,  partly  from  fear  of  the  heats  of  summer,  partly, 
perhaps,  from  ai)preliension  of  some  danger,  had  withdrawn  from 
Home  to  his  native  Anagui,  where  on  the  15th  of  August  be 
held  a  consistory.  Passing  over  (as  he  probably  was  entitled 
to  do)  the  personal  charges  against  him,  as  unworthy  of  hi» 
notice,  he  purged  himself  by  oath  of  the  charge  of  heresy,^  ami 
declared  that  he  had  provoked  it  only  by  endeavouring  to  heJ 
the  king's  sins.  He  spoke  with  indignation  of  Philip's  hani^ 
received  Stephen  Colouna  at  his  court.  He  asserted  with  te 
usual  vehemence  the  superiority  of  the  papacy  over  all  earthlj 
power,  and  he  concluded  his  speech  by  announcing  his  intenrioo 

■  Dupuy,  107-8.           «>  BaiUet,  334.  cian,  declared  that  they  could  not  adh«i  I 

p  Dupuy,   111,   who  gives    many   of  to  tlie  appeal,  but  only  to  the  proptf^l 

these  memorials.  of  a  council.     Dupuv,  171, 

**  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  in  Patrol.  '  Dupuy,  112>5. 

clxxxv.   1907.     The  abbot  of  CiUaux,  "  lb.  131-3;  Gir.  de  Fiacheto, oontt I 

John  of  Pontoise,  was  conlined  in  the  22.                                                            I 

Chntelet  for  his  resistance  to  the  king's  *  In  a  bull  of  Aug.  25,  be  »T»  ^1 

will  and  was  rewarded  by  Boniface  with  not  only  was  he  clear  of  hcRay,  bBl^l 

privileges,  among  which  was  that  of  seal-  one  of   hia   kindred    or    eTeoof  i^l 

me  with  white  wax,  which  was  highly  Oampanian  countrymen*  was  chaictfUrl 

valucxl.  Some  monasteries,  cliiefly  Cister-  with  any  such  offence.     Dnpny,  156.    | 
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of  issuing  a  ball  of  deposition  against  Philip."  Immediately 
after  this,  four  bulls  were  despatched  into  France ;  by  one  of 
these  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  were  forbidden  to  elect  to  any 
dignity  or  benefice,  so  long  as  the  king  should  be  at  variance 
with  the  church ;  by  another,  the  universities  were  suspended, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  same  circumstances,  from  teaching, 
and  from  conferring  degrees  in  Divinity,  canon  law  and  civil 
law.* 

The  bull  of  deposition  was  prepared/  In  this  the  pope  began 
by  declaring  his  authority,  and  setting  forth  his  course  of  gentle 
dealing  with  Philip.  The  king  had  committed  many  offences, 
especially  by  hindering  access  to  the  apostolic  see,  by  his  pro- 
ceedings as  to  the  bishop  of  Pamiers,  by  seizing  some  papal 
envoys,  by  receiving  the  excommunicated  Stephen  Colonna  and 
other  members  of  the  same  family ;  and,  as  he  had  refused  the 
pope's  messengers,  and  at  last  his  son,  the  cardinal  of  SS.  Mar- 
cellinus  and  Peter,  he  had  reason  to  dread  that  the  vineyard 
might  be  let  out  to  others.  The  pope,  therefore,  declares  him 
to  be  deposed,  absolves  his  subjects  from  their  allegiance,  and 
forbids  all  communion  with  Iiim.'  It  was  intended  that  this 
bull  should  be  published  at  tlie  cathedral  of  Anagni  on  Sunday 
the  8th  of  September,  the  Nativity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  but 
before  that  day  the  pope's  enemies  took  effectual  means  to  pre- 
vent the  execution  of  his  design. 

William  of  Nogaret  and  Sciarra  Colonna,  both  so  deeply  com- 
mitted against  Boniface  that  their  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  his 
ruin,  had  appeared  in  Italy,  and  had  taken  up  their  abode  with 
the  king's  Italian  banker,  Musciatto  dei  Francesi,  at  Stoggia,  a 
castle  belonging  to  him,  between  Florence  and  Siena.  They 
were  authorised  to  draw  money  from  Philip's  bankers  at  Flor- 
ence, and  by  means  of  this  they  were  able  to  secure  to  their 
interest  many  of  the  petty  nobles  of  the  Campagna,  who  were 
embittered  against  Boniface  by  the  aggrandisement  of  his  family 
at  their  expense,  and  to  enlist  a  force  of  men  who  either  were 
hostile  to  Boniface  or  were  ready  to  serve  in  any  cause  for  pay.* 
On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  September  this  force,  three  hundred 

»  Dupuy,  101-116.  »  lb.  163-4.  other's  territories.    Schrockli,  xxvi.  574 

y  It  is  said  that  Bouiface  had  already  (referring  to  Trithemius,  Oliron.  1301, 

offered  the  kingdom  of  Fraac©  to  Albert  p.  36.     I  have  not  been  ublo  to  tmd  the 

of  Germany,  but  was  met  by  a  reply  passage;. 

that,  when  the  empire  was  divided  be-        •  Dupuy,   181,    sotiq.;    BaiUet,   338, 

twoen  the  Carlo vingians.  the  Franks  of  seqq. 

the  east  and  of  the  west  had  agreed  to        •  Dupuy,  175;  G.  Villain,  viii.   63; 

absUiiu  from  iutormcddling  witli  each  Drumann,  ii.  122-3  ;  Grogorov.  ?.  375. 
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horsemen,  with  a  considerable  number  of  infiuitry,  s 
appeared  at  Anagni.^  The  citizens^  roused  by  the  tollin 
alarm-bell,  assembled,  and  chose  a  nobleman  of  the  Cai 
Adenulf,  as  their  captain ;  but  Adenulf,  who  entertained 
enmity  against  the  pope,  proved  treacherous,  and  ai 
assailants.  These  soon  forced  an  entrance  into  the  to 
beset  the  pope's  palace,  displaying  French  bcuiners,  and  t 
"  Death  to  Boniface !  Long  live  the  king  of  France  !"*  ' 
national  battle-cry  of  "  Montjoie ! "  A  truce  of  some  h( 
agreed  on,  and  the  pope  (who  had  neglected  all  warning 
design  against  him)  **  sent  to  ask  the  leaders  of  the  pai 
what  terms  tliey  would  be  satisfied.  The  reply  was, 
should  resign  his  oflBce,  restore  the  Colonnas  to  their  p 
and  dignities,  and  should  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  < 
This  proposal  was  necessarily  i-efused,  and  on  the  expin 
the  truce  the  assault  was  renewed.  The  assailants  set  fir 
doors  of  a  church  which  adjoined  the  palace,  and  mac 
way  through  the  flames.  They  overpowered  and  sei 
pope's  nephew,  the  Marquis  Gaetani;*  and  the  doon 
separated  them  from  the  pope  himself  were  one  after 
forced.  Boniface,  hearing  the  successive  crashes,  and 
himself  deserted,  resolved  to  end  his  life  with  dignity,— 
like  a  pope."  Putting  on  the  papal  mantle,  and  the  i 
"crown  of  Constantino,"  with  his  pastoral  cross  in  oi 
and  the  symbolical  keys  of  St.  Peter  in  the  other,  he  1 
seat  on  the  throne,  and  with  stern  resolution  awaited  the  a 
of  his  enemies.*^  As  they  entered,  they  were  awed  for  a  : 
at  the  siglit  of  the  higli-hearted  old  man,  whom  relig 
invested  with  so  venerable  a  cliaracter ;  but  speed  ilv  angi 
were  exchanged.  Sciarra  Ck)lonna  peremptorily  requi 
pope  to  resign.  "  Behold,"  he  answered,  "  my  neck  and  m 
If  I  have  been  betrayed  like  Christ,  I  am  ready  to  i 
Christ's  vicar."*  Sciarra  dragged  him  from  his  throne ; 
ing  to  some  accounts,  he  struck  him  in  the  face  with  his  g 
and  he  would  probably  have  killed  liim,  had  not  Nogan 
posed.^     Nogaret,  it  is  said,  called  the  pope  a  most  vile 

«»  G.  Villain,  1.  c.  63.    See,  as  to  vanoua  aocoi 

«  G.  Villaiii,  I.e.;  I.  DcBiioiielU^s,  in  mann,  ii.  128-9. 

Bouq.  xxi.  195 ;  Rayn..  1303.  41.  seqq. ;  f  Benv.  Imol.  1.  c, :  Riohiui 

Femtt.   Vicoiit.    in    Munit.    ix.    1()03,  flpnq.                                            ^ 

ac-qq.;  Walsingliani,  i.  101,  wl.  Riley.  »  Rishang.   I.  c.     Yet   Bci 

^  Gcoffr.  dc  Turis,  iu  Bouq.  xxii.  107.  Imola  says  that  Sdarra.  cmt  ol 

•  Walsingh.  i.  102.  for  hia  holy  office,  did  not  i 

'  Benven.  Imol.  1219 ;  G.  Villaui.  viii.  (1219)  ;  and  so  Jobn  Villani  i 
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and  told  him  tliat  he  must  appear  before  a  general  council — 
that,  if  ho  would  not  go  voluntarily,  he  should  be  carried  by 
force  to  Lyons;  whereupon  Boniface,  reckless  of  the  effect, 
exclaimed  that  he  was  no  heretic,  but  was  content  to  suffer  at 
the  bauds  of  a  Patarene,  whose  father  and  mother  had  been 
burnt  as  Patarenes.* 

Boniface  was  put  uuder  a  guard,  and,  after  having  been  paraded 
through  tlie  town  on  a  vicious  horse,  with  his  face  towards  the 
tail,  was  committed  to  prison,  while  the  captors  plundered 
the  palaces  and  churches  of  Anagni  of  immense  wealth  which 
was  contained  in  them.*^  But,  whether  from  the  want  of  a  plan 
or  from  hesitation  to  carry  it  out,  tliey  took  no  further  steps  for 
the  disposal  of  the  prisoner  until,  on  the  morning  of  the  second 
day,  the  people  of  Anagni  with  some  of  their  neighbours,  under 
cardinal  Luke  Fiesco,  rose  on  them,  surprised  and  killed  the 
soldiers  who  had  the  care  of  the  pope's  person,  and  drove  the  rest 
of  the  forc^  from  the  town."  Boniface  was  brought  forth  into 
the  market-place,  where  a  multitude  crowded  to  see  him.  Since 
his  capture,  he  had  not  tasted  any  food — perhaps  he' had  refused 
it  from  fear  of  poison.  After  having  thanked  those  around  him, 
with  a  profusion  of  tears,  he  entreated  that  some  good  woman 
would  charitably  save  him  from  dying  of  hunger,  promising 
absolution  from  all  sins  to  any  one  who  should  bring  anything 
for  his  relief.  The  multitude  responded  by  a  shout  of  "  Life 
to  you,  holy  father!"  women  dispersed  in  all  directions,  to 
return  with  large  supplies  of  bread,  wine,  and  water ;  and, 
after  having  recruited  himself  with  some  refreshment,  the  pope 
talked  faniilinrly  witli  all  who  chose  to  approach  him."  He  pro- 
nounced a  g(Mieral  absolution  of  all  but  the  plunderers  of  the 
church;  he  declared  himself  willing  to  restore  the  Colonnas; 
and  he  announced  an  intention  of  going  to  Rome  and  summon- 
ing a  general  council.  The  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  reports 
which  had  reached  them,  sent  some  soldiers,  who  served  as  an 

was  G(x1'r  pleasure  to  save  the  sacred  who  produces  a  curious  eflfect  by  making 

office  from  outrage.    1.  c.  tlie  pope  talk  Italiauisod  French  : — 

»  G.  Villani,  viii.  63 ;  Eberhard.  Altah.  •«  E  i  Bliol  my.  qui  eato  ? 

in  B()hmer,  Pontes,  ii.  551.  Qn<?  me  lulg  tant  de  tempesto? 

^  -Et    revera   videtur.   quod   omiios  **TeUe  a  my.  qui  «t  ton  dre.  &c 

rcges  inundi   non    priasent    tantum   do  Bouq.  xxii.  117-8. 

thetauro  r<*ddcre   infm    unum  annum,  ■  lb.;  Annali  Parm.  730;  G.  Villani, 

quantum  fuit  de  papali  palatio  asporta-  viii.  G3. 

turn,  et  de  palatiis  trium  cardinal  ium  et  »  **  Kt  tunc  potuit  quisque   ingredi, 

mHrrhionis.'      (Walaingh.  i.  103.)    See  ct  r»um  papa  loqni,  sicut  cum  alio  pau- 

Gfoffrey  of  Paris,  a  rhyming  chronicler,  pere,  qui  volebat."    Walsingh.  i.  104. 
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escort,  and  by  tliem  he  was  conducted  to  Rome,  althoagh  not  widi- 
out  encountering  an  attack  by  the  Colonna  party  on  the  way.* 

On  reaching  the  city,  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
Orsini — the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Colonnas.  But  his  late 
sufferings,  both  of  body  and  of  mind,  had  told  strongly  on  a 
man  of  eighty-six;  he  appears  to  have  fallen  into  a  fraizy 
fever,  which  made  it  necessary  to  place  him  under  restraint;' 
and  on  the  11th  of  October  he  was  found  dead  in  his  chamte. 
By  some  writers  his  death  is  attributed  to  grief  ;**  by  some,  to 
poison;'  while  others  tell  the  story  with  horrible  details— thit 
he  refused  food,  and,  like  a  mad  dog,  bit  his  own  flesh;' that 
he  was  found  lying  in  bed,  as  if  he  had  suffocated  himself  with 
the  bed-clothes,  his  staff  gnawn  by  him  in  his  rage,  his  bead 
wounded  by  having  been  dashed  against  the  wall,  and  his  white 
hair  encrusted  with  blood/ 

**  He  entered  like  a  fox,  reigned  like  a  lion,  and  went  oot 
like  a  dog."  Such  was  a  description  of  Boniface's  career,' 
uttered,  no  doubt,  after  the  event,  but  soon  popularly  changed 
into  the  form  of  a  prophecy,  which  Celestine  was  supposed  to 
have  spoken  when  visited  in  his  confinement  at  Fumone  by  his 
supplanter  and  persecutor.^  The  circumstances  of  his  death 
produced  a  general  horror,  which  was  felt  even  by  those  who 
abhorred  the  man,  while  they  revered  the  office  wliich  bad 
been  so  atrociously  outraged  in  liim  ;  *  and  tales  of  judgments 
denounced  by  him  on  his  enemies,  and  of  terrible  fulfilments  of 


»  Walaingh.  i.  104 ;  Rishaiiger.  i.  220 ; 
G.  Villani.  viii.  63. 

p  Murat.  Ann.  VITI.  i.  IG. 

s  Annal.  Parm.  in  Pertz,  xviii.  729 ; 
Walsingh.,  i-  104. 

'  Amial.  Sancruc.  in  Pcrtz,  ix.  733. 

■  Henr.  de  Hervord.  221. 

*  Ferrett.  Vicent.  in  Murat  ix.  1007-8. 
See  J.  Desnouelles  in  }3ouq.  xxi.  2003 ; 
Sism.  R.  I.  iii.  152,  seqq.  John  Villani 
Bays  that  h\B  sufferings  threw  him  into 
an  illness  **  che  tntto  td  rodca  come  rab- 
bioso,  ed  in  questo  state  passb  di  qucsta 
yita**  (viii.  63).  The  Liibeck  annalist 
gives  another,  and  evidently  fabulous, 
account  of  bis  end.  (Pertz,  xvi.  418.) 
Oldoin  says  that  when  his  tomb  was 
opened,  800  years  later,  the  state  of  his 
head  and  hands  disproved  the  stpiy  told 
by  Ferretti  tCiacon.  ii.  319).  Tosti 
maintains  that  he  died  quietly  and 
Christianly  (ii.  196-7).  See  Drumann, 
iL  189 ;  Gregorov.  v.  388-4. 

n  '*  Volpet  liitravit,  tanquam  leo  pontificavit, 
Kxtit  ntfqtie  canls,  de  divit«  factos  inanto." 


J.  Desnouelles,  1.  c, ;  M.  Westm.  447. 
CJomp.  Geoffr.  Paris,  in  Bouq.  xxiL  10*- 
110. 

"  F.  Pipin,  in  Murat  ix.  736,  741; 
Wikes,  contin.  in  Gale,  ii.  126.  The 
prophecy  "morietur  ut  canis*'  seems  to 
have  been  current  in  Boniface's  life- 
time, since  it  is  quoted  as  such  hf 
Nogaret  f  Dupuy,  249  j ;  and,  as  PUnci 
(V.  149;  observes,  this  is  a  proof  tiiat  it 
was  not  ascribed  to  Celestine  until  l»Wr. 
Cf.  Murat.  Ann.  VIII.  i.  17  ;  GitseL  E 
ii  210.  For  an  omen  of  Bcmi&ce'f 
death,  see  Ptol.  Lucena.  in  Marat  xi 
1223. 

*  E,  g.  Dante  puts  into  Hugh  Capet  (  I 
mouth  tlie  word»— 

"  Voggio  In  Alagna  entrar  lo  fiordaltoo 
h  vel  vicario  rao  Ciisto  estier  catsa 
Vcggiolo  un'  altra  volta  e«aer  deriao; 
Vt-gglo  rinnovellar  raoeto  e  U  fclc 
E  tra  DQovl  Udroni  eeaere  andso. 
Vegmo  il  nuovo  PfUto  [i.  e.  FhlUp]  M  en-  I 
dek,**  kc.—i»urpat.  xx.  8«^l.  ' 

Klsewhere  the  poet  repreaents  Kwkt  I 
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his  curses,  were  eagerly  circnlated  and  believed/  But  the 
end  of  Boniface  involved  far  more  than  his  own  ruin.  He 
had  attempted  to  strain  the  papal  power  too  far,  and  after 
his  failure  it  never  recovered  the  ascendency  which  he  had 
rashly  hazarded  in  the  endeavour  to  gain  a  yet  more  absolute 
dominion. 

ni.  OS  expecting  Boniface  in  heU —  concerned  in  the  outrage,  and  soon  after 

"  Se'  tu  gUk  costi  ritto,  Bonifaiio  ?  -  &c  ^^  **  moult  irA  et  moult  despaid^ ; " 

Inferno,  xix.bx  and  that  Nogaret  *'moiirat  et  esroga, 

y  Thus  Jean  Desnouelles  says  that  the  ^®  langue    traite  moult  hideusement.*' 

pope  cursed  Philip  and  all  his  heirs  to  [^2^-   "*•    1^5).    See   DrumanD.  ii. 

the  seventh  Ugnie,  with  all  who  were  1*^^- 


<    M4    ) 


CHAPTER   YI. 

PROPAGATION  OP  THE  GOSPEX. 

I.  We   have  seen  that  the  Christian  kingdom  of  which  Ae 
sovereign  was  known  in  Eorope  as  Prester  John,  was  oyerthion 
in  1202  by  the  Tartars  under  Genghis  Khan,  who  reigned  tO 
1226/    Yet  it  is  said  that  the  conqueror  added  to  the  nimto 
of  his  wives  a  daughter  of  the  king  whom  he  had  dethroDed 
and  that  through  her  favour  Cliristianity  was  still  in  someiiMi' 
biire  kept  up  in  north-eastern  Asia,  although  in  connexio&vitk 
the  Xestorians.^    The  kingdom  of  Prester  John,  as  it  wasfitk* 
drawn  from  the  knowledge  of  the  western  Christians,  hecsm 
more  and  more  a  theme  for  fable  ;  it  was  said  in  romances  tU 
the  Holy  Grayle — the  cup  which  the  Saviour  had  consecntoi 
at  the  Last  Supper,  and  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  \d 
caught  the  blood  which  flowed  "from  His  wounds  on  the  croflK 
had   been   withdra^-n  to   that   mysterious   land.*    And  tag* 
rumours  from  time  to  time  reached  Europe — some  representiaj 
tlie  ancient  line  of  the  priestly  kings  as  still  in  power;  othen 
that  the  sovereigns  of  the  nation  by  which  they  had  been  ot* 
thrown  had  been  converted,  and  were  eager  for  the  propagabd 
of  the  Gosj)el  among  their  subjects."*    In  some  cases,  the  peisou 
who  spread  these  stories  were  roving  impostors,  who  wished  te 
practise  for  their  private  advantage  on  the  credulity  of  tk 
western  Christians,  and  perhaps  on  that  of  the  Orientals  in  thi 
turn;*  in  other  eases,  they  were  really  commissioned  by  Tai* 
princes,  who,  in  their  desire  to  gain  the  alliance  of  the  We* 
against  the  Mussulmans,  were  fain  to  represent  themselves « 
more  favourable  to  the  Gospel  than  they  really  were.'  ft 
llongol  system  of  doctrine  appears  to  have  been  a  vague  md^ 
theism,   which,  while   admitting  only  one   supreme  God,  k* 
room  for  a  popular  religion  consisting  mainly  in  the  worship 

•  P.  142;  Mo8h.  Hist.  Eccl.  Tart.  33.        «  Glesel.  IL  ii.  660;  Henog^n** 
Sre  Ilog.  Bacon,    'Opus   Majus,'    232.        *  Mosh.  H.  E.  T.   34-5.     See,  tl 

Vino  Bellov.jLxix.  69  (who  crives  a  curious  M.  Paris.  A.D.  1237,  p.  444 ;  Job.  I|( 

accruint  of  the  people).    Purchaa,  iii.  25.  in  Mart.  Thes.  iii.  728-30  •  Nic  <fc^      * 

«»  Moeh.  H.  K.  T.  34.    See  Neand.  vii.  -bio.  Vita  Innoc.  IV.  c  39. 
65.  •  Neand.  vii.  71.  'lb.** 
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^ci^Ik  and  other  inferior  objecta.  The  indifference  to  definite 
^J  igion  was  fonnd  politically  useful,  as  the  Mongol  sovereigns 
''^:are  thus  enabled  to  conciliate  their  subjects  of  different  creeds; 
•=Ki  the  sight  of  the  toleration  so  enjoyed  by  Christians  under 
^^  Tartar  yoke  was  enough  to  convince  sanguine  and  uncritical 
^<i>»ikish  observers  that  tlie  rulers  must  have  embraced  the  true 

The  invasion  of  Europe  by  the  Tartars,  about  the  year  1240,** 

^^X^eared  to  the  emperor  Frederick  to  call  for  a  league  of  all 

^*-*Viristian  nations  against  them,  and,  in  a  letter  addressed  to 

^*^e  princes  of  the  West,  he  forcibly  complained  that  the  popes, 

^"^stead  of  preaching  a  crusade  against  these  enemies  of  Christi- 

^^^ity  and  civilization,  directed  all  their  eflbrts  against  the  emperor 

himself.*    Innocent  IV.,  however,  preferred  sending  three  parties 

^f  Dominican  and  Franciscan  friai-s  as  missionaries  respectively 

^  the  leader  of  the  Tartars  who  had  invaded  Europe,  to  any 

fihief  of  the  nation  whom  they  might  first  meet  in  Asia,  and  to 

the  Great  KImn  himself.^     The  first  of  these  parties  found  the 

invaders  in  llussia,  but  were  unable  to  effect  anything    a.d.  1245- 

towards  their  conversion;    nor  were  tliose  who   pro-    ^• 

ceeded  to  the  court  of  the  Mongol  sovereigii  more  successful, 

although  they  were  received  and  treated  with  courtesy.™    The 

other  imrty,  which  was  under  a  Dominican  named  Anselm  or 

Ascelin,  api)ears  by  his  own  report  to  have  failed  chiefly  through 

-  his  assumption  and  want  of  tact.     On  reaching  the  camp  of  a 

Tartar  general  named  Baiothnoi,   in  Persia,   Ascelin  required 

him  to  submit  to  the  pope,  as  the  highest  in  dignity  among 

Christians,  and  revered  by  all  as  their  father  and  lord.     "  Does 

the  pope  know,"  asked  the  Tartars,  **  that  the  khan  is  the  son  of 

God,  and  that  Baiothnoi  and  Batho  are  his  princes,  whose  names 

are  everywhere  spread  abroad  ?"    To  which  Ascelin  replied  that 

the  pope  knew  nothing  of   the  khan  or  his  princes,  and  had 

never  heard  their  names,  but,  having  been   informed  that  a 

barbarous  people  called  Tartars  were  everywhere  committing 

f  Mosh.  38 ;  Schnickh,  xxv.202,  217 ;  Tr-Font.  in  Boiiq.  xxi.  G22. 

Neand.  viL  t>.5;  Giestl.  II.  ii.  G62.  ^  Wadding,  iii.  IIG;  Kayn.  1245.  16, 

»•  See  p.  408.  8cqq. 

»  M.  Paris,  5r)8-5G0.     It  ia  said  that  ">  Wudd.  iii.  118-121;  Mosh.  7.  48; 

tho  Khan  of  the  Tartars  sent  a  bombaa-  Nie.  de   Ciubio,   Vita  Innoc.   IV.   17. 

tical  letter  to  Frederick,  dilating  on  his  The  report  of  one  of  thcdo  missionaries, 

own  greatness,  and  desiring  the  emperor  Jolm  do  Piano  Carpiiii,  is  in  Vincent  of 

to  rliOOM3  KiUje  olBcre  aibout  his  court,  to  Benuvuis,  Spec.  Histor.  xxxi.  :-{,   scqq. 

whicli  Fredciick  replied  tliat  ho  could  Saliniijene  reports  a  eonvtrsiition  w»tU 

undortako  the  iluties  of  falconer.    Alb.  him  after  Ids  return. 

VOL.  IH.  2   N 
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orneltics,  had  sent  him  and  his  companions  to  them.' 
Rion  afterwards  arose  as  to  the  ceremonies  which  shoi 
served  at  an  audience  of  the  general,  when  Ascelin  refiise 
although  one  of  his  own  brethren,  who  had  already  bee 
assured  him  that  such  was  the  custom  of  all  ambasn 
that  no  religious  adoration  was  implied  in  it  This  a 
brought  the  missionaries  into  danger  of  their  lives ;  b 
they  were  dismissed  with  letters  from  the  general,  as  exti 
at  least,  in  their  pretensions  as  those  of  the  pope  him 
after  an  absence  of  tliree  years  and  seyen  months,  they 
to  Europe  without  having  effected  anything,® 

In  1248,  Louis  IX.  of  France,  while  in  Cyprus,  w« 
by  two  |>er3ons  who  professed  to  be  ambassadors  fromi 
of  the  Great  Khan,  and  reported  that  both  the  general 
master  had  been  baptised.''*  In  consequence  of  this,  tl 
king  8(.'nt  envoys  and  missionaries,  charged  with  valiwl 
into  Asia;  but  they  could  nowhere  discover  the  gem 
found  that  the  khan  was  already  dead.**  In  1253, 
sionaries  returned  to  Louis,  who  was  then  in  Palestini 
rQ\yoTt  which  led  him  to  request  that  the  pope,  Innw 
would  send  Christian  teachers  into  Asia ;  and  among  t 
wore  sent  in  consequence  of  this  was  William  of  Ruya 
Ilubruquis,  a  Franciscan,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
and  observant  man,  and  has  left  an  account  of  hifl 
Ilubruquis  found  tliat  the  reports  which  had  been  bi 
tlie  West  as  to  tlie  progress  of  Christianity  among  tb 
wore  greatly  exaggerated,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ] 
missionaries  from  the  West  had  endeavoured  to  sec 
own  objects  by  representing  the  pope  and  the  sove 
Europe  as  nnidy  to  submit  to  the  klian,  if  he  would  o 
tlieir  religion."  After  many  hardships,  he  reached  1 
of  Jlangu  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Genghis,  who  rea 
and  his  companions  well,  and  afterwards  took  them  ii 
pany  to  his  capital,  Karakorum.*  In  many  external 
the  religion  of  the  Tartars  bore  so  close  a  resemblai 
Christianity  of  the  West  as  at  first  to  impose  on  the  mis 

■  Vine.  IJ(?11<)V.  xxxi.  40.  '  Innocent's   letters  are 

«  lb.  42  ;  MoKh.  45-7.  1254.  1.  seqq.     Riibruquui 

p  Joiuv.  J).  332-0,  ctl.  Petitot ;  Vine,  in  Purehns,  vol.  iii^  and  i 

I^'llov.   xxxi.   90;   (liesel.  II.  ii.   (501;  vol.  iii. 

Schnickli,  XXV.  200.  "  Purcbns,  iii.  14-5,  21.  *2i 

1   In   this    cnao  there  can  be   little,  55-6;  Gicsel.  II.  ii.  661. 

doubt  tluit  there  wtis  Home  imposture.  '  *  Purch.  iii.  27-8. 

Si  e  p.  444.  «  lb.  21. 
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7*^ ho  principle  of  toleration  was  remarkably  displayed  at  some 
^^tivals,  where  the  ministers  of  Nestorian  Christianity,  of  Maho- 
^l^^^-yxism,  and  of  Buddhist  idolatry  successively  pronounced  their 
V^^^clictions,  and  the  Tartar  chiefs  performed  with  impartial 
^^^otion  the  rites  of  the  three  religions.*     The  khan  desired  to 


^^    the  claims  of  the  three  religions  argued  before  him ;  but 

*^^ti  a  disputation  had  been  held,  it  was  not  followed  by  any 

^Versions/     Knbniquis  found  that  the  Nestorian  clergy  had 

^^^^t  influence  at  court ;  but  he  reports  that  they  were  illiterate, 

^^ricious,  and  drunken,  and  in  some  cases  imitated  the  bar- 

.  ^^ians  around  them  by  marrying  several  wives.'     Christians,  at 

^^i^fession,  entreated  that  they  might  be  excused  in  the  practice 

^  theft,  on  the  ground  that  otherwise  they  could   not  live.* 

'^iter  having  spent  half  a  year  at  the  court  of  Mangu,  who  had 

^«peatedly  told  them  that  it  was  time  for  them  to  depart,  the 

Missionaries  set  out  on  their  return.     At  a  parting  audience, 

%he  khan  gave  Rubruquis  a  letter  for  the  king  of  France,  but 

Vould  not  invite  him  to  revisit  the  country.     "  If  I  had  had 

J)ower  to  do  wonders,  as  Moses  did,*'  says  the  honest  friar,  '*  per- 

nd venture  he  had  humbled  himself."'' 

In  1256  Mangu's  general  overthrew  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad, 
mxkd  the  conquerors  favoured  the  Xestorians  whom  they  found 
there  above  other  Christians.^  There  were  frequent  overtures 
to  the  Christians  of  the  West,  with  a  view  to  a  joint  opposition  to 
the  Saracens  in  the  Holy  Land,'*  and,  as  we  have  seen,  some 
envoys  from  the  Great  Khan  appeared  at  the  council  of  Lyons  in 
1274,  soliciting  an  alliance,  and  were  baptised.®  But,  in  1303, 
"after  various  fortunes,  tlio  apostasy  to  Islam  of  a  khan  who  had 
been  brought  up  as  a  Christian  put  an  end  to  such  favour  as  the 
Tartar  princes  had  until  then  showed  to  Christians,  and  to 
the  hopes  of  converting  his  people.' 

After  the  death  of  Mangu,  the  Tartars  divided  into  two  great 
bodies,  and,  while  Kublai  Khan  gave  up  the  West  to 
Hulaku,  he  himself  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  China. 
Kublai  reigned  in  great  splendour  at  Cambalu  (Pekin)  from 
1280  to  1294.*  Among  those  who  visited  his  court  were  two 
Venetians,  Matthew  and  Nicolas  Polo,  who  returned  to  Europe 
in  1269,  bearing  with  them  a  letter  in  which  the  Great  Khan 

«  lb.  29  ;  Of.  M.  Polo.  ed.  Marsden,        *  E.  g.  W.  Nang.  in  Boua.  xx.  510. 
274.  y  Purchaa,  41.  •  Mo»h.  63.  66.  74-7.     See  above,  p. 

»  Piirchas,  iii.  24.  •  lb.  87.  477.  '  Muah.  9a 

b  Ih.  41-6.  e  Mosh.  56-7.  «  Art  de  V^rif.  ix.  1-8. 
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roquested  the    pope  to  send  him   some   oil   from  the  Hdj 

Sepulchre,  and  a  hundred  learned  men  for  the  instruction  of  bi 

people   in   Christianity.'*     In    consequence     of    the    death  d 

Clement  IV.,  and  the  long  delay  in  the  election  of  a  sncceaHUi 

it  was  not  until  1272  that  this  request  was  in  some  degree  ftl- 

filled  by  a  mission   of  Dominicans  from  Gregory   X.*     Witk 

them  were  the  brothers  Polo,  and  Mark,  the  son  ofNicoLB.it 

that  time  in  his  seventeenth  year.*^    Mark  Polo,  one  of  the  motf 

famous  among  medijeval  travellers,  resided  at  Cambaln  imbt 

years;"*  but  from  his  narrative  it  would  seem  that  KubtiB 

inviting  Christian  missionaries,  had  intended  rather  to  improff 

his  old  religion  by  a  mixture  with  the  Christian  system  than  to 

adopt  the  Gospel  exclusively;"  and,  altkongh  the  khan  treatei 

the  missionaries  with  kindness  and  respect,  he  did  not  (as  w» 

fondly  belie  veil  in  the  West®)  himself  receive  baptism."* 

At  the  head  of  this  mission  was  a  Franciscan,  John,  whom 

styled  after  his  native  place,  Monte  Corvino,  near  Sa* 

lerno.**  John  laboured  with  zeal,  judgment,  and  su«e» 

He  converted  the  king  of  Kerait,  a  descendant  of  the  familTrf 

Prester  John,'  conferred  minor  orders  upon  him,  and  was  asastti 

by  him  in  the  services  of  the  church.'    It  was  even  believed  W 

the  royal  convert  performed  miracles  after    death.*    Johnrf 

Monte   Corvino   proved   that   he  was   not  satisfied  with  sui 

achievements  as  the  conversion  of  barbaric  princes  to  a  nomiml 

Christianity,  by  translating  the  New  Testament  an<l  the  Psal« 

into  the  language  of  the  country,  and  by  instructing  the  yonnjp 

native  converts  in  Latin  and  Greek.^     For  a  time  his  hh(0 

were  hindered  by  the  arts  of  some  Nestorians,  who  had  establish*' 

a  patriarch  of  their  sect  at  Canibalu  ;*   but  he  succeeded  in  «* 

posing  the  calumnies  l>y  which  these  rivals  had  endeavouwi^ 

raise  a  prejudice  ngainst  him,  so  that  the  khan  expelle*!  n*? 

of  them  from  the  country,  while  others  affected  for  a  time> 

embrace  theorthoduxy  of  Kome.^  Inl307,  John  was  ap{K>intedlf 

Clement  V.  archbishop  of  Cambalu,  with  seven  suffnigans  di 

**  M.  Polo,  transl.  by  Marstlcn,  Lontl.     returning  to  Venice  in  1295,  pp.  2^  3^ 
1818,  pp.  12-3;  Joli.  Iper.  in  Mart.  iii.        »  lb.  5hr4-6. 
740:  Mcrtli.  80.  »  M.  Tt.lo,  19.  <>  Nicol  III.  in  Rayn.  1278. 20. ft 


^  Tlu-  wife  of  Xicolfts  hud  l)een  prcg-         i»  Joli.  Iper.  746  7  ;  Mosh.SO 

nant  with  Mark  wlien  the  brothers  sot  vii.  76.  *«  Wadding,  v,  l!»4.aVt 

out  on  their  first  journey.     BecMarsden,        •"  W^idding  and  othom  confi'Dwi* 

Pref.  p.  5  an<l  notes  p'  18.     On  Marco  king  with  tl^  Gretit  Khan. 
Polo,  tice  Tiraboschi,  iv.  79.  ■  Mosh.  94-5  ;  Neand.  vii.  77. 

"  Some  say  twenty-seven.    Acconling        *  Mosh.  95. 
to  Mr.  Mjirstlen,  he  was  at  Canibalu  till         "  Mcish.  95  ;  Neand.  vii.  7S. 
1291,  an«l  then  went  on  further  travels,        «  Mosh.  68-70.  >  lb.91-A 
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lira  ; '  and  he  continued  his  labours  until  1330,  when  he  died  at 
;lie  age  of  eighty-three.*  During  the  same  period  many  other 
nembers  of  the  mendicant  orders  **  laboured  in  central  and 
lorth-eastem  Asia;  indeed  those  regions  have  never  been  so 
3pen  as  in  that  age  to  European  visitors,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
jrace  of  miracles,  in  which  William  of  llubruquis  had  lamented 
that  he  was  wanting,  was  abundantly  bestowed  on  his  more 
favoured  or  less  honest  successors.*^ 

II.  During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  there  were 
frequent  communications  between  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites 
[)f  the  East  and  the  Latin  Christians,  with  a  view  to  union,  which 
Slieir  common  opposition  to  the  Mussulmans  pointed  out  as  a 
lesirable  object.**  But  although  in  some  cases  these  communi- 
cations produced  an  approximation,  or  even  a  seeming  union, 
hey  had  no  lasting  result.  The  Latins,  as  was  natural,  were 
oo  ready  to  suppose  the  other  parties  more  inclined  than  they 
eally  were  to  agree  with  them.  Thus,  they  were  ready  to 
stiraate  any  hyperbolical  expressions  of  courtesy  at  far  more 
ban  their  real  value ;  and  on  finding  that  the  eastern  sectaries 
tated  their  opinions  in  a  manner  diflferent  from  the  ordinary 
western  representations  of  them,  they  were  ready  to  believe 
hat  all  heterodoxy  and  all  differences  had  vanished.  So,  too, 
f  hen  the  orientals  allowed  the  pope  of  Kome  a  primacy  among 
lishops,  the  Latins  eagerly  interpreted  the  words  as  admitting  a 
apremacy  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  Eoman  claims.  From 
»ach  misunderstandings  it  is  evident  that  no  real  reconciliation 
x>iild  be  expected  to  follow.® 

III.  The  same  causes  which  led  the  Nestorians  to  desire  the 
illiance  of  the  western  church  extended  to  the  Armenians  also, 
[ntermarriages  took  place  bet  wee  q  the  royal  family  of  Armenia 
fuad  those  of  the  crusading  princes  or  leaders.  In  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century,  Leo,  king  of  Armenia,  received  a  new  royal 
title  from  the  emperor  Henry  VI.,  and  was  crowned  by 

fche    archbishop    of  Mentz,   when    he    acknowledged 

.    »  lb.  88-OG.                  ■  lb.  111.  ftnd  cbicf  of  all  Christians,  and  submifc- 

■     ^  E.g.  Rayn.  1299.  39.  ting  to  lu's  authority,    Moslioim  tliinlra 

•    «  Mosh.  102.     Cf.  M.  Polo,  276.  the  letter  a  forgery  of  the  perrion  who 

*  See,  e.g.  Rayn.   1227.  87-8:   1237.  brought  it,  and  saya  that,  if  tho  patriarch 

68;    1247.   32,   3(5;  Wadding,  iii.   177.  submitted,  he  had  no  imitators.    Hist 

"leqq. ;    AU)erio.  Tr-Font.  in  Bouq.  xxi.  Tart.  92. 

'017-8 ;    Schnk-kli,    xxix.    3G2-6.     It  is  *  Wadding,    iii.    179 ;     Mosh.    60-1  ; 

mid  tiiat  in  1304  the  Nestorian  patriarch  Schrockli,  xxix.  3G4,  369,  scqq.  ;  Qicsol. 

"Wrote  to  Benedict  XI.,  styling  him  head  11.  ii.  088,  692-3. 
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the  papal  claims  in  their  fulness,  and  promised  1 
Tatholir  i<»r  priinnte)  of  Armenia  shoold  sabinit  to  Roi 
1239,  Grr-ory  IX.  sent  the  j^ll  to  the  Catholic;'  1 
before  ainl  aiW r  this  time  the  Armenians  are  found  cor 
ing  witli  the  Greek  church,  althongh  i^-ithout  any  so 
the  attempt  at  uiii(»n.^  In  1292,  nnder  king  HaitlioD 
Anueiiiau  riiuivh  was  formally  reconciled  \\itli  that  of 
but  the  movtMuents  wlii  h  resultetl  in  this  appear  to  h 
ceede<l  tlmmjiout  from  a  court  l>arty,  whose  acts,  dire 
IK>liti<7il  interests  were  not  supjiorted  by  the  general  fei 
the  nation.* 

IV.  l>urlnir  this  time,  the  conversion  of  the  j)eople 
south-east  <»f  the  Baltii-  was  eff».*cted,  although  us  much  Ir 
as  by  i.)ersuasi«  >u.  Sorue  merchants  of  Bremen  liad  fon 
nettlement  i»n  the  l>vvina,  in  1158.^  and  in  118o',  3foinlui 
AugUdtiniau  canon  o(  S.*geberg,  in  Holstein,  uudertouk  th 
version  of  the  Livonians,  a  rude  and  idolatrous  nation,  ^ 
language  he  did  not  understand.  Through  the  iavoi 
Wladimir,  the  linssian  prince  to  whom  Livonia  was  bi 
he  was  alloweil  to  build  a  church  at  Ykeskola  (Yxb 
Uexkull)  on  the  Dwina,  and  he  soon  made  some  converts." 
also  tauglit  the  i)eople  to  fortify  themselves  against  the  a 
of  their  neighbours,  and  brought  workmen  from  Gothlj 
aid  in  the  labour."  But  he  found  that  he  had  to  do 
faithless  race  of  men,  who,  after  having  professed  an  eagei 
for  his  continuance  among  them  at  times  when  any  adv 
was  to  be  gained  by  it,  turned  on  him  with  mockery  aud 
when  their  objects  had  been  secured,  aud  tried  to  wash  o 
baptism  in  the  waters  of  the  Dwina.**  Dietrich,  a  Cis' 
who  was  his  companion,  was  often  in  great  danger.  Du 
eclipse,  his  liie  was  threatened  because  he  was  chargtE 
having  swallowed  the  sun.^  At  another  time,  he  ran  1 
ofbeing  sacrificed  because  his  fields  were  in  better  conditi 
those  of  the  natives.  His  fate  was  to  be  decided  by  th« 
of  the  horse,  which,  as  we  have  seen,**  was  also  prad 
Pomerania.  The  horse  at  first  put  forward  the  foot 
would  have  saved  the  missionary's  life ;  but  the  diviners  < 

'  Giescl.  II.  ii.  689-G90.       f  lb.  090.  Strabl.  i.  270. 
'  lb.    St*  Uu}ni.  12>9.  57.  ■  Chrou.  Livon.  i.  4 ;  Chxxm. 

»  Giesel.  GUI.  a.d.  1186  vPistor.  i.^. 
^   Cbrouicon  Livonicum  Vetiw   (ed.        ■  Chron.  Livon.  i.  6. 
Grubtr,  FiancoC  et    Lips.  1740)  i.   4;        •  lb.  pp.  6-8.         9  lb.  7. 
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it  the  God  of  Christians  was  sitting  on  the  animal's  back,  and 
iding  his  motions.  The  back  was  therefore  rubbed,  in  order  to 
t  rid  of  this  influence  ;  but  the  liorse  again  stepped  as  before, 
d  Dietrich  was  saved/  In  1170,  Meinhard  was  consecrated 
bishop  by  Ilartwio:  of  Bremen,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  his 
ginal  mi^sion/  His  labours  were  approved  by  Celestine  III., 
10  conferred  a  grant  of  privileges  on  him  in  1193,^  and  he  died 
1196. 

The  next  bishop,  Berthold,  formerly  abbot  of  Loccum,  a 
rtercian  monastery  on  the  Weser,  tried  with  some  success  the 
ects  of  hospitality  as  a  means  of  conversion."  But  after  a 
le  the  Livouians  turned  against  him,  and  expelled  him  from 
'ir  country.  Berthold  returned  with  a  large  force  of  soldiers, 
ich  he  had  gathered  by  the  offer  of  crusading  privileges  from 
testine  IIL,  and  a  victory  was  gained  over  the  natives ;  but 
bishop,  having  been  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy 
the  impetuosity  of  his  horse,  was  pierced  by  a  lance, 
i  was  torn  to  pieces  on  his  fall.*  By  a  pretence  of  '  ' 
•mission  to  the  baptism,  the  Livonians  persuaded  the  invad- 
:  army  to  withdraw,  leaving  the  clergy  behind ;  but  hardly 
J  the  last  ship  left  the  shore  when  they  threw  the  crucifix  into 
>  sea,  again  washed  off  their  baptism  in  the  river,  and  per- 
uted  the  Christians  crueUy,  in  some  cases  even  to  death.^ 
A.lbert  of  Apeldern,  a  man  of  sense,  energy,  and  perseverance, 
jceeded  Berthold  as  bishop.  He  obtained  feudal  rights  over 
^onia  from  Philip  of  Swabia,  and  was  authorised  by  Innocent 
'.  to  associate  any  monks  or  clergy  in  his  labours,  and  to  raise 
army  for  the  northern  crusade,  which  was  allowed  to  reckon 
a  fulfilment  of  the  vow  for  the  holy  war  in  the  East ;  and  by 
ans  of  his  high  connections,  he  was  able  to  enlist  a  large 
cje."  In  1199  or  1200,  the  Crusaders  founded  the  city  of 
ja,*  to  which  the  bishoprick  was  transferred  from  Yxkiill.  In 
)2,  Albert  established  a  military  order,  to  which  pope  Innocent 
re  the  statutes  of  the  Templars,^  and  by  the  help  of  these 

lb.  p.  7.    Dietrich  was  said  to  do  Am.   Lub.   vii.   9 ;    Chron.   Liv.   17-8  ; 

acles.     Schruckli,  xxv.  284.  Schrockh,  xxv.  292.    Tliero  arc  many 

ChroD.  Livon.  p.  8  ;  Arnold.  Lubec.  imperial  gnuits  as  to  those  countries  in 

8-9.  M.  HuiUard-Bre'holIes*  coUoction,  e.  ij. 

Ep.  121'(Patrol.  cevi.\  i.  G17  ;  ii.  423,  447,  583. 

Am.   Lub.   vii.   9  ;    Chron.   Livon.  *  So  called,  says  the  chronicler  Henry 

(19  ;•  *•  vol  a  Rigu  laou,  vol  ijua&i  irrig^ua." 

Chnm.  Liv.  11-3;  Am.  Lub.  vii.  9.  »»  Am.  Lub.  vii.  9:  Chron.  Liv.  22; 

lb.  13-4.  Innoc.  Ep.  vii.  139.    Their  proper  name 

lunoc.    Ep.  vii.  39 ;   Supplcm.  2G ;  was  '*  Fmtrcs  militio)  Cliristi." 
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'•Brethri'ii  of  the  Sword,**  with  the  Cmsaders  who: 
ciilistoil  ill  ( Jermany  for  each  annual  cami>a^rn,  he  ci 
for  many  vr-ars  the  more  forcible  part  of  his  mi&u' 
annthur  mrans  of  conveying  Scriptural  knowledge 
Livoiiians,  the  bishop,  in  12U4,  got  up  a  **  prophet 
which  lia'l  ar.iM'.ig  its  persuDoges  Gideon,  David,  an( 
Heathens  as  well  as  converts  were  invited  to  the  peri 
and  the  si.vnts  wore  oxplflined  by  an  intorjireter.  1 
Ciidt*on  and  his  warriors  began  to  fight  the  Midianitc 
hta«ri%  the  heathen  s|>t»ctators,  supposing  that  souietreac 
designed  againr>t  them,  ran  off  in  alarm,  and  were  D( 
A.D.  1J05-  ]»ersuadcHl  to  return.**  During  the  following  U 
^'  most  of  the  Livonians  were  baptised,*  but  fn 

to  time  they  treacherously  rose  in  insurrection  whew 
force  of  the  settlers  api)eared  to  be  weaker  than  usual/ 

Among  the  missionaries  themselves,  too,  difieren< 
jealousies  broke  out.  The  l^rethren  of  the  Sword  qc 
with  the  bishop  as  to  the  division  of  the  conquered  lain 
something  like  the  old  enmities  between  the  Templars 
iwtriarchs  of  Jerusalem  was  re-enacted  by  knights  and 
on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic/  In  consequence  of  theses 
bishop  Allx?rt,  and  Folowin  the  second  master  of  the  ord 
to  IJome  in  V2\0.^  The  i>ope,  according  to  the  usual 
jK>licy,  was  more  favourable  t«>  the  order  than  to  the 
but  he  refused  in  the  following  year  tx)  allow  them  a  I 
their  own,*^  and  in  1212  hoexemptwl  Higii  from  all  metn 
jurisdiction,'"  although  it  was  not  until  1240  that  it 
moted  to  the  dignity  of  an  archbishoprick,  which  was  c 
to  it  in  1255  by  Alexander  IV." 

The  lalMJUrs  of  the  military  and  of  the  ecclesiastical 
aries  spread  into  Estliouia,  where,  at  a  somewhat  earlie 
bishop  named  Fulk,  formerly  a  monk  of  La  Celle,  had  pi 
IHetrich,  who  has  lu*en  mentioned  as  a  companion  of  3 
in  Livonia,  became  bishop  of  Esthonia ;  ^  but  after  he  1 

«  Chmn.  liv.  24,  bc^iq.  »  Rayn.    1255.   04  ;    Sobr 

*  Cliroii.  liv.  iH.  313.    Tho  bushop  liad,   bow 

•  lb.  43,  47.                '  lb.  52,  st-qti.  uuthorincd  to  coii8t>rrate  bud 
«  Cbron.  Liv.  47-8,  110:  Am.  Lub.  nrchiepuicopi/'    iu  1210.       ( 

vii.  i).                   *>  Chnm.  Liv.  71-5.  78. 

»  Si'hri'K'k]!,  wv.  2!M)  «  GrubtT,  cnipploni    to  Chi 

^  Kp.  xiv.  1 1:» :  Sil:rrM.kli,  xxv.  2KS.  :J32.  st^qq. 

■»  Kp.  xvi.  182.     Albert  wsibi  will  riy  p  Iniuicent  III.  rc<\iiniuci] 

oeivcnl  ny  Innooorit  at  tin.-  IaU'uiii  f«>iiii-  ui«l.  uml  oxcmpts  biin  frt>in  ni 

cilofl2ir).     Chroii.  KHJ.  juiiiilictioji.     Kpp.  xvi.  124-^ 
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killed,  in  1218,  a  conflict  as  to  jurisdiction  arose  between  tlie  arch- 
bishop of  Lund  and  the  bishop  of  lliga,  as  the  Danes  claimed  a 
sliare  in  the  conversion  and  its  resuUs."*  At  length  Keval  was 
established  by  the  pope  as  the  seat  of  the  Danish  bishoprick,  and 
the  Germans  had  their  see  at  Leal,  from  which  it  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  Dorpat/ 

In  Lithuania  also  the  Gospel  made  progress.  Its  advance  was 
aided  by  the  circumstance  that  a  priest  named  Aldobrand  was 
asked  to  arbitrate  in  a  question  of  property,  as  those  who  had 
been  robbed  before  their  conversion  felt  themselves  forbidden  by 
tlieir  new  religion  to  use  violence  for  the  recovery  of  what  they 
.  had  lost.  The  equity  of  his  decision  made  a  great  impression 
on  the  heathens,  who  imtil  then  had  known  no  other  principle 
than  the  law  of  force;  and  for  a  time  the  clergy  were  over- 
whelmed with  such  business.  But  Unhappily  some  laymen,  who 
had  a  view  only  to  their  own  interest,  undertook  the  oflRce  of 
arbitration,  and  the  popular  confidence  in  the  justice  of  Christians 
was  destroyed."  In  one  Livonian  province  the  people,  being 
disposed  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  cast  lots  in  order  to  decide 
whether  they  should  join  the  Latin  Church,  like  their  neighbours 
in  the  West,  or  the  Greek  Church,  like  the  Kussians;  and 
the  result  was  in  favour  of  the  Latin  form  of  Christianity.* 

Albert  of  Apeldern  died  in  1229."     In  l'J36  a  junction  took 

place   between  the  Brethren  of  the  Sword  and  the  Teutonic 

order,  who  had  many  jioints  in  common  with  them — an  origin 

from  Bremen,  a  constitution  on  the  model  of  the  Templars, 

the  patronage  of  the    Blessed    Virgin,    the   protection   of  the 

emperors,  opposition  to  the  Danish  interest,  and  the  duty  of 

fighting  for  the  cross  in  countries  which  bordered  on  each  other!* 

The  union  was  brought  about  partly  through  the    agency  of 

■^William,  formerly  bishop  of  Modena,  who,  after  having  been 

^employed  as  a  legate  in  those  regions,^  resigned  his  see  in  1134, 

"and  received  a  fresh  legatine  commission  from  Gregory  IX.* 

The  countries  in  which  the  two  orders  were  employed  were  thus 

q  Chron.  Liv.  129,  i:50,  141-3,  147-8,  IV.  to  him.  1224.  38.    Cf.  Ciacon.  ii.  116. 

164;    Gn'ix.    ix.   up.   Rjiyn.    1230.   (52;  ■  CJiroii.  Livon.   ITl.Bcqq. ;   AUnric. 

>Bohruckb.  XXV.  2U1)-3U3.  See  Dahlmarm,  Tr-Font     in    Bouq.    xxi.   51)7;    Rnyn. 

^L361,R'qq.  1234.45.     PetiT  of   Dut^burg  wroiij^ly 

■-    '  Cimni.   Liv.    172;    Schrtickb,  xxv.  identifies  William  with  Pope  Alexnnder 

"=^.806;  Dahlm.  i  371,  388.  IV.     See  note  on  p.  08  of  his  ehroniele 

■   Chron.   Liv.   40,  48 ;    Ncand.   vii.  in  Ilirscha   *  Scriptores  Rerum  PnisHi- 

=  55.                       '  Chron.  liivon.  51.  curum,'   Leipz.   1801,  vol.   1.    William 

"  Schrockh,  xxv.  308.  leanit  the  langun^o  of  the  country,  and 

wf     ■  8chr<>kh.  xxv.  311.  translated   Douatuii*   grammar  into    it 

*     J  Kuynaldud  givea  a  letter  of  Honorius  Alberie.  1.  c 
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placed  under  a  common  authority^  and  the  union  was  appnivoi 
by  Gregory  IX.  in  1237.*  The  order  carried  on  the  work 
of  subjugation,  and  among  the  effects  of  the  manner  of  cfuver- 
sion  wiis  the  establishment  of  serfdom,  which  continued  until 
our  own  time. 

V. — Tlie  early  attempts  at  the  conversion  of  the  Prussians  If 
Adalbert  of  Prague  and  Bruno  have  been  already  noticed.''  b 
the  course  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  some  PoBA 
kings,  after  having  gained  victories  over  their  iieigUboais  <rf 
Prussia,  endeavoured  to  impose  Christianity  on  them,  but  witi- 
out  any  substantial  or  lasting  success.^  But  in  1207,an  attempt 
of  a  different  kind  was  made  by  Godfrey,  abbot  of  Lokna,  i 
Cistercian  moniistery  in  Poland,  who  was  accompanied  bj  i 
monk  named  Philip.  These  missionaries  convert^  tlie  Dub 
Phiolet,  and  his  brother  King  Sodrech ;  **  but  their  laboure  ir« 
checked  by  the  opposition  of  the  Cistercian  communities  in  tk 
neighbourhood,  who  were  inclined  to  treat  them  as  irregnta 
adventurers,  and  lience  Innocent  III.  was  induced  to  write  to  tk 
Archbishop  of  Gncsen  and  to  the  Cistercians  in  1212,  desirinj 
them  to  be  on  their  guard  against  real  "  acephali,"  but  to  slw< 
kindness  and  co-operation  to  Godfrey  and  his  associates.*  & 
also  desired  the  King  of  Poland  and  the  Duke  of  Pomeroiibte 
refmin  from  imposing  servile  labours  on  the  converts,  us  tk 
was  found  a  hindrauco  to  the  Gosi>el.'  In  1215,  a  Cisteratt 
monk  of  Oliva  near  Danzig,  named  Christian,  was  consecnttJ 
as  bisliop,*^  and  the  work  of  conversion  was  then  actively  canirf 
on.  But  the  opj)ression  of  the  king  and  the  duke  provoked  « 
insurrection,  in  which  there  was  a  general  massacre  of  Ch» 
tians,  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  some  monasteries  a>l 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  churches.^  In  order  to  guard  agiii^r 
the  recurrence  of  such  disasters,  the  duke,  by  the  bishofi 
advice,  endeavoured  to  form  a  military  order,  and  HonoriosHJ 
in  1218  allowed  Crusaders  to  serve  against  the  heathens 
Prussia  instead  of  going  to  the  Holy  Land.*  At  the  same  ti< 
tlie  pope  endeavoured  to  forward  the  work  of  conversion  Ij 
other  means — such  as  the  purchase  of  female  children,  wbn 
the  custom  of  the  country  would  have  doomed  to  death,  tf 

•  Ruyn.  1237.  ('4.  •  Ep.  xv.  147.               t  Ep.  it.  Ifc 
»»  Vol.  ii.  i)p.  4G0.  r/25  r437,  -187*.  »  Pet.  Dusburg.  ii.  1 ;  RotpeiLi*! 

•  Schriickh,  XXV.  :U3-4.  >•  Pet.  Diisburg.  ii.  2.     Seethe**^ 
«*  lb.  314 ;  Neaiul.  vii.  5\) :   KofiKiU.  note. 

i.  427.  •  P.  DiL^b.  ii.  4 ;  Schriickh.  xxr.Sl* 
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■  ^  the  institution  of  schools  for  boys.''    It  was,  however,  found  that 

^  the  effect  of  the  crusade  lasted  only  so  long  as  the  soldiers 

i^  remained  in  the  country.     In  122G,  it  was  resolved  to  call  in  the 

s^  aid  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  terms  were  made  with  the  grand 

master,  the  famous  Herman  of  Salza.™     In  1230,  a  hundred  of 

the   knights  appeared   in  Prussia  under   Herman  of  Balka." 

h  Gregory  IX.  and  Innocent  IV.  invested  them  with  the  privileges 

iS   of  Crusaders,^  and  the  emperor  bestowed  on  them  the  sovereignty 

<    of  such  territories  as  they  had  acquired  by  gift,  or  might  conquer 

-u    by  their  swords.^     The  knights  carried  on  the  war  with  steady 

I     perseverance,  recruiting  their  numbers  and  gathering  followers 

i^trom  Germany,  where  the  northern  crusade  now  took  the  place 

of  the  longer  and  more  perilous  expeditions  to  Palestine.     They 

:-  •    founded  fortresses  which  afterwards  grew  into  towns — as  Elbing, 

Thorn,  and  Konigsberg — the  last  of  these  being  so  called  in 

honour  of  King  Ottocar  of  Bohemia,  who  in  1254  took  part  in  one 

of  their  campaigns.**      Like  other  military   orders,   they   had 

serious  differences  with  the  bishops  and  clergy,  to  whom  pope 

Gregory  had  assigned  one-third  of  the  conquered  land.'     They 

were  also  involved  in  contests  with  their  neighbours,  the  dukes 

of  Poland  and  Pomerania ;  *  and  in  1245  William  of  Modena, 

then  cardinal-bishop  of  Sabino,^  was  once  more  sent  into  the 

north  with  a  commission  to  settle  these  quarrels."    In  1249  an 

agreement  was  made,  through  the  legate's  mediation,  by  which 

important  liberties  were  secured  for  the  converts.    They  were  to 

enjoy  the  Polish  law,  witli  the  exception  of  its  sanction  of  ordeals. 

They  were  not  to  bum  their  dead,  or  to  bury  men  or  horses  with 

them,  and  were  to  give  up  all  other  heathenish  customs.    Those 

who  had  not  yet  been  baptised  were  to  receive  baptism  within  a 

certain  time,  under  pain  of  being  driven  out  of  the  country  with 

*  Rayn.  1218.  43-4;  RoepeU.  i.  429-  28.    Of.  Alb.  Stad.  aj>.  1229  (Pertz. 

430.  xvi.) 

"  Pet.  Dasburg.  ii.  5.  14  ;   RoepeU.  i.  ■  P.  Dusb.  111.  32,  seqq.;  Roepell. 

484.  ^  See  above,  p.  256,  and  the  article  1.  443.    Peter  tellB  ub  that  the  patroness 

on  biin  in  Herzog.  of  the  order  appeared  to  one  of  the 

"   Pet.  Dodb.  11  11.         *•  lb.  6.  13.  brethren  with  a  sad  oountenance;  and, 

p    RoepeU,  1.  435,    648-9 ;    BOhmcr,  on  his  asking  the  reason,  she  told  him 

130^  1.    There  are  many  other  grants  in  that  whereas  they  had  formerly  con- 

Buillard-Br^olles  and  in  Bohmer.  versed  only  "  de  Klio  meo,  et  de  me,  et 

<»    P.   Duab.    it    16,   seqq. ;   iii.  72  ;  de  gestis  sanctorum,"  their  talk  was  now 

Cliron.    Oliv.  in  Hirsch,  677 ;    Coam.  wholly  of  actions  of  kings  and  princes, 

Prag.  contiD.  in  Pertz,  ix.  182.  and  of  worldly  vanities,  iii.  80. 

/  Rayn.  im.35;  1243. 82.    We  read  »  See  MabiU.  *  Analecta,'  483,  for  Wil- 

f      ^/^  f^'^^  8urprijae  of  a  bishop  (Albert  liam's  '  Epiatola  flebilis  de  sua  assum])- 

of  UologQg^  beins^    translated  from  Ar-  tioue  in  cardinalitiam  dignitatem.'* 

™^^  ^  Praam  211  1246.    Rayn.  1246.  •  Rayn.  1245.  89. 
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only  a  sinj^le  garment  on  them.  Cliurfbos  were  to  be  built  and 
endowe<l.  3Irat  and  milk  were  forbidden  on  Fridays  and  in 
Lent ;  and  confession  and  communion  were  required  once  at 
least  in  the  vi.ar. 

But  the  severe  rule  of  the  knights  produced  a  dangeitm 
insurrection  in  1260,*  and  it  was  not  until  1283,  after  a  warfere 
which,  with  some  intervals,  had  lasted  fifty-three  years,  tla: 
their  sovereignty  was  fully  established/  Baptism  was  enfofcri 
on  the  Prussians  as  a  necessary  condition  of  liberty ;  "  and  intiis 
late  conversion  of  a  l)arbarou3  Slavonic  people  originated  i 
kingtlom  which  in  later  days  has  borne  a  very  important  part 
tlie  affiiirs  of  the  world. 


■ 


VI. — While  the  Gospel  was  propagated  by  the  sword  in  &am 
neighbouring  countries,  its  progress  in  Bussia  was  advancel 
by  gentler  means.*     The  attempt  to  bring  over  the  Kussiatf 
to  the  Latin  Church  was  renewed   by  the  legate  William  fif 
Modena,  but  with  no  better  success  than  before. **     Kussia  sirf- 
fered  very  severely  from  the  great  Mongol  invasion, 
is  said  that  the   barbarians,  on  reaching  Kieff,  wie 
stnick  with  astonishment  by  the  beauty  of  the  holy  city,  ai 
offered  to  s[>are  it  if  the  inhabitants  would  submit  to  them, 
the   Russians    were   resolved    to   hold   out,    and    fortified  tlfl 
cathedral  and  other  churches,  which  were    taken  one   by  o* 
after  a  long  and   obstinate   resistance.*^     The    buildings 
destroyed,    their  treasures  plundered,   the    monks  and  cl 
were  slaughtered  or  driven  to  flight.    It  is  supposed  that 
metroi)olit4iu,  a  Greek  named  Joseph,  perished  in  the  si^; 
after  the  office  liad  been  ten  years  vacant,  Innocent  IV.,  ti 
to  take  advantage  of  the  Russian  church's  distress,  and  of 
removal  of  the  l^yzantine  patriarch  to  Nicsea,  sent  ambassaM  1 
into  Russia,  with  the  offer  of  kingly  crowns  and  titles  for 
princes,  and  with  proposals  for  union  with  the  Latin  ChuiA 
The  prince  of  Novogorod,  Alexander  Newsky,  one  of  the 
saints  and  heroes  of  Russia,  refused  to  treat  with  the  ami 
sudors;  but  David,  prince  of  Galicia,  took   advantage  of 
proposals  by  accepting  the  crown  and  the  royal  title,  while 
deferred  the  question  of  reconciliation  with  Rome  until  a 

»  Pet.  Dusb.  iu.  90.  t  lb.  220-1.  v.  RussL  ii.  32 ;  Kircheng.  i.  23& 

•  Si'o  an  essay  iu  llirscli,  251,  ueqq.  «•  Mourav.   46;    Strahl.   Kirebc4(^l 

■  Mourevieff,  43.  222,  243;  Gregory  IX.  bad  inadc^ 

^  Strahl,  Kirchcng.i.  217.  Seop.  324.  tures  to  Rusisia  ia  1231.     Rayn.  I 

'  Mourav.  42-3.  372 ;  Strahl.  Gcsch.  43. 
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oimcil  should  meet.  Finding,  however,  that  his  application  for 
k  crusade  against  the  Tartars  did  not  meet  with  immediate 
.ttention  from  Alexander  IV.,  David  broke  oft'  all  communica- 
ion  with  Rome,  and  he  soon  after  obtained  consecration  for  a 
netropolitan  named  Cyril  from  the  patriarch  at  Nica3a.° 

Cyril  (the  second  patriarch  of  that  name)  held  his  dignity  for 
hirty  years,  and  laboured  indefatigably  for  the  restoration  of 
he  Russian  Church.  After  his  deatli,  in  1280,  another  vacancy 
t  two  years  occurred,  in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of 
he  Russians  to  connect  themselves  with  the  Latinizing  patriarch 
/'eccus,  who  then  occupied  the  see  of  Constantinople.^  The 
text  metropolitan,  a  Greek  named  Maximus,  removed  his  see 
rom  Kieff  to  Vladimir  in  1299 ;  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
oUowing  century,  it  was  again  transferred  to  Moscow,  which  has 
ince  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  primate  of  Russia.* 

VII. — While  the  conversion  of  rude  Pagan  nations  employed 
he  energies  of  zealous  missionaries,  attempts  were  also  made  to 
►ring  over  converts  from  Judaism  and  Mahometanism,  and  many 
ontroversial  treatises  were  written  for  this  purpose.  In  each 
ase  there  was  the  difficulty  that  the  champions  of  the  rival 
dligion  possessed  an  elaborate  learning  of  their  own,  which  had 
K)  little  in  common  with  Christian  learning  to  be  assailable  on 
rinciples  which  both  parties  would  have  consented  to  acknow- 
<ige.^  The  most  famous  treatise  produced  in  this 
me  against  the  Jews  and  Mahometans  is  the  *  Pugio 
idei '  of  Raymond  Martini,  a  Spanish  Dominican,'  which  even 
.  our  own  day  is  consulted  as  a  storehouse  of  rabbinical 
«rning. 

The  preaching  of  St.  Francis  and  his  followers  in  Egypt  and 
loroeco  has  been  already  noticed.''  The  characters  of  literary 
tentroversialist  and  of  missionary  preacher  were  imited  in  Ray- 
mond Lully,  wlio  was  born  in  the  island  of  Majorca  about  1235.™ 
li  his  early  years  he  frequented  the  court  of  his  sovereign, 

^  Btrahl  (who  cnUs  him  Daniel),  Kg.  ^  Mouiiiv.  48. 

340,245;  Gcsjch.  v.  Kudbl.  ii.  44,  52 ;  *  It  seems  to  be  uncertain  whether 

Ourav.  47;  Kuyn.  1246.  20;  J248.  15.  the  removal  to  Moscow  wua  under  the 

•ynaldus    8av8   that  David's  brother  fii-at  or  the  second  successor  of  Maximus. 

fcwlikus   of  'Vladimir,    also   accepted  See  Stralil,  Kg.  i.  247,  270,  306 ;  Mou- 

s  pope  8  terms,  and  tliat  these  princes  rav.  50. 

-i^  allowed  to  cel(l)rate  the  eucluirist  *•  Schrockh,  xxv.  4,  5. 

Uiilcaveued  bread,  an»l  to  use  such  '  Sclirookh,  xxiv.  28. 

*ei»  eastern  lites  as  were  not  contrary  ''  P.  374  :  see,  t<x),  Wadding,  iiL  148, 

Uxe  catholic  faith.     1247.  28.  tKiH.               "  Acta  S8.  Jan.  v.  644. 
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J«me0  of  Atmgcm;  and  his  life  was  free  and  lioentioai 

a  change  was  saddenlj  prodooed  in  him  by  aome  ciicnn 

of  which  various  aocoonts  ate  given.*     For  a  time  Bii 

meditated  anxiously  on  the  best  way  of  devoting  himself 

service  of  Christ ;  bat  it  would  seem  that  his  xetd  had  bq 

cool,  when  a  sermon  whidi  he  heard  on  the  festinl 

Fiancis  made  him  resolve  to  give  np  alL    He  a 

^^  '       property,  except  so  much  as  was  enough  fi>r  As 

tenanoe  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  reeolYed  to  employ  Ii 

in  the  conversion  d  the  Mussulmans,  both  1^  written  vp 

and  by  preaching.®     With  a  view  to  this,  he  bought  a  Bi 

slave,  from  whom  he  leamt  Arabic ;  and  we  are  told  A 

knowledge  of  languages  was  increased  by  supematml 

He  withdrew  for  some  months  into  a  solitude,  and  then 

said,  received  by  revelation  his  **  Art  of  Arts  **  or  ''0 

Arti"  a  method  which  would  seem  to  have  promised  the  sctp 

of  universal  knowledge  without  the  ordinary  labours  of  i 

Through  Raymond's  influence.  King  Jamea  was  penoad 

establish  in  Majorca  a  monast^  where  thirteen  Fnaie 

were  to  be  trained  for  the  work  of  preaching  1 

Mussulmans  in  their  own  language ;  but  his  itl 

to  procure  from  Honorius  IV.  and  other  popes  a  decree  tbi 

study  should  be  general  in  monasteries  were  nnsnccessfoL' 

In  the  winter  of  1291-2,  Raymond  crossed  the  sea  to ' 

for  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself,  taking  witi 

an  Arabic  translation  of  his  "Great  Art,'*  which  he  hadei^ 

at  Genoa.    He  invited  the  Mussulman  teachers  to  di^ti 

him ;  but  his  life  was  in  danger,  and  he  was  put  on  board  i 

bound  for  Na])les,  with  threats  of  death  if  he  should  ereri 

■  According  to  one  stoiy,  he  went  to  him,  and*  the  tHrnwe  hangvd  Ui 

tee  a  lady  '^Itaoc  alTeotion  he  wished  to  prison.    Acta  88.  L  c. 

gain,  altbongh  ho  wns  .ilrendy  married ;  t  Ada  88.  668.     FciT  an  mb 

wherc'UiH)n  she  Kirtcsl    ber  brrnst  and  the  "LuUian  arty**  ace  Moriv< 

dUiplau'd  a  bi<U'ou.H  mnrtT.    ^Ib.  G09;  hixitnr/ 1 1,  lib.  ii.  c.  5^  who,  inn 

Wadding,  iv.  4*2'J.>    Another  i$tory  is  deflpi^ed  it,  came  to  think  matt 

tliat,  while  ongn^^xl  in  writing  an  aina-  of  it  p.  SSi,  ed.  Liibcdc,  1706). 

tory  poem,  he  uaw  a  virion  of  the  cnici-  spealm  of   it  with    g^reat  ttSh 

fledSavionr;  and  tliut,whcnhercBumed  ^H»o  metbodna  ita  anentiv  i 

*  the  mnie  occupation  on  another  night,  gattnks  aapeif^t,  ut  quia  taJm 

the  riaxm  aguin  apiienred.    Waddimg,  nonnvlla    eniicUtioDia    ad    orti 

It.  428;  cf.  Acta  SS.,  654,  661.  poarit  abati.*'    (De  Angm.  Sofl 

•  Acta  SS.,  662.  tL  2,  fin.)    Bee   8chi6cldi,  10 

9  lb. ;   Wadding,    iy.   423.      Having  Savigny,  t.  542 ;  Ritter,  fiiL  IM 

been  informed  that  the  eUave  had  bias-  r^iii,  iL  287. 

pbemed,    he   chaatimd    liim   aererely.  '  Acta  88.  663 ;  Wadding,  ^ 

The  hifidel  afterwards  attempted  to  kill  Keand.  viL  8S. 
him,  bat  Baymond  got  the  better  of 
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0  Africa."  For  some  years  after  this,  he  wandered  about  Italy 
nd  France,  teaching  his  new  art  (although  it  was  forbidden 
,t  Koine)  and  endeavouring  to  stir  up  popes,  kings,  and  other 
persons  of  power  and  influence,  to  the  general  establishment  of 
Donastic  schools  for  the  study  of  eastern  languages/  Raymond 
iao  made  his  way  to  Cyprus,  and  even  to  Armenia,  everywhere 
lisputing  with  such  opponents  of  the  orthodox  faith  as  he  met — 
ffussulmans,  Jacobites,  and  Nestorians."  In  1306  or  the  fol- 
owing  year,  he  made  a  second  expedition  to  Africa,  where  he 
attempted  to  preach  at  Bougiah,  and  to  confute  the  Mahometan 
ioctors  in  disputation ;  but  he  was  imprisoned  and  sentenced  to 
leath.  This  punishment,  however,  was  commuted  for  expulsion 
Tom  the  country,  but  in  his  return  to  Europe  he  was  sln'p- 
BH'ecked  on  the  Tuscan  coast.* 

The  hopes  which  Raymond  had  conceived  for  his  project  of 
JTiental  schools  from  the  election  of  Celestine  V.  were  disap- 
pointed by  Boniface,  who  regarded  such  objects  with  indifiFerence. 
5ut  at  the  Council  of  Vienne,  in  1311,  he  obtained  from 
!Jlement  V.  the  concession  that  such  schools  should  be  established 
D  any  city  where  the  pope  should  reside,  and  in  the  universities 
►f  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Salerno.^ 

In  1314,  Raymond  (who  throughout  his  life  remained  a  lay- 
aan)  separated  from  his  wife,  became  a  tertiary  of  the  Francis- 
an  order,  and  sailed  once  more  for  Africa,  with  the  resolution 
f  enduring  martyrdom.  Again  he  readied  Bougiah,  and  his 
►reaching  was  heard  with  attention,  until  he  declared  the  circum- 
tances  of  his  former  visit  and  banishment,  and  threatened  his 
learers  with  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  unless  they  would  forsake 
Jieir  misbelief.  '  On  this  a  furious  tumult  arose ;  stones  were 
lirown  at  the  old-  man,  he  was  dragged  out  of  the  town,  and, 
Jthough  he  was  able  to  reach  a  Genoese  vessel,  the  injuries 
vliich  ho  had  received  were  so  serious  that  he  died  when  in 
ight  of  his  native  island.* 

•  Acta  SS.  604-5  ;  Wadding,  V.  15,  16.  gory   XL   condemned  many  things  in 

•  Acta  SS.  6G5-6:  Schrockh,  xxiv.  them,  but  rather  (it  would  seem)  fur 
»60.  See  e.  fj  letters  to  Philip  the  strangeness  of  expression  tlian  fur  hete- 
ftiir,  aud  to  u  inembor  of  the  University  rodoxy  (see  D  Argentr^,  i.  246,  eoqq.) ; 
if  Farif»,  in  Mnrtene,  Thos.  i.  1315-9.  and  his  reputation  was  afterwards  cleared 

•  Neand.01-2.  »  Neand.  92.  (ib.  263;  cf.  Acta  SS.  6;J3-4).  Ho  is 
y  Neand.  vii  D5.  said  to  have  written  more  than  120 
»  Ih.   96.     Tliero   was   a   school    of    books,  many  of  them  in  Arabic.    (Acta 

•liUUianists."  who  styled  their  founder  6S.  666.)  The  popular  notion  of  his 
T  Doctor  lUuminatus  "  (Acta  SS.  633).    having  been  an  alchemist  ia  said  to  be 


Whe  Franciscans  reverod  him  as  a  saint,  quite  groundless,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
avhile  the  Dominicans  found  here^  in  not  even  a  chemical  experimentalist. 
aia  wriUngd  (Savigny,  v.  542).    Gre-    (Ib.  657-60.) 
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CIIArTER    VII. 

SECTARIES. 

I. — The  porscM-iitions  wliicli  were  continually  carried  ou  agaiMi 
the  All)igensos,  Waldo nscs,  and  others,  were  not  followed  by  & 
convoi  sion  which  was  desired  and  expected,  but  api)eared  ratier 
to  strengthen  in  the  sectaries  their  dislike  of  the  ecclosiasticil 
doctrine  and  system.  Thus,  the  Waldenses,  who  at  their  oateel 
had  varied  so  little  from  the  Church  that  they  might  probililj 
have  been  reconciled  to  it  by  moderate  treatment,  ran  iil» 
new  develoi)nients  which  had  been  foreign  to  the  tbouglitsoffc 
founders.*  Everywhere  we  find  the  heretical  parties  spreadii^ 
the  old  sects  gaining  converts,  and  new  sects  arising,  altLoifik 
the  variety  of  names  under  which  they  were  known  considrtililf 
exceeds  the  varieties  of  opinion  which  existed  among  them.^  '• 
read  of  Cathari,  not  only  in  southern  France  and  in  Lombarfj* 
but  at  Kimini,*^  Florence,  and  Viterbo,*  at  Rome  itself'  andi 
Nu})lcs,*''  in  Sicily,  Spain,^  Germany,  Flanders,*  and  varic« 
j)arts  of  northern  and  eastern  France;^  and  those  who  ««* 
discovered  were  burnt  or  otherwise  severely  dealt  with.  Fl^ 
derick  II.  taunted  the  popes  with  allowing  aU  sorts  of  hert? 
among  their  Milanese  allies;™  and,  in  consequence  of  tks 
l)olitical  connexion  with  Kome,  the  authorities  of  Slilaii  fouui^ 
nt?cessary  to  vindicate  their  character  for  orthodoxy.  "1^ 
]\Iilanese,"  says  a  chronicler,  under  the  date  of  1233,  "begafl^ 
burn  heretics  in  the  third  year  of  the  Lord  Archbishop  Willii" 

•  r.it^?<«l.  II.  ii.  r,82-0,  G39.      In  tho  gory  IX.s  wonis— thai  the  mimif** 

i:Uli   contuiy  t!io  WaldcMsis  nppoar  in  "  velut  hajretica   sonlo  infi.'cri.' «*^ 

the  YftUry  ot  ruilnioiit.     II).  Oil.  to   hurt   the   church   ami  Uie  «dwf 

^  lb.    (JU-2.     Tl.iio    wn8   u   j»ccnliiir  faith.              *•  W'athling,  ii.  224. 

toct    at    the    Swnhian    tuwn    of    llaU.  *'  Vita  Greg.  IX.  in  Muiat.  liLJ^ 

Amoni^   (.tlier   thini^s   they    wonld    not  *"  The    tirst   buniingd  at  liome  « 

pray  lor  the  i>o|m\  hut  injiye*!  for   the  afterGrig»»iy  IX.s  riluru  fn»ra  Ptirt?* 

oxeonmiunienttMl  Fredeiiek  and  liis  Bon  in  12:>0.     S;*ec  Grc*gorov,  v.  ir)3-tiL 

Conrjid,  "  cjuia  i»(rrtV«ti  et  juhti   bunt.**  f  R.  Sanj^t-rnian.  1020. 

All>.  Stad.  A.T).  121J>.  in  iVitz,  xvi.  »»  Riiyu.  12n(5  GO. 

"   L'ayn.   1225.  47;   12:):).  15;  Gieseh  »  ratrol.  cbc.  :sr>2. 

II.,  ii.  017.     I\.r  Genoa,  .-^e  Annal.  Ja-  ^  B<»uq.  xxi.  ItJiJ :   Albtric.  Tr.F< 

nuens<.*8,  Teitz,  x\iii.  23n.      Rnyualdus  ib.   615-8,    G28;    M.   Paris,  4^*,* 

^ys  that  a  iJisho])  of  Mantua  was  mur-  Oiiron.  S.  Medard.  Sucst>ion.,  in  D*^ 

deVed  by  heretics  (1235.  10  .     lint  this  iii.  4i)l;  Hour.  IlervurU.  210. 

seeni8  to  h..-  a  niiMinderatanding  of  Grc-  "'  See  pp.  31)0,  399. 
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Euzolo ;  " "  and  in  1233  a  podesti  of  Milan  recoixied,  in  a 
le  which  may  still  be  read  on  a  public  palace  of  that  city,  the 
►  that  he  had  not  only  erected  the  building,  but,  **as  he 
It,"  had  burnt  the  Cathari.^ 

►uch  a  view  of  duty,  the  clergy — who  in  the  preceding  cen- 
7  had  themselves  been  usually  opposed  to  the  execution  of 
etics,  but  had  now  changed  their  system  p—  zealously  tried  to 
•ress  on  the  laity,  in  order  that  persons  convicted  of  heresy 
;ht  be  dealt  with  by  the  *'  secular  arm."  ^  The  principle  of 
secution  for  religious  error  was  very  decidedly  laid  down,  and 

justified  by  argument  from  the  punishment  of  other  offences. 
«  that  taketh  away  the  faith,"  says  Innocent  III.,  "stealeth 

life  ;  for  the  just  shall  live  by  faith."  ^  So,  the  great  theo- 
lan  of  the  Dominican  order  argues  that,  if  false  coiners  be 
lished  with  death,  much  more  is  such  a  doom  deserved  by 
sties,  forasmuch  as  a  corruption  of  faith,  whereby  the  soul  has 

life,  is  far  worse  than  a  falsification  of  money ;  *  and  as 

-liis  he  distinguishes  the  case  of  heretics  and  apostates  from 

^  of  Jews  or  others  who  have  never  been  members  of  the 

urch,  and  therefore  are   not  to  be   forcibly   brought   into 

In  like   manner  another  eminent  Dominican,    Humbert 

Bomanis,  inculcates  the  duty  of  punishing  heretics,  and 
lares  that  **even  if  the  pope  were  a  heretic,"  (a  supposition 
Lch  in  that  age  was  not  supposed  to  be  impossible ")  "  he 
Tild  be  punished."  * 

3ven  f^rederick  II.,  as  we  have  seen,  felt  himself  obliged  to 
something  for  his  o^vn  reputation  by  publishing  severe  edicts 
unst  sectaries ;  ^  and  these  laws  were  gladly  accepted  by  the 
DOS,'  and  at  a  later  time  were  renewed  by  Rudolf  of  Hapsbiu-g.* 

Memoriffl  Mediol.  in  Portz,  xviii.  »  DoUinger,  *  Papstfaboln,'  145. 

^hew  Paris  luentiona  some  buniings  "  De    Erudit.   Praxlicatorum,    ii.   62 

d[ilaiiin  1240,  us  caused  "rather  by  (Bibl.  Patr.  xxv.).    See  Giesel.  II.,  ii. 

*  of  punishment    than    by  love   of  G03-5. 

He,"  as  the  pope  was  then  the  only  y  Fro<lerick's  enumeration  runs  thus — 

e  of  the  Milanese.     542.  **Patarenos,  Speronistos,  Leouistas,  Ar- 

-  Qui  solium  8tnixit,Catharoa.ut  debuit,  noldistas.    Circumciijod;    Pnsaginos,   Jo- 

uxiL"  scphiuos,  GurrotensoH,  Albanenses,  H  ran- 

Handbook  for  N.  Italy,  190,  ed.  8.  ciscos,  Bagnarolos,  Comista-s  Waldenses, 

See  Giesel.  II.,  ii.  GOl-2.  Runcarolos,  Communellos,  Warinod  et 

Planck,  V.  458-9.    See  Innoo.  III.  Ortolenos,  cum  illis  de  Aqua  ni;rra,  et 

.   i.  94,  &c. ;   Alberic.  Tr.-Font.   in  omnes  utriusque  sexus,  qnocun(|ue  no- 

M.  xxi.  604 ;  Innoc.  IV.  and  Alex.  IV.  mine  dicantur."     Pertz,  liCges,  li.  328 ; 

Wadding,  iu.  333,  iv.  123;  Annal.  Huill.-Bre'holles,  v.  201,  215.    See  Gian- 

luens.  in  Pertz,   xviii.   236;   Man».i,  none,  iii.  191. 

ii  569.             '  Ep.  i.  94  (col.  83,  B).  ■  Innoc.  IV.  Ep.  14.  in  Mansi,  xxiii. ; 

Thorn.   Aquin.,  bumma  Theol.  2*1*  Nic.  IV.  ap.  Rayn.  1288.  27. 

\  Qu.  XL  3.               «  lb.  X.  8;  xii.  2.  •  Ep.  iii.  47  (Patrol,  xcviii). 

YOL.   III.  2   O 
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In  Fraiioe,  St  Ijouis,**  and  in  Hungary  King  Ladislaus,' secnU 
the  wishes  of  the  popes  by  allowing  their  orders  for  the  eitirii 
tion  of  lieresy  to  be  carried  out  The  Inquisition,  whick  U 
been  established  in  Languedoc  by  the  council  of  Tookweii 
1229,*  was,  with  the  consent  of  the  pious  king,  committed  to  Ik 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  throughout  Fiance.*  In  ISA 
the  Inquisition  was  introduced  into  Aragon^  and  in  12-tSit« 
fully  established  throughout  Christian  Spain/ 

Frederick's  persecuting  laws  were  intended  rather  fcr  b^ 
and  Sicily  than  for  his  northern  dominions.*  Bnt,  in  123i> 
priest  named  Conrad  of  Marburg — a  man  of  coarse  and  tf^ 
tivated  mind,  but  of  much  power  as  a  preacher — appealed  ok 
papal  sanction  as  inquisitor  in  Germany.^  By  some,  ki 
described  as  a  Dominican;  by  others,  as  a  Franciscan;  U* 
truth  it  would  seem  that  no  religious  order  can  claim  theoei 
or  the  infamy  of  reckoning  him  among  its  memben* 
cruelty  had  been  execrably  displayed  in  the  sway  whick  b 
exercised  over  the  saintly  Elizabeth^  daughter  of  the  kiB|( 
Hungary,  and  widow  of  Louis,  landgraye  of  Thuringia,  lAo 
died  at  Brindisi  on  his  way  to  the  crusade.^  The  devont 
submissive  character  of  her  mind  provoked  Conrad  to  inddpi 
outrageous  excesses  of  tyranny.  Having  secured  herwif 
anco  by  a  vow  of  obedience,"*  he  persuaded  her,  imder  the 
of  religion,  to  renounce  her  children  and  relations,  andtoii 
draw  into  a  hospital,  where  she  devoted  herself  to  ascetic 
cises  and  to  ministering  to  the  most  loathsome  forms  of  da^ 
He  deprived  her  of  the  society  of  all  whom  she  had  fawn* 
loved — even  of  her  nurse ;  he  compelled  her  to  live  as  a  sen* 
among  her  servants  ;  he  even  carried  his  prohibition  of  aB" 
could  gratify  her  so  far  as  to  forbid  an  indulgence  in  almsgirtf 
he  would  allow  her  no  other  companion  than  some  "an** 
women,  who  treated  her  tjrrannically,  and  told  tales  against  h 
whereupon  he  flogged  her,  and  gave  her  blows  on  fte*" 
"which,  however,"  says  a  biographer,  "she  had  wished 

»»  Martin,  iv.  285.  done,  the  biographer  of  St  ^S^ 

<:  nnyn.  1280.  9.  <*  See  p.  437.  however,  epeals  of  him  m  Tei;' 

«  Martin,  1.  c.  6oo  Alex.  IV.  in  Rnyn.  iii.  9.' 
12r)5.  34-7.   See,  however,  p.  441.  i  See    Salimbene,   S;  Wad£4 

'  Schrcickh,  xxix.  598-9.  157;  QuAif.  i  487;    Schrodsfc,^ 

K  There  is,  however,  one  for  the  wliole  604-5 ;  GieaeL  11^  ii.  618.   Tk* 

empire,  and  with  special    mention   of  of  the  article    cm  Oonrad  in  Br 

Germany  in  some  copies.  Pcrtz,  Leges,  however,  thinks  him  a  Ikniinici^ 
ii.  288-9  (A  D.  1232).  ^  Vita  8.  Elia.  by  Theodoric *_      .. 

k  Mansi,  n.  in  Rayn.  t  ii.  57.    Theo-  in  OonisiuB,  iii.  ■  lb.  fi.1;*       1*5'> 
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^ed  to  bear,  in  remembrance  of  the  Lord's  buflTetings." " 
d^r  this  system  the  saintly  princess  died  in  1231,  before  she 
C5ompleted  Iier  twenty-fourth  year  ;^  and  the  savage  bigotry 
Cfccl  cruelty  which  Conrad  had  shown  as  a  spiritual  director 
^''^i^Mci  an  ampler  field  for  their  exercise  in  his  new  character 
^  i:M=m.quisitor.  Beginning  with  the  lowest  classes,  he  gradually 
^^^1  "•::■- ded  persons  of  better  station  in  his  inquiries,  until  at  length 
^^^'■r^'ts  and  marquises  were  marked  out  as  victims.**  Those  who 
'^■^T'^  accused  were  required  to  choose  between  two  courses ; — 
'^^y"  were  either  to  confess  and  be  burnt  (or,  at  least,  to  be  shorn 
'^^i'  shut  up  for  life),  or  they  were  to  be  burnt  for  denial  of  the 
''^^^•ges  against  them,  although  with  the  consolation  of  being 
^^^^^li.'red  by  the  inquisitor  that  any  who  might  be  put  to  death 
"^^^^ooently  would  be  rewarded  with  the  bliss  and  glory  of 
2j^irtyrs.  The  proceedings  were  very  summary ;  the  accusation, 
^^^  sentence,  and  the  execution  of  it  were  often  the,  work  of  a 
^^^^gle  day.**  Many  in  despair  confessed  oflfences  of  which  they 
ure  guiltless,  wliile  others  endured  death  rather  than  disavow 
^^ir  innocence.  False  accusations  of  heresy  soon  became 
"^/^^Uimon — prompted  by  private  revenge,  or  by  quarrels  as  to 
^^toperty.'  All  along  the  Rhine,  the  proceedings  of  Conrad 
^^pread  terror,  and  aroused  general  execration.  The  archbishops 
"  "^f  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Colome  assembled  dieta  to  consider  the 
^natter,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  these  assemblies, 
^^ported  Conrad's  proceedings  to  Gregory  IX. ;  and  even  Gregory 
^Bxpressed  regret  that  he  had  intrusted  the  inquisitor  with  so 
^nnch  power,  and  astonishment  that  the  Germians  had  endured 
90  long.*  But  before  an  act  of  deprivation  could  be  prepared, 
0>Brad  fell  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  which  his  tyranny  July  so, 
]iad  provoked.  Gregory,  although  he  eulogised  the  ^^^^• 
^nnrdered  inquisitor,  did  not  exact  severe  punishment  from  those 
^who  had  shared  in  his  death.*    And  it  is  perhaps  to  the  indigna- 

■  Vita,vi.2;  viL4,&c.;Cbron.Lemov.  p  Mansi,    xxiii.    326,    333;     Sifrid. 

iT-  31,  ill  Dachcr.  ii.    "Ce  n'eat  pas,"  Maguiit.  ap.  Alberic.  Tr.-Font  (Bouq. 

m»J»  St.  Elizabeth's  euthusiastio  modern  xxi.  608).    Annal.  Erphord.  ap.  Pertz, 

l>iogrspher,  "  que  nous  pretendons  justi-  xvi.  28 ;  Annal.  Wormat,  ib.  xvii.  39. 

41er  tout  ce  que  nous  allons  raconter  sur  '    <»  Annal.  Colon,  a.d.  1233. 

la  conduite  do  Conrad  envere  sou  illustre  »■  Sifiid.  ap.  Alb.  Tr.-Font.  1.  c. ;  An- 

vi^uitentc."    Montalombert,  ii.  164,  ed.  7.  nal.  Erphord.  1.  c. ;  Schrockh,  xxix.  608 ; 

•  Mart.  Coll.  AmpL  i.  1254;   Rayn.  Mansi.  xxuL  321-2. 

1281.  36.    She  was  canonized  in  1235.  •  Alberic.  608-9;  Raumer.  iii.  364-5. 

IfTadding,  it  387 ;  Alberic.  Tr.-Font.  in  '  Annal.  Erphord.  ap.  Pertz.,  xvi.  29 ; 

3aaq.  xxi.  615;  Montalembert,  c  32.  AnnaL  Woimat.  ib.  xvii.  40;  Bohm. 

There  is  a  sermon  on  St  Elizabeth  by  244-6:  Mansi,  xxiiL  343-6;  Rayn.  1233. 

SonaTentura,  t.  iii  289.  ed.     Magunt  48 ;  Herzog.  art  Conrad,    It  was  sup- 

1609.  posed  that  a  vision  revealed  the  danina- 

2   O  2 
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tion  excited  by  Conrad  that  Germany  owed  its  exemption 
a  permanent  Inquisition. 

In  other  cases  also,  the  severity  of  inquisitors  was  avengf 

htwiess  means,     llius,  three  Dominican  inquisitors  were 

dered  at  Avignouuet,  in  Languedoc,  in  1239;'"  and  a  more 

brated  instance  of  this  kind  is  the  assassioatioQ  ti 

Dominican  Peter  of  Verona,  wliich  has  furaii 

theme  for  the  genius  of  Titian  and  of  Guido.* 

It  is  said  that  some  of  the  sectaries  endeavoured  to  p 
themselves  against  the  questions  of  inquisitors  by  a  remtri 
system  of  equivocation.  Thus  we  are  told  that  at  Treves 
at  a  place  which  is  called  Montwimer  (possibly  Montherme) 
Cathari  had  a  po|)e  and  a  bishop  corresponding  in  nam 
the  reigning  pope  of  Rome  and  to  the  bishop  of  tte  dix 
while  certain  old  women  of  the  sect  were  spoken  of  as  St.  1 
the  Church,  Baptism,  the  Eucharist,  Marriage,  and  the  lib 
that  the  sectaries,  when  asked  whether  they  acknowledged 
Gregory  or  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Holy  Church  or  the  sacranM 
marriage,  might  reply  in  the  aflSrmative,  with  a  mental  lefa 
to  the  persons  who  went  by  these  names  in  their  own 
munion.^ 

The  crusades  had  had  the  eflfect  of  making  the  Cathari  c 
West  and  those  of  the  East  mutually  known,  and  of  brii 
them  into  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  each  other.' 
consequence  of  the  intercourse  thus  estiiblished,  the  doetri 
the  Bogomiles  made  its  way  into  the  West,  and  with  some  t 
Cathari  of  North  Italy  superseded  the  system  of  pure  Dm 
wliich  was  still  retained  in  the  south  of  France.* 

The  general  use  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  translation  of 
into  the  vernacular  languages,  had  been  discoui-aged  by  Gi 


tion  of  Ginrad  (Albcric,  609),  and  even  volebat  denuo  rolocare  in  aeha 

a  bishop  doman«l«Hl  that  hid  body  should  the  other  place,  183  were  burnt 

bediHiutenvd  and  burnt     Muusi,  334 ;  (ad.  1239).     Their  chief,  who i 

Aunal.  Erpliord.  1.  c.  ••  episeopua  de  Momni:*,*'  cried  o 

"  Bern.  Cfuid.,  ap.   Bouq.  xxi.  737;  shall  bo  save*!  thr«>ui;h  uiyahs 

Chron.  I^movic,  ib.  765.  I  alone  am  condemned.  becfti» 

X  "  Virgo,  doctor,  et  martyr,  corona  no  superior  to  absolve  me.**    h 

triplici  laureatus.'     Bern.  Guidonis,  in  that  the  heresy  had   been  j^ 

Bouq.  xxi.  697-8;  Ray nald.  1252. 10-2.  Champagne  by  Fottanatos,  the  < 

"St.  Peter  Martyr"  was  canonised  by  of  St  Augustine,  and  kept  up  (r 

Lmocent  IV.  the  same  year.  his  time  I     Alber.  1  c. 

'  Chron.  Trevir.  a.d.  1231;  Alboric.  ■  See    references    at  p.  197 

in  Bouq.  xxi.  623.     It  is  said  that  a  Innoc.  III.  Epp.  iii.3;  vi  140;G 

woman  who  was  burnt  at  Treves  "in-  ap.  Kayn.  1238.  53. 

credibili     lamentatione    luj^ebat    Luci-  •  Gcach.  U.,  ii.  619-625. 
forum  do  coqIo  injuste  extrusum,  quern 
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.,^  and  the  circumstance  that  the  Waldensian  and  other  sec- 
es  professed  to  ground  their  opposition  to  Borne  on  a  free 

unprejudiced  study  of  Scripture,  tended  to  make  the  autho- 
rs of  the  Church  more  unwilling  to  allow  such  study.  We 
©  already  seen  how  the  Waldensians  of  Metz  were  dealt  with 
Jnnocent  III.,  who  interprets  the  command  "If  a  beast 
3h  the  mountain  it  shall  be  stoned,"^  as  meant  to  discourage 
sumptuous  study  of  Scripture  by  persons  who  were  not  duly 
lified  as  to  ability  or  knowledge.**  But  the  council  of 
tlouse,  in  1229,  went  further,  by  forbidding  lay  persons  to 
^  the  books  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament,  "  unless  perchance 

may  of  devotion  wish  to  have  a  Psalter  or  a  Breviary  for 
-He  offices,  or  the  Hours  of  the  Blessed  Mary ; "  and  even 
3e  it  was  "  most  strictly  forbidden  "  to  have  in  the  vulgar 
gue.®  So  a  council  at  Tarragona,  in  1234,  prohibits  the 
iptures  "  in  the  Romance  tongue,"  and  orders  such  transla- 
fcsto  be  burnt  ;^  and  a  council  at  Beziers,  in  1246,  forbade 
men  to  have  any  theological  books,  even  in  liatin,  while 
"^  and  laity  were  alike  forbidden  to  have  them  in  the  verna- 
Eur.*    The  popular  knowledge  of  Scripture  history,  of  which 

sources  were  thus  interdicted,  was  now  derived  from  the 
upendium  of  Peter  Comestor.*" 

J. — In  the  middle  of  the  century,  a  whole  people  was 
lined  to  furnish  an  instance  of  the  readiness  with  which 
irges  of  heresy  were  brought  against  persons  who  had  oflfended 
lir  accusers  in  some  other  way.  The  Stedingers,  a  simple 
I  hardy  people  of  Frisian  origin,  occupied  a  country  to 
»  east  of  the  Weser  in  its  lower  part,  and  appear  to  have 
mowledged  the  counts  of  Oldenburg  as  their  liegelords, 
k  were  immediately  subject  to  the  archbishops  of  Bremen, 
h  whose  officials,  from  about  the  year  1187,  they  were 
broiled  about  questions  of  ecclesiastical  dues.*  They  would 
m,  also,  to  have  complained  of  the  insolence  and  im- 
rality   of    their  priests,*^    and    thus   their   differences   with 

See  vol.  ii.  470  (438).  quarreld   between    the  Stedingers   and 

Exod.  xix.  12-3 ;  Hebr.  xii.  20.  their  neighbours.  M.  Huillard-Breholles 

Epp.  ii.  141-2.   See  above, pp.  3434.  supposes  a  letter  of  Fnderick  II.  "  uni- 

0.  14.  '  0.  2.  verbis  hominibus    Stedigne/    thanking 

C.  3(j.  them  for  their  kindness  to  the  Teutonic 

Giesel.  II.,  ii.  GOG.  order,  to  bo  addressed  to  these  people 

Annal.  Colon,  in  Pertz,  xvii.  843;  (iii.  497).  But  surely  this  is  a  mistake. 
Kiih,  XX ix.  G3><,  seqq. ;  Rauiucr,  iii.        ^  Chron,    Egmond.    in    Matthn)i,    ii. 

;  Heft'le,  v.  1)07:  lleraog,  xv.  27.  501-3;    Raumer,    1.   c.      The  Annules 

ert  of  Stadc  has  continual  notices  of  Erphesfordensoa   say  tliat    the  quarrel 
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the  clergy  came  to  be  misrepresented  as  originttiiig 
heresy.  Strange  fables — ^partly  new,  and  partly  borrowed  6 
the  traditional  charges  against  Manichaean  and  other  wctaria 
were  cireulateil.  It  was  said  that  the  Stedingers  had  relapsed  i 
lieatiienism  and  practised  magic ;  ^  that  in  their  initistiai  A 
kis£od  the  hinder  parts  of  a  toad,  and  allowed  Hie  reptile  to  ^ 
into  their  months ;  that  a  man  tall,  fleshless,  and  of  gjnstlrfil 
ness,  with  piercing  dark  eyes^  appeared  among  them;  uiit 
in  the  moment  when  they  kissed  him,  and  felt  the  icy  ddi 
his  touch,  all  remembrance  of  the  catholic  faith  Tani^fai 
their  minds.  And  to  these  charges  were  added  the  old  tikii 
ob^scene  reverence  to  a  black  cat,  darkened  rooms^  and  licentis 
orgies." 

In  1232,  Gregory  IX.  wrote  to  King  Henry,  the  son  rf t 
emperor  Frederick,  to  the  bishop  of  Minden  and  other  pidals^ 
the  neighbourhood,  and  to  the  inquisitor  Conrad  of  }blA^ 
stating  these  und  other  abominations  which  were  imputed  toi 
Stediugers,  and  urging  that  they  should  be  punishei'  i 
crasade  against  them  was  proclaimed,  and  a  large  anDT,nih 
A.p.  1*233-  the  duke  of  Brabant  and  the  counts  of  Hollaod  d 
"*•  Cleves,  overwhelmed  the  unfortunate  people,  of  fta 

iu  a  second  campaign  GlKK) — men,  women,  and  childieB-s 
said  to  have  been  slain."*  After  this  calamity,  even  the  pf 
appears  to  have  found  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  intrt 
tion  on  the  strength  of  which  the  Stedingers  had  been  batdflJ 
as  enemies  to  the  faith;  and  he  issued  a  decree  which  gave* 
strongest  possible  condemnation  to  his  late  policy,  bv  omiw 
all  mention  of  heresy  among  the  charges  against  them,  lal'l 
authorising  tlieir  absolution  on  condition  that  they  should  pnoi 
to  give  no  oflenco  in  time  to  come.^ 

III.  Among  the  sectaries  of  this  age  the  names  of  R^ 

U^giiu  in  sumi.'  outrapo  od  the  SkHliiigi.'r  Alb.  Stml.  a.d.  1234. 

women,  I'ertz,  xvi.  28.  «  Mansi,  xxiii.  32 i -6 ;  RariLLe. 

•■  C\jni.   Zanfliet.  iu    MaiU-nc,   GJl.  f  Alb.  Stud.  a.d.  1234;  AjinaLGi 

Auipl.  V.  08.    Tilloniont  sjivrt   that  iu  a.I).   1234 ;  Sifrid.   in   l*Ltor.  i  P 

«>n.setiuencc  of  the  archbishop's  havin*;  Com.  Zaufl.  in    Mart  ColLAi^ 

withdrawn  the  clerj^y  from  the  country  60 ;    Anual.   Tlieukefib.  a  J*.  VSi 

on  ueconnt  of  the  (^lutrrfld  as  to  dues,  was  said  tliat  in  buttle  there  aif^ 

the  Stodinp:cr8  fell  into  irreligion;  but  among  them  a   champiou  aeJS* 

he  dues  not  seim  to  bclicro  the  uarti-  white  horse,  und   followed  tKtf^ 

cular  cliargi^  apiinst  them.     Vie  de  iSt.  by  a  black  dog ;  and  that  the  bod» 

lioni^  ii.  2:J4.  tlio  slain  did  nc»t  bleed.    Joh.  |p« 

■  (Jreg.  IX.  jul  Ifenrio.  Germ,  repem,  Mart.  Thos.  iii.  7115. 

ap.  Mansi,  xxiii.  324;  Kajn..  1233.  46;  ^  Kayii.  1234.  43;  HcfeK-.T.dH 
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nd  Beguines '  often  occur^  while  the  same  terms  are  also  nsed 
>  designate  persons  whose  orthodoxy  was  unimpeachable  accord- 
%g  to  the  standard  of  the  time.  The  derivation  of  the  words 
as  been  much  questioned.  Some  refer  it  to  the  old  Saxon 
9ffffen  or  begheren,  which  means  either  to  beg  or  to  pray,  but 
lUBt  here  be  understood  in  the  second  of  these  senses,  as 
mendicancy  was  no  part  of  the  system."  Others  trace  it  to  the 
pithet  hegiLe  (or  stammerer),  attached  to  the  name  of  one 
^ambert,  a  priest  of  Liege,  who,  about  1180,  founded  a  society 
£  Beguines  there.*  A  third  etymology  is  from  the  name  of 
iegga,  duchess  of  Brabant,  and  mother  of  Pepin  of  Heristal ; 
pat  this,  although  it  has  in  later  times  naturally  found  favour 
fith  the  Flemish  Beguines,  is  quite  without  foundation." 

The  Beguines  seem  to  have  been  originally  women  who  lived  in 
\  society  which  had  somewhat  of  a  monastic  character,  although 
vithout  vows  or  any  special  rule — retaining  the  liberty  to  marry, 
ind  being  allowed  to  enjoy  such  property  as  they  might  possess, 
rhile  they  earned  money  by  weaving,  or  similar  works,  and  gave 
U  that  they  could  spare  to  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  strangers, 
Ur  whom  in  some  cases  they  provided  hospitals.*  It  has  been 
apposed  that  these  communities  originated  in  the  excess  of  tlie 
miale  sex  which  resulted  from  the  vast  consumption  of  men  in 
le  crusades ;  ^  but  the  system  was  soon  taken  up  by  men,  who 
ere  styled  Beghards ; "  and  from  Liege  the  institution  speedily 
lade  its  way  into  other  parts.  Matthew  Paris  says  that  about 
24:3,  there  were  2000  Beghards  and  Beguines  in  and  about 

r  for  the  various  forms,  see  Modheim,  founded  on  account  of  their  likeness. 

>e    Beghardis  et    Bcguinabus/   Lipd.  (Biit.  Mag.  xviii.  131).     Gieseler  thinks 

f80»  p.  5.  the  derivation  from  higue  the  most  likely 

•   Mx)Bh.  97-09 ;   Ducange,   s.  v.  Beg-  (ii.  366).    Hahu  is  in  favour  of  begheren 

^rdi.  (ii.  423).    0.  Schmidt  (in  Herzog,  i. 

«   JSgid.    Aureae-Vallia,     Hist.    Epp.  773)  quotes  a  tract  by  Holtmann,  and 

eod.  ap.  Bouq.  :[viii.  630.    Some  docu-  thinks  wilh  him,  that,  if  the  origin  was 

eents  connected  with  Yilvorde,  which  from  Lambert,  Beaue  must  in  his  case 

ould  carry  the  existence  of  Beguines  have  been    probably    a    family    name. 

nek  to  an  earlier  date,  are  forgeries  William  of  St.  Amour  says  that  some 

jtiesel.    II.    ii.   366).      On    the    other  derive  the  word  heguinw  from  henigruet 

Itnd,  a  passage  of  Thomas  of  Cantimpre',  or  bono  igiie  igiiitx  !    Bee  Mosheim,  30, 

Bon.  Univers.  II.  Ii.  12)  which  would  50,  who  gives  other  extravagant  deriva- 

jem  to  date  the  foundation  at  Nivellcs,  tions,  pp.  89,  seqq. 
X  1226,  must  be  understood  to  apply  to         "  Ducange,i.  638,  col.  2 ;  Mosh.  73-86. 
be  Beguines  of  that  place  only— not  to         *  Mosh.  101-2,  117,  135-138;  Giesel. 

be   system  altogether,    since   there  is  II.  ii.  364.    Grossetdte  said  *'  Quod  Be- 

tiention  of  earlier  beguinages  elsewhere,  gin®  sunt  perfectissima)  et  sanctissimsB 

Gies.  365).    For  Lambert  le  B^gue,  see  religionis,  quia  vivunt  propriis  laboribus, 

Sigidius,  1.  c. ;    and   Hist.    Litt.   xiv.  et  non  onerant  exactionibus  mundum." 

isOS,  seqq.    Mr.  Algernon  Herbert  thinks  Mon,  Francisc.  69.     See  above,  p.  431. 
ihat  Begliard  is   derived  from  heggen,         y  Mosh.  134. 
uid  Beguine,  from  Lambert  le  hegue,  and        ■  Sometimes,  however,  Beguint.  Mosh. 


that    the  words  were  afterwards    con-    7. 
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Cologne — the  women  being  more  nmaeioaB  thm  tlia 
about  the  same  time  a  man  who  has  abeady  beeo 
having  passed  himself  off  fiyr  a  Catiiamt^  in  raiioiis  oobI 
'  speaks  of  Beffuini  as  a  kind  of  "  new  rBUgion^"  whom  heoi 
Neostadty  in  Austria.^  The  female  sodetieB  wefe  under 
goyemment  of  ** mistresses,'*  of  whom  in  the  laiger  hoamti 
were  two  or  more ;  and  the  Beg^iaids  had  in  like  nuumeri 
heads,  who  were  sometimes  called  maaierw,  bat  more  oobom 
mini9ter$  (or  servants).'  The  names  ci  Beghards  and  Begi 
came  not  unnaturally  to  be  used  for  devotees  who,  witfaootk 
members  of  any  regular  monastic  society,  made  a  pnbm 
religions  strictness;*  and  thus  the  applicati<»i  of  these  m 
to  some  kinds  of  sectaries  was  easy — ^more  especially  as  bm| 
these  found  it  convem'ent  to  assume  the  outward  appeal 
of  Beghards,  in  the  hope  of  concealing  their  difierences  fioai 
church/  But  on  the  other  hand,  this  drew  on  the  ottoi 
Beghards  frequent  persecutions,*  and  many  of  them,  fati 
sake  of  safety,  were  glad  to  connect  themselves  as  tertiazieiv 
the  great  mendicant  orders.**  And  between  the  orfthodoi  i 
the  sectaries  who  were  confounded  under  these  eoDunoo  ma 
they  served  also  to  designate  persons  whose  opinions  ■! 
perhaps  be  tinged  with  unconscious  sectarianism,  but  who  « 
chiefly  noticeable  for  eccentricity  in  dress  and  mannerSiCrl 
a  religious  zeal  too  little  accompanied  by  knowledge  or  discretii 
In  the  fourteenth  century  the  popes  dealt  hardly  iritfa  i 
Beghards ;  yet  orthodox  societies  under  this  name  still  remaai 
in  Germany;^  and  in  Belgium,  the  coimtry  of  their  of! 
female  beguinages  flourish  to  the  present  day.™ 

*  *'  Quidam,  in  Alamonnia  pnadpae,  '  GieseL  IL  iL  8C9.  Godfrtf.  i 
se  nwerentes  rcligiosos,  in  utroquo  aezn,  annaliat  of  Oolopie,  habitaafty  §^ 
ned  maxime  in  muliebri,  habitum  roli-  the  name  of  Beguitd  to  the  AInip' 
^ouis.  Bed  levein,  susccporunt,  continen-  (Moeh.  55). 

fiam  et  yitflo  simph'citatcm  privato  vote  v  Kanv  were  burnt  atFultaiUK 

profitontcH,  8ub  nulHus  tamen  Sancti  re-  Wulden8ian&     Anon.  Ouiiu.  in  ^ 

gula  coarctati,  nee  adhuc  uUo  clauatro  Cull.  Ampl.  vi.  80. 

contentiV    M.  Pari.*.  611;  cf.  805.  *  Mosh.  58,  62,   176,  187-^* 

*  P.  197.             '  M.  Paris,  609.  GieseL  U.  il  868. 

*  Mosh.  150-1. 181.  i  Ilahii,  ii.  421.    See  Gone.  M 

*  "  Bef/uini  vocalmhim  codcm  sensu  a.d.  1227,  e.  8 ;  Gone.  MogantlS^' 
turn  icmporis  usurpatom  [fuit]  qua,  Muiisi,  xxiiL  998  (wlicre  some  B(|M 
nostra  ootate,  nomina  Pietiata  ot  Hi'  arospokonof  asoryingoutintfaBiV 
goritta'*  (Mosh.  25).  The  name  of  Brocft  eftinsl^  G^ott/);  Gone.  BitenB 
Boguines  was  given,  among  otlior  senses,  a  i,  in  Mart  The&  it.  226) ;  Qncli* 
to  societies  of  noble  but  impoverished  a.d.  1287,  pt.  29 ;  Moeh.  208^ 
ladies,  of  which  St.  Louis  founded  ^  Innooent  X.  in  1650.  vA^aim 
several  at  Paiisand  eltfo where.  Gaufi*.  BQghards  to  tlie  anthoritj  of  the  Hi 
do  nellohic.  c.  19  (Bouq.  xx.);  Gf.  oiscan  tertiaries.  Moeh.  19S. 
Tillem.  'Vie  de  K  Louis,*  v.  808.  seqq. ;  -  Biosh.  Gh.  Hist  iL  583;  8d«i^ 
Moah.  44;  Gieecl.  II.  ii.  866.  xxix.  671.     See  also  on  tfaii  frilP 
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.  Among  those  who  were  confounded  with  the  Beghards — 
y  because,  like  them,  they  abounded  along  the  Rhine — were 
Brethren  and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit.**  These  appear 
rious  places  under  various  names,  and  in  many  points  the 
tn  attributed  to  them  reminds  us  of  other  sects,  such  as  the 
vers  of  Amalric  of  Bena,  although  it  is  very  doubtful 
ber  they  were  directly  connected  with  any  of  these.**  Their 
ines  and  their  practical  system  were  of  a  highly  enthusiastic 
They  wore  a  peculiarly  simple  dress,  professed  to  give 
selves  to  contemplation,  and,  holding  that  labour  is  a 
ance  to  contemplation  and  to  the  elevation  of  the  soul  to 

they  lived  by  beggary.^  These  doctrines  were  mystical 
ilmost  pantheistic — that  all  things  come  from  God,  and  will 
jsorbed  into  Him ;  that  the  soul  is  part  of  the  Godhead,  and 
by  contemplation  become  united  with  it  in  such  wise  that 
lu  shall  be  Son  of  God  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Saviour 

that  when  this  perfection  is  attained,  he  is  freed  from  all 
il  appetites,  and  rises  above  all  laws  as  being  independent 
Bm,  so  that  he  may  look  down  on  prayers,  sacraments,  and 

rites  as  elements  fit  only  for  children.'*  These  principles 
•ally  led  to  fanaticism  in  practice.  The  brethren  and 
«  are  said  to  have  slept  together,''  for  modesty  and  shame 
regarded  as  proofs  that  the  soul  had  not  yet  overcome  its 
lesires  ;  and  the  statement  may  be  believed,  as  the  enemies 
3  sect  allow  that  breaches  of  chastity  were  rare  among  them, 
account  for  this  by  supposing  that  the  devil  produced  in 
ectaries  a  coldness  which  rendered  them  insensible  to  the 
tations  of  the  senses.*  The  Brethren  and  Sisters  of 
Free  Spirit  were  much  persecuted,  and  probably  formed 
•ge  proportion  of  those  who  Were  burnt  under  the  name 
eghards.  To  this  sect  also  perhaps  belonged  a  woman  of 
lame  of  Wilhelmina,  who  was  revered  at  Milan  as  a  saint 

t,  viii.  1,  scxiq.,  and  C.  Sclimidt,  in  Halm  is  against  this  fii.  471). 

y:.  p  Mosli.  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  G22.   These  soom 

ioBcl.  II.  ii.  04.').     The  firat  tmccd  to  luivo  boon  the  people  who  bc;;gcd  lor 

n  arc  at  CJoh>gnc,  in  the  middle  of  "breiul  through  Gal  "  (p.  5G8,  note  *.), 

th  century.     Halm,  ii.  472.  and  it  is  to  them  that  William  of  St. 

iosh.    (Ch.   Hist.   ii.  £520)   brings  Amour's  description  of  the  persons  whom 

from   Italy  ;   but  the  grounds  of  ho    calls  Beguini  and  BoitsvaleU   (see 

)inion  are  very  vague  (Gieael.  II.  Moab.  27,  37  i  probably  relates. 

-.S).    Gieseler  connects  them  with  i    Joh.    Argentin.    ap.    Mosh.    255, 

ic,    and    with    tiie    Onliborii  or  so<|q.  (a.d.  1317) ;   Mosh.  Oh.  Hist.  ii. 

enses,    who    aro     mentioned    by  G23-5;    Gieael.  II.   ii.   045;    Holm,  ii. 

o-Ilainerius  as  a  party  at  Stras-  474. 

and  probiibly  get  their  name  from  ^  Hence    tliey    were    callod   SchwcB- 

1  chief  named  Ortlieb  (ib.).    But  triones,        •  Moehoim,  Ch.  Hist  ii.  625. 
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for  twenty  yean  afttf  her  death  m  1251,  until  an  impmj 
her  merits  resulted  in  the  demolition  of  her  gorgeous  tonli 
the  biuning  of  her  bones  as  those  <tf  a  heretic.^ 

y .  The  idea  of  evangelical  poverty,  which  had  given  li 

the  two  great  mendicant  orders,  was  widely  spread  in  thii 

and  influenced  most  of  the  new  sects  in  a  greater  or  lea  da 

Among  the  most  remarfcaUe  of  these   was   the  party  i 

claimed  the  title  of  Apostolicals,  founded  by  Greraixl  SeguA 

IWma,  a  layman  of  humble  birth  and  scanty  edocatiaii,  i 

the  year  1249.''    Segarello  attempted  to  gain  a^mi—Mw  i 

Franciscan   society,  and  having  been  refosed,  oontiiiM 

hang  about  the  convent,  until  a  picture  of  the  apostles  a 

cloister  gave  him  the  idea  of  adopting  the  dress  in  which 

were  represented — ^with  long  hair  and  beard,  a  Icnff  wiiiie 

of  coarse  cloth,  and  a  rope  by  way  of  girdle — and  of  estaUi 

a  new  brotherhood.'    He  sold  his  propeiiyy*  threw  asij 

price  in  the  market-place,  and  is  said  to  have  gone  tliio^ 

strange  imitation  of  the  Saviour's  early  life — sabmittiDgt 

cumdsion«  lying  swathed  in  a  cradle,  and  receiving  nouriA 

like  an  infimt^    In  1260,  the  year  on  which  abbot  JoadiiB 

fixed  for  the  beginning  of  the  last  age  of  the  church,*  and  in  i 

the  frenzy  of  the  Flagellants  broke  out,*  Segarello  became 

conspicuous  by  gathering  about  thirty  disciples  round  him^ 

strange  stories  are  told  of  the  insane  fanaticism  which  h 

played®    In  1279,  two  of  his  female  adherents  were  bm 

Parma  as  Catbarists;  whereupon  the  people   plundered 

convent  of  the  Dominican  inquisitors,  killcxi  some  of  the  i 

and  banished  the  rcst^    The  bishop,  Obizzo  Sanvitale,  alfl 

no  friend  to  the  inquisitors,  arrested  Segarello,  but,  after  s 

being  convinced  that  he  was  a  simple  and  harmless  man, 

him  as  a  sort  of  domestic  jester,**  until  in  1286  he  felt  ii 

bound  to  dismiss  and  to  banish  him,  in  consequence  of  a  d 

*  Wilhelmina,  a  Bohemian  by  biith,  they  had  Dot»  like  the  PieadMni 

MofcMed  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Minorites,  been    sabjecti   of  p 
Holy  Ohost — parodying  in  the  name  of .  with  Joadiim,  124. 

the  Third  Person  of  tho  Godhead  tho  •  See  p.  454.               ^  Salimk 

history    of  the    Second.     See   Marat  «  Among    other     tblnffs,    hi 

Antiq.  v.  91-3 ;  Mash.  IL  628.  **  nndns  cum  nuda.**    Salimh.  11 

»  Salimbeno,  112.  Brit  Mag.  xtH.  482.    SaHmbeM 

'  Ibid. ;  Addit  ad  Hist  Doldni,  ap.  srandalons  ttorr  aa  to  aome  of  th 

Mnrat  ix.  447.  871-2. 

y  Salimb.  112.  *  Salimb.  342-6;  Aium].  ¥m 

■  P.  209.     Salimbene  considers  it  an  Perti,  zviii.  688. 

argument  against  tho  Apoatolicals  that  •  Salimk  117. 
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by  which  Honorius  IV.  re-enacted  a  canon  of  the  second  council 
of  Lyons  against  any  new  religious  orders  but  such  as  were 
approved  by  the  holy  see/  Notwithstanding  a  repetition  of  this 
decree  by  Nicolas  IV.,  in  1290,  Segarello  ventured  to  return  to 
Parma,  but  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  1300,  the  Dominicans,  who 
had  been  received  back  with  honour,*  brought  him  to  trial,  and, 
although  he  recanted  the  errors  which  were  imputed  July  is, 
to  him,  he  was  made  over  to  the  secular  arm,  and  ^^^' 
immt  as  a  relapsed  heretic.^ 

.  In  the  mean  time  the  sect  had  acquired  a  member  who 
by  abilities  and  education  was  better  fitted  for  the  oflSce  of 
leader,  which,  indeed,  Segarello  had  always  declined.*  Dolcino 
^  was  the  son  of  a  priest  in  the  diocese  of  Novara,  and  was  educated 
'  at  VerceUi,  where  he  is  described  as  having  been  quick  and  diligent 
'  in  study,  and  generally  popular,  until  he  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw in  consequence  of  having  robbed  a  priest  who  had  been 
^hia  tutor.^  His  next  appearance  was  in  the  Tyrol,  where  he 
'  addressed  himself  with  powerful  and  efiective  eloquence  to  the 
^spirit  which  had  prevailed  in  that  region  from  the  days 
'rf  Arnold  of  Brescia,  denouncing  the  luxury  of  the  clergy,  and 
'leoommending  a  community  of  goods,  and  even,  it  is  said,  of 
women."*  But  he  was  dislodged  by  the  bishop  of  Trent,  and  was 
expelled  from  Milan,  Como,  and  other  cities  of  Lombardy.° 
On  the  death  of  Segarello,  Dolcino  assumed  the  post  of 
ohief  of  the  sect.  He  sent  forth  three  letters,  in  the  "^' 
first  of  which  he  describes  as  his  enemies  all  the  secular  clergy, 
many  of  the  great  and  powerful,  and  the  whole  of  the  religious 
D^rders,   especially  the  Preachers  and  the  Minorites.**    Before 

f  Cone.  Lugd.,  A.D.  1274,  c.  23 ;  Addit  heretic  invoked.    The  consocmted  hout 

^   Hist  Dulcin.  ap.  Miirat.  ix.  448-9 ;  was  then  placed  on  the  pile.    Seg^arello 

3alimh.  262,  342 ;   Ruyn.  1286.  30.  cried    out    as    before :  —  "  Respondent 

»  s    Bolimb.  376 ;   Annal.  Farm.   702.  dromoncs  in  aere,  '  Nos  non  possumus, 

KhiB  was  in  1287.  quia   hie    est    major  do  nos.         Hist. 

fc  Tlie  charges  related  mostly  to  oppo-  Patria     [SabaudiaD]     Monimienta,    iii. 

Kltion  to  the  hierarchical  and  sacerdotal  1607. 

fevstem  (see  Brit.  Magazine,  xvii.  487  ;  *  Salimb.  114. 

iKcldit.  ad  Hist.  Dulc.  450 ;  Milman,  v.  ^  Hist.  Dulc.  429 ;  Benven.  Imol.  in 

MS).     The  Annalist  of  Parma  (in  Pertz,  Murat.  Autiq.  i.  1121 .    There  is  a  book 

^Tiii.  713)  says  that  lie  was  sentenced  to  by  Krone— 'Fra  Dolcino  und  die  Patar- 

Lmpriaonment  for  life.    The  Apostolicals  ener,'  Loipz.  1844— founded  chiefly  on 

baa  been  denoimced  by  Boniface  four  some  documents  published  by  Biaggio- 

^ears  before  ( Rayn.  1296.  34).  James  of  lini,  but  it  seems  to  be  certain  that  these 

4lx!qui  says  that  Segarello,  when  at  the  are    spurious.     See    Halm,    iii.    389 ; 

l»iake  cried  out^  "  Asmodee,  adjuva  no8 1 "  Mariotti  [i.  e.  Antonio  Grallenga],  *  Fra 

•irbcreupon  the  lire  was  quenched.    A  Dolcino  and  his  Times,'  London,  1853. 

■lec^ond  and  a  thinl  time  it  was  kindled,  ■"  Benven.  1.  c.                  '  Ibid. 

k>ut  was  put  out  ])y  the  fiends  whom  the  ®  Addit.  ad  Hist.  Dulc.  450-1. 
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these  he  intimates  his  intentioii  of  lejkiriiig^  util  in  doe  th 
should  reappear  for  their  destnictioii9>^  and  it  has  been  np| 
that  he  resided  for  a  time  in  Dalmatian  and  thence  isBiie 
later  epistles."^ 

The  doctrine  of  Dolcino  was  founded  on  that  ot  Joac 
although  greatly  varied  from  it  He  taught  that  tiieie  ' 
four  states  of  the  church,  each  rising  above  that  which  Eid  j 
before  it^  and  each  declining  before  the  following  state  can 
as  a  remedy.  Firsts  the  state  of  patriarchs,  prophetic 
righteous  men,  when  it  was  right  that  mankind  should  mniti 
Next^  the  state  under  Christ  and  his  apostles,  in  which  ikgi 
was  to  be  preferred  to  marriage,  and  poverty  to  wealth.  T 
the  age  from  Constantine  and  Sylvester,  whicA  was  subdivide 
the  appearance  of  St  Benedict,  and  again,  by  that  of 
Dominic  and  St  Francis ;  and  lastly,  the  age  which  begvn 
Gerard  of  Parma,  and  was  to  continue  and  fructify  untfl  the 
of  judgment'  The  difference  between  the  older  meii£ 
orders  and  the  Apostolicals  was  declared  to  be,  that,  whereti 
former  had  houses  to  which  they  might  cany  the  spoils  oft 
begging,  the  newer  and  more  perfect  party  had  no  houso^ 
were  not  allowed  to  carry  away  what  Was  given  to  them.* 
church  of  Kome  was  identified  with  the  apocalyptic  harlot^ 
was  said  to  have  lost  all  spiritual  power  through  the  vices  of 
rulers;  all  popes  since  Sylvester  had  been  deceiveis,  ^ 
the  exception  of  Celestine  V. ;  their  excommunicatioDS  y 
naught,  nor  could  any  pope  really  absolve  nnlees  he  were 
solutely  poor  and  equal  in  holiness  to  St  Peter.'  The  rdig 
orders  were  declared  to  be  mischievous ;  for  it  was  better  tu 
without  than  under  a  vow,  and  the  Apostolicals  were 
constrained  by  any  outward  rule,  but  by  the  free  spirit  of  li 
They  claimed  an  understanding  of  the  Scriptures  which  was 
derived  from  man,''  and  held  that  except  by  joining  their  b 
of  which  every  member  was  perfect  as  the  apostles,  there  o 
be  no  salvation.^  Although  oaths  were  forbidden  in  genen 
was  held  to  be  lawful  to  save  their  lives  even  by  foTSwet 
tlieir  opinions ;  and  this  Dolcino  acknowledged  that  he  had  tl 
done  when  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  inquisitors ;  but  if  d 

p  Addit.  nd  IlUt.  Dule.  451.  «  Hist  Dale.  435 ;  Addit  456-7. 

«  Sco  Brit.  Mag.  xvii.  013,  G15.    The  ■  Addit  457;  Hahn,  u.  S95;  K 

81-uoiid  IcittT  waa  wiitten  iD  Dec.  13U3.  viii.  895. 

AddU.  ad  Uibt.  Dulc.  454.  >  Ut3t  Dale.  435. 

'  Addit  451.  J  Addit  457 ;  Uahn.  iL  897-a 

■  lb.  452. 
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:  were   inevitable,    it  was  their  duty  to  avow  their  doctrines 

rr  boldly/ 

II       Dolcino  announced  that  Frederick  of  Sicily,  on  whom  the 

antipapalists  were  fond  of  resting  their  hopes,*  was  to  enter 
I  Rome  on  Christmas  Day,  1305,  was  to  be  chosen  as  emperor,  and 
3  to  set  up  ten  kings  who  were  to  reign  three  years  and  a  half — 
f  evidently  the  ten  horns  of  the  apocalyptic  Beast,  which  was 
gi  thus  turned  to  the  antipapal  interest.^  The  emperor  was  to  slay 
b1  Jjope  Boniface  with  his  cardinals,  the  prelates,  clergy,  monks, 
^and  friars,  and  was  to  restore  the  church  to  its  apostolical 
J  poverty.^  After  tlie  destruction  of  Boniface,  a  new  pope, 
jBpecially  sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  equal  in  perfection 
jj.to  St.  Peter,  was  to  be  appointed  by  supernatural  means  (for 

y  tiiere  would  be  no  cardinals  to  elect).  Perhaps  tliis  pope  might 
_^ prove  to  be  Dolcino  himself,  if  then  alive;  perhaps  Segarello 
^.testored  to  life.**  After  preaching  three  years  and  a  half,  the 
^holy  pope  and  his  associates  were  to  be  caught  up  to  Paradise, 
-  while  Enoch  and  Elias  were  to  descend,  to  preach  of  antichrist, 

.and  to  be  slain  by  him  ;  and  when  the  time  of  antichrist  should 
"have  passed  away,  the  pope  and  his  followers  were  to  return,  and 
^.to  convert  all  men  to  the  true  faith,  with  a  marvellous  effusion 
'  of  the  Holy  Ghost.®  The  seven  angels  of  the  apocalyptic  churches 

were  interpreted  to  mean   respectively    Benedict,    Sylvester, 

iFrancis,  Dominic,  Gerard  Segarello,  Dolcino  himself,  and  the 
,  ftiture  holy  pope.     If  at  any  time  the  course  of  events  did  not 
Hgree  with  Dolcino's  predictions,  he  was  ready  to  alter  these,  or 
;  in  some  other  manner  to  get  over  the  diflSculty.' 

The  Apostolicals  are  described  by  a  contemporary  as  spending 
Hieir  time  in  idleness,  neither  working  nor  praying.*  They 
Ikifised  the  feet  of  Dolcino,  as  being  the  holiest  of  men,  while  the 
orthodox  shuddered  at  his  profanity  in  eating  flesh  during  Lent 
maid  on  fast  days.^*  The  sectaries  regarded  marriage  as  purely 
ispiritual.  The  men  led  about  sisters,  and  with  these  they 
^renewed  the  fanatical  trials  which  have  been  mentioned  in  con- 
anection  with  other  parties.^  DolcinoV  companion  was  a  beauti- 
Ail  maiden  of  Trent,  named  Margaret,  whom  he  extolled  as 

•  Hist.  Dulc.  437 ;   Addit.  457,  468.  '  Hiat.  Dulo.  435 ;  Neand.  viii.  350. 

•  See  Mariotti,  155-7.  *  "  Tota   die   otiosi,  tota  die   vaga- 
'»  Hint.  Dulc.  435 ;  Addit.  453,  498 ;    bundi,  nam  iion  laborant  neque  orant. ' 

iBrit  Mag.  x\'ii.  613-4.  Salimboue.  >»  Hist.  Dulc.  437. 

«  Hist.  Dulc.  436  ;   Addit.  453.  »  Salimb.330.  •*  Quod  jacerc  cum  mu- 

•  Hist.  Dulc.  436 ;  Addit.  453-5.  Here  et  non  commisceri  ex  camalitate 

•  Hist.  Dulc.  436;  Addit  453;  Brit,    majus  est  quam  resuacitare  mortuum" 
:  :Mag.  xvii.  614.  (Addit.  457). 
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perfect  After  a  timey  it  was  ramonred  {Bpfur 
ground)  that  she  was  pregnant  *'  If  00,**  said  Dole 
be  by  the  Holy  Ghost.*^ 

In  1304,  Dolcino,  at  the  iuTitation  of  a  wealthy  1 
tablisTied  himself  in  the  Yal  Sesia,"^  and  disciples  ga' 
around  him  from  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  The  clergy 
and  an  army  of  Crusaders  took  the  field  against  the 
under  the  command  of  Rainier,  bishop  of  Yercel 
the  patronage  of  the  great  local  saint  Euaebius. 
principles  of  the  sect  forbade  the  use  of  force, 
defence,  Dolcino  now  displayed  an  instiuctdve  gei 
he  disappeared  by  night  from  the  Yal  Sesia,  and,  vr 
fourteen  hundred  companions,  took  up  a  strong  p 
**  Mountain  of  the  Bare  Wall,"  near  Yaralla""  Buti 
here  defied  their  enemies  for  a  time,  the  dread  of  fan 
be  felt.  They  were  compelled  to  eat  roots  and  let 
hay,  horses,  dogs,  rats,  and  even  the  flesh  of  th 
companions.  The  Apostolicals  grew  desperate; 
sallies  into  the  neighbouring  country,  plundered 
churches,  burnt,  ravaged,  carried  off  captives,  whon 
heavy  ransom,  and  reduced  many  of  the  peaccabl 
to  beggary.®  Leaving  their  sick  and  infirm  behind 
1000  of  the  sectaries  made  their  way  through  fearfi 
March  10,  over  mountains  covered  with  deep  snow  ai 
1306.  g^iii  wilder  height  of  Mount  Zebello,  near 
they  fortified  themselves  in  their  new  position,  anc 
well."*  But  here  their  distress  for  food  became  more 
ever ;  for  their  money,  of  which  they  had  accumu 
store  by  plunder,  was  unable  to  procure  them  any  pr 
holy  war  was  proclaimed  against  them  by  Clement ' 
enlisted  for  the  enterj)rise.'  Yet  in  this  dreadful  > 
hunger  the  sectaries  kept  up  the  sternness  of  thei 
until,  after  having  spent  somewhat  more 
on  the  mountain,  their  strength  was  uttei 
On  Holy  Thursday  1307,  after  a  fierce  and  desperal 

k  Addit.  459.  6ia 

-  StK)  Mariotti,  128,  218-221.  s  Benv.  Imol.    1122. 

"  liUt  Dulc.  430-1 ;  Mariotti,  130.  which  Maliomet  is  icprei 

•  Hist.  Dulc.  431,  438-9.  as  sending  to  Dolcino,  i 

r  Hint  Dulc.  427,  432-4.    ItJanow  furnish   himaelf  with   ] 

callod  Mount  St.    Ikmanl    (MHriotti,  xxviii.  55-CO)  supposes 

247) ;  hut  Mr.  Herhert  is  mistaken  in  Zehcllo.    See  Muman,  y 

identifying    it  with    the  great  Alpine  *"  Hist  Dulc  433. 
paaa  of  U\at  name.    Brit  Mag.  xvii. 
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they  were  overpowered  and  almost  exterminated  by  the  crusad- 
ing force/  Dolcino,  Margaret,  and  one  of  the  leaders  named 
Liongino,  were  reserved  for  a  more  terrible  death;  and  pope 
Clement,  on  being  consulted,  answered  that  they  should  be 
punished  in  the  same  places  which  had  witnessed  their  misdeeds.^ 
,  Dolcino  and  Margaret,  therefore,  suffered  at  Vercelli.  It  is  said 
^that,  when  she  was  led  out  for  punishment,  her  beauty  so  capti- 
Tated  the  beholders  that  many  nobles  offered  her  marriage  if  she 
'would  consent  to  save  her  life  by  renouncing  her  errors ;  but 
she  persevered,  and  without  flinching  endured  the  torture  of  a 
*8low  fire,  while  Dolcino  was  compelled  to  look  on  and  calmly 
exhorted  her  to  endurance.  Dolcino  himself  bore  with  equal 
'^Oonstfmcy  the  tearing  of  his  flesh  with  red  hot  pincers,  and  Lon- 
'Jlino  suffered  death  with  the  same  circumstances  of  atrocious 
cruelty  at  Biella,^  Thus  the  sect  of  the  Apostolicals  was  ex- 
tingoished  in  blood,  and,  although  slight  traces  of  it  may  be 
discovered  somewhat  later,  its  name  and  even  its  influence 
ftpeedily  disappear/ 

•  HiBt.  Dulc.  439,  ordens/  in  hia  *  Uupartheyisclie  Ketzer* 
»  lb.  440.                                                   geschichte;'  Schrtickh,  xxiv.  607 ;  Brit. 

•  lb.;   Benv.  Imol.   1122;   Milm.  v.    Maj;.  xvii.  620;  Neand  395;  Hahn,  ii. 

240-5;    C.    Schmidt,  in    Heraog,    art. 

See  Moshcim,  '  Qescli.  d&s  Apostel-    AposteUmider, 
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CHAPTER    VIIT. 

SUPPLEMENTARY. 

I.  The  Hierarchy. 

(1).  Innocent  III.  decLired  that  to  St.  Peter  had  been  conai 
the  government,  not  only  of  the  whole  chnrch,  but  of  tberf 
world.*  lie  set  forth  more  strongly  Gregory  VII.'s  compaiwi 
the  spiritual  and  the  secular  powers  to  the  sun  and  moonie^ 
tively.  As  tlie  moon,  he  said,  borrows  from  the  sun  ft  1 
which  is  inferior  both  in  amount  and  in  quality,  in  po6iti(»aa 
eflfect,  so  does  the  regal  power  borrow  from  the  pontificil; 
the  light  which  rules  over  the  day — *.  e.  over  spiritual  tluB 
is  the  greater,  and  as  that  which  rules  over  the  night— i*. 
carnal  tilings — is  tlie  lesser,  so  is  the  difference  betweeapo 
and  kings  like  that  between  the  sun  and  the  moon.*  Thn 
out  the  century  which  began  with  Innocent's  pontificftto 
great  pope's  principles  were  triumpliant.  The  popes  d 
the  right  to  di8jK)se  of  kingdoms  and  of  the  empire,  andeit 
the  claim,  altliougli  not  with  unvarying  success;  whe 
indeed,  they  saw  a  likelihood  of  vigorous  resistance,  %; 
careful  to  put  sudi  an  interpretation  on  their  prett 
as  might  enable  tliem  to  recede  without  loss  of  dignity, 
steadily  pursued  the  policy  of  extracting  large  concessit 
the  church,  and  especially  for  their  own  see,  from  three 
they  supported  as  candidates  for  the  empire,  from  Otbo 
Albert  of  Austria.**     And  thus  Kudolf  of  Hapsburg,  in  a 

•  Of  this  he  fttlvanres  a  8tran«ro  proof :  misrepresentation  of  the  pasAg 
that  since  the  sou  sij^iiifies  tlie  world,        •»  Ep.  i.  401. 
8t.  Peter's  casting  liiinself  into  the  sea,        «  Ad.    Iin]>or.    C|)oU   Pa*'' 

while   the  other  diseiplos  nraained  in  1184.     8ee  vol.  ii.  (;u9  (566);' 

the  ship  (.Toll.  xxi.  7)  *privilej;ium   ex-  v.  67.    De  Marca  tries  to  sd 

presbit    iK>ntificii    sinj^iilaria    j^cr    quod  comparisons,  XL,  i.  8. 
univcrsum  orbein  Bn5ie(j>emt  jrnbeniun-        «*  **J>iope  eniin*' saysSaliiut 

<lum.'*     (Ep.  ii.  200,  Patrol,  ccxiv.  759,  mani  pontificos    de '  republic 

to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  \     In  volunt  emungerc,  cum  impel 

citing  the  words  a  little  before,  **  Petro  imperium  Bs«umuntur.    Ip!a 

lion    solum    univer»uu    cc<desiani,    sed  venienter  negare  non  possimt 

totum  reliquit  sa^culum  ^K^mandum,"  tulntur  ab  eis ;  turn  propter  n 

Gicseler  makes  the  mi:)tako  i  II.,  ii.  108)  ct  liberulitat^^ni  qu:tm  m  pri 

of  substituting  "  Dominus  *  for  **  Jacobus  perii  sui  maxinie  erga  eecu^ 

fniter    Domini...    Hieroaol}iuitana  sola  ostendere,   turn   ctiam  quia 

cuntentus ;"  but  there  is  no  substantial  douo    habere    quodeuiique  d 
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substantial  concessions  which  have  been  mentioned  else- 
/  admitted  the  comparison  of  the  greater  and  lesser  lights, 
Iso  that  use  of  the  word  benejicia  which  had  excited  the 
lation  of  Frederick  Barbarossa.'  Their  inferences  from 
antiiie's  pretended  Donation  became  more  extravagant  than 
\,  Thus,  Gregory  IX.  laid  it  down  that  the  first  Christian 
'or  had  made  over  to  the  popes,  not  only  Eome  and  tlie 
IS  of  imperial  dignity,  but  the  empire  itself;  and  that  the 
e  of  the  Germans  in  later  times  was  held  only  by  delega- 
om  the  Roman  see.*^  And  Innocent  IV.  in  pronouncing 
^position  of  Frederick  IL,  went  still  further  by  declaring 
llirist  bestowed  on  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  not  only 
leal  but  regal  power,  earthly  as  well  as  heavenly  and 
lal  government;  and  therefore  that  Constantine  did 
ig  more  than  give  up  to  the  church  a  part  of  tliat  which 
jfore  rightfully  belonged  to  it.**  .Spurious  sentences  were 
it  forward  as  citations  from  the  fathers  of  the  fourth  and 
enturies,  in  order  to  claim  the  authority  of  those  times  fpr 
ite  developments  of  the  papal  pretensions.*  The  feudal 
pies  were  so  applied  as  to  constitute  the  pope  a  lord 
ount,  not  only  over  the  hierarchy,  but  over  states  and 
3ms  ;^  and  this  pretension  was  embodied  in  the  display 

Boniface  VIII.  is  said  to  have  made  at  the  Roman 
J.™  From  having  styled  themselves  vicars  of  St.  Peter, 
now  styled  themselves  vicars  of  Christ  or  of  God,"  and 
3ersons  were  surrounded  with  a  pomp  before  unknown.** 
J  popes  now  not  only  claimed  the  right  of  summoning 
il  councils,  but  aimed  at  superseding  the  voice  of  councils 
eir  own  authority — allowing  even  to  councils  which  were 

general  a  power  of  advising  only,  and  not  of  deciding  by 

Thus  it  was  in  the  Lateran  council  of  1215,  and  in  great 

eis ;  turn  otiom  quia  crubescunt  se  ^  Some    Flemmh   ambassadors,    who 

osteiidere  antequum  iu  cucurbita  were  at  Rome  in  1299,  heard  Gardioal 

mi  etiam  ne  omnino  patiuntur  Acquasparta    preach    before    Boniface 

n."    282.           •  Pp.  478-9,  484.  "  que  li  pape  Urns  seue  est  sire  souve- 

79.)    Gregorov.  y.  463,    citing  rains  temporeus    et    spirituels    deseuro 

jeges,  ii.  403,  scqq.  431.  tons,  quelque  il  soient,  ou  liu  de  Diu, 

fn.  123G.  24.  par   le   don  ke   Dieu  en  fist  k  Saint 

>.  quoted  by  Raumer,  iv.  78 ;  Dol-  Pierre,  et  as  apostoles  [i.  o.  to  the  pope] 

Papstfubehi,' 58-9.    Compare  the  apriis  lui."    Patrol,  clxxxv.  1901.  A. 

m  in  Gicselor  II.,  ii.  211,  from  the  "  See  p.  524. 

*De  Rcgimine  Principum,'  iii.  »  Kg.  Innoc.  III.,  Patrol,  cexv.  551. 

he  first  two  books  only  of  tliis  A. ;  ccxvii.  482     For  the  extravagances 

are  supposed  to  be  by  Aquinas.)  of  writers  in   the    papal   interest,  see 

vol.  i.  455,  note  * ;  Giesel.  II.,  Giesel.  II.,  iu  223. 

«  See  Giesel.  H.,il  224. 

..    III.  2  P 
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measure  in  the  council  of  Lyons  in  12 
pretension  to  infallibility  was  for  the 
by  the  great  Dominican  doctor,  Tbonu 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  incre 
papacy  began  to  awaken  inquiry  into 
jx)wer.  Even  where  the  genuineness 
was  unquestioned,  the  papal  inferences 
when  the  gift  had  been  made  to  Po 
voice  waa  heard  in  the  air,  exclaim 
poured  forth  into  the  church." *"  And  i 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  St.  Louis,  th 
Edward  1.  of  England,  and  the  confl 
Philip  the  Fair,  were  serious  warnings 
tensions  were  not  to  pass  unquestioned 

In  their  great  contest  with  the  empi 
principle  of  free  election  to  bishoprickg 
they  had  succeeded  in  excluding  the  a 
voured  to  usurp  the  patronage  of  sucl 
selves.*  Thus  we  find  that  in  five  out 
took  place  in  the  see  of  Canterbury 
popes,  under  one  pretext  or  another,  se 
had  been  elected,  and,  either  by  thei 
power  "  or  otherwise,  filled  the  Englisl 
nominees."     Yet  this  attempt  was  noi 


p  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  096  ;  Gie^el.  II..  iL 
22G. 

•»  Sccunda  Scrundse,  I.,  x.  3.  See 
Giosel.  II.,  ii.  229-230. 

»■  "Waltlu^r  voii  dor  Vopcclweide,  p.  12, 
cd.  Wackernagel,  Giessen,  18G2.  See 
the  extracts  fioin  Giles  Colomiu,  arch- 
bishop of  IJourges,  from  popular  poetry, 
&c.,  in  Giesel.  IL,  ii.  211,  seqq;  Neand. 
ix.,  19,  seqq.  In  tho  12th  century  the 
Btory  was  told  of  Louis  the  Pious,  "  qui 
prsocipuo  ditavit  ecclesias.  Legimus 
enini  in  historia  ejus,  quod  audierit 
vocem  dicentem  sibi,  *  Venenuni  eoclesia) 
edidistl' "  Vita  S.  Bern.  vi.  22 ;  Patrol, 
clxxxv.  386. 

**  Ah!,  Co6tantin,  di  qiinnto  mal  fn  matre, 
Non  la  tua  conversion,  urn  quella  dote 
Cbe  da  tc  prese  11  primo  ricco  patre !" 

DanU?,  Inf.  xix.  115-7. 

■  Guizot,  iii.  184.  The  law-book  en- 
titled •  Sachsenspiegel,'  compiled  about 
1216,  contains  princl])les  opposed  to  the 
papal  pretensions  as  to  Germany  and 
the  empire.  Fourteen  propositions  from 
it  were  oondemned  in    1374    by  Gre- 
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particular  cases — as  when  it  was  said  that  the  electors  had 
Feited  their  privilege  by  choosing  badly,  and  that  therefore 

appointment  fell  to  the  pope  "by  right  of  devolution;"*  or 
3n  the  vacancy  was  caused  by  the  death  of  a  prelate  on 
isit  to  tlie  papal  court.^ 

Che  same  policy  of  grasping  at  patronage  was  practised  as  to 
er  classes  of  preferment.*  The  system  of  precistce  w^as  carried 
ther  than  before,  and  the  prayers  were  changed  into  com- 
ttds.     Innocent  III.  was  not  content  to  send  foreign  ecclesias- 

into  England,  with  requests  that  the  bisliops  would  provide 

them,  but  took  it  on  liimself  to  make  out  instruments  of 
ation,  without  giving  any  other  notice  to  the  bishops  whose 
ronage  he  thus  usurped.*    Honorius  III.  addressed  letters  to 

clergy  of  France  and  England,  stating  that  the  a.d.  1225- 
ctions  of  the  Roman  court,  which  were  a  common  ^• 
ject  of  complaint,  were  caused  by  the  scantiness  of  its  income 
a  other  sources ;  and  proposing  by  way  of  remedy  that  the 
)me  of  certain  prebends  in  every  cathedral  and  collegiate  or 
Lastic  church  should  be  set  apart  for  the  expenses  of  the 
a.  But  in  both  countries  the  proposal  w^as  received  with 
L  an  outburst  of  indignant  derision  that  the  legates  who 
i  charged  with  it  refrained  from  pressing  the  matter.^ 
>cent  IV.  at  the  first  council  of  Lyons  renewed  the  attempt 
et  possession  of  English  prebends ;  but  the  representatives  of 

English  church  were  firm  in  their  refusal.^  The  system 
recistae,  however,  went  on.  Thus,  Gregory  IX.,  in  1240, 
r'ed  Archbishop  Edmund  and  two  other  English  bishops  to 
ide  for  three  hundred  Italians ;  "*  and  although  the  intrusion 
^reign  incumbents  into  the  English  church  was  among  the 
W  causes  of  the  "  Barons'  War,"  ®  the  legate  Guy  Fulcodi, 

was  sent  to  England  in  the  heat  of  that  great  contest,  was 

orised  by  Urban  IV.  to  bestow  canonries  and  other  benefices 

riiomoss.  do  Benef.  II.,  i  51 ;  Giesel.  Pauli,  iii.  567-8. 

.  242.  ^  R.  Wendov.  iv.  114,  120-3 ;  Chron. 

The  claim  as  to  "  bcncficia  in  curia  Tiiron.  ap.  Bouq.  xviii.  310,  or  Mart 

.Ha"  was  first  Cistablidhed  by  Clo-  Coll.  Ampl.  v.  10(56.    Iimocent IV.,  while 

rV.  in  1266  (VL  Decrot.  iii.  4,  2 ;  at  Lyons,  in  1245,  on  trying  to  put  somo 

3a88.  do  Benef.  II.,  L  48 ;  Gicsol.  II.,  Italians  into  prebends  of  the  Oithodral, 

2),    The  council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  was  told  by  Uio  canons  that  they  would 

ed  the  ordinary  patrons  to  exercise  tlirow    any    such    nominees    into    tho 

rights    after    a    month.     C.    21  Rhone.    M.  Paris,  658, 815. 

81,  xxiv.).  ^  Annal.  Dunstapl.  167. 

•;.  g.  Innoc.  UI.  Ep.  vi.  241.  ^  M.  Paris,  532. 

rhomass.   do    Benef.    II.,    ii.   43 ;  «  Flor.  Vig.  contin.  241. 
3k,  IV.  ii.  720 ;  Hurter,  ui.  106-y  ; 

2  p  2 
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by  way  of  proTisioiL^  The  doctunents  by  which  ; 
thus  usurped  were  from  the  time  of  Iiixiocrait  IV.  n 
peremptory  by  the  introduction  of  the  phmses  "  d 
potestatis  "  and  "  non  obstantibos ;  **  bj  which  it ' 
that  the  pope  had  absolute  power  in  such  matters,  \ 
wUl  was  paramount  to  all  difficulties  or  objections.' 

The  papal  legates  continued  to  excite  the  indigna 
to  whom  tliey  were  sent  by  their  extortions  and 
Clement  IV.  describes  them  as  having  a  power  like 
consuls  over  the  provinces  committed  to  them,^  an 
cised  jurisdiction  and  invaded  patronage  with  the  fc 
which  the  popes  themselves  assumed.'  In  some  casei 
refused  to  admit  such  visitors  into  their  dominions, 
were  reduced  to  the  evasion  of  sending  enyoys  with 
of  legate,  although  with  all  or  more  than  all  the  l^a 
But  it  was  part  of  the  oath  exacted  from  Otho  ] 
successors,  that  they  would  not  throw  any  hindrance 
of  legates ;  ^  and,  if  a  pope  agreed  to  refrain  from  sen 
into  any  country,  it  was  held  by  the  Roman  party  tl 
cessors  were  not  bound  by  his  act.**  Alexandw  1\ 
quence  of  the  innumerable  complaints  which  were 
the  misbehaviour  of  legates,  endeavoured  to  put  t 
some  restraint ;  but  almost  immediately  after  Uiis,  ^ 
same  complaints  as  before.' 

The  resistance  of  the  English  to  the  spoliation  of  t 

'  MilmaD,  iv.  418,  from  MS.   Mns.  L  527.)    Thei«  is  a  cnrioi 

Brit.    Of.  Clem.  IV.,  pp.  160,  172.  iu  vision  in  Mr.  Webb's  Inti 

Murat    Thes.  ii ;  Alex.  lY.  in  AnnaL  de  Swinfield  (Camden  Sot 

Burton.  487,  scqq.  *  VI.  Decretal,  i.  15.  2. 

«  Giesel.  II.,  ii  227.      Henry   IIL  "  Do  Harca»  vii.  cc.  30- 

complained  of  this  in  1245  (Annal.  Dnn-  ^  As  Alexander  IL  d 

stapl.  170).    A  great  outcry  was  ndaed  1237.    But  ten  yeeTs  late: 

in  England  when  a  like   power  was  Admitted,  who  **  dreir  the 

claimed  for  the  king  hy  introiducing  the  Scots,  as  the  adamant  dia 

words  "  non  obstantibus  "  into  secular  Paris,  446,  723.    Aa  to  i 

documents,     a.d.   1251,  M.  Paris,  810.  and  Ottobuoni.   a.i>,  126S 

Innocent  IV.  often  promised  a  mitiga-  L  41. 

tion  of  his  practiced  as  to  provisions  ^  E.  g.  Master  Martin, 

(«.  g.  Rymer,  i.  281;  M.  Paris,  722);  to  England  in  1244  (M.  P 

but  such  promises  seem  to  have  been  above^  p.  411).     »  Giesel. 

never  fulfilled.    The  Dunstaplc  annalist  •  Giesel.  11^  ii.  256. 

states  that  in  1289  Nicolas  IV.,  niev-  »  See   Gieael.    II.,  iL  I 

ously  oppressed  the  English  churdi  by  account  of  the  behaTioiii 

provisions  (353^.    Edward  I.,  wishing  to  John  of  ToBcnlmn,  as  If 

get  proferment  for  three  of  his  chapUuns,  many,  in  128(h  p.   247. 

took  advantage  of  the  papal  system  by  Ottolmoni  di^osted    tbe 

getting  an  order  from  Gregory  X.,  that  allowing  Heniy  III.  to  m 

benefices  should  be  given  to  them  by  the  royal  chahr  at  a  banqnetoi] 

bishop  of  Bath  and  WeUs,  and  by  the  day,  1266.      M.   pSria.  c 

arcVkdeacoTi  ot  lyoiwji.  kjd.  1275  (Rymer,  Paidi,  liL  842. 
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by  foreigners  who  performed  none  of  the  duties  of  pastors,  and 
to  the  merciless  exactions  by  which  it  was  drained  for  the 
benefit  of  Rome,  has  been  already  mentioned/*  In  France, 
where  similar  oppressions  were  attempted,  they  were  met  in  a 
like  spirit/  And  in  that  country  the  strength  which  the  crown 
had  acquired  under  St.  Louis,  with  the  influence  of  his  personal 
character,  and  the  authority  which  his  legal  counsellors  could 
advance  from  their  study  of  ancient  law,  enabled  him  effectually 
to  check  the  papal  spirit  of  aggression  on  the  national  rights  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction." 

A  great  forgery  of  bulls  and  other  documents  professing  to 
emanate  from  the  papal  chancery  was  now  carried  on ;  and 
privileges  of  questionable  character  were  often  produced  by 
persons  whose  interest  they  favoured,  as  the  results  of  a  visit  to 
Kome.  llichard  of  Canterbury,  after  denouncing 
persons  who  attempted  to  pass  themselves  off  as  *  ' 
bishops  by  counterfeiting  "the  barbarism  of  Irish  or  Scottish 
speech,"  goes  on  to  complain  of  spurious  bulls,  and  orders 
that  the  makers  and  users  of  such  documents  shall  be  periodi- 
'  cally  excommunicated.^  Innocent  III.  makes  frequent  men- 
tion of  these  forgeries,  of  which  a  manufactory  was  in  his 
time  discovered  at  Rome ;  and  he  exposes  some  of  the  tricks 
which  were  practised — Such  as  that  of  aflSxing  to  a  forgery  a 
genuine  papal  seal  taken  from  a  genuine  deed,  the  erasure  of 
some  words  and  the  substitution  of  others."  But  the  canons  of 
later  councils  prove  that  the  system  of  forgery  survived  these 
exposures  and  denunciations.* 

(2).  The  canon  law  during  this  time  received  important  addi- 
tions. Gratian's  '  Decretum,*  notwithstanding  liis  endeavour  to 
harmonise  the  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  gave  rise  to 
frequent  questions,  which  drew  forth  papal  decretals  and  rescripts 
in  order  to  their  resolution ;  and  these  all  became  part  of  the 

1  P.  429.  St  e  Ad.  de  ^lariijoo,  in  Monu-  which  legists  were  able  to  draw  from  it, . 

inenta  Fnmcisc.  480.    Matthew  Paris  is  viii.  106;   Hallam,  M.  A.  ii.  13. 

fco  full  on  the  subject  of  Roman  exactions  *  P-  Bles.  Ep.  53  (.Patrol,  ccvii.) ;  Ep. 

and  usurj)ation»,  that  it  is  ncctlle^ss  to  give  G8  (ib.  cc.  145U). 

special  references  to  his  pages.  "  Epp.  i.  235,  2G2,  .S49 ;  ii.  27,  37, 

'  See  pp.  440,  4G5,  531.     A  council  &c. ;  Suppl.  334.   In  xvi.  10  he  instructs 

under  the  archbishop  of  Tours,  in  1231,  the  archbishop  of  Lund  how  to  deal 

orders  tl  at  no  priest  shall  be  presented  with  an  impostor  who  had  assumed  the 

to  a  parifih  unless  he  understands  the  character  of  a  legate.      See,   too,  the 

language  of  the  country.  Evesham  Chronicle  as  to  Innocent,  p. 

-  See  p.  465.    Giesel.  IL,  ii.  260-1.  161. 

Sisinondi  ob8er>c3  that  the  Prngmatic  «  E.  g.  Cone.  Salisburg.,  A.p.  1281.  c. 

Sanction  seems  to  say  little,  but  became  17 ;  Cone.  Lood.,  a.d.  1287.  c.  31, 
important  on  account  of  the  deductions 
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law  of  tho  Church.  This  body  of  law  had  also  bee 
by  the  canons  of  important  councils — some  of  whi 
even  claimed  the  title  of  general.^  From  tha  groi 
additions,  from  the  contradictions^  the  repetitions, 
defects  of  the  existing  canons,  there  was  no  small  i 
ecclesiastical  law  should  fall  into  utter  confusioi 
attempts  had  already  been  made  to  form  a  digest  of 
thus  accumulated,*  when  in  1230,  Gregory  IX.,  hinu 
of  great  learning  in  canon  law,  intrusted  the  forma 
authoritative  work  to  Raymond  of  Peilaforte,  j 
Dominican,**  who,  after  three  years  of  labom-,  with  t 
other  learned  canonists,  produced  five  books  of  Deere 
to  these  a  sixth,  made  up  of  five  smaller  books,  was 
Boniface  VIIL  in  1298.*  Thus  it  happens  that  the  au 
law-books  of  the  Roman  church  date  from  the  tim( 
power  of  the  papacy  was  at  its  greatest  height.*  By 
order,  the  Decretals  compiled  by  Raymond  were  publisl 
in  1234,  luid  at  Bologna  in  the  following  year.'  In 
lections  the  conflict  between  earlier  and  later  authori 
had  perplexed  the  students  of  Gratian,  no  longer  appe 
obsolete  matter  was  excluded,  and  the  materials  for 
questions  were  ready  at  hand;  and  in  consequer 
greater  convenience  of  such  books  for  use,  Gratian's  i 
to  be  practically  superseded  by  them.* 

(3).  ^\^len  the  election  of  bishops  liad  passed  into 
of  tlie  cathedral  chapters,  members  of  these  chapte 
towards  tlie  bishops  the  same  ix)licy  by  which  the  ec 
and  other  electors  diminished  the  rights  of  the  Germii 
exacting  concessions  from  every  new  bishop  at  the  t 
election ;  and,  although  such  *'  capitulations  "  were  d 

r  Walt(T,  231.  was  gently  inllateil  )»v  the 

«  S<r  Sttph.  Tomac.  Ep.  251  (Patrol.  aS.  Jan.  1.  41-2.     See  as  I 

ccxi.);    CJrt-,'.  IX.,    Letter  prcfixocl  to  i.  106-110;  Tirub.  iv.  2«J3. 

tlie  Dccntnls.  «  Acta  SS.  410. 

•  TiraboHchi,    iv.    2:)7-2C0;    WnlUT,  J  Ttol.    Luc     xxii.     10 

232-5:   Wus8er»'lil( ben,  in  lltrzojr,  vii.  2G3;    Giannone,    iii.    3.>3- 

JJIS.  xxvii.  71 ;  Gicscl.  IL,  ii.  2 

•'  naymoml   bocame  gciicinl   of    his  11  ;  Wasstrschl.  320. 

onltT  iu  1238,  rcsipriuMl  two  y<  ars  later,  «  Gregorov.  v.  UOO. 

and  (IuhI  ia  1275-  in  hit*  huiuliwltli  year  '  Pbnck,  IV.,  ii.  747. 

a<'cor(lmg  Ut  sonie,  althongh  otLtn* nuike  to  the  university  of  Bologn 

liiH  «ge  I'ighty-niiic.     He  was  canonised  tho  DttTt»tal8. 

by  Clcnnnt  VIII.  in  IGOI.    His  mobt  k  " Gnilianus  multn  scri 

famons  niimclc  ia  that  of  having  nuidc  nunc  abrogate   Bunt,   si'nt 

his   way    from    Majorca    to  Barcelona,  praevaleuti."  Hog.  lliicon. ' 

ICO  n]ile8,  in  kix  hours,  by  walking. on  p.  250,  quoted  by  OieetL 

the  sea  wHU  the  Inajiof  his  ch»ak.  whieh  cf.  rianck,  IV.,  ii.  751-2. 
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Innocent  III.  and  other  popes  to  be  null,  the  practice  continued.** 
The  pretensions  of  the  chapters  to  privileges  and  independence 
rose  higher.  In  some  cases  they  became  "close"  (capitula  clatisa) 
refusing  to  admit  any  members  but  such  as  could  satisfy  a 
certain  standard  of  noble  descent ;  *  but  this  exclusive  system 
did  not  find  favour  with  popes,  when  questions  arising  out  of 
it  were  carried  to  them  for  decision.^ 

As  there  was  nothing  in  general  to  limit  the  number  of 
canons,  except  the  want  of  sufficient  endowments  for  their 
support,™  a  new  system  was  introduced  of  appointing  canons  in 
reversion.  These,  who  were  styled  DomicellareSy  differed  from 
the  junior  canons  of  Chrodegang's  rule,  inasmuch  as  the  juniors 
had  small  estates,  while  the  domicellares,  during  their  time  of 
expectancy,  had  none ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  domicellares, 
unlike  the  juniors,  were  entitled  to  vote  in  the  chapter.  But 
this  unlimited  multiplication  of  canonries,  and  the  disposal  of 
such  dignities  before  they  were  vacant,  were  discouraged  by 
popes  and  by  several  Qouncils." 

By  way  of  some  compensation  for  their  former  share  in  the 
appointment  of  bishops,  sovereigns  now  acquired  the  "  right  of 
first  prayers  "—yi^«  primarum  precum — by  which  they  were 
entitled  to  claim  one  piece  of  patronage  from  every  new  bishop 
or  abbot.  The  first  recorded  instance  of  this  privilege  is  said  to 
be  no  older  than  the  year  1242,  when  it  was  exercised  by 
Conrad,  son  of  Frederick  IL,  as  king  of  the  Eomans ;  °  but 
within  a  few  years  after  that  time,  Richard  of  Cornwall  and 
Kudolf  of  Hapsburg  pi^ofess  to  have  derived  it  from  the  ancient 
custom  of  their  predecessors.^ 

The  evils  wliich  arose  from  long  vacancies  of  sees  had  been 
much  felt,  and  especially  in  England.  During  such  times, 
which  were  protracted  for  the  advantage  of  sovereigns,  the 
tenants  and  the  property  of  sees  suifered  greatly,  while  the  diocese 
or  the  province  was  left  without  pastoral  superintendence,**  and 

k  Planck,  IL,  ii.  590-2 ;  Gicsel.  II.,  ii.  ii.  9.  12. 

277.  °  Planck.  IV.,  ii.  581-2.    See  Innoc 

«  Planck,  IV..  ii.  580 ;  Gicsel.  II.,  ii.  in.  Ep.  i.  388  against  this :  also  1.  501 ; 

276-7.  xiii.  205  ;  Cliron.  Turon.  in  Bouq.  xviii. 

k  Planck,  rV..  ii.  58G ;  Gicsel.  11..  iL  303  ;  Cone.  Salmur.  1253,  c.  10. 

277.  Thus  Gregory  IX.  decided  ogainst  °  Buhm.  202. 

the  objectionfl  raised  by  the  chapter  of  p  Kudolf.  Epp.  i.  14-7  f  Patrol,  xcviii.). 

Strasburg  to  a  clerk  who  had  been  pro-  See  Cmni.  lb.  095;  Gie^-el.  II..  ii.  266; 

Eented  by  a  legate  to  a  vacant  prebend.  Thomass.  do  Benef.  II.,  i.  53  ;  Sohnjckh, 

Decret.  UI.,  v.  7.  xxvii.  112-3. 

"  lu  some  cases  canons  restricted  the  i  Matthew  Paris  complains  'a  d.  1250) 

number  of  prebends,  in  order  that  they  that  a  custom  hud  grown  up  of  deferring 

might  secure  larger  dividends.    lb.  I.,  the  consecration  of  a  bishop  elect—'*  ut 
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tlie  deme  of  Ike  tamtk  ammdl  of  Latenn,  tint 

•hodd  be  filled  vp  vUk  tkree  ■Kwdii^' WW  fw  frm 

tke  era.    Bat,  althmi^  Mseh  k  and  of  these  tliiiigi 

the  abuae  that  is  compUned  of  faj  writen  of  the  tun 

kill's  f^t  to  the  incooie  dmiiig  Taeanejr  is  admittB 

the  Fair  asKitB  very  stioii^  his  daim  in  this  respe 

thal^asoQ  theTacancyof  afieC  the  liege-hud  atqipei 

aoTCicign  vas  entitled  to  the  tempotal  joriadiction  an 

belonging  to  a  Taeent  seeb  ptebend,  <w  other  dignifef  .' 

(4).  From  the  time  when  the  qncationa  of  invei 

homage  were  settled,  it  nasnndeistood  that  faishi^wi 

to  the  peiformanoe  of  all  feudal  dotiea  in  crmaiderrtici 

tempoialities.*    Thns^in  the  reign  (tf  Philip  Angustna 

bishops  of  Oileans  and  Anzene  had  withdi 

^^       '   troops  from  the  national  anny,  nnder  the  pn 

they  w»e  not  baond  to  famish  than  unless  when  the  I 

iM^A^  in  person,  Innoo^it  III.  admitted  the  hinges  ri| 

troops^  proTided  that  he  had  not  inyadei^  the  especia] 

of  the  seesy  althoogh  the  question  whether  the.lNsii 

bound  to  serve  in  penonwas  left  tot  farther  oonsident 

the  Lateran  oooncil.  Innocent,  in  finrfaidding  secular  ] 

to  exact  oaths  of  fealty  from  such  deigy  as  held  no  ten 

under  them/  admits  the  feudal  right  which  arose  out 

poralities ;  and  the  decisions  of  some  later  popes  were.i 

ance  with  this  view.'     Boniface  YIIL,   however,  i 

.  ^     addressed  to  William  of  Gainsborough,  bisho] 

cester,  affected  to  give  him  possessioii  of  the  t 

ties  of  his  see,  as  well*  as  of  the  spiritual  jurisdict 

Edward  I.  obliged  the  bishop  to  renounce  that  dan 

bull  which  related  to  the  temporalities^  and  fined  him  a 

marks  for  haWng  received  a  document  so  deiogatoi 

Englisli  cruwn.^ 

The  clergy  now  insisted  on  a  right  to  immunity 
taxation  ^ — a  pretension  which,  according  to  the  princij 

ndlioet  po8^  non  pascat,  sed  pa«oator."  ■  Planck,  lY.,  ii.  175-7 

Slf;.  iL  264. 

'  Can.  23.  >  Iiinoo.  Epp.  xiH.  190; 

•  Plaiick,iy..  iL116.   Sec  8cliix)ckh.  89,  40,  108-9,    129^;  Mi 

xxvii.  108-9,  as  to  Germany.    There  is  AmpL  L  1109-1124.    QL  In 

a  letter  from  Henry  III.  of  England  to  163-7;  Tii  42. 

Alexander  lY..  asserting  a  right  to  dis-  >  PUnck.  IV..  ii.  175-7 ; 

|iQse  of  piitrunage  belongnig  to  vacant  ii.  265.    Cf.  CoelesL   IIL  1 

sees.     Lettcra  of  Hon.  III.,  od.  Bhirlcy,  1195  (PatioL  ocri.). 

vol.  ii.  No.  530.  •  Spehnan.  Concilia,  L  4J 

'  De  3Iurca,  VIII.,  xxii.  6.  ^  See  Oona  Lftt  lY.  A.D. 
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e,  was  fair,  if  it  were  understood  to  mean  that  the  amount  of 
sir  contributions  to  public  purposes  was  to  be  assessed  by 
ambers  of  their  own  order.  But  the  clergy  were  very  com- 
mly  disposed  to  extend  it  to  a  claim  of  entire  exemption, 
lether  from  national  taxes,  from  local  rates,  or  from  tolls 
the  conveyance  of  their  property  and  of  the  produce  of  their 
ates/  Against  this  unreasonable  pretension  the  free  cities  of 
•mbardy  took  the  lead  in  defending  themselves  by  the  inflic- 
n  of  civil  disabilities  on  the  clergy  ;  and  both  there  and  else- 
lere  the  opposite  principle  was  eventually  established.**  We 
ve  seen  how  much  this  question  entered  into  the  great  quarrel 
tween  Boniface  and  Philip  the  Fair.® 

The  question  as  to  the  immunity  of  the  clergy  from  secular 
Jtice,  which  had  been  the  chief  occasion  of  Becket's  struggle 
th  Henry  II.,  had  not  been  clearly  decided.  In  England, 
:hough  that  constitution  of  Clarendon  which  had  especially 
sited  the  archbishop's  indignatiouj'^was  not  formally  abrogated 
in  after  his  death,  the  full  acknowledgment  of  the  "  rights  and 
3rties  of  the  English  Church  "  in  the  first  article  of  Magna 
3i»Tta,  may  seem  to  imply  a  virtual  repeal  of  it.*  At  a  later  time, 
>e8etete  is  found  complaining  that  lay  courts  interfered  with 
rights  of  the  clergy,  although  he  was  willing  to  allow  that 
fiecular  officers  should  arrest  a  clerk  detected  in  grievous 
wne,  and  should  keep  him  until  claimed  by  his  ordinary.^  A 
Xicil  held  by  Archbishop  Boniface  at  Lambeth  in  1261  com- 
ixicd  that  clerks  were  sometimes  imprisoned  on  mere  suspicion 
laymen,  who  refused  to  give  them  up  to  the  ordinary.  The 
:»icil  enacted  that  laymen  so  offending  should  be  punished  by 
^Dmmunication  and  interdict ;  *  that  every  bishop  should  pro- 
^  one  or  more  prisons  for  criminous  clerks,  and  that  clerks 
^cted  of  any  crime  which  in  a  layman  would  be  capital, 
maid  be  confined  for  life.'^  In  1275,  it  was  enacted  by  the  first 
tute  of  Westminster,  that,  if  a  clerk  accused  of  any  felony 
^e  demanded  by  his  ordinary,  his  person  should  be  given  up, 
►  the  charge  should  be  investigated  by  the  secular  judge,  and, 
tie  clerk  were  found  guilty,  his  lands  and  other  property 
►-^d  be  seized  into  the  hands  of  the  king.  If,  however,  ho 
t*e  able  to  purge  himself  in  the  spiritual  court,  it  was  ordered 

Sec  Cone.  Tolos.  a.p.  1229,  cc.  20-1.  •  Pp.  515  seqq. 

Planck,  IV.,  ii.  11)9.  207-218  ;  Gicscl.  '  No.  3. 

ii.  268  ;  Cone.  Modiol.  1287  (1227  ?)  '  Plunck,  IV.,  ii.  245. 

^ui8i.  xxiv."  882-0:   Cone.  Niirbon.  *»  A nnal.  Burton,  425. 

^txiii.  1227,  cc.  1-2.    Boo  p.  515.  note  \  >  WiUclns,  i.  750.  "^  lb.  755. 
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both  by  the  oonncil  of  Lambeth  and  in  the  Wert 
that  the  confiscated  pioperty  should  be  restorad.'^ 

In  other  conntries  also  the  dergj  endeaTom 
exemption  from  all  secular  jorisdictioD*  Frederic 
his  coronation  as  empeiror  in  1220,  and  at  his  reoo 
Gregory  IX«  ten  years  later,  acknowledged  such 
broad  terms,  with  the  single  exoeptiony  on  the  latt 
cases  relating  to  feudal  matters.* 

Yet,  although  the  clergy  were  able  to  obtain  sod 
ments,  the  evident  justice  of  the  objections  raised 
of  England  and  others  to  the  actual  working  of  thi 
the  effect  of  bringing  about  a  stricter  execution  of 
tical  laws  against  offending  derks.  Thus^  Innooeu 
forbidding  the  laity  to  draw  clergymen  before  se 
was  careful  to  order  that  the  ecdesiastical  courts  si 
full  justice  to  the  laity,  and  that  bishops  should  de 
the  punishment  of  clergymen  who  were  convicted  of  g 
while  the  officers  of  secular  justice  were  entitled  to  a 
and  to  detain  him  until  claimed  by  his  ecclesiastical  i 
ecclesiastical  authorities  were  forbidden,  after  a  dei 
degraded  from  his  orders  for  his  crimes^  to  prcr 
escape  from  the  secular  authorities.^* 

(5).  The  church  claimed  an  oversight  of  the  admi: 
justice,  on  the  theory  that  the  secular  powers  der 
their  commissiou  to  execute  justice,  and  that  the 
still  entitled  to  exercise  its  right  through  priests.^ 
ground  that  crimes  are  also  sins,  or  on  some  other 
clergy  contrived  to  bring  within  the  scope  of  their 
jurisdiction  a  multitude  of  affairs  which  seemed  rathi 
to  the  secular  province/  Hence  arose  frequent  cc 
encroachment  on  both  sides.  Matthew  Paris  rela 
1247  an  association  of  French  nobles  drew  up  an  a^ 
the  purpose  of  restoring  the  former  state  of  things,  i 
ecclesiastical  courts  had  limited  their  cognizance  tc 
heresy,  marriage,  or  usury,'  and  that  St  Louis  aifi: 
to  this  document.    It  has  indeed  been  remarked  t 

-  Wilkina,  i.  750 ;  u.  115-6 ;  cf.  Annal.  ii.  271. 

DunstapL    318.     See  Ct>1Iier,  iL  578 ;  *  Plandc,  IT.,  U.  M 

Uullnm,  3I.A.  ii.  23.  St  Loais  and  AUw^n^gf 

»  Pertz,U^e8,ii.  243-4;  RicSnngcrm.  225. 

ap.  Mumt  vii.  1021.    Bee  as  to  t be  em-  ^  Gieael.  IT.,  ii.  274*5. 

pcror'8  son,  Henry,  Porta,  ii.  302.  '  GieseL   IL,  U.   273- 

•  Decrotal.    Grepor.    II.,    i.   17;  V.  p.  222. 

xxxix.  35;  xl.  27.     See  Giesclet,  II..  •  P.  72(^727;  TUkm. 
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cumstance,  that  for  this  important  moyement  of  the  French 
t)les  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the  English  chi'onicler  is 
own;^  but,  although  it  is  not  recorded  by  the  French  chro- 
Jers  of  the  time,  it  would  seem  that  the  story  is  confirmed 
evidence  of  otlier  kinds." 

The  too  frequent  use  of  ecclesiastical  censures,  such  as  excom- 
inication  and  interdict,  the  slightness  of  the  occasions  on  which 
ey  were  pronounced,'^  and  the  evident  injustice  of  the  sentences 
amselves  in  many  cases,  tended  to  lessen  their  effect  on  the 
ads  of  men ;  ^  and,  with  a  view  of  restoring  this,  the  clergy 
ieavoured  to  get  the  spiritual  sentences  enforced  by  temporal 
ialties.'  Thus  Philip  of  Swabia  was  persuaded  to  annex  out- 
rry  to  the  anathema  of  the  church ;  Frederick  II.  in  1220  made 
^mewhat  similar  promise ;  and  the  annexation  of  the  secular  to 
ecclesiastical  sentence  is  embodied  in  the  book  of  laws 
^-wn  by  the  title  of  '  Schwabenspiegel,'  which  was  drawn 
ketween  1270  and  1285.*  But  these  laws  do  not  appear  to 
"^  been  put  in  practice  ;  ^  and  we  have  seen  that  St.  Louis 
ased  to  grant  the  petition  of  his  bishops  when  they  desired 
fc  the  sentences  of  the  church  might  be  carried  out  by  secular 
^ties  in  France.*" 

Mother  new  engine  of  discipline  was  the  excommunication 
Ltfie  sententijB  ; "  by  which  it  was  meant  that  persons  guilty  of 
bain  gross  crimes  should  be  considered  as  having  already  had 
^ntence  of  excommunication  passed  on  them,  and  as  being 
ject  to  its  penalties  without  any  further  formality.^ 
C).  We  have  already  seen  that,  on  account  of  the  miscon- 
ii  of  archdeacons,"^  bishops  endeavoured  to  relieve  themselves 
tome  degree  by  the  appointment  of  officials  or  penitentiaries, 
^hom  the  business  of  the  archdeacons  was  devolved  as  much 
Possible ;  and  this  practice  continued  throughout  the  thirteenth 
^ury.^  Another  new  class  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  arose 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  Latin  possessions  in  the  Holy 
:xd,  by  which  a  great  number  of  bisliops  were  deprived  of 

Wanck,  IV.,  ii.  271.  Leges,  ii.  302. 

■rUlemont    refers    to    letters,    &c.,  •  P.  226. 

ih  bear  on  the  subject,  iii.  cc.  219-  '  Schriickh,  xxvii.  150-1 ;  Planck,  IV., 

ii.  002;  Giesel.  II.,  ii.  278.  The  employ- 
Gee  Dncange,  a.  v.  Excommunicatio.  ment  of  penitentiaries  is  sanctioned  by 
<3iesel.  II..  ii.  524-0.  See  Tillem.  the  Fourth  Council  of  Lateran,  c.  10. 
L23.  ■  lb.  527.  Cf.  Cone.  Bituric.  a.d.  1286,  c.  4  ;  Cone. 
3diwisi,  xxii.  700;  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  Leod.  a.d.  1287;  Cone.  Oxun.  a.d.  1222, 
•  Gieseler.  II.,  ii.  528.  cc.  22,  24-5 ;  Cunslit.  Ottonis,  20,  in 
Planck,  IV.,  ii.  284.  «^  P.  465.  Wilkins,  i.  654 ;  Kicard.  Ciccstr.  a.d.  1246, 
Planck,   rV.,   ii.  287.      See   Portz,  ib.  61)0. 
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their  occupation  and  income.  Some  of  these  were  firand  i 
by  the  prelates  of  the  West  as  assutants  in  the  yLttmmm 
their  functions;'  and,  as  it  was  thought  well  to  keep  Wf 
titolar  episcopate,^  in  the  hope  that  the  East  miglit  j^ 
recoYeredy  employment  was  foond  for  many  ^  hiflhctpi  k 
parts  of  the  infidds  "  by  regolar  engagements  as  BaBapm 
the  dioceses  of  other  bidiops.* 

(7).  The  property  of  the  chnrch  and  of  the  monastie 
was  still  increasing.    In  the  sonth  of  France^  the  _ 
heresy  afforded  a  colour  for  requiring  that  no  one  ahooU 
his  wfll  without  the  presence  of  a  priest,  and  that^  anjm 
should  n^lect  this  should  be  ezdnded  from  ChriBtiii 
until  the  chnrch  were  satisfied.^    But  such  a  prorim 
likely  to  serve  the  church  by  securing  the  boontr  tf 
orthodoxy  of  the  dying  man,  and  it  was  repeated  in  other 
without  any  reference  to  heresy,  but  with  a  direct  riovit 
encouragement  of  bequests  to  the  church."*    In  some 
however,  measures  began  to  be  now  taken  for 
growth  of  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  property.    Thu^a 
ment  at  Westminster,  in  1279,  enacted,  under  pain  of 
that  no  bequests  should  be  made  to  spiritual  corporBtioi^^ 
the  ''  dead  hand,"  except  with  the  king^s  special  oohmdI^ 
clergy  were  greatly  annoyed  by  this  statute;  but  Bong" 
tpid  them  to  refrain  from  any  resolution  lo  the  disadfanhf^ 
the  crown  and  the  state,  if  they  set  any  value  on  the 
which  they  held  under -the  sovereign;®  and  other  stih^ 
mortmain,  with  enactments  of  similar  tendency,  foUowetl  s* 
course  of  the  same  reign.**    When  the  bishops  repres^tedtl 
such  acts  were  an  infringement  of  the  liberties  promised  to 
church  by  Henry  III.  in  his  confirmation  of  the  Great  Cb' 
and  desired  that  they  might  be   mitigated,   Edward  r 

f  "Vicarii  in  pontificalibus '*  (Giescl.       ^  Gone  Arolat.  aj).  1275.  c 
II.,  ii.  280).    A  council  at  Montx,  in        ■  K  g,  Ocmc.  Danelm.  aj? 

1261,  attempts  to  check  the  facility  witii  Wilkins,  i.  583 ;  Cono.  Exou 

which  diocctjan  bishops  were  ac(*u.stomcd  c.  50,  ib.  ii.  155. 
to  employ  such  assisUinco.    c.  49.  "  Statutes  of  the  Bealm. 

^  The  like  liiul  l>^n  done  as  to  the  Viris  Religiosis;"   Trivet, 

]«}astcm  empire  and  as  to  Spain  after  enactments  were    iutcnder 

the  Saracen  conquostii.    Gicscl.  II.,  il  the  loss  of  military  seryic 

280.  the    increase    of   ecelesin 

»  Schruokh.  xxvii.  607-9;  Planck,  IV.,  See  Pauli,  iv.  17,  note;  H 
ii.  605-610.    Some  of  the  titular  bishops        »  Pauli.  iv.  17. 
(lid  discredit  to  their  class    by  going        p  13  £dw.   c.   32 ;    If 

about  offering  tlieir  services  to  biaho|w,  20  Edw.  in  Stat.  i.  Ill ; 

and  especially  to  exempt  cloisters.     See  27  Edw.  p.  131,  &c. 
Oicaol.  II.,  ii.  280. 
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lat  nothing  must  be  done  without  the  royal  license,  but  that  he 
'ould  grant  this  according  as  might  be  expedient**  In  Ger- 
many the  bishops  endeavoured  by  the  enactment  of  canons  to 
3t  aside  the  principle  which  required  that  in  order  to  the  validity 
f  a  will  the  testator  should  afterwards  have  been  able  to  go 
broad  without  support ;""  and,  finding  their  canons  ineifectual, 
ley  tried  to  secure  the  validity  of  wills  by  inserting  in  them 
irses  against  any  who  should  question  it.' 

The  advocates,  who  had  for  centuries  been  felt  by  churches 
d  monasteries  as  an  oppressive  weight,  were  now  somewhat 
Jtxained  in  their  tyranny.  Honorius  III.,  after  strongly 
fcouncing  their  evil  practices,  orders  that,  whenever  the  oflSce 
fc^vocate  should  be  vacant,  churches  shall  not  grant  it  away, 
^  especially  that  no  church  shall  have  more  than  one  advocate.* 
X£p  of  Swabia  forbade  the  advocates  to  exact  enforced  labour ; " 
cierick    II.    ordered   that   they    should    not    build  castles,* 

in  other  ways  circumscribed  their  powers  of  doing  mischief;  ^ 

in  the  end  of  the  century  Adolphus  of  Germany  forbade 

*x     to  interfere   with   the   endowments   of   the   church  or 

^^  .  Celibacy  was  enforced  by  canons  as  before,  and  was  now 
t>lished  as  the  rule  in  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  in  the 
^ciinavian  kingdoms,  which  had  before  held  out  against  it ;' 
i^  is  evident,  both  from  the  satirical  vernacular  poetry  which 
:iiow  largely  produced  in  various  countries,  and  also  from 
'^  serious  testimony,  that  the  clergy  in  general  had  fallen 
^  disrespect,  which  was  increased  by  the  startling  contrast 
^v-een  their  lives  and  the  growingly  mysterious  sanctity  of 
iir  professions ;  between  the  severity  with  which  offences 
^inst  orthodoxy  were  treated  and  the  lenient  toleration  of 
^Horality.^  And  while  celibacy  was  rigidly  enjoined  on  the 
^^gy»  8'U  t-he  chief  schoolmen  of  the  age — Albert  the  Great, 
^omas  of  Aquino,  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus,  and  others — agree 
representing  it  as  merely  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  discipline, 

^  Wilkins,  ii.  IIG.  ii.   285.    Information    on    this   subject 

•^  See  p.  226.  may  be  found  ad  nauseam  in  Theiner, 

•  Gicscl.  II.,  ii.  200.  *  l^inf.  des  elielosen  Lebens,'  ii.  400,  seqq. 
»  Ep.  3,  Mansi.  xxii.  1096.  ^  Gicscl.  II.,  ii.  290,  293.    The  tiUe 

•  lb.  700.  "  De  Clericis  conjugal  is  *'  in  Gregory  IX.'b 
»  Confoed.  cum  principibus  Eccles.  Decretals,  (III.,  iii),  aUhough  severe  in 
D.  1220.  c.  9  (Pertz,  Legos,  ii.  237).  tbe  main,  contains  many  things  which 
7  lb.  305,  313-4  (A.D.  1234-5  \  look  liko  making  the  best  of  an  uuavoid- 
■  lb.  404  (A.D.  1295).            '  able  evil. 

•  Schrockh,  xxvii.  203-9 ;  Gieseler,  II., 
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as  to  which  some  of  them  would  not  nnwillingly  hare  i 
alteration.'^ 

II.  Monasticism, 

The  variety  of  religious  orders,  which  in  the  precedin 
tury  had  been  a  subject  of  peqjlexity  and  compLuDt 
restrained  in  its  further  increase  by  a  canon  of  the 
Lateran  council,  which  enacted  that  any  person  who  migl 
to  adopt  a  monastic  life  should  take  np  one  of  the  roles  i 
had  already  been  approved,  instead  of  attempting  to  niTi 
new  one.*  The  only  very  considerable  additions  which 
made  to  the  number  of  orders  within  this  century  were  the 
great  fraternities  of  Dominic  and  Francis.  But  as  the* 
proclaiming  mendicancy  as  their  principle,  excited  many  a 
tors,  Gregory  X.  at  the  second  council  of  Lyons,  reduaJ 
"  unbridled  multitude  " '  of  friars  to  four  orders,  joining  lid 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  the  Carmelites  (who  had  ^ 
the  mendicant  system)*  and  the  Augustinian  Eremites.' 

The  two  great  mendicant  orders  surpassed  all  other  moM 
bodies  in  vigour  and  in  popularity.*  They  were  to  theei 
orders  much  as  these  had  been  to  the  secular  clergy— outshi 
them  in  the  disphiy  of  the  qualities  which  were  most  adini 
and  endeavouring  to  surpass  and  su{X3rsede  them  in  even" 
Matthew  Paris  tells  us  that  they  disparaged  the  Cisternal 
nide  and  simple;  tlie  Benedictine?,  as  proud  and  epicun 
The  mendicants  increased  the  more  readily  because  they 
able  to  dispense  with  costly  buildings.*  Their  numben 
recruited,  not  only  by  young  men  who  flocked  into  the  m 
cant  cloisters,  often  against  the  will  of  their  parents,  bo 

«  Sco    extracts    in    ScliKickh,  xxvii.  that  of  the  Servites,  vrliich  ori^ 

210-2;  Theinor,    ii.  488,  scqq. ;  Giescl.  Florence  in  1233.     31iuisi,  ia  B« 

II.,  ii.  287-8 ;  pp.  238-0  above.  ii.  !)5S ;  Schruckh,  xxvii.  509. 

**  Anselm.  Ilavelbcrg.  Dial.  1.  1  (Pa-  *  For  a  view  of  the  g<x)d  and  t 

trol.  clxxxviii.) ;  Gicsel.  II.,  ii.  318.  tlie  mendicant  system,  see  Hook,: 

•  C.  13  (A.D.  1215).  eeqq.     Mr.   Brewer's  cstiinAte,  i 

'  **  Eftrcnatam   quasi  mnltitnJincm."  Prefaoo    to  his    *  Monumentft  Fi 

O.  23  (A.D.  1274;.    St-e  Bulimbeuc,  111,  cana,'  seems  to  me  extraTBgwitlT ] 

119.                          *  Herzog,  vii.  412.  to  the  friars  and  unjust  to  others. 

*»  The  Augrufitinian  Eremites  (or  Aus-  •»  P.  612.     lu  Rymer,  i.  661,  tl 

tin  Friurs),  the  order  from  which  Luther  a  complaint  of  the  Cisterriaiu  tk 

came  fortli,  ar(»6C  out  of  tbo  union  of  mendicants   interfered   with  tbf 

hermit  broUicrhoods  under  tlio  rule  of  ccipts.    As  to  tiie  Benedictines  of' 

St.  Augustine  by  conmnand  of  Alexander  Gassino.   Benvenuto  of  Imcrfs  t( 

IV.   in  1256.    Before  the  Reformation  ugly  tale  of  th^  nogloct  of  their  Ii 

they  numberetl  30,000.      See  Holston-  Murat.  v.  1296. 

Brockie,  iv.  220.  seqq. ;  Sclinickh,  xxvii.  >  Planck,  IV.,  ii.  507. 
505-6.    Another  order  of  this  time  was 
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embers  of  the  older  orders  ;°*  and,  while  the  friars  were 
by  popes  to  receive  accessions  from  other  orders,  it  was 
n  that  any  other  order  should  receive  members  from 
rs."  By  the  institution  of  tertiaries  they  were  so  widely 
3d  with  the  laity,  that  a  writer  of  the  age  speaks  of 
ivery  one  as  being  enrolled  on  the  lists  of  one  or  other  of 
jrs.**  And,  while  the  mendicants  penetrated,  as  none  had 
lone,  to  the  very  poorest  classes  of  men,  they  knew  also 
recommend  themselves  to  the  rich  and  great.^  They 
voured  by  popes,  who  employed  them  in  business  both 
stical  and  secular ;  they  were  familiar  witli  the  courts  of  ' 
and  were  trusted  by  them  with  oflSces,  and  with  the  con- 
negotiations,  which  might  have  seemed  strangely  incon- 
.vith  their  rigid  and  unworldly  professions."*  Bishops  of 
e  zealous  kind,  such  as  Grossetete,  of  Lincoln,  employed 
L  their  dioceses,  to  make  up  for  the  deficient  zeal  or 
)f  the  secular  clergy ; '  and  they  soon  assumed  for  them- 
uthority  to  act  independently  of  episcopal  sanction,  and 
far  countenanced  by  the  privileges  which  they  acquired 
pes  that  they  had  little  to  fear  from  the  opposition  of 
'  They  invaded  parishes  and  derided  the  ministrations 
3cular  clergy,  while  they  endeavoured  to  draw  everything 
selves  ;  they  preached,  administered  the  sacraments,  and 
.  consciences ;  they  persuaded  the  dying  that  boimty  to 
iterm'ty,  death  in  the  habit  of  their  order,'  and  burial  in 

aria,  574.  not  to  complain  if,  being  charged  with 

me,  Thes.  i.  1024,  1066 ;  M,  the  salvation  of  80  many,  he  found  gra- 

).     See  Bonaventura,  *  Deter-  tuitous  help  in  the  care  of  them  (I.,  ix. 

8  QusBstionmn,'  12-3  (t.  vii.).  6).    William   of  St.  Amour,    however, 

unua  et  una"  were  excepted,  says  that,  instead  of  going  to  preach  to 

in.  i.  37.  Saracens,  unbelievers,  and  others  who 

eteto  is  said  to  have  blamed  had  no  one  to  instruct  them,  the  friars 

flattering  great  men  in  their  chose  to  preach  where  there  w^ere  plenty 

ead  of  endeiivouring  to  reform  of  other  preachers  alrcaily  (Fascic.  Ecr. 

.   Paris,    874).      Bonaventura  Exp.  et  Vng.  ii.  54).    Bonaventura,  in 

heir  intercourse  with  the  rich  treating  on  this  point,  naturally  repre- 

.    Determ.  23.  sents  tlic  friars  according  to  their  ideal, 

MIS,  pp.  419,  518,  612,  727,  and  the  secular  clergy  m  their  reality, 

j'rancifl  had  withstood  the  im-  "  Quaro  fratres  minores  praodicent,'  &o. 

of  those  who  alleged  the  de-  •  E.  g.  Greg.   IX.  ap.  Bulajum,  iii. 

e  clergy  as  a  rejison  for  opposing  123;  M.  ParLj,  419,  694;  Alex.  FV.  in 

adding,  i.  300-1).    Sulimbene  Mart.   Thes.   i.   1061;   :Martin.   IV.   in 

10  preaching  of  the  friars  <  210^.  Mart.  OoU.  Ampl.  ii.  1291.   Gregory  IX. 

of  Cantimpr^  (a  Dominican),  and  Innocent  IV.  allow  them  to  ccle- 

priest  at  Colore  who  com-  brate  the  euchnrist  on  portable  altars, 

>  a  legato  that  the  friars  inter-  "  omni  parochiali  jure  parochialibus  eo- 

1  him.    "  How  many  parishion-  clesiis  reservato "  (Wadd.  ii.  603 ;  iii. 

jou  i"  aske<l  the  legate.  •*  Nine  97)  ;  but  tho  reservation  seems  to  relate 

Whereupon     the    legate,  to  money  dues  only, 

limsclf,  told  him  that  he  ought  *  This  pretension  was  first  sot  i^)  by 
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their  cloisters,  were  the  sorest  means  to  salvation.^  By  b 
roufessious,  they  annulled  the  penitential  discipline ;  forwU 
formal  confession  a  year  to  the  parish  priest  was  conode 
satisfy  the  ecrced  of  tlie  Latoran  council,*  the  intention  < 
canon  was  frustrated  by  the  system  of  confession  to  stn 
and  interlopers/ 

Although  Francis  had  expressly  discouraged  study,  lii 
as  well  as  that  of  Dominic,  was  soon  able  to  boast  of  q 
the  highest  intellect  and  learning/  In  like  manner,  alti 
both  he  and  Dominic  had  intended  that  their  foUowere  d 
avoid  ecclesiastical  dignities,*  we  find  before  the  end  a 
century  many  Franciscan  and  Dominican  bisho^is,  and 
a  Franciscan  pope/  IJH),  too,  the  extreme  plaiune^  i 
was  at  iirst  affected  in  their  houses  and  churches,'  vas 


the  CormcliU-:;,  who  Hiid  that  their  sixth 
ci'Tiffnil,  Simon  St<x-k,  nn  Knj^lishnmn, 
hrwl  received  fnun  the  blcMsenl  Virj;iii  an 
a4.'<iiniiic«'  tluit  no  one  who  should  <lie  in 
th»»  Hcujmhiry,  which  was  a  jiart  of  their 
habit,  couM  bo  lost.  The  date  of  this 
vision  wad  ])liu.*od  in  124G ;  but  the  use 
of  tlie  Bcapulary  do<'d  not  aot'in  to  have 
niiHy  lie>?nii  until  1287,  twenty-two 
yi'urs  after  Simrm'H  (h.-atli.  Hilyot,  i.  IV21 ; 
Si'ljnlekh.  xxvii.  :J7l)-:580 ;  Git-stl.  II.,  ii. 
^43-5:  Hirzop:.  vii.  412. 

"  M.  Paris,  ♦)12.  Stre  Saliinb.  215. 
Borne  eler«j:y  in  N'ortht-ni  Italy,  who 
denii'd  tho  last  sticranionts  to  pordons 
who  cliosi'  to  1h'  Ijuriid  in  Franc iscjin 
eonvents  wrn.'  i'ondi  inntd  bv  Alexamlor 
IV.  in  12t;tJ  Wiuldinf^.  iv.'l(J4».  Cle- 
ment IV.,  in  a  h'tt<'r  to  tlie  Dominicans, 
Hays  tliat  many  ]Kirisli  priests  had  been 
re*luce<l  tx)  i*xtn*nui  |v>vorty  by  the  loss 
of  fees,  and  that  tliero  had  bi-en  "  con- 
tentiones  et  lit(^s  do  cadaveribufl  ipais, 
dum  mortuus,  clericis  inii)et<'ntibus  et 
fratribus  «let'endeiitibus,  trohitnr  et  dis- 
tniln'tur,  et  inter  manns  flistrahentinm, 
quml  e>t  durins,  impnl.-^ionihus  nuitnia, 
olamoribus  et  convitiis,  caritas  Liceratnr." 
{K\h  373  in  Mart.  Theft,  ii.)  Ilnnilx-rt 
ae  Komanis,  when  hea<l  of  tlie  IKuni- 
iiicans,  blanu\l  his  friars  for  some  of 
their  inva.sii>ns  of  |)an)chial  rijjchts,  and 
restrained  their  pniotices.  Mart.  Thes. 
iv.  17(K) ;  Annal.  Burton.  434. 

*  See  p.  377.  Tins  interpretation  was 
sanotione-.l  by  Martin  T\\  '^Ep.  1.  in 
Man>i,  xxiv.,. 

y  31.  Paris,  093.  The  ordi-r  of  the 
Latenni  canon,  tjiat  any  one  wisliinv:  to 
confi'ss  to  another  tlian  Ids  parish  priest 
should  obtain  tbe  parish  priest's  leave. 


was  negloeted  (Collitr.  iL  512. 
Ma.stor8  of  Pnria«,  being  cwbilfc 
1287  an  to  tlie  tuMition  of  tic  b 
cants  that  tho.^-  who  i-onfesRil  v  1 
iieeil  not  coiif«'ss  the  lume  aoi  •> 
|iarish  priest,  advii^pd  tiiat  c^ 
should  b<^  iiindt?  U*  tlie  puhJtfB 
since  as  to  these  tliere  cimWV 
doubt  (Sten>  Altah.,  a  a  1287:  H 
hard,  in  Canis.  iv.  223..  IntUi 
year,  the  Fnineis«*an  ari'libisli-pP" 
iiani,  as  prt>t<'<-t4»r  of  hia  u?i-' 
Enp:lttnil.  dt'creed  that  the  friiS  ti 
receive  confessions  antl  enj.>ini^ 
without  tlu-  Ictive  of  tlie  pwi-t!* 
and  even  n<n)in^  hi>  pnitt*t  ^* 
ii.  1»;8.)  Boniface  VIII.  iu  !«*,<■ 
fered  with  the  uieudi<tints  U  M 
that  any  one  who  coufeakM  V'^ 
should  confess  tlie  same  mm  » \ 
parish  priest,  f  iMr,  de  Frac!i**t,  «* 
ti\\.  Bouq.  xxi.  17.)  But  DeniA^* 
hims(>lf  a  Dominican,  who  fiitowc* 
onler  as  far  as  the  eanlinJji  «i^-J 
him.  idtered  this.  (^Bem.  GaiJ** 
737  ) 

■  This  deviation  is  defenikd  kj^ 
Ventura,  Determ.  3  '.Ojitra  vil  9 
Defensorium.  ib.  SoS. 

•  ActaSS.  Aug.  4,  p.  487. 

^  >Salim1x,'ne,  however,  say*  tW' 
brotlier  Fnmeiscnns  who  'p<  |«*? 
ricks  owe<l  them  rather  tofcinilyiij^ 
than  to  their  connexion  with  lbc«J 
forasmuch  as  the  canons  of  catbf* 
"  wisli  to  live  in  ctimalitici  tsA  ^ 
viousness,'*  and  therof«ir«  were  w** 
to  choose  friars  for  their  anpcrina  • 

«  See  below,  p.  r»9G.  St.  !>>* 
hwk  the  same  view.  Acta  SS..A^ 
pp.  040-2. 
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superseded  by  an  almost  royal  splendour  of  architecture  and 
decoration ;  ^  and,  while  the  rough  exterior  of  dress  was  still 
in  general  kept  up,  there  were  some  mendicants  who  took 
advantage  of  the  commissions  on  which  they  were  employed  to 
exhibit  themselves  on  fine  horses,  with  gilt  saddles,  arrayed  in 
splendid  dresses,  and  with  boots  of  a  fashion  peculiar  to  knights 
or  warriors.®  It  was  said  that  a  friar  had  been  informed  by 
revelation  that  the  devils,  who  yearly  held  a  council  against  the 
order,'  had  devised  three  especial  means  for  its  ruin — "fami- 
liarity with  women,  reception  of  unprofitable  members,  and 
handling  of  money ;"  *  and,  although  we  may  doubt  the  truth  of 
the  story,  we  cannot  fail  to  understand  its  significance.^  Matthew 
Paris,  who,  as  a  Benedictine  of  the  great  monastery  of  St. 
Alban's,  delights  in  denouncing  the  faults  of  the  new  orders, 
tells  us  that  the  mendicants,  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  from 
their  first  settlement  in  England,  had  degenerated  more  than 
any  of  the  older  monastic  orders  in  three  or  four  centuries;' 
and  a  letter  written  in  the  name  of  the  secular  clergy  to  Henry 
III.  of  England  contrasts  their  profession  with  their  practice  by 
saying  that  "  although  having  nothing,  they  possess  all  things  l 
and,  although  without  riches,  they  grow  richer  than  all  the 
rich."^ 

Among  other  labours,  the  friars  undertook  that  of  religious 
teaching;  and  it  is  said  that  the  freshness  of  their  lectures 
enabled  them  to  triumph  over  the  somewhat  faded  and  spiritless 
performances  of  the  other  teachers.™  Paris  was  then  the  intel- 
lectual centre  of  Europe.  The  university  had  been  continually 
advancing  in  •  reputation  and  influence,  until  in  1229  it  was 
broken  up,  in  consequence  of  a  serious  conflict  with  the  muni- 
cipal authorities.    After  having  applied  in  vain  to  the  queen- 

«  M.  Paris,  612.     This,  too,  is  de-  same  writer  repudiates  the  charge  of 

fended  by  Bonaventura,  Determ.  6.  familiarity  with  women  (215) ;   but  he 

•  M.   Paris,  722.      Among  Innocent  tells  a  story  of  a  curious  proposal  made 

III. '8  letters  is  printed  one  which  is  to  liim  by  a  nun,  "  Quod  essem  devotua 

evidenUy    of  Innocent    IV.,    allowing  suns   quia  devota  mea  esse  volebat." 

those  firiars  who  were  going  to  the  king  196. 

of  England  to  ride.    Suppl.  76.  *  P.  612. 

'  See  p.  374.  ^  Pet  de  Vineis,  Ep.  i.  37.    Adam  de 

»  Th.Ecole8toii.52inMonmn.Francisc.  Marisco,  himself  a  Franciscan,  laments 

ed.  Brewer.  the  entanglement   of  his   brethren  in 

i>  Salimbene,  a  Franciscan,  says  that  secular  affairs.   (Monum.  Francisc.  468.) 

Joachim  had  prophesied  that  the  Minor-  As  to  the  possession  of  houses  and  pro- 

ites  would  be  more  indiBcriminating  than  perty,  see  Bonaventura,  •  Defensorium,* 

the  Preachers  as  to  the  admission  of  mem-  t  yii.  p.  357. 

bei»;  and  that  this  was  verified  under  "  Thom.  Cantipratll.  x.  171,  quoted 


tlie  second  general,  Elias  (403).    The    by  Neander,  vii.  389. 
VOL.  III. 
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mother  and  to  the  bishop  for  rcilrcss  of  their  allej 
the  professors  dispersed,  with  their  respective  trains  c 
into  provincial  towns,  to  wliich  their  teacliing  gave 
unwonted  celebrity."  At  this  time,  while  1 
'  '  "^  '  theological  teaching  of  the  university  was  i 
at  Paris,  the  Dominicans,  with  the  bishop's  permission, 
a  professorship  of  theology,  which  they  filled  with  a 
of  their  most  eminent  teachers ;  ®  and,  when  the  uni 
able  to  resume  its  place  in  Paris,  it  was  fo 
sary  to  guard  against  the  aggressive  spirit  of 
No  open  outbreak,  however,  took  place  until  1251, 
secular  clergy  complained  that,  of  the  twelve  theolc 
fossorships,  three  were  occupied  by  the  canons  of  Pari 
by  Dominicans  ;  so  that,  if  the  five  other  monastic  oo 
of  the  city  were  each  to  get  one  professorship,  only 
the  whole  numl>cr  would  be  left  for  the  seculars,  for 
whole  had  originally  been  intended.**  A  fresh  decree 
fore  passed,  that  no  religious  order  should  be  allows 
more  than  one  of  the  theological  chairs.  Against  tli 
the  Dominicans  appealed  to  Innocent  IV.,  who,  i)erli 
ing  that  the  papacy  had  no  further  need  of  the  specii 
of  the  mendicants,  decided  against  them.**  But  wii 
days  after  having  issued  his  judgment,  Innocent  diet 
friends  of  the  Dominicans  did  not  scruple  to  attribute 
to  the  efloct  of  their  prayers.*^  Alexander  IV.,  perha] 
by  his  predecessor's  end,  rescinded  the  bull  of  Inno 
decreed  that  the  chancellor  of  Paris  might  appoint 
either  from  the  religious  orders  or  from  the  secular  clc 
university,  in  ord(»r  to  avoi<l  the  operation  of  the  d 
fessed  to  dissolve  itself;  and  in  consequence  of  this  e 
placed  under  excommunication  by  the  pope's  represe 
the  bishops  of  Orleans  and  Auxerre.^    In  125G,  four  ai 

»  Bullions,  iii.  132-4;  Crcv.i.  337-341.  them.    iii.  328.     Cf.  IniM 

Du  Douluy  attributes  to  this  the  fouudu-  Maiisi,  xxiii. 

lion  of  the  univondtii-'a  of  Orleans,  An-  '  K  a,   Thom.    Cantipn 

pere,  PoititTs,  &e.    But  Crevier   wiys  See  Buf.  iii.  273  •  Wadd.  ill 

that  the  sehouls  of  those  places  witc  came  a  saying,  '•Frt)m  tl 

much  ohUr,  and  tliat  they  did  not  be-  the  Preaching  Friars,  ccx>d 

como  univeri<itit  8  until  afterwanls.  us  I"     (Crevier,   i.   395.^ 

°  Bui.  iii.  138,  1C2;  Crevier,  i.  388.  after  having  abusotl   Hon 

p  Wadd.   iii.   247;   Bui.    iii.    205-9;  his  dislike  of  tlio  friare  ( sti 

Cnvier,  i.  30G-8.  thjit  he  died    "quiA    im] 

«»  The  document  is  in  Du  Boulay,  iii.  multonim  pKces  iion  andii 

270.    Wu<hlin«?  says  that  Innocent  was  •  Wadd.   iii.  36G-371  • 

in  his  <>arlier  days  very  favourable  to  281.                                     * 

the  fiiarn,  but  afterwards  turn»'<l  against  *  Bui.  iii.  282 ;  Cn^vier 
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who  had  been  chosen  as  arbiters,  awarded  two  professorahips  to 
the  Dominicans,  but  under  the  condition  that  they  should  not 
be  admitted  into  the  academic  society  without  the  consent  of  the 
seculars."  But  the  pope  rejected  this  compromise,  and,  with 
the  permission  of  King  Louis  (who,  as  a  tertiary  of  St.  Francis, 
was  favourable  to  the  mendicants)  he  issued  bull  after  bull, 
until  in  1257  the  university  -was  compelled  to  succumb  to  the 
friars,*  and  to  admit  at  once  as  teachers  the  great  Dominican 
Thomas  of  Aquino,  and  the  great  Franciscan  Bonaventura.^ 

But,  although  the  Preachers  and  the  Minorites  were  in  some 
respects  united  by  a  common  interest,  they  were  also  rivals  of 
each  other,  so  that  jealousies  and  collisions  might  readily  arise 
between  them.'  While  the  Franciscans  carried  reverence  for 
their  "seraphic  father"  to  the  degree  of  idolatry,  the  great 
miracle  of  the  stigmata  was  denied  and  ridiculed  by  the  Domini- 
cans.* In  their  philosophical  principles,  the  Dominicans  were 
nominalists  and  the  Franciscans  were  realists ;  ^  and  as  to  some 
important  points  of  religious  doctrine  they  might  be  regarded  as 
opposite  schools.  Tlius,  as  to  tlie  question  of  grace  and  firee- 
will,  while  the  Dominicans,  under  the  guidance  of  Aquinas,  held 
the  Augustinian  system,^  the  Franciscans,  under  Scotus,  were 
semipelagian.*^  And  as  to  the  immaculate  conception  of  the 
Slessed  Virgin,  while  the  Franciscans  advocated  the  opinion 
which  in  our  own  time  has  become  an  article  of  the  Homan 
faith,  the  Dominicans  strenuously  opposed  iV 

But  the  Franciscans  were  also  divided  among  themselves  by 
dififerences  both  broad  and  deep.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of 
St.  Francis,  Elias,  who  afterwards  became  master  of  the  order, 
had  taken  advantage  of  his  absence  in  Egypt  to  introduce 
some  mitigations  of  the  rule,  on  the  ground  that  the  grace  which 
had  been  given  to  the  founder  was  not  to  be  expected  of  his 

■  BuL  iii  296 ;  Crev.  i.  450.  this  with  the  idea  of  human  merit  by 

•  The  doouments  issued  by  Alexander  the  distinction  of  coiidignity  and  con- 
in  this  aJffiiir  are  said  to  have  been  gruity.  Summa  Theol..  !»•  secundie, 
nearly  forty.  Many  of  tliem  are  given  qu.  cxiv.  artt.  3.  5,  8.  See  Qieseler.  II.. 
in  Waddings  Appendix,  vols.  iii.  and  ii.  425;  Laurence,  Bampt.  Lectures, 
IT.,  and  also  by  Du  Boulay.  Senn.  iv.  and  notes. 

r  Crevier,  i.  457-9;  Sclirockh,  xxvii.  ^  See  the   extracts  from    Scotus  in 

457.  Giescler,  II.,  ii.  425-7. 

•  Baynald.  1291.  44-;  Clem.  IV.  Epp.  •  About  the  year  1285  there  were 
307,  311,  in  Mart.  Thes.  i.  great    disturbances  at    Oxford  in  con- 

•  Raynald.  1.  c.  sequence  of  some  teaching  of  the  Do- 
b  Schrockh,  xxix.  255 ;  Giesel.  IL,  ii.    minicans,   which   seemed  to  deny  the 

424  ;     Gieseler     says,     however,     that  identify  of  the  Saviour's  body  before  and 

Thomas  Aquinas  was  not  a  nominalist,  after  death.    They  were  coudenmed  by 

but  an  Aristotelian  realist    lb.  the    Frenciscan    archbishop    Peckham^ 

«^  Yet  Aquinas  contrived  to  reconcile  Wilkins,  ii.  107-113. 120-1,  127. 

2   Q   2 
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successors,*  and  after  the  death  of  Francis,  he  had  more  feetr 
developed  his  views  in  departing  from  the  original  idea  of  tii 
order.  When  Francis  had  been  canonized,  and  a  church  to  fl 
be  built  in  his  honour  at  Assisi,  £lias,  in  defiance  of  & 
saint's  own  precepts,*  resolved  that  it  should  have  all  the^ 
dour  that  could  be  given  to  it  by  beauty  of  design  and  h 
richness  of  materials  and  ornament.^  Many  members  of  it 
onler  began  to  murmur  against  the  strict  rule  of  povertr;  d 
Gregory  IX,  relaxed  it  in  1230,  declaring  that  the  iimissi 
testament,  on  which  the  opposition  to  the  change  was  rested.U 
no  }X)wer  to  bind  his  successors.'  But  a  strong  and  em^ 
party,  who  were  kno^^-n  by  the  names  of  Zelatores  or  SpiriW 
refused  to  accept  this  relaxation,  and,  while  the  chordirf 
Assisi  was  rising  in  all  the  glory  of  variegated  marbles  J 
gilding,  of  decorative  painting  and  scul{)ture,  these  rigid  pfr 
fessors  of  i>overty  buried  themselves  among  the  rocks  andSw* 
of  the  Apennines.*  Elias  dealt  severely  with  the  membenil 
this  party,™  and  Gregory,  on  receiving  a  protest  against  lii 
mitigation  of  the  rule,  punished  the  authors  of  the  moveiK** 
But  Elias,  after  having  been  already  deposed  from  the  beadif 
of  the  order  and  restored  to  it,  was  finally  deprived  in  1239,  fli 
spent  tlie  remainder  of  his  days  under  papal  excommmm^tii 
at  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederick,  whose  hatred  of  tk 
papacy  and  the  mendicant  orders  he  probably  helped  to  ei* 
perate.® 

In  1245,  Innocent  IV.  issued  a  fresh  relaxation  of  tlie  rat- 
declaring  that  the  proiKirty  of  tlie  order  belonged  to  the  Apot^ 

'  Wa<Ul.  i.  331.    St.  Fmnois  rebiikctl  Brcwer.  p.  87;    cf.  pii.  34-o,  U,  *}f 

Eliaa  for  drt-ssini;  Uto  wtll   (ib.  340);  50).     Yet  it  is  Hai<i  tlmt  Francis, tri^ 

but  on  his  clctttl.be*!  he  esi)eciallyblc8ac<l  expressing    an    appn'hen.<qoii  tlisi  >> 

him.     T.  Cehm.  108.  sph^ndonr  of   buildings   w«mM  ««^ 

»  Ah  to   this,  it   ha<l   been    ortleretl  his  order,  added,  •*  S^ni  suiKciticW 

in  1219,   that  tlie  clmrehos  should  be  pore  illo  qucxl  fratres  mei  costcJici^ 

humble  and  i)o«»r,  and  that  the  other  a  pcofatis."     Wadd.  i.  129. 

buildings  should  be  of  wofxl,  or  wattled  •»  Wadd.  ii.  21G        ' 

with  cbiy  (Wadd.  i.  302).   Any  buildhigs  »  Wad<l.  ii.  2*4-7. 

of  a  eostliness  inconsistent  with  evau-  *  Ib.  iii.  19.          '          »  lUil^ 

gelical  poverty   were   to   be   destroyed  "  Ib.  iii.  104-5. 

(Vita  Franc.  89:.      Francis,  finding  at  <»  Wadd.  ii.  241-2,  412*  iii.2ha|^ 

Bologna  that  his    brethren    had  built  Salimb.  411  (whogivt-sjacuriffiBiff* 

with  more  of  splendour  than  hie  rule  al-  of  Iiini,    Append.    401,   a^q.).    ^* 

lowed,  preferretl  to  lo<lge  with  tlie  Do-  invited  by  the  master,  John  (rf  P*" 

minieans,  and  deposed  the  provincial,  to  return  to  tlio  order  he  dedisefi* 

(lb.  338-9.)    Thomas  of  likx'leston  tells  overtures     (ib.    412).  '   Waddiaf  ^ 

many  curious  stories  to  the  same  eftect  that  he  i^pented  on  liia  deathbed  i 

TJms,  when  the   Franciscans  of  Paris  312-3) ;  but  Mb  bones  were  taken  ^^ 

had  built  a  fine  hall.  Brother  AgncUua  cast  out  on  a  dunsrhill  (SalimKU 

prayed  that  it  might  fall  down ;  and  his  There  is  a  Life  of  Win  b?  AflU  I^ 

prayer  was  heard  (Monum.  Franeisc,  ed.  1773.                                    ^ 
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see,  but  that  the  members  were  entitled  to  appoint  prudent  men 
to  manage  it  for  their  use.**  Two  years  later,  John  of  Parma, 
formerly  a  professor  at  Paris,  became  head  of  the  order,^  and 
under  him  the  rigid  party  gained  the  ascendency.  The 
Spirituals  declared  that  in  John  their  founder  had  come  to  life 
again ; '  but  with  his  ideas  of  monastic  rigour  John  combined 
some  apocalyptic  fancies,  derived  from  abbot  Joachim  of  Fiore, 
which  were  widely  prevalent  in  the  order,  and  could  hardly  be 
regarded  as  consistent  with  dutiful  obedience  to  the  Koman 
see."  In  consequence  of  the  excitement  which  had  arisen  as  to 
tliese  opinions  (although  nominally  on  the  ground  that  the 
spirit  of  laxity  was  too  strong  for  him),  John,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Alexander  IV.,  resigned  his  mastership  in  1256.^  By  his 
recommendation,  Bonaventura  was  chosen  as  his  successor ;  and 
under  the  new  master's  conciliatory  rule,  the  order  in  1260 
adked  and  received  leave  from  Alexander  IV.  to  abolish  the 
interpretations  of  Innocent  IV.,  except  in  so  far  as  they  agreed 
with  those  of  Gregory  IX.* 

Among  tlie  most  prominent  champions  of  the  university  of 
Paris  in  its  contest  with  the  mendicants,  was  a  doctor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  named  William,  a  native  of  St.  Amour,  in  Fmnche 
Comte.''  In  consequence  of  this,  he  was  one  of  four  persons 
whose  banishment  from  France  pope  Alexander  required  in 
1256 ;  *  but  William,  from  having  acted  on  the  defensive,  now 
took  the  part  of  an  assailant.  He  preached  against  the  friars 
with  an  eloquence  which  their  most  famous  orators  could  hardly 
rival,  while  eager  audiences  listened  to  him  with  such  preposses- 

9  Wadd.  iii.  129-131.  suppotiing  him  to  have  been  oonfoonded 

4  AfTcs' Vita  del  B.Gioaniii  di  Parma/  with  another  man).    John  died  in  1289, 

27,  30,  Farm.  1777.  when  employed  on  a  second  mission  to 

'  Wadd.  iii.  171.  the  Greek  church,  and  his  party  asserted 

■  SaUmbene    styles    him    "maximus  that  miracles  were  done  at   his  tomb 

Joechita"    (98)    and    in    many  places  (Alio,  180).    His  great  reputation  ap- 

gives    evidence  of   the    prevalence    of  pears  from   the    facts  that  two  popt^s 

Joachism  in  the  order,  and  of  the  prose-  wished  to  make  him  a  airdinal,  ana  that 

lytLdng  zeal  of  the  Joachites  (c.  g,  101-2,  he  was  in  high  reganl  with  8t.  Ix>uis  and 

141).      In    other    respects,    Salimbono  with  the  king  of  England,  as  well  as 

speaks  of  John  with  much  respect.    The  with    the    Nicene    emperor    Vatatzes. 

<mronicler  himself  was  convinced  that  Salimb.  131-3. 

Joachim  was  wrong  by  the  failure   of  "  Sulimb.  137  ;  A£fo,  102 ;  Wadding, 

bis  prophecy  as  to  the  year  12G0  (131).  iv.  3. 

Some  of  John's  friends  upheld  the  doc-  >  Wadd.  iv.  128. 

trine  which  Joachim  had  taught  in  op-  y  Wadd.  iii.  247 ;  Bui.  iii.  248.    See 

position  to    Peter    Lombard,    notwith-  as  to  him  the  *  Hist.  Litt.  de  la  Fnince,' 

standing  the  condemnation  of  it  by  the  xix. ;  Tillemont,  vi. ;  Crevier,  i.  411. 

Fourth  Lateran   Council    (See  above,  ■  Alex.  ad.  Ludov.  ap.  Wadd.  iv.  23; 

p.  208) ;  Wadd.  iv.  4  (who  makes  amusing  D' Argentrc,  i.  168-170. 
efforts  to   rescue  John's  reputation  by 
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aioiiB  88  had  been  natanlly  prodneed  in  them  %j  ttel 

assumptioDS  of  the  mendicantB;'  and  he  sent  fSotth  a  I 

*  Of  the  Perils  of  the  Last  Times^*  in  ifrhich  he  unsparingly  d»1 

tised  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  the  friars^  and  a|)|Mli1 

them  St.  Paul's  prediction  of  perilons  tiinea  which  were  to  eo■^| 

The  book  was  condemned  by  an  assembly  of  bishops  aiMifrl 

bat  the  Dominicans,  not  content  with  tfaJs^  preTailed  oa  1 

Loais  to  send  the  treatise  to  the  pope,  who  committed  ittofal 

cardinals— one  of  them  the  Dominican  Hugh  of  St  QM^-fa 

examination.''    William  of  St  Amour,  too,  was  sent  to  ibtjK/k^ 

with  others,  on  the  part  of  the  uniyersitjr;  but  on  reidai 

Anagniy  where  Alexander  then  was,  he  found  that  his  hak)d 

been  already  condemned ;  that  it  had  been  burnt  in  front  of  il 

cathedral,  under  the  pope's  own  eyes ;  and   that  strict  mkm 

were  given  for  the  immediate  destruction  of  all  copieiflfi 

although  it  had  not  been  found  to  contain  any  heresy,  hil« 

blamed  only  as  tending  to  stir  up  enmity  against  the  mak 

cants.^     William  was  forbidden  to  teach,  was  depriTsd  cf  il 

preferments  "  had  or  to  be  had,"  and  withdrew  to  his  natiiep 

yince,  where  he  remained  until  after  the  death  of  Alenofa;^ 

but  his  book,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  sentences  agtiniii 

was  translated  into  French,  and  even  versified  in  that  laagvip 

In  1263,  William  took  advantage  of  a  bull  of  Urban  IY.1 

return  to  Paris,'  and  three  years  later  he   produced  anil 

proved  edition  of  his  book,  which  he  defended  with  spirit  m 

success  against  the  greatest  champions  of  the  mendicant  oda 

such  as  Albert  the  Great,  Bonaventura,  and  Thomas  of  Aqoiii 

There  is  a  letter  from  Clement  IV-  to  William,  in  which  the po| 

professes  to  have  read  only  a  part  of  the    revised  book,  ai 

cautions  the  writer  as  to  the  display  of  his  old  animosity;  \ 

•  See.  «.  g.  hia  two  sermons  in  the  '  Bui.   iiL   804-312  -  Wadd.  k ! 

•Fasciculus  Reruiu   Exp.  et  Fug.'  ii.  Bayn.  1259.  27;  Henric  de  Bam 

43-54. .  In  order  to  avoid  coUiskm  with  197 ;  Wadd.  if.  257;  W.  Naitf.,iBft 

the  papal  authority,  William  professed  xx.  384;   Trivet*  245;   W^  liH: 

to  diiect  his  attack  against  Bi'ghards  205-7. 

who  were  not  sonctioncd  by  the  pope,  *  Trivet,  1.  o. :  Wadd.iT.107;Bri 

and  declared  that,  if  any  others  appbed  317,  ^eaq,,  842,  351-362^ 

the  words  to  tlienisolves,  it  was  their  '  But  lii.  84H.                    r  IK  31 

own  affiiir.    Neand.  viL  397.  ^  GienL    II.,    it  840-1 «   SsM 

»  (II.  Tim.  iii   1,  scqq.);   Bui.  iiL  xxnL  468-478.     Booaventiim'i  IbkI 

266;  Schri)ckh,  xxvii.  460.    William's  defmoeofhil  order  may  be  fond k 

works  were  printed  in  4to  at  Constance,  yiiof  his  workB:  In  the  letter  *  Ad  f 

in  1632  (Bninet,  'Manuel  du  Libraire,*  dam  FiOTineialem  Minutram,'  m 

od.  5.  ii  1818) ;  but  there  is  no  copy  in  the  tnict'*De  BefivnMtiidit  IWita 

the  British  Museum.  admits  the  troth   of  muiT  rf  te  < 

«  Wadd.  iT  25 ;  Oct.  i.  440.  plaints  agguut  them. 
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it  does  not  appear  that  the  pope  ever  proceeded  further  in  his 
censure.* 

William  of  St  Amour  died  in  1270.  We  are  told  by  a  contem- 
porary Franciscan  writer  that  lie  drew  away  many  members  from 
the  mendicant  orders  ;*  and  the  popular  poetry  of  the  time 
gives  evidence  of  the  strong  impression  which  his  attacks  on  them 
had  made  on  the  general  mind."^ 

Among  the  charges  brought  against  the  mendicants  by 
William  of  St  Amour  was  that  of  believing  the  "  Everlasting 
Gospel ;  "  °  under  which  name  it  would  seem  that  we  are  not  to 
understand  any  single  book,  but  the  substance  of  abbot  Joachim  s 
apocalyptic  interpretations  and  of  his  dcfctrine  as  to  successive 
states  of  the  church.**  In  1254,  appeared  a  book  entitled  an 
'  Introduction  to  the  Everlasting  Gospel,'  in  which,  among  other 
objectionable  propositions,  it  was  asserted  that  the  Gospel  had 
brought  no  one  to  perfection,,  and  was  to  be  superseded  by  a 
new  dispensation  in  the  year  1260.^  This  book  was  long  supposed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  John  of  Parma,  but  is  now  known  to 
have  been  written  by  another  Franciscan — Gerard  or  Gerardino 
of  Borgo  San  Donniao**  — who,  on  account  of  the  reproach  which 
his  opinions  brought  on  the  order,  was  imprisoned  for  eighteen 
years  by  his  superiors,  and  at  last  was  buried  in  unhallowed 
earth.'  In  the  year  after  the  publication  of  the  *  Introduction,' 
the  university  of  Paris  gained  something  of  a  triumph  over  the 
mendicants  by  obtaining  from  Alexander  IV.  a  condemnation  of 

>  Clem.  Ep.  394  (Mart.  Thes.  ii.) ;  Bui.  Joachymi,  Merlini,  Methodii  et  SibiUaa, 

iii.  382-3 ;    Wadding,  however,  says  that  I^iiffi,  Jeremiffl,  Oseso,  Dauielis  et  Apo- 

Clement  rejected  the  book.    iv.  263.  calypsis,  necnon  ct  Michaelis  Scoti,  qui 

^  Salimb.  233.  fuit     astrohigiis    Friderici    imperatoris 

">  E.  g.—  quondam."     284,  303. 

"  Ou  e«tre  banny  du  royaulmc.  "  Saliinb.  233.    A  LimoUflin  chronicler 

A  tort,  com  fut  maistre  Ciuiiiaume  Siiys  "  Cujus  auctor  magis  videtur  ex 

])e  Sant  Amor,  que  bypocrisio  moliuoolia  somnlasse  quam  ex  mglitia 

*'*'"'"2rnT;^'Xr;".2.2».«<,a.  -npa^  quod  acripsit     Si   enim  « 

certa  raalitia  scnpsit,  omnes  qui  ante 

See,  too,  Chaucer's  translation.  Works,  erraverant  supcravit."  (Bouq.  xxL  768). 

ed.  1602,  p.  139.  For  extracts  from  tlie  *  lutroductoriua,* 

■  (Apocal.   xiv.  6.)    The  Spirituals  see  Hermann  Comer,  in  Eccard,  ii.  849- 

suppoeed  the  angel  of  this  paasage  to  851  ;   Giesel.  II.,  ii.  357 ;   D\\rgentre, 

mean  St.  Francis.    See  p.  368.  L  163. 

o  Neand.  viii.  370 ;  Hahn,  iii  158-160 ;        i  The  Franciscans  in  general  denied 

Giesel.  II.,  ii.  356 ;  C.  Schmidt,  in  Uer-  John's  authorship  (Bui.  iii.  300;   see 

zog,  vi.  714.    Matthew  Paris  supposes  Aflfb,  76,  seqq.).     But  Salimbene's  cvi- 

the   **Evangelium   letcrDum"   to    have  denoe  is  conclusive  as    to  Gerardino, 

been  the  work  of  the  friars.    939.    The  wliom  he  knew  well,  and  speaks  of  with 

fondness  of  this  age  for  prophecies  has  regard  (102,  236),  although  he  resisted 

been  already  mentioned  (p.  212).    Sa-  all  Gerardino's  attempts  to  convert  him 

limbeno  liad  great  faith  m  the  intelli-  to  Joachi^m  (102,  seqq.,  236).   Cf.  Wad- 

gcnco  of  a  cobbler  at  Parma,  who  was  ding,  iv.   5 ;  Giesel.  II..  ii.  355 ;   Brit, 

acquainted  with  the  prophecies  **  abbutis  Mug.  xvii.  271.  '  Salimb.  102. 
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the  book,  with  its  ^adiedolei^"  in  idikh  •  gnafc  pi 
mischieToaB  matter  witf  contained ;  *  and  the  'Intzodiic 
burnt  at  Paris,  although,  out  of  oonaideralian  fiir  the  hm 
the  bumiDg,  instead  of  being  pablic,  took  place  within  tl 
nican  conyent.*  But  the  opiniona  of  Joachim*a  sdioi 
widely  among  the  FranciscanSy  more  eapecialljraB  the  re 
of  the  role  by  papal  authority  tended  to  alienate  the  *i 
party  more  and  more  firom  the  fapacy^  and  to  oonrii 
that  Bome  was,  as  Joachim's  JfollowerB  tau^t^  the  Bab 
the  great  harlot  of  the  Apocalypse.*  The  extreme  a 
this  party  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  JWrfi 
name^  which,  like  that  of  Begfaaids,  was  need  in  msi 
but,  as  applied  to  the  Minorites^  denoted  those  whc 
to  carry  the  principle  of  b^gary  OTen  farther  than 
himself— insisting  on  the  duty  of  living  on  alms  fion 
day/ 

In  1270,  Nicolas  UL  issued  a  bull,  which  u  knowi 
title  of  ""Eziit,"  mitigatmg  the  rule  of  St.  Fiancb 
respects,  and  declaring  that»  although  the  right  of  prop 
in  the  apostolic  see,  the  friars  were  entitled  to  the  use 
things  as  were  necessary.'  By  this  the  FratioelU  wei 
perated,  and  a  new  prophet  of  their  party  aroee  in  Pel 
of  Oliyi.*  Olivi  was  bom  in  1247  at  Serignan,  near  Na 
he  was  dedicated  to  the  Franciscan  order  at  the  age  of 
studied  at  Paris,  and  about  1278  made  himself  conspc 
the  extravagance  of  his  language  as  to  the  Blessed 
which  the  annalist  of  the  order  pronounces  to  be  **  not 
but  fooleries,"  such  as  the  object  of  them  wonld  hersel 
willing  to  accept^  The  scandals  excited  by  Olivi's  wri' 
this  subject  were  so  great  that  the  general  of  the  order, 
of  AscoU  (afterwards  Nicolas  IV.)  condemned  him  to  bu 
with  his  own  hand.^   Olivi  also  plunged  deeply  into  the 


•  BuL  iiL  292,  aeqq.  302.  *  See    IVAnnntiC    1    96 

«  BiiLiii.299;  SohTQckh,  zxtU.484;  Bohmidt,  in  Heixoe.  vt.  JVoA 

Brit  Mag.  xTii.  248.  A  council  at  Arle^,  7  Brit    Mag^   ztUL   131. 

in  the  year  on  which  Joachim's  followers  name  was  bitodki^  which  Duos 

had  rested  their  greatest  expectations  derives  boax  higid,  ••  if  it  wc 


(1260),  condemned  their  doctnne.  Pr«>-    nntife  of  oroy  Man. 
^  t  e.  i  (Mansi,  zxiiL>  >  Wadd.  ir.  74-5. 

•  OieseL  U.,  ii.  318,  358.    An  anti-       •  Bee  ITArgenti^  L  aSS^w 


hiefardiioa]  feeling  was  shown  in  pro-  'Storia  di  Bonilkskk,*  1 1S5, • 

pheoies  which  represented  Frederick  II.  ^  Wadding;  ▼.   51.SL    Tel 

as  rtiU  aliTe,  and  ahont  to  reappear  for  himself  wiote  in  tknmr  of  t 

the destroction  of  the  papacy.    lb.  IL,  calateOaoeentioii.   BritVag. 
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'tween  the  opposite  parties  of.  the  Franciscans,  and  distin- 
lished  himself  by  his  seyerity  against  all  laxity  in  the  order.<^ 
is  views  on  prophecy  were  set  forth  in  various  books,  of  which 
s  *  Postills  on  the  Apocalypse '  were  the  most  notorious.®  He 
ught  that  there  were  three  states  of  the  church ;  that  in  the 
st,  God  had  revealed  Himself  as  Fear;  in  the  second,  as 
'isdom ;  and  in  the  third.  He  was  to  be  revealed  as  Love.  As 
iristianity  had  superseded  Judaism,  so  a  new  state,  under  the 
oly  Ghost,  was  to  supersede  Christianity;  St.  Peter  was  to 
ve  way  to  St.  John.^  The  history  of  the  church  was  divided 
to  seven  ages,  of  which  the  sixth  (opened  by  St.  Francis,  the 
gel  of  the  sixth  seal*)  was  now  running  out>  and  the  seventh 
is  to  coincide  with  the  third  state.  The  renewal  of  the  church 
18  to  be  effected  through  the  tertiaries  of  the  Franciscan  order; 
d,  as  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  the  Apostolic  age  found 
3re  acceptance  among  heathens  than  among  Jews,  so  the 
w  spiritual  mission  would  have  greater  success  with  Jews, 
.raeens,  and  Tartars,  than  with  the  fleshly  church  of  the 
itins.  Tlie  Holy  Ghost  was  to  receive  from  the  church,  as 
irist  had  received  from  the  Holy  Ghost**  Of  Eome  and  its 
3rarchy  Olivi  spoke  in  terms  of  the  strongest  denunciation.* 
In  1282,  Olivi's  doctrines  were  investigated  by  the  authorities 
the  order,  who  condemned  him  in  a  document  which,  from 
ving  been  sealed  by  seven  inquisitors,  is  known  as  the  *  Book 
the  Seven  Seals ; '  ^  but  he  appeared  uninvited  before  them, 
Bached  in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy  them  of  his  orthodoxy, 
d  subscribed  the  condemnation  of  the  errors  which  were  im- 
ted  to  him.™  In  1290,  however,  Nicolas  IV.  addressed  a  letter 
the  general  of  the  Franciscans,  desiring  him  to  proceed  against 
3  "  brethren  of  Narbonne,"  the  followers  of  Olivi.  In  conse- 
ence  of  this,  many  of  the  party  were  imprison^,  or  subjected 

1  Wadd.  V.  118, 121, 140,  &c.  scqq..  Neander  questions  whether  the 
Of  this  book  there  remain  only  the  party  expectetl  Christianity  to  bo  super- 
articles  which  were    prcsentod    to  seeled  (viii.  372,  376),  but  it  seems  dear 

in  xxii.,  and  are  printed  in  Bahiz.  from  his  own  extracts. 

«eU.  ii.  258,  scqq.     (See  Giesel.  II.,        »  Apoc.  vi.    This  was  said  to  have 

361-3.)      Mr.   Herbert  says  that  a  been  reveak'd  by  vision  to  Bonaventura. 

^•t  on  antichrist,  wrongly  ascribed  to  Wadd.  iv.  259. 

in  of  Paris,  is  really  by  Olivi.    The        >»  See  Brit  Mag.  xvii.  257. 

hor  accounts  for  the  failure  of  the        *  Hahn.  ii.  450,  seqcj.,  464, 467 :  Neand. 

plietical  expectations  as  to  the  year  viii.  375-380.    Waddmg  says  thleit  OUvi 

10,  by  saying  that  the  time  ought  to  is  charged  with  many  errors  which  ho 

e  been  rec^Loned,  not  from  tlie  na-  never  held.    v.  390. 

ty.  but  from  Uie  writing  of  the  Apo-        ^  D'Arcentr^,  i.  227. 

™e.     Brit  Ma?:,  xviii.  148-150.  "  Wadd.  v.  121,  scqq. ;  D'Argentre,  1. 

See  *  Roman  dc  la  Rose,*  vv.  12,521,  226. 
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to  other  severities."    Olivi  himself  retracted   in  1292,  and  i 
stiid  to  have  emitted  two  orthodox  confessions  on  his  deatUei 
in  1297.**     Yet  his  memory  was  not  allowed  to  rest   The  cooidl 
of  Vienne,   in   1311,   condemned    some    opinions  which  w» 
imputed  to  him,^   and  in   1326   pope    John   XXIL,  after « 
inquiry  by  eight  doctors,  condemned  his  Postills  on  aocoont  d 
tlie  errors  which  they  contained.**     The  reading  of  his  bcxJaU 
already  been  forbidden  in  the  order  of  which  he  had  beat 
member ;'  tlie  inquisition  of  Toulouse  denounced  him  asaial* 
prophet/  and  it  is  said  (although  on  doubtful  authoritrlttr 
after  the  sentence  of  John  XXII.  his  bones  were  taken  from  & 
grave  and  burnt.*    Yet  there  were  many  stories  of  miracles  (to 
by  his  remains ;  his  writings  were  widely  circulated  in  tnat 
tions,  and  the  condemnation  of  them  was  rescinded  by  Sdi 
IV.  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century."     The  adlww* 
of  his  opinions  denied  that  either  pope  or  general  coand  • 
entitled  to  condemn  them ;  they  reverenced  him  as  the  "10^^ 
angel,"  who  "  had  in  liis  liand  a  little  book  open,"  '  and  they  b|< 
a  festival  in  his  honour/ 

In  the  mean  time,  the  discords  within  the  Franciscan  oA 
continued.  The  stricter  and  the  laxer  parties  by  turns  got^i 
tiscendency,  and  each  in  the  day  of  its  triumph  banished  tk 
members  of  the  opposite  faction.  The  Fraticelli  became  ma* 
and  more  extravagant  in  their  opinions  and  practices.  Tbrf 
pretended  to  visions  and  revelations;  they  maintiiined  tW * 
pope  was  entitled  to  alter  the  rule  oif  St.  Francis— thj\t,  9«»  ] 
the  time  of  Nicohis  III.,  there  had  been  no  real  i>ope  or  prA*» 
except  among  themselves.*  In  1294,  Celestino  V.  combined  tb* 
with  his  own  especial  followers  in  the  order  of  Celestine  Ere* 
itcs.*    But  Boniface  VIII.,  who  had  no  love  for  the  mendicai^' 


^ 


"  Wadd.  V.  23C,  290,380,  seqq. ;  Brit. 
Mng.  xviiL  135. 

0  Wadd.  V.  378,  380 ;  Rayn.  1297.  56. 
Mr.  Herbert  cxprcasea  doubts  as  to 
theso.     Brit.  Mag.  xviii.  135. 

p  Hard.  vii.  1358. 

1  SchnJekh.  xxvii.  497-9. 

*"  Herbert,  in  Brit.  Mag.  xviii.  137. 

•  Soo  the  *  Liber  Sontentiarum,'  od. 
Liiuborch.  Mr.  Herbert  gives  notices 
of  the  cases  relating  to  Olivi's  writings. 
Brit.  Mag.  xviii.  140,  seqq. 

»  Spondanus,  1297.7;  Brit.  Mag. 
xviii.  137. 

«  Spond.  1.  c. 

»  Apoc.  X.  1,  2. 


y  Hahn,  ii.  457-460. 

■    Jordan.  1020 ;  BuL  iii  510. 

•  See  p.  500 ;  ib. 

»»  It  is  said  that,  when  a  Domo* 
had  been  sent  to  him,  with  other  • 
voys,  by  Albert  of  Austria,  Boiiifi»»* 
the  friar's  falling  down  to  kisbiiM 
addressed  him,    *•  O    gyrovage,  ^  n 
scire  secreta  mognorom  priDCipaB<^l 
te  ad  hoc  elegit^  tra<Utor  peaaimB?  8* 
euim,  si  secreta  scires  principuffii^'^J 
per  to  statim  ordini  tuo  jwodflKsW 
and  he  kicked  him  iu  the  feoe, »  *'l 
draw  blood.    (Weichatd  de  PoUtti«."fl 
Portz,  ix.  816.)     When  the  Domi 
and  Franciscans  offi^red  him  a 
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rescinded  this  privilege,^  and  banished  them  to  one  of  the 
Greek  i^landsy  where  they  were  not  allowed  to  remain.**  One  of 
Olivi's  disciples,  a  Provencal,  is  said  to  have  been  elected  pope 
in  St.  Peters  by  five  men  and  thirteen  women  of  the  party  ;• 
and  by  these  and  others  their  doctrines  were  spread  into  Sicily, 
Greece,  and  other  countries,  acting  everywhere  as  a  leaven 
of  opposition  and  discontent,  actively  though  secretly  working 
against  the  papacy/ 

III.  Rites  and  Usages, 

(1).  Although  the  canon  by  which  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council 
enforced  the  belief  of  transubstantiation*  was  generally  under- 
stood as  prescribing  that  doctrine  in  its  grossest  form,  there  was 
yet  in  many  minds  a  strong  repugnance  to  such  a  manner  of 
understanding  the  Eucharistic  presence.**  Many,  while  they 
held  the  belief  of  the  Saviour's  presence  in  tlie  sacrament, 
shrank  from  defining  the  mode  of  that  presence;  and  the 
university  of  Paris,  the  most  distinguished  school  of  theology  in 
Christendom,  was  especially  suspected  of  lagging  behind  the 
development  of  orthodoxy  on  this  point  In  1264,  it  was  re- 
ported that  an  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  when  at  Rome,  had 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  not  on  the 
'  altar  in  reality,  "  but  as  a  thing  siguified  under  its  sign,"  and  had 
declared  this  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  Parisian  teachers ; 
and,  although  he  disavowed  the  words  which  were  imputed  to 
him,  the  charge  can  hardly  have  been  without  some  foundation.* 
At  a  later  time,  a  famous  Dominican  of  Paris,  John  Pique-rane,^ 
although  he  professed  his  own  belief  in  transubstantiation,  main- 
tained' that  it  was  enouj^h  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  ecclesiastical 


"*© 


ram,  that  he  might  aUow  them  to  ao-  Uuhn,  ii.  4C9.    The  Franciscan  writers 
quire  property,  he  found  out  in  whoso  arc  eager  to  clear  their  order  from  con- 
hands  their  money  was,  and  seized  it,  nectiou  with  the  origin  of  this  purty, 
Htying  that  it  was  his,  and  could  not  which  they  would  deduce  from  Arniannu 
be  theirs,  as  ttiey  were  heggars  hy  pro-  Pungilupo  •  see  p.  197).    But  Pungilupo 
teflkni(ih. :  Hemingb.  ii.  22S ;  M.  West-  was  a  Catharidt,  and  there  are  otlier 
mon.  433 ;  Geoffr.  de  Paris,  in  Bouq.  xxi.  objections  to  the  theory. 
»5-7).    The  English  writers  siKiak  as  if  '  See  p.  377.     For   Innocent  III.'s 
the  English  friars  only  were  concerned  own  opinion,  sec  Ep.  v.  121. 
in  this  affidr.    Toeti,  however,  says  that  "»  Giesel.  II.,  ii.  437. 
the  Franciscans  had  no  greater  friend  *  Clem.  IV.,  Epp.  549,  577,  in  Mart 
than  Boniface ;  that  ho  gave  them  privi-  Thes.  ii. ;  Rayn.  1267. 35,  seqq. ;  Bui.  iii. 
leges,  and  employed  them  in  important  372-3. 
biuinea^  ii.  45  ;  cf.  Wadding,  vi.  20.  ^  "  Pungenri-asinum."    Some  suppose 

•  Bayn.  1297.  5(i.  this  njvme  to  have  been  given  to  him  on 

•  Wailding,  vL  10-2 ;  Tobti,  iL  44.  aceount  of  his  skill  in  disputation.    But 

•  Jonian.  1020-1.  Quetif  and  l-xjhurd  speak  of  it  in  another 
'  lb.;  Bui.  iii.  510;  Kayn.  1294.  26;  case  ns  a  family  name.    i.  118. 
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Strange  questions  were  prepared  and  discussed  by  the  theolo- 
gians of  the  time  in  connection  with  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation.  Thus,  in  the  Greek  church,  where  that  doctrine 
had  been  established  as  well  as  in  the  West,'  there  was  a  contro- 
versy whether  the  Saviour  s  body,  after  having  been  received  in 
the  Eucharist,  was  incorruptible,  as  after  His  passion  and  resur- 
rection, or  corruptible,  as  before.*  Alexander  of  Hales  inquires 
whether,  if  the  Eucharistic  body  appear  in  such  forms  as  the  mira- 
culous stories  represented,  it  ought  to  be  eaten,  and  he  replies  in 
the  negative.*  It  was  asked  whether,  if  a  mouse  or  a  dog  should 
eat  the  consecrated  host,  it  would  eat  the  Lord's  body  ?  Peter 
Lombard,^  in  the  preceding  century,  Pope  Innocent  III.,*  and 
Bonaventura^  answered  in  the  negative.  But  this  hesitation  as  to 
the  consequences  of  the  doctrine  soon  passed  away.  Thomas  of 
Aquino  boldly  maintained  the  affirmative,  adding  that  this  no 
more  derogated  from  the  Saviour's  dignity  than  did  His  sub- 
mission to  be  crucified  by  sinners ;  *  and  Peter  Lombard's 
adverse  opinion  came  to  be  noted  as  one  of  those  points  in 
which  the  authority  of  the  "  Master  of  the  Sentences  "  was  not 
generally  held  good.* 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  heightened  ideas  as  to  the 
sacredness  of  the  Eucliaristic  symbols  gave  occasion  for  scruples 
as  to  the  administration  of  the  chalice,**  and  during  the  century 
which  witnessed  the  formal  decree  of  transubstantiation  the 
withdmwal  of  this  pail  of  the  sacrament  from  the  laity  became 
general,  although  the  older  practice  still  continued  in  many 
places,  and  especially  in  monasteries.*^  This  withdrawal  of  the 
cup  was  defended  by  all  the  great  theologians  of  the  time,  but 

and  blood,  which    hnd   been   uiiraon-  tion  Dunind.  Rationalo,    IV..  xli.  32; 

louidy  changed  in  the  hands  of  a  priest ;  Jewel's  Answer  to  Hanling,  in  Works, 

but  he  answered,  **  Go  yon  and  s(?e  it,  ed.  Parker  Soc.  i.,  783. 

who  do  not  believe ;  but  I  believe  firmly  *»  Pp.  2G0-1. 

as  holy  church  teaehcth  ns  of  the  sa-  «  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  44G-7.    A  synod  of 

crament  of  the  altar."    Joinville,  ap.  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  in  1287,  gives 

Bouq.  XX.  198.  evidence    that    the    a<lininLstratiou    in 

'  Schrockh,  xxviii.  72.  both  khids  was  still  kept  up  there — 

•  Nicet.  de  Alexio,  iii.  3.  '*  [Laici]  prinsquam  coninmuieent,  in- 
«  In  Sent.  IV.  liii.  4.  1.  stmantur  per    sacerdotes,    quod    illud 

■  Sentent.  IV.  xiii.  1,  fin.  (Patrol,  aecipiunt  bub  panis  specie  quod  pro  illo- 
cxcii\  rum  Milute  peiKindit  ui  eruce  ;  hoe  sus- 

^  Dc  Sucr.  Altaris  Mysterio,  iv.  11  eipiunt  in  ciilice,  quo<l  eiiusnm  est  do 

(Patrol,  ecxvii.).  ooriwro   [a7.    latere]   Christi."      C.    4 

y  In  IV.  Sentent.,  XII.  ii.  1.  (Wilkins,  ii.  133.)    Archbishop  Peck- 

■  Summa,  III.  Ixxx.  3  (t.  iv.  780,  ed.  ham*s  Constitutions  at  Lambeth,  a.d. 
Migne).  Giraldus  Cambrensis  speaks  of  1281,  draw  a  distinction,  "Solis  enim 
the  question  as  undecided  in  his  time  eelebrantibus  sanguiuem  sub  specie  vini 
(Gemma  Ecclos.  p.  30).  consecniti  sumero  in  hujusmodi  minori- 

•  Patrol,  cxcii.  9C4.    See  on  thisqnoB-  luts  ecclesiis  est  concessum."    lb.  52. 
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in  8ome  caROS  with  cnrions  qnalifications  and  exceptions, 
authority  of  Gelasius  I.,  in  the  fifth  centniy,  against  admini 
tion  in  one  kind  only,^  was  set  aside,  not  by  the  pretext  of  1 
Roman  controversialists,  that  his  words  were  meant  agaimt 
Manicha^ans  only,  but  by  the  assertion  that  he  spoke  rf 
priest  alono.®  And,  as  in  the  preceding  century,  diTinesi 
on  the  ground  of  the  doctrine  of  concomitancy,'  maintaia 
new  practice  as  to  the  achninistration  of  the  sacrameDt 
found  at  the  same  time  declaring  tlieir  belief  that  tbe  admi 
tration  under  both  kinds  is  of  higher  perfection  or  conTcy 
fuller  grace/ 

In  ortler  to  reconcile  the  laity  to  tlie  withdrawal  of  the  c 
secrated  chalice,  it  now  became  usual  to  give  them  uncoMeai 
wine,  which  was  said  to  be  intended  as  a  help  to  them  in  mSk 
ing  the  host,^'  and  in  some  places  a  compromise  was  aixmf 
by  leaving  in  the  chalice  a  small  portion  of  the  cooswrt 
wine,  and  pouring  on  it  other  wine  which  was  then  distnlA 
to  the  people.* 

The  ceremony  of  elevating  the  Host  liad  been  used  in  i 
Greek  Church  from  the  seventh  ({>erhaps  as  early  as  the  m 
century,  but  without  any  meaning  beyond  that  of  typifying 
Saviour's  exaltation ;  ^  nor,  when  it  was  adopted  by  the  ^e^ 
churchy  in  the  eleventh  century,  did  Hildebert,*  Ivo  of  Chartr 
Rupert  of  Deutz,"  and  their  contemporaries,  give  any  d 
reason  for  the  observance  of  it.  But  when  the  Lateran  « 
had  prescribed  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  it  wasorie 
that  both  at  the  elevation  of  the  host  in  the  mass,  and  whe 
was  carried  through  the  streets  to  a  sick  person,  all  who  i 
present  should  fall  on  their  knees  in  reverence  to  it**    Otr 

'»  Sfo  vol.  i.  p.  585.  Giescl.  II.,  ii.  447. 

•  Alox.  AleiiMH,  Summa,  P.  IV.  qn.  xi.  *  Vorsiw  do  Mvsterio  Mtfsae.  R 

mombr.  2,  art.  4,  8»(t.  3 ( t. iv. p.  40ts ed.  clxxi.  ll83-4.     «"  Ep. 2S1 , (Patnie 

Colon.  1622.;  8i'eSchrikkli,xxviii.90-2.  »  De  Divin.  Off.  ii.  15  (Patn-hd 

'  Seo  pp.  2(;i-2.  o  Honor.  III.  in  Decu't  Gresur, 

^  Alex.  Alon:4.  1.  c. ;  All)ort.  Magn.,  xli.  10  ;  O.»no.  Oxon.  a.d.  1221  ia 

quoted  by  Giescler,  If.,  ii.  413.  kiiis^  L  694  ;    Cone.  Exim.  125w.  ii 

•»  Pcekimm,  Constit.  i.  in  Wilkina,  ii.  132-3 ;  Caesar.  Hei.xterb.  ix.  51.   T< 

'52  ;  (Jiescl.  II.,  ii.  44(i.  courage  this,  stories  were  t«»M  of pe 

»  Durand.  lliitionuU',  IV.,  xlii.  1.    Ho  who,  having   knelt  down  in  tbe  \ 

HecmH  to  consider  that  this  in  a  oonimu-  regardless  of   tlieir  fine  clothrti*  I 

nion  ui  both  kiiidtj,  and  that  it  satistios  tliat  thoir    dress    hod  not  soifen 

the    dictum    of   Gehisiua,   **non   enim  all.    (Caesar.  1.  c. ;  Albeiic,  Tr.-Foi 

esHet  decena  tantum  sjinguincm  eonficere,  Ik)uq.  xviii.  763.   Giesel.   II.  ii. 

nee  culix  capax  invcniretur."  The  Exeter   Coancil    orderB  th*i 

^  This    is  (dear   from   the    passages  priest  shall  not  elevate  the  bott 

which  Oinl.  Bona  allegcH  for  the  Adora-  he   has  fully  pronounced  the  if 

tion.     Rer.    Liturg.   II.,   xiii.   1.      St;e  consecration,  ••  ne  pro  Crcatore  crei 

Basnagc,  ii.  902-3 ;  Bingham,  XV.  v.  5  ;  a  popnio  venerehir."     1.  c. 
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this  grew  a  festival  of  Adoration  of  the  Host,  which  eventually 
became  the  Festival  of  Corpus  Christi.  The  common  story 
of  tliis  refers  it  to  a  nun  of  Liege,  named  Juliana,  who  from  the 
year  1230  had  frequent  raptures,  in  which  she  saw  a  full  moon, 
with  a  small  part  of  it  in  darkness ;  and  it  was  revealed  to  her 
that  the  full  moon  was  the  glory  of  the  church,  and  that  the 
dark  part  signified  the  want  of  a  festival  in  especial  honour  of 
the  Lord's  body.  For  twenty  years  Juliana  kept  this  revelation 
to  herself,  praying  that  some  worthier  organ  might  be  chosen 
for  the  publication  of  it.  At  length,  however,  she  disclosed  it 
to  a  ca!ion  of  Li^ge,  by  whom  it  was  told  to  the  archdeacon 
James — afterwards  Pope  Urban  IV.  Urban,  after  attaining 
the  papacy,  had  his  attention  further  drawn  to  the  subject  by 
the  miracle  of  Bolsena;^  in  1204,  he  decreed  an  annual  festival 
in  honour  of  the  Eucharistic  body ;  and,  as  the  day  of  the 
original  institution  of  the  Sacrament — Tliursday  before  Easter — 
was  already  much  taken  up  with  other  ceremonies,  Thursday 
after  the  Octave  of  Pentecost  was  fixed  on  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Corpus  Christi.**  The  death  of  Urban  followed  witliin  two 
months  after  the  issuing  of  this  decree,  and  his  order  did  not 
meet  with  general  obedience ;  but  in  1311  the  festival  was 
established  for  the  whole  cliurch  by  a  bull  of  Clement  V.'^ 

The  mcreased  mystery  and  awfulncss  with  which  the  Sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord  s  Supper  was  invasted  by  the  new  doctrine  had 
not- the  effect  of  rendering  the  general  reception  of  it  more 
frequent."  Although  some  councils  endeavoured  to  enforce  the 
older  number  of  three  communions  y(*arly,^  it  was  found  that 
tlie  canon  of  the  Lateran  council,"  which  allowe<l  of  one  yearly 
reception  as  enough  for  Christian  communion,  became  the  rule. 
Instead  of  personally  communicating,  people  were  taught  to 
rely  on  the  efficacy  of  masses  which  were  performed  by  the 
priests  for  money;  and  from  this  great  corruptions  naturally 
followed.' 

p  See  p.  004,  iioto  p.  furllier  tlmu  a  b<H)k  by  one  Blseerus 

1  ITrh.  IV.  Epp.  1-2,  ap.  Maiusi,  xxiii.  Distliemius,  written  in   1496.    ( II.,  ii. 

1075-80;   Rnynald.  1204.  28;  Schrik-kh,  448-9.)            •  Schriickii,  xxviii.  111. 

xxviii.  77.    The  office  for  the  duy  was  *  E.  fj.   A    council  (nppiircntly  Kng- 

drnwn  up  by  Tliomas  of  Aquino.     Ptol.  \\A\)  C".  45  in  Miuisi,  xxii.  728;'  Conu. 

Liue.  xxii.  24.  Dunolm.  in  Wilkiiw,   i.  577 ;  E<lmund. 

'  Rayn.   1264.  28.    Some  writers  of  Cantuar.,  Constit.,  ad.   1236,  No.   18; 

the  Bfjinan  communion  deny  the  story  A.  de  Stavenby,  in  Wilk.  i.   041 ;   W. 

of  Juliana,  not  wishing  that  the  festiyal  Gantilup.    ib.    067  ;   Cone.  Exon.  a.i>. 

ishoukl  be  supposed  to  have  had  such  an  1287,  ib.  ii.  1.^3. 

ori^n.    Gieseler  thinkd  it  donbtful,  and  »  C.  21.    Sec  p.  377. 

iiayi*    that    it    cannr)t    be   trac<.'d  back  *  Neaiul.  vii.  481. 
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(2).  The  number  of  seTen  sacraments  was  now  finnljota^ff 
lisb^/  Among  them,  a  pre-eminence  was  indeed  pm  fel 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  having  been  institotal  kl 
the  Saviour  during  his  earthly  life;  but  it  was  held  tUil 
had,  in  truth,  instituted  the  other  sacraments  also,  althoogi'ii 
by  exhibiting  but  by  promising  them."  * 

The  doctrine  of  opus  operatum  was  now  introduced,  and « 
iBrst  distinctly  laid  down  by  Duns  Scotus,  whose  words  fl 
suffice  to  convey  the  interpretation  of  it,  as  understood  ii  tb 
middle  ages : — ^*^  A  sacrament  confers  ^race  through  tLe  lirti 
of  the  work  which  is  vrrought,  so  that  tliere  is  not  wjati 
any  inward  good  motion  such  as  to  deserve  grace;  butt 
is  enough  that  the  receiver  place  no  bar "  in  the  wa?  of  ii 
operation.* 

(3).  During  the  thirteenth  century,  the  system  of  indalgeM** 
was  carried  further,  both  by  the  development  of  its  tlieoiy  iDdif 
new  practical  applications.  From  the  idea  of  the  union  ande* 
munion  of  all  the  faithful  in  one  spiritual  body  was  dedofiil 
the  idea  of  benefits  which  might  be  derived  by  one  member/ 
the  body  from  another.  It  was  supposed  that  the  saints^  k 
their  works  of  penitence,  and  by  their  unmerited  sufferinpi 
this  world,  had  done  more  than  was  necessary  for  their  cw 
salvation,  and  that  their  superabundant  merits,  with  those  ■ 
the  Saviour,  formed  a  treasury  of  which  the  church  pa 
the  keys,  and  wliich  it  could  apply  for  the  relief  of  its  inembai 
both  in  this  life  and  in  purgatory.*^  It  was,  indeed,  said  ti< 
the  Saviour  Himself  was  the  source  of  all  merit ;  but  the  meritst 
His  saints  were  more  and  more  put  forward  in  the  popular  tw 
ing  of  tlie  ago.  And  the  supposed  treasur}'  of  merits  cam** 
bo  applied  in  a  wholesale  way,  as  in  the  plenary  indulge 
which  had  boon  set  forth  as  an  inducement  to  join  the  crusii* 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  which  was  now  extcB» 
to  religious  wars  in  Euroj^e,  or  to  wars  undertaken  by  the  pcj* 
against  Christian  sovereigns  with  whom  they  had  quanelk' 
And  of  this  wholesale  offer  of  indulgences,  another  rcmaibl* 
instance  was  the  jubilee  instituted  by  Boniface  VIII."* 

y  Sco  Thorn.  Aquin.,   Sumnio,  III.,  the  altered  definition  of  the  Goaaei* 

qu.  GO.  Trent) 

«  lb.  qu.  IsLii.  art.  1.  col.  G79 ;  Gicscl.  '      «»  See  p.  270. 
II.,  ii.  155.  e  Thom.  Aquin.  Snpplcm.  3* 

•  In  IV.  Sentcnt.  dist.  1,  qu.  vi.  sect.  Snmma!,  <^u.  25,  art.  1  (coll.  lOlH' 

10  ;  t.  viii.  124,  ed.  Lugd.  1G39) ;  Giescl.  Migiie ).    See  other  extracts  in  Gw* 

II.,  ii.  457 ;  vi.  530-1 ;  Stcitz,  in  Jlerzog,  II.,  ii.  518,  scqq. ;  vi.  552. 
xiii.  219-252.     (See  vol.  i.  p.  1G8  ns  to        *  P.  521. 
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Each  of  the  great  mendicant  orders  held  forth  its  special 
indulgence,  as  a  means  of  attracting  popular  devotion.  The 
Franciscans  offered  the  indulgence  of  the  Portiuncula  —  the 
church  so  called  at  Assisi  —  granted,  according  to  their  story, 
by  the  Saviour  Himself  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  St.  Francis, 
and  confirmed  on  earth  by  pope  Honorius  III.  By  this  indul- 
gence a  full  pardon  of  all  sins  was  offered  to  every  one  who,  on 
the  festival  of  St.  Peter's  chains  (Aug.  1)  should  visit  the 
Portiuncula  and  make  his  confession;  and  it  is  said  that  as 
many  as  a  hundred  thousand  persons  wore  sometimes  drawn 
together  by  the  hope  of  partaking  in  this  privilege.® 

The  Uommican  indulgence  was  connected  with  the  Rosary — 
an  instrument  of  devotion  which  had  been  known  in  earlier 
times,^  but  which  now  became  the  especial  property  of  this 
order.*  The  manner  of  performing  the  devotion  of  the  rosary 
was  by  reciting  the  angelic  salutation,  with  a  prayer  for  the 
Blessed  Virgin's  intercession  in  the  hour  of  death.  A  rosary  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty  beads  represented  a  like  number  of  aves, 
which  were  divided  into  fifteen  portions,  and  between  these  por- 
tions a  recitation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  interposed.  Some 
mystery  of  the  Christian  faith  was  proposed  for  meditation 
during  the  performance  of  this  exercise,  and  the  whole  was  con- 
eluded  by  a  repetition  of  the  creed.** 

Bishops  had  formerly  been  accustomed  to  grant  indulgences,* 
and  it  was  still  considered  that  they  were  entitled  to  do  so 
within  their  own  dioceses,  unless  specially  prohibited  by  higher 
authority.^  But  the  fourth  council  of  Lateran,  in  consequence 
of  the  indiscreet  profusion  with  which  indulgences  had  been 
given  by  bishops,  limited  the  amount  whicli  could  be  granted  at 
the  crmsecration  of  a  church  to  one  year,  and  that  which  could 
be  granted  at  the  anniversary  of  the  consecration  to  forty  days.™ 

•  Acta  SS.,  Oct  4,  pp.  897-918 ;  Wad-  61-3 ;  Sohriickli,  xxviU.  160-1 :  Gieael.  ii. 

diDg;    ii.    17,   55;  v.    101;    Sebroekh,  343.   SeeLacorcluiro,  *Yie  do  S.  Domin.' 

KXiaii.    159     For  the    growth  of   the  238-240.    The  Cannelitea  tried  to  de- 

tftoiy  (wliich  U  unknown  to  tlie  earliest  rive  the  rosary  from  Peter  the  Hermit, 

biogrophers)  see  Giescl.  II.,  ii.  342-3.  whom  they  ^omidlctsly  claimed  as  a 

f  See  vol.  ii.  530  (497).    Thus  in  tlie  member  of  their  order.    Schrockli.  xxviii. 

rourth  century,  Paul  the  Simple  counted  404. 

bis  pniyers  by  pebbles  (vol.  i.  347) ;  and  •»  Schrockh,  xxviii.  IGl. 

nmuor  practices  are  found  among  the  *  See  p.  271. 

Buddhists,  Bralimins,  and  Mahometans,  ^  Albert.  Magii.  in  Sentcnt.  IV.  xx. 

v>    that  some  have  supposed  the  prac-  21,    quoted   by    Giesel.   II.,   ii.  505-G ; 

\ice  io  have  been  brought  from  the  East  Thorn.  Aq.  in  Seutent.  IV.  xx.  4.  3.  2 

Herzog,  art.  Botenkraia,  i^O\n:m  xii.  (k1.  Venet  1755). 

«  Acta  8S..  Aug.  4,  pp.  422-437,  478 ;  »»  Can.  G2  (a.d.  1215). 
Ifabillon,  Acta  SS.  Ord.  S.  lk>ncd.  vii. 

VOL.  III.  2    U 
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So  Honorins  III.  in  1255  abolished  the  indnlgence  of 
cinesco,  among  the  Sabine  hills,  because  the  clei^gy  vaU 
people  by  telling  them  that  they  were  cleared  of  their 
stick  is  peeled  of  its  bark**^    But,  while  they  thus  UmiUi 
abuses  practised  by  inferior  persons,  the   popes  in  tbefr 
exercise  of  the  power  of  indulging  and  absolving  went  finiiieri 
ever.  The  commutation  of  penances  and  obligations  fcr 
was  more  shamelessly  carried  out.®   In  like  manner,  thepowi 
dispensing  for  breach  of  a  law,  which  had  formerly  beai^fl  a 
to  breaches  already   committed,  and  had   been  exerdwlf 
bishops  in  general,  became  now  the  privilege  of  the  popeih 
and  was  exercised  also  with  regard  to  future  or  intended  fi* 
tions  of  the  law.^     And  it  was  held  that  the  pope's  ttM 
extended  to  dispensing  witli  everything  except  the  law  dwtM 
and  the  articles  of  the  faith  ;**  nay,  according  to  some  writeM 
might  dispense  with  the  law  of  nature  itself/ 

How  much  the  indulgences  of  the  church  imported,  •> 
matter  of  dispute.  Some  divines  held  that  in  order  iow 
efficacy  the  ordinary  conditions  of  penitence  and  devotkn* 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  receivers.*  But  others  aakid: 
this  were  so,  what  was  there  in  the  indulgences?  and" 
popular  opinion  understood  them  in  the  plainest  sense,  iri^jj 
any  idea  of  conditions  or  limitations.*  Some  writers,  ni 
admitting  this,  said  that  the  people  were  deceived,  butheU* 
the  deceit  was  lawful  on  account  of  the  good  eflFects  which  ^ 
supposed  to  result  from  it-  "  The  Church  deceives  the  faitU* 
says  William  of  Auxerre,  "yet  doth  she  not  lie.""  h* 
manner  Thomas  of  Aquino  says  that,  if  the  offers  of  indulg* 
may  not  be  literally  understood,  the  preaching  of  the  d«" 
cannot  be  excused  from  the  charge  of  falsehood;  M 
inordinate  indulgences  are  given,  "  so  that  men  are  called  W 
almost  for  nothing  from  the  works  of  penitence,  he  who  J» 

■  R.  Saugcrm.  ap.  Murat.  vil  999.  '  Gloss,   quoted   by  Gicsda  l 

o  Gieacl.   II ,    ii.    508-9.      Although  227. 
from  the  time  of  Lucius  III.,  a.d.  1184,        •  See  Th.    Aquin.,   Sumntt, 

indulgences  had  been  purchaseablc  by  xxv.  art.  2.  ( t  iv.  ool.  lOlG,  ed.  ^ 

giving  money  towanls  the  crusade  (sec  p.  GicseL  II.,  ii.  507. 
271 ),  (Gregory  IX.  was  the  first  pope  who        «  8oe  p.  388,  note  " ;  Giesd.  D- 

admitted  such  commutation  for  the  vow  508 ;  and,  as  to  the  manner  in  • 

of   crusading.      (M.    Paris,   525,  565.)  the    crusading    indulgences  «** 

Grossetete  on  his  deathbed  complained  of  forth,  Humbert,  de  Romanis,  de  & 

this.    lb.  876.  Praddicatoram,  63  (Bibl.  Patr.  tff. 

p  See  Giesel.  II.,  ii.  227.  D.). 

«»  Thom.  Aquin.,  Quasstiones  Quod-        ■  Quoted  by  Neander,  tIL  ti? 
libetatis,  iv.  13  (Opera,  xvii.  292-3). 
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I  indulgences  sins,  yet  nevertheless  the  receiTer  obtains 
indulgence."  * 

I).  The  enactment  of  the  Lateran  council,  that  every  faithful 
on  should  confess  once  a  year/  was  intended  to  remedy  the 
9  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  promiscuous  use  of  indulgences 
securing  a  periodical  inquiry  into  the  spiritual  condition  of 
I  person ;  and  the  power  which  it  conferred  on  those  who 
3  tiius  intrusted  with  the  scrutiny  and  direction  of  all  con- 
aces  was  enormous,"  while,  as  we  have  already  seen,"  it  was 
great  degree  diverted  from  the  parish  priests  to  the  mendi- 

friars,  and  so  the  benefit  of  the  spiritual  discipline  intended 
he  Lateran  canon  was  lost.^  Bonaventura  holds  that  until 
>a8sing  of  this  canon  it  had  not  been  heretical  to  deny  the 
ssity  of  confession  for  all,  altliough  from  that  time  such  a 
il  could  not  be  maintained  without  heresy.*^  But,  although 
lis  he  is  supported  by  Aquinas,**  Duns  Scotus  considers  it 
re  reasonable  to  hold  that  confession  falls  under  a  positive 
ae  command."  ^  Many  other  questions,  of  greater  or  less 
tical  importance,  arose,  out  of  the  law  of  confession.  Was  it 
sesary  in  the  case  of  mortal  sin  only,  or  of  venial  sins  also  ? ' 
in,  was  confession  to  a  layman  valid?*  Peter  Lombard, 
ing  in  part  on  a  treatise  wrongly  attributed  to  St.  Augustine,^ 

answered  that  it  was.*  Albert  the  Great  considers  such 
Session  as  sacramental.^  Aquinas  more  cautiously  says  that, 
le  penitent  perform  his  part  of  the  work  by  contrition  and 
Edssion,  then,  although  the  lay  confessor  cannot  give  priestly 
^Intion,  the  Great  High-priest  will  in  case  of  need  make  up 
defect ;  and  thus  confession  to  a  layman,  when  a  priest  can- 

Bnppl.  qu.  XXV.  Art.  2.  coU.  1015-6.  ^  Summa.  Suppl.  ad.  P.  III.  qu.  vl. 

Bee  p.  377.  art.  3  (t.  iv.  936). 

K  council  at  Aschaffenburg,  in  1292,  •  In  IV.  Sentent.  Diat.  XVII.  qu.  i. 

n  that  any  one  who  neglects  yearly  §  9-10  (t.  ix.  299). 

Bssion  to  his  priest  shall  not  (except  ^  Giesel.  II.,  ii.  496-7.     Scotus  says, 

lecial  cases)  receive  Christian  burial,  "  Nee  aliquis  tenetur  ad  aliquam  contri* 

>  die  within  the  year*  although  he  tionem  de  vcnialibns;  immo  in  aotuali 

liavG  confessed  on  his  deathbed,  voluntatevelactu  veninlismo^ien8Balva- 
2  (ALinsi,  xxiv.).  bitun  vapulabit  tamcn."  1.  c.  sect  24  (t. 
P.  592.  ix.  327.) 

For  the  various  interpretations  in-  8  Girald.  Cambr.,  Geniraa  Eocl.  i.  15. 

od  for  the  canon,  see  Nat.  Alex.  ^  De  Vera  et  Falsa   Pcenitentia,   cc, 

xiii.  Dissert.  4  (t.  xvi.  63,  seqq.);  10.2.  (Patrol,  xl.).     See  p.  272.     'Iliis 

Launoy's  *  Explicata  Ecclesite  tradi-  trwitisc  served  greatly  to  enforce  a  belief 

circa  canonem  **Omnis    utriusquo  in  the  necessity  of  confession — "Fitcnim 

g,'*'    &c.      (Opera,   xv.   ed.   1G72\  per  coufessioncm  vcnialo  qnod  criminale 

loy  holds  that  confession  must  be  enit  in  operatione."    C.  1 0. 

J  to  the  parish  priest,  pp.  309,  seqq.  *  Sent.  IV.  xvii.  5  (Patrol,  cxcii.). 

[n  IV.  Sentent  XVII.  Purs.  2  ^t  ''In  IV.  Sentent.  xvii.  58-9  (quoted 

10).  by  Qieseler,  II.,  t  ii.  493). 

2   R  2 
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not  be  had,  is  ''in  a  manner,  althoagh  not  folly,  sacramoit) 
Bat  Scotus  holds  a  contrary  opinion,  and  considers  that  it  i 
be  better  for  a  man  to  put  liimself  to  shame  for  his  sins,  if  hec 
do  so  with  equal  intensity  of  shame,  than  to  confess  to  one 
lias  no  commission  to  judge." 

Another  question  related  to  the  extent  of  the  efficacj  d 
sacerdotal  absolution.  In  this  century  the  absolution  was  chai 
from  the  precatory  form  which  had  until  then  been  used 
the  declaratory  "  I  absolve  thee."  Thus,  William  of  AafW 
bishop  of  Paris,  who  died  in  1249,  writes  that  the  confessors 
not,  like  a  secular  judge,  say  **We  absolve  thee,"  but  thil 
prays  over  the  penitent  for  God's  forgiveness  and  grace;' 
another  writer,  in  objecting  to  the  new  form,  says  that  scut 
thirty  years  had  passed  since  the  precatory  form  was  used  by 
But  Thomas  of  Aquino  replied  to  this  writer  in  defence  of 
declaratory  absolution,  and  by  his  authority,  cliiefly,  it  cm 
be  established  in  the  church.^  Aquinas,  while  he  holds  I 
the  power  of  forgiving  sins  is  with  God  only,  says  that  Hei 
exercise  it  through  His  priest  as  an  instrument,^  and  that 
absolution  is  from  guilt  as  well  as  from  punishment' 

(5).  The  abuses  as  to  the  matter  of  indulgences  were  in 
small  degree  connected  with  the  supei-stitious  veneratioii 
relics.  Popes  and  councils  attempted  from  time  to  time  tod 
the  practices  of  itinerant  "  quaestiaries,"  who  in  England  t 
known  as  "  pardoners,"  and  in  Germany  as  "  penny-preachei 
They  denounce  the  ignorance  of  these  men,  their  hypocri) 
pretensions  to  sanctity,  their  vicious  and  disreputable  lives, 
impudence  with  which  they  vended  indulgences  on  the  strei 
of  the  relics  which  they  displayed ;  and  they  endeavoa 
remedy  the  evil  by  forbidding  the  pardoners  to  preach,  by 
fining  them  to  the  display  of  their  relics,  by  providing 
these,  if  they  could  not  be  warranted  as  genuine,  should  at  1 

"  "Sacramcntalis  est    quodaminodo,  te  a  poccatis  tuis  auctoritatc  qm  i 

quamvis  non  sit  sacnimentutu  porfectimi,  abaolvo ; "  and  John  de  Athona  ■ 

auia  deeet  id  quod  est  ox  r^irte  sacer^  his  ^loss  on  the  paaaage,  **8cilio 

aotis."    Somm.,  Suppl.  ad  Ft.  UL  qu.  poenitentem  denuntio    abdolotum 

viii.  2  (t.  iv.  944).  Te  ab&olvo,  sell.,  a  poBna  sateni* 

■  In  IV.  Bout.  Dist  xvii.  qu.  1.  §  27  per  boo  oommatatur  in  tempondei 

(t.  ix.  p.  331).  S2,  at  end  of  Lyndewood.  od. 

*  De  Sacrum.  Poonit.  c.  19  :  0|)era,  p.  1679. 
472,  col.  2.  G.  ea.  Venet.  1591.  •»  Summa,  Supplm.   III.,   qu. 

p  Opusc.  22.    See  also  Opiisc.  5  (t.  art  1.  (i  Iv.  col.  987,  ed.  Migne). 
xix.    ed.    Venet.);    Bingham,    Antiq.        '  Ibid. 

xix.  ii.  5.  and  Sermons  on  Absolution ;        *  Bcrtold,    c^i.     KUng,   SSI 

Giesel.  IL,  ii.  498.    Othobou    in    Ids  Ducange,  8.  v.  QuMsgUarhu^ 
Constitutions,  prescribes  the  form  **  Kgo 
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be  sanrtioned  by  the  pope,  or  by  competent  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity, and  by  ordering  that  the  profits  of  such  exhibitions  should 
not  he  appropriated  by  the  showmen.* 

(6).  The  popular  veneration  for  saints  called  forth  in  this  time 
80ine  legendary  writers  who  attained  great  fame  and  popularity — 
especially  Symeon  j\[etaphrastes  in  the  Greek  Church,'*  and  James 
do  Voragine  (so  called  from  his  birth  at  Vorago — Viraggio,  or 
Varese,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa)  in  the  Latin.  James,  who  was 
bom  about  1230,  became  a  Dominican,  was  highly  respected  for 
his  personal  character,  and  in  1292  was  raised  to  the  archbishop- 
rick  of  Genoa  by  Nicolas  IV.'^  But  his  *  Lombard  History,'  more 
commonly  known  by  the  title  of  *  Golden  liCgend,'  carries 
legendary  extravagance  to  a  degree  which  has  been  seldom,  if 
ever,  equalled.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  extravagance  —  or 
rather,  perha])s,  in  consequence  of  it — the  'Golden  Legend' 
became  popular  beyond  all  similar  collections ;  it  was  translated 
into  several  languages ;  and  even  so  late  as  tlie  sixteenth  century, 
a  divine  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  it  in  a  sermon  was 
comi^elled  by  the  theological  faculty  of  Paris  to  retract  his  words.^ 

About  the  same  time  with  James  of  Viraggio  wrote  William 
Durantis  or  Durandas,  who  was  born  in  the  diocese  of  Beziers 
in  1237,  became  bishop  of  Mende  in  128G,  and  died' at  Rome 
in  1296.*  Durantis  was  greatly  honoured  by  popes,  and  was 
employed  by  them  in  important  political  business.  He  had 
in  earlier  life  been  a  professor  at  Bologna,  and  his  knowledge  of 
both  canon  and  civil  law  was  displayed  in  a  book  entitled 
'  Speculum  Juris,'  from  which  he  got  the  name  of  Speculator.^ 

•  E,  g.  Cone.  Later.  IV.  c.  62 ;  Cone.  caUs  the  author  of  the  •  Golden  Legend  * 
Paris,  Aj>.  1212.  c.  8 ;  Ci>nc.  Biterr.  a.d.  "  a  lusin  of  iron  mouth  and  leaden  heart*' 
1246.  c.  5 ;  Cone.  Mogfunt.  a.d.  1201.  17-     Ilorzopf,  art.  Jakob  de  Voragine. 

33  (where  they  arc  called  Eherhardini —  *  Savigny,  v.  502-8.  Hid  epitaph,  in 
a  word  not  to  be  found  in  Ducanjjo) ;  the  church  of  St  Mar>'  sopru  Minerva  at 
Cone.  Trevir.  a.p.  1271.  8 ;  Cone.  Exon.  Rome  is*  very  biogniphical,  and  is  given 
A.D.  1287,  cc.  47-8  :  Cone.  Colon,  a.d.  by  Savi^iiy  (501-2).  as  also  by  Qu^tif 
1300.  c.  13 ;  Cone.  Constant  rCoutancen]  and  Echanl  li.  480-1),  who  wrongly 
A.Dt  1300.  c.  18.  &c.  A  forcible  descrip-  make  him  a  Dominican  (,Sav.  510).  Tiiis 
tion  of  the  ways  of  these  rascals  is  given  Dunindus  is  to  be  dLitinguishcHl  from 
by  Humbert  do  Romanis  in  his  tract  his  ntphciw  of  the  auno  name,  who  sue- 
on  the  buidness  to  be  treatiid  in  the  ceoded  liim  as  bishop  of  Mende,  and 
second  council  of  Ly(m8,c.  8,  in  Browne,  died  in  1328;  and  from  the  schoolman 
Fascic.  Rcr.  Expet  ii.  227 ;  or  Gieseler,  Durandus  of  St  Pour^aiu  (a  Sto.  Por- 
II.,  ii.  513.  Chaucer's  •  Pardoner  '  be-  ciano),  bishop  of  Le  Puy-on-Velay,  who 
longs  to  the  next  century.  died  in  1332. 

»  Schrockh,  xviii.  187.  •  Schrockh,  xxviii.   28G-7 ;  Gieseler, 

*  Qn^tif,  i.  454-5;  Schriiekh,  xxxiii.  II.,  ii.  431.  Savigny  spe^iks  very  highly 
992.    See  above,  p.  511.  of  tliis  buok,  both  for  the  learning  and 

r  S<'hrackli,  xxviii.  195.  Yet  Melclnor    for  the  judgment  shown  in  it,  v.  510-4. 
Oiiiius,   u    memlxT  of  the  siunc  order. 
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But  his  wider  and  more  equivocal  fame  is  deriTed  fitnk 
*  Uationale  of  Diviue  Offices,'  in  which  the  system  of  aOfigodol 
iuterpretatiou,  which  we  huve  noticed  in  an  earUer  peiiod,*! 
carried  to  a  very  extravagant  lengrth.*'  Yet,  foolish  and  thsrijf 
trifling  as  much  of  this  book  is,  Durondus  was  not  se  foaliskil 
other  respects  as  the  peculiar  admiration  which  he  hasieoM 
in  our  own  time  and  country  might  lead  us  to  suppose;  ■ 
must  we  forget  that  many  things  which  cannot  amoDgoursdresk 
repeated  witliout  affectation,  might  in  the  thirteenth  ceidn 
have  been  said  simply  and  naturally.  In  some  impoM 
I)oiuts,  indeed,  Durandus  deserves  the  credit  of  having  cnl* 
voured  rather  to  check  than  to  forward  the  development  of  piffr 
lar  superstition.*^  Perhaps  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  popolaiif 
which  the  'Kationale'  attained  may  be  found  in  tbe&ctdt 
it  was  the  earliest  work  that  issued  from  the  press  of  Fust* 

(7).  The  veneration  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  increased  »• 
more  and  more  to  encroach  on  the  honour  due  to  her  Di«« 
Son.  The  beginning  of  the  movement  for  the  doctrine  andi 
celebration  of  her  immaculate  conception  has  been  fiaif 
noticed/  The  original  celebration  of  the  Blessed  Virgin's  c* 
ception  did  not  relate  to  her  having  been  conceived  in  ^ 
mother  s  womb,  but  to  her  having  conceived  the  Saviour  of  n* 
kind.**'  The  earlier  celebrations  of  her  own  conception  didft* 
attach  to  it  the  idea  of  her  having  been  conceived  without  sifi;* 
nor,  although  the  doctrine  of  the  immaculate  conception  W 

»»  Vol.  ii.  532  ^493  .  quod  ponis  corpus   et  non  aangoi* 

«  As  gpuciiueurf  of  hia  etymological  et  vinuin  saDgiiinem   significat,  «*  ■• 

tali'iit,  IhcbO  pasiMiges  may  bo  giveu : —  corpus."    For  lie  gtH?s  ou  to  ay— "'Q* 

**Ciemeterium  dieilur  a  cimen,  quod  est  ergo  sub  altem   tautum  gpeet  noirf 

dulce,e\  8ttrion,ci\uK\t:iitiitatto;  ibieiiiin  complctum   Bacmmeutuui,  qih  ad  ai* 

dulcitcr  (k'fiinctoruiu  ossa  quiescunt,  et  meutum  vol  si^um,  debet  hoc  sacna^ 

Salvatoiia    udvoiituin  exiJiMictant.      Vel  turn  compleri  priusquam  pn-ibuff  ^ 

quia  ibi  sunt  cimices.  id  est,  venues  ultra  utatur**  (IV.,  Uv.  13;.     Dunrndosiii* 

luodum  fcutontes  *' (I.  v.   4\    **  Dicitur  speaking  witli  a  view  to  the  cobuboa 

histuria  ab  i<rroo(7y,  quotl  est  (jediculari ;  of  the   priest    only ;  and  altbonsii  ^ 

inde  historici^  iu  est  gesUculatoree,  vo<"an-  says  that  conimuiuon  in  one  kind** 

tur,  quasi  hi'gtriones *'  (Proem.  9).  **  Metro-  complete  •*  quocid  sacramentom  wi«! 

poliUmi  seu  metropoUtx  a  mcnsura  civita-  num  " — t.  e.  as  to  the  symbolical  txWi 

turn  vocanlur"  ill.,  i.  20).  tion  of  the   Saviour's  blood— be  U 

•*  See  below,  note  ^  as  to  the  concep-  tliat  the  blood  as  weU  as  the  bah' 

t!oii  of  tlio  Blessed  Virgin.     It  seems  to  conveyed  in  the  consociated  hoet 

me,  liowever,  unfair  to  quote  (as  Gieseler  •  Gueranger,  i.  336. 

doe.",  II.,  ii.  44G)  Durandus  as  an  op-  '  P.  265. 

poneut  of  communion  in  one  kind  on  tlie  »  Giesel.  H.,  ii.  475. 

strcji^^tii  of  the  following  words—"  Solum  »»  See  Gieseler  IL,  ii.  475.    Duisai 

recipicns    Lostiam    non   plenum    sjicra-  ei^pressly  says  thixt  slie  was  '•coaft? 

mentaliter    reci|iit  sacrameutum.    Etsi  in  peccato,  si?e  per  ooncubitum  mirii 

enim  in  liostia  consecrata  Chriati  siiuguis  fa»miiia»,*  and  he  disaUows  the  ."cflW 

sit,  non  tamen  est  ibi  sacramentaliter,  co  Ratiouule,  111.  vii.  4. 
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been  broached  in  the  preceding  century  (when  it  was  opposed  by 
the  powerful  authority  of  St.  Bernard)/  did  it  for  a  long  time  gain 
the  support  of  any  considerable  theologian.  Even  the  Francis- 
cans, as  Alexander  of  Hales,''  Antony  of  Padua,"*  and  Bonaventura" 
maintained  tliat  the  Virgin  was  conceived  in  sin,  until  Duns 
Scotus  a§serted  (although  not  with  absolute  certainty)  the 
opposite  opinion,®  which  from  the  fourteenth  century  became 
the  creed  of  the  order.^  The  Dominican  Aquinas  (who 
says  that,  although  the  Roman  church  does  not  celebrate  her 
conception,  it  bears  with  certain  churches  in  their  celebration  of 
if),  argues  that  she  was  conceived  ia  sin,  but  was  sanctified  in 
the  womb,  not  by  the  removal  of  the  fome%  peccatiy  but  by  its 
being  placed  under  restraint ;  that  she  never  committed  actual 
sin,  because  that  would  have  been  a  disparagement  of  her  Son ; 
but  that  the  "  femes  "  was  not  removed  until  she  had  conceived 
Him.'  Yet  theologians  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  immacu- 
late conception  contributed  to  forward  it  by  the  extravagant 
language  which  they  applied  to  St.  Mary.  A  distinction  had  been 
drawn  between  the  reverence  which  was  due  to  the  Saviour  as 
God  and  as  man ;  while  his  Divinity  was  to  be  worshipped  with 
latria,  his  humanity  was  to  be  reverenced  with  ht/perduiia, 
which  was  so  styled  as  being  greater  than  the  duiia  paid  to 
saints.'  But  now  the  human  nature  of  the  Saviour,  as  well  as 
his  Divinity,  was  to  be  worshipped  with  latria,  while  hyperduiia^ 
which  Aquinas  defines  as  midway  between  dulia  and  latria,  was 
to  be  rendered  to  the  Virgin  Mother.^  To  her  were  applied  a 
multitude  of  Scriptural  expressions,  which  in  truth  had  no  refer- 
ence to  her.  Thus,  she  was  said  to  be  the  rock  on  which  Christ 
was  to  build  his  church,  because  she  alone  remained  firm  in 
faith  during  the  interval  between  his  death  and  his  resurrection.** 

'  P.  265.    Among  the  additions  to  the  detur  probabilo  quod  exceUontius  est 

'  Gk>ld6Q  Legend '  is  a  story  which  is  put  attribuero  Marias.  *     (In  UL  Sentent 

into  tiie  mouth  of  St.  Anselm,  and  carries  dist.  iii.  qu.  1,  §  9,  t  vii.  94-5.)    See 

back  the  celebration  of  the  immaculate  Gieseler,  II.,  ii.  478. 

conct-ption  to  the  time  of  Charlemagne !  p  Giesel.  II..  ii.  477. 

c.  189,  p.  870,  ed.  Gr»sse,  Lips.  1850.  •»  Summa  III.,  xxvii.  2  (ilL  248,  ed. 

k  Pars.  Ill ,  qu.  ix.  Mcmb.  2,  artt.  2,  Migne). 

4.  '  Summa,  lU.  qu.  27.   Other  passages 

"  Quoted  by  Gieseler,  II.,  11.  476.  may  bo  found  by  means  of  the  articles 

■  In  III.  Sentent.  Dist.  iii.  p.  1.  artt.  Conceptio  and    Maria  in  the  general 

1-2.  index  to  his  works. 

o  He  states  a  freedom  from  original  *  Pet  Lomb.  Sent  iii.  9  (who,  how- 
sin  as  one  of  three  possibilities,  and  ever,  thinks  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
then  adds,  **  Quod  autem  horum  trium,  union  of  natures  the  whole  Christ  is  to 
quie  ostensa  sunt  possibilia,  factum  sit,  be  adored) ;  Giesel.  II.,  ii.  471. 
Deus  novit ;  si  auctoritati  ecclesisQ  vcl  *  Thom.  Summa,  IL,  ii.  au.  104,  art.  4. 
auctorittiti  Scripturo)  nou  repugnet,  vi-  "  Bonavcutura,    'Speculum    B.  Yir- 
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She  was  said  to  be  typi6ed  by  the  tree  of  life,  by  the  iri 
Noah,  by  Jacob's  bidder  which  reached  to  he^areii,  by  the  h 
ing  bush  which  was  not  consumed,  by  Aaron's  rod  that  bodi 
and  by  many  other  Scriptural  figures,  down  to  the  apocaly 
"woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  ft 
And  her  sinlessncss  w&s  supposed  to  be  foreshown  in  tbevi 
of  the  Canticles — "  Thou  art  all  fair,  my  love ;  there  is  do  gpc 
thee."  *  The  greater  and  lesser  *  l^salters  of  the  Blessed  Tin 
in  which  the  Psjilms  of  David  are  porodied  with  unintentii 
profanity,  although  not  the  work  of  Bonaventura,  to  wbomt 
have  been  ascribed,  belong  to  the  thirteenth  centuir/  ; 
Bonaventura  himself  went  great  lengths  in  several  works  wl 
were  expressly  devoted  to  her  honour.*  In  accordance  i 
these  developments  of  reverence  for  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
find  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time  notices  of  the  introductioi 
devotions  addressed  to  her,  and  of  festivals  and  offices  io 
honour.*  And  a  fast  of  forty  days  before  the  festival  of 
assumption  was  kept  by  many  persons,  and  was  recommen 
although  not  enforced,  by  Peckham,  archbishop  of  Cai 
bury.** 

It  was  in  this  time  that  the  house  which  had  been  inhJ 
by  the  Holy  Family  at  Nazareth  is  said  to  have  been  c« 
by  angels,  first  into  Dalmatia,  and  then  into  the  neighbour 
of  Ijoreto,  where,  after  having  tlirice  changed  its  place,  it  fii 
settled,  to  draw  to  it  the  devotion  and  the  offerings  of  inno 
able  j)ilgriras/  To  argue  against  such  a  story  would  be  e 
superfluous  or  hopeless ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  state,  as  soi 
the  most  obvious  objections  to  it,  that  the  pilgrims  to  Pale 
although  they  mention  churches  on  the  site  of  the  house  v 
the  Blessed  Virgin  was  visited  by  the  angel,  and    on  thi 


•ginis,*  12;  do  Kcclos.  Ilierarchia,  t.  vii.  ■  Sec  above,  note  ■;    GieseltT 

272 ;   Laus  B.  V.  ^Liria),  ib.  vi.  4G8 ;  eurious  extraets  from  vernacular 

Cffisar.  HeistiTb.  lib.  vii.  of  the  time.     II.,  ii.  4G8. 

*  (Cantic.  iv.  7);  Tliom.  Aq.,  Siimma,  •  Thus  the  Dunstaplo  axmalut 

III.  xxvii.  4  ii.  iv.  252).  on  Dec.   1,   127a,— ••  Primo  dixii 

y  See  ScliriK'kh,  xxviii.  255-8 ;  Giesel.  convento, 

II..  ii.  470.    TlRSi;  Psalters  are  in  vcl.  vi.  . Mada,  pUna  gmii«. 

of  the  Mentz  edition.    A  specimen  inny  Mator  misrriconlijp, 

bo  tiikcn  from  the  cxth  Psalm.  " Dixit  l^u^ ***  *****'*  protege, 

Dominus  Dominro  nostras.  Sede,  mater  In  bom  monla  suscipe.' " 

mea,  a  dex*ris  mew.     B<.»nitaa  et  sancti-  And  the  annalist  of  £usd<»Tf,  in  B 

tas  plaeurrunt  tibi;   ideo  repfnabis  me-  ad.  1291,  ** IIujus  tem]Hire  mixs: 

cum  in  a»teniwm,"  &e.     So  Psalm  cxii.  privilej^^o  saucitur    o<»lebmri." 

\h  thus   tnui8fonue<l,   "U«*atii8   vir  qui  clxxiii.  1371.              »•  Wiublini:,  v 

timet   Dcnuiiuim;   et  i>eatum  cor  qucnl  "^  Rayn.  1203.  2,  stMiq. ;    12:»1. 

dih-it  illaiu."  1295.  58-0;  121XV  :i5. 
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the  hoase  where  the  Saviour  was  brought  up,  give  no  hint  that 
any  remains  of  the  houses  themselves  existed;*^  that  Urban 
IV.  in  12G3y  in  reporting  to  St.  Louis  the  destruction  of 
the  church  at  Nazareth,  says  nothing  of  the  "cBdicula,"  which 
later  ingenuity  has  supposed  to  have  been  contained  in  it  and 
miraculously  preserved;®  and  that,  although  the  removal  to 
Loreto  is  placed  in  the  year  1294,  no  notice  of  it  is  to  be  found 
before  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century/ 

(8).  The  excess  of  reverence  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  found  ex- 
pression in  a  multitude  of  liymns ;  but  in  the  time  which  we  are 
now  surveying,  compositions  of  this  kind  were  also  produced 
which  may  be  regarded  as  additions  to  the  stock  of  truly  Christian 
devotional  poetry.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  as  perhaps 
the  best  known,  the  "Dies  Irae" — probably  (although  not 
certainly)  the  work  of  Thomas  of  Celano,  a  Franciscan,  and  one 
of  the  biographers  of  St.  Francis;^  the  "Stabat  Mater,"  which 
is  generally  ascribed  to  another  Franciscan,  Jacopone  of  Todi;** 
and  the  German  Easter  hymn,  "Christus  ist  erstanden,"  which, 
like  the  **Dies  Irae,"  is  introduced  with  wonderful  efifect  in  the 
most  famous  poem  of  recent  times.* 

(9).  The  drama  was  now  pressed  into  the  service  of  religion.'^ 
The  imitation  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  which  had  marked  the 

'  E.g.  Adamnau.  de  Locis  Sanctis,  Arbp.  Trench,  'Sacred  Latin  Poetry/ 

c.  26  (FatroL  Ixxviii.).   The  suppoHition  ed.  2,  p.  294. 

that  there  were  two  houses  seeras   to  ^  See  Trench,  262;  Milman,  v.  67; 

have  arisen  out  of  a  desire  to  provide  as  Herzog,  artt  Stabat  Mater  and  (in  the 

many  objects  as  possible  for  devotion.  Supplement)  Jacovone;    and  especioUy 

Dean  Stanley  supposes  the  Loreto  story  Ozanam,  'PoetesFranciscains.*  Jacopone 

to  have  been  invented  in  order  to  sup-  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  511), 

ply  in  the  West  a  place  for  the  worship  He  had  been  a  doctor  of  laws,  but  was 

which,  since  the  Saracen  reconquest  of  converted  from  a  secular  life  by  the 

the  Holy  Land,  could  no  longer  be  paid  deatli  of  his  wife  in  remarkable  circum- 

in  the  East    'Sinai  and  Palestine/ (xl.  i.  stances.     He  then  for  a  time  ran  into 

p.  443.  great   eccentricities,   which   resembled 

*  See  the  letter  in  Rajm.  1263.   2,  those  of  the  founder  of  his  order ;  but 

seqo^  and  the  annulist's  Commenttiry.  the  Fnindscans,  instead  of  encouraging 

'  Flavins  Blondus,  who  died  in  1463,  is  him  in  these  eccentricities,  made  him 

soidto  be  the  first  who  mentions  the  devo-  give   them  up.     "Cot   homme  hardi," 

tion  of  Loreto  (Herzog,  art.  Loreto).  But,  says  M.  Ozanam,  "  avait  os^  autant  quo 

although  he  styles  it  "  Celeberrimum  D«into;  il  le  dcvauQait,  on  pout  croire 

totlus  Italiie  sacellum  gloriosm  virginis  qu'it    1  inspira "    (39).      The    **  Stabat 

Morio},"  and  speaks  of  its  especial  spi-  Mater  "  1ms  been  ascribed  by  Benedict 

ritual  privileges,  and  of  the  votive  offer-  XIV.  and  others  to  Innocent  IIL    As 

ings  in  the  church  (Italia  lUustrata,  there  are  great  varieties  of  text,  Mono 

p.  339,  ed.  Basil.  1559),  he  says  no-  thinks  that  perhaps  Innocent  may  have 

thing  of  the  "santacasa"  or  of  its  his-  been  the  original  author,  and  Jacopone 

tory.    Schrockh  (xxviii.  260-2)  quotes  a  may  have  recast  it  *  Hymnen  des  Mittel- 

book  against  the  legend,  by  Bemeggor,  alters,'  ii.  149. 

StroHburg,  1619.  '  ('  Faust/  in  Gothe's  Works,  xii.  44-7, 

r  See    Mihnan,   vi.    311-3;    Herzog,  200-1.  ed.  1828);  Oieseler,  IL,  ii.  486. 

artt.  Dht  Irx  and  Thomas  ron  Celano ;  •*  See  Greg()n»v.  iii.  530. 
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attempts  of  Boswitha,  the  nun  of  GranderBheim,  in  tbe  tal 
century™  had  now  given  way  to  a  vemacalar  drama,  of  ikii 
the  subjects  were  not  only  Christian,  but  usually  fcrandcdi 
Scripture,  as  distinguished  from  le^nd  ;  and  such  plays  been 
important  means  of  conveying  some  sort  of  knowledge  of  atfn 
history  to  the  people.**  We  have  seen  that  the  drama  us  em 
employed,  although  with  indifferent  success,  as  an  instmmeitd 
conversion  among  the  heathens  of  Livonia.® 

(10).  The  number  of  canons  directed  in  this  century  agiiai 
the  festivals  of  fools  and  other  burlesque  celebrations  which  gRi 
out  of  religion ;  against  profanations  of  churches  and  dkvA 
yards  by  dancing  and  revelry,  by  holding  of  markets  and  rfcH 
courts,  by  secular  plays,  wakes,  and  the  like ;  against  the  inti*- 
duction  of  players,  jugglers,  and  yet  more  disreputable  peiai 
into  monasteries, — shows  how  strongly  these  abuses  had  beeoa 
rooted-P  Peckham,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1279,  » 
deavoured  to  check  the  disorders  which  had  thus  crept  ■ 
and  the  church  was  in  some  degree  forced  to  give  way,  oonp 
misiug  the  matter  by  allowing  the  children  of  the  choir  I 
celebrate  their  mummeries,  while  it  forbade  such  celebntioi 
by  the  clergy,  and  limiting  the  festival  of  the  boy-lwM 
strictly  to  the  Holy  Innocents'  day,  so  that  it  should  not  befi 
until  after  vespers  on  St.  John's  day.** 

(11).  Between  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  and  the  o 
of  the  thirteenth,  the  development  of  ecclesiastical  architectei 
had  been  rapid  and  signal.  In  France  before  the  year  1150,  K 
in  other  countries  north  of  the  Alps  a  little  later,  the  mMff 
round-arched  architecture  which  marked  the  beginning  of  tl 
period  was  succeeded  by  a  lighter  and    more   graceful  sty 

•  Seo  her  >?orks  in  Patrol,  cxxxvii. :  coelcsiaatical     aoUioriticfl.      **  iia  f 

Milm.  vi.  317.  eu  tonHura  non  remanoat  clericalii* 

■  MuiBt4>ri,    Aiitiq.    Itul.    ii.   848-9;  nucent    III.,   aftor    inveigbiiig  •$•! 

Fez,  ii.  187,  8(qq.;  Mono,  *SchaUHpic]o  married  canons,  goes  on  to  sajtbit 

desMittelulU^i^/ Kailar.  184G.     °r.552.  the  cbun^hes  where  such  penuu  i 

P  E.  (J.  Cone.  Purls.  a.d.  1212,  iv.  2  ;  **inttrdum  ludi  fiunt  theatmlea,  <4 1 

Cone.  Trt'vir.  a.d.  1227,  cc.  (5,  8;  Cone,  solum  ad  ludibriam  spectacuk  iatw 

Rothomag.  a.d.  1232.  cc.  14-5;   Cone,  cuntur  iu  eis  monstra  larvanim,  ^ 

BitcTT.  A.D.  12:rJ,  c.  23 ;  Cone.  NiVem.  etiam  in  tribns  auni  fcstiTitatibas  ^ 

A.D.   1240,  cc.  3-4 ;   Guido    NurlM)non?.  continue    nativitatem     ChrLd  wqi 

A.D.   1260;   R.   I'oore,   Sarisb ,  Con»tit  tur,   diaconi,   pre8b>-teri,   et  mbilis 

A.D.  1222,  Wilk.  i.  000 ;  Cone.  Cooriniae.  vicistdm   inaaniie     sate  *  ladibri*  e: 

A.D.  1260,  cc.  1-2,  7  i  against  cockfights  centes,  per  gcsticolationnm  soanan 

in  bc1u)o1m  ;  Grossetete,  Epp.  pp.  118,  baoehationes    obsccenas     in    oonijn 

161 ;  Cone.  Exou.  1287,  c.  13;  Gicsel.  populi  decua  faeiunt  dericale  vik-* 

II.,  ii.  481-2.     The  Council  of  Rouen,  quompotinsillo  tempore  verhilXideb 

in  1232,  e.  8,  enacts  that  "  Clerici  ri-  priedicatione  muleeiv.**     Ep.  iii.  235- 

baudi,  maximo  qui  dicuntur  de  faniiiia  "i  See  Peckham,    in  WuSna,  ii. 

Goliaj,"  sliall  Ik?  shorn  or  shaven  by  the  Herzog,  x.  204. 
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which  had  for  its  chief  feature  the  pointed  arch/  This  form  of 
arch  had  been  long  known— in  Provence,  it  is  said,  even  from  the 
time  of  Charlemagne," — before  it  came  into  favour  as  the  charac- 
teristic o£  a  style,*  and  the  first  church  in  which  it  becomes 
thus  predominant  is  said  to  be  that  of  St.  Denys,  rebuilt  by  Abbot 
Suger  about  1144.^  The  transition  from  the  Norman  to  the 
Gothic  is  represented  in  many  great  French  churches,  where 
the  victory  of  the  pointed  arch  and  of  the  lighter  forms  is  yet 
incomplete  ;  and  the  perfection  of  Gothic  in  that  stage  where  it 
has  shaken  off  the  influence  of  the  older  style,  but  is  yet  capable 
of  further  development,  is  seen  in  the  "  Holy  Chapel "  of  Paris, 
built  by  St  Louis  exactly  a  century  after  the  date  of  St. 
Denys.* 

In  England,  the  pointed  arch  was  introduced  from  France  in 
the  latter  pai-t  of  the  twelfth  centuiy.  The  specimens  of  the 
transitional  style  are  few — the  best  known  being  the  choir  of  Can- 
terbury, (commenced  under  a  French  architect,)  and  the  round 
part  of  the  Temple  Church  in  London  (a.d.  1175-1184);  and 
here  the  most  perfect  example  of  the  pure  early  Gothic  style 
is  the  Cathedral  of  Salisbury  (a.d.  1220-1258).  Henry  IIL,  the 
contemporary  of  St  Louis,  was,  like  him,  a  munificent  patron  of 
the  arts  connected  with  religion,  and  has  left  his  best  monument 
in  that  part  of  Westminster  Abbey  which  was  erected  by  him. 

Lito  Spain,  too,  the  Gothic  style  made  its  way  from  Fi-ance ; 
and  there  it  appears  in  remarkable  contrast  with  another  style, 
which  has  in  common  with  it  the  pointed  arch,  and  from  which 
it  was  on  that  account  formerly  supposed  to  have  taken  its 
origin — ^the  Moorish  or  Saracenic  architecture  derived  from  the 
East^ 

Li  Germany,  where  a  peculiar  variety  of  the  round-arched 
style  had  been  developed,  chiefly  in  the  provinces  along  the 
Bhine,  the  pointed  arch  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century;*  but  before  the 
middle  of  that  century,  had  been  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  vast  and  still  unfinished  cathedral  of  Cologne.  Another 
remarkable  German  Gothic  church  of  this  time  is  that  erected 
at  Marburg  in  honour  of  St.  Elizabeth. 

In  Italy,  where  the  native  art  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 

'  Fergu880D,  •  Hist,  of  Architecture,*  1.  »  See  p.  440 ;  Martiu,  iv.  335. 

462.  y  Sec  tlie  illustrations  of  Mr.  Street's 

•  lb.  400.  *  Gotliic  Architecture  iii  Spain/  Loud. 

«  Hope,  c.  33.      "  Fergusaou,  i.  400.  1865.                   "  Fergusson,  I  483. 


^ 
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centuries  prodnced,  among  other  works,  the  cathedral  indfc 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  the  new  style  never  took  root  in  its  jmfy 
In  the  buildings  which  are  classed  as  belonging  to  it  (except  i 
a  few,  which  were  erected  under  foreign  influence)  the  rod 
arch  is  combined  with  the  pointed,  and  the  developmeit  il 
Gothic  is  controlled  by  the  remembrance  of  the  old  diMfll 
forms.*  Tlie  earliest  example  of  a  pointed  church  is  tbat  of 
St.  Andrew  at  Yercelli,  begun  by  Cardinal  Guloa  after  )k 
legation  in  England,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  £o^ 
architect  (a. I).  1219)  ;**  and  next  to  this  followed  the  cbiri 
built  in  honour  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi  (1228-1253),  wbmtle 
political  connexion  of  Elias,  then  general  of  the  Frandflcoii 
induced  him  to  employ  as  architect  a  German  of  the  empenri 
train  named  James.*^  Amulf,  the  original  architect  of  tk 
cathednil  at  Florence,  was  the  son  (or  perhaps  the  pupil)  d  4i 
James;  but  at  Florence  the  character  of  northern  Gothic i 
modified  by  the  Italian  taste,  both  in  Amulf  s  work  and  i 
Giotto's  bell-tower,  which  belongs  to  the  following  centnj: 
In  Rome  itself  Gothic  architecture  found  no  place,  although « 
are  reminded  of  it  by  the  pointed  arches  of  a  single  chmti,* 
and  by  such  works  as  canopies  of  altars  and  sepulchral  sMa* 
ments.® 

At  the  same  time  with  architecture,  the  art^  of  painting  ni 
sculpture,  which  as  yet  were  chiefly  employed  as  accessory Ib 
it,  made  rapid  progress.  The  staining  of  glass  had  been  bnngk 
to  a  jKjrfection  of  richness  in  colour  which  was  lost  in  the  m» 
ambitious  attempts  of  a  later  style ;  and  the  skill  of  illumiDatea 
workers  in  metal,  embroiderers,  and  other  decorative  arti* 
worthily  contributed  in  their  degrees  to  the  splendour  of  fte 
age  which,  in  addition  to  the  churches  already  named,  prodnwi 
entirely  or  in  their  finest  parts,  such  buildings  as  the  Cathednfc 
of  Paris,  Chai-tres,  lleims,  Bourges,  Eouen,  and  Amiens,  of  Orri* 
and  Siena,  of  Lincoln  and  Elgin. 

(1 2).  The  abuse  of  interdicts,  and  the  indifference  to  them  whiA 
arose  out  of  that  abuse,  have  been  already  mentioned.*^  It  f* 
found  that  those  who  suflered  from  such  sentences  now  tntai 

•  GaHy  Knight  On  ItaUan  Arcliitec-  «  St  Mary  sopm  Mineira. 

t^.  i-  8-9.  •  Gregorov.  v.  622.    There  U  a  n*^ 

••II).  n.,  plato  18 ;  FcrgiiBson,  'Hand-  Gotliie  cliapel  amone  the  n-maini  rfi 

*^'^»  7^7.  fortress  of  the  Suvelli  and  Gaetani* 

'  V?l>y  K'JJ^'lit,  i.  9;  ii.  19;  Fergus-  the  Appian  way,  oppaatc  thctoH 

sou.  Hantlb.  7G9.  Cajeilia  Metclla.       ^^^"^       f  R5« 
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their  indignation,  not  against  the  princes  or  others  whose 
offences  had  provoked  them,  but  against  the  ecclesiastics  who 
had  pronounced  them.*  As  they  were  uttered  by  bishops  on  all 
manner  of  slight  occasions,  popes  often  took  the  prudent  line  of 
superseding  the  diocesan  authority,  sometimes  by  annulling  the 
sentence,  sometimes  by  mitigating  it.  Eecourse  was  occasionally 
had  to  temporal  sovereigns  by  way  of  appeal  against  such  sen- 
tences. Even  St.  Louis  annulled  an  interdict  i)ronounced  by 
the  archbishop  of  Eouen  in  1235,  and  one  of  the  bishop  of 
Poitiers  in  1243;**  and  in  France  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
settled  thing  that  the  secular  power  was  entitled  to  receive 
appeals  in  such  cases.^  A  council  at  Aschaffenburg,  in  1292, 
speaks  of  the  laity  in  some  places  as  caring  so  little  for  interdicts 
that  they  took  it  on  themselves  to  perform  some  of  the  offices, 
such  as  that  of  burial,  which  the  clergy  were  charged  to  refuse 
to  them.^ 

IV.  State  of  Learning, 

During  this  time  literature  was  much  encoumged.  Among 
the  princes  who  patronised  it,  the  emperor  Frederick,"*  and 
Alfonso  X.  (the  Wise),  of  Castille,  are  especially  distinguished. 
Frederick  in  1224  founded  the  university  of  Naples,  with  the 
intention  of  saving  his  Italian  subjects  from  the  necessity  of 
seeking  knowledge  beyond  his  own  dominions  ; "  nor  would  he 
allow  them  to  study  elsewhere ;  and,  as  it  had  suflfered  from  the 
political  troubles  of  the  time,  he  founded  it  afresh  in  1234.®  With 
a  like  view,  and  in  order  to  punish  Bologna  for  the  part  which 
it  had  taken  in  his  quarrels  with  the  popes,  he  founded  also  the 
universities  of  Padua  and  Vienne.^  To  this  century  is  also 
ascribed  the  origin  of  some  other  universities,  such  as  Tou- 
louse (founded  in  order  to  counteract  the  teaching  of  the  Albi- 
genses),^  Ferrara,  Piacenza,  and  Lisbon  (which  in  1308  was 
transferred  to  Coimbra).'^  At  Home,  Charles  of  Anjou,  in  the 
character  of  senator,  professed  to  found  a  place  of  "general 

»  See  Steph.  Tomac.  Epp.  235-7  (Pa-  letters  on  the  subject  of  this  niuYereity, 

tioLccxi).  ii.  447;  iii.  10-3;  iv.  34.  496;  v.  493, 

>»  Planck,  IV.  u.  295.  &c.    In  Baluze's  *  MiscellaneB,*  iii.  104, 

1  lb.                            *^  G.  9.  ed.  fol.  there  is  a  letter  of  Manfred  stat- 

»  See  p.  390 ;  Tirab.  iv.  14  ;  Kington,  ing  that  he  is  reforming  the  university, 

L  436-8.  and  offering  a  professorship  of  canon  law 

■  Pet  de  Vineis,  Epp.  iii  10 ;  Gian-  to  a  doctor. 

none,  iii.  98-102 ;  B.  Sangerm.  997 ;  8a-  p  Bui.  iii.  107, 115 ;  Tirab.  iv.  47. 

vigny,  iii.  323 ;  Baumer,  iii.  279.  •»  See  p.  437. 

•  B.  Sangerm.  1035;  Schroekh,  xxiv.  '  Bui.  iii  493;  Schrockh,  xziv.  321; 

321.  M.  UuiUard-Bieholles  givee  many  Tiiab.  iv.  38,  seqq.,  62,  64. 
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study  ^  for  law  and  arts  in  1205  ;     bnt  this  attempt  8oem«  to 

haTc  been  abortive,  and  the  nuiversity  of  Rome  really  ov»  ito 

foundation  to  a  bull  issued  by  Boniface  VIII.  a  few  moniii 

before  his  fall.'    The  Germans,  having  as  yet  no  uniyeratrfll 

their  own,  continued  to  resort  chiefly  to  Paris  and  Bolflgw' 

The  pre-eminent  fame  of  Paris  as  a  place  of  "  general  study" 

in  all  branches  of  learning  was  still  maintained.     HonoriosIH 

in  1218  endcaTOured  to  limit  its  range  of  subjects  by  foAiAln! 

lectures  on  law  ;'*  but  this  exclusion  of  the  jwpular  science 'dH 

not  last  long,  as  we  find  about  the  middle  of  the  centuTT  tbt 

Paris  had  the  three  "  faculties  "  of  theology,  law,  and  mcdkiit 

in  addition  to  the  older  division  into   four  "nations"  iW 

made  up  the  body  of  "  artists  "  or  students  in  arts.'    In  1239 

the  famous  school  of  the  Sorbonne  was  founded  in  conncski 

with  the  university,  by  Robert,  a  native  of  Sorbonne  in  Cbo- 

pagne,  a  canon  of  Paris,  and  chaplain    to  St.   IiOnis;'iii 

although  it  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  this  as  the  theologkil 

faculty  of  the  university,  the  two  were  in  so  far  the  same  tU 

the  members  of  one  were  very  commonly  members  also  of  tl* 

other.* 

It  was  in  this  age  that  the  scholastic  philosophy  received  « 
full  development  under  the  influence  of  an  inoreaseil  study  d 
Aristotle.  This  philosopher  had  hitherto  been  known  in  Tk 
West  throiigli  one  or  two  books  only,  which  were  accessible  ii 
the  old  translations  of  Victorinus  and  Boe thins  ;  ^  but  he  i** 
Ijecame  more  fully  known,  partly  through  translations  from  tb* 
Arabic  versicms  current  in  Spain,*^  and  partly  througli  (lirM* 
translations  from  the  originals,  of  which  copies  had  l)eenbronjti 

•  Grogowv.  V.  0():^-G.  eeqq.    His  will  is  in  Dacbcrv,  Spwi  *■ 

«  8cliruckli,xxiv.32I.  fwl. 

"  tSalimb.  5 ;  Bui.  iii.  96.  •  Sovigny,  iii.   352.     See  tie  sn* 

«  On  Dante's  lines —  ScrlMtnue  by  Iklattor,  in  Htrzus.  ts 

.•  Non  por  to  moiKiu.  ,-^r  c«i  urn  si  affanna.  ,  \^j  ^^'i^?^'!?  x^-^u^  ^  '\t 

Wretro  ad  ObUciis.^  !<1  a  TiuMro  "  Jebb.  Lond.  1  /33 ;    bohnirkli,  xxiv.  «* 

e  See  ll.'im(^en,  Bampt.  Li-n.  44H 

(Panid.  iii.  82-3\   IJonveniito  of  Imola  On  the  defects  of  these,  st  c  II.  B**"- 

reinftrkfl, '*  Et  vore  niiixinui  i^irs  stiiden-  Op.  ^Lyiis,  iii.  p.  45.     liwnV  ^bc**^ 

turn   tendit  n<l   Decritules.      Xcc  mi-  ns  to  tr.inslation  arc  us  much  DfiA,<i 3 

rum.  quum  multos  vidoamu:*  ignonintes  our  own  time  as  in  his — *M>ix>rb?tq»^ 

p^immaticam    (iit    do    ciot^  ris    artibiis  intcrpr<^s  optimc   Bciat  scipntiam  qv* 

nihil  dicnm),  qui  consequuntur  maxima  vult  transfeiro,  et  dnas  linjrna*  a  q««** 

beiieti(*ia    ot    di;;iiitiites   qui! a]    sci^mt  et  in  qnas  transferat.      Solu^  BortkA 

ulle^n^  duas  dwretales.'*     Mural.  An-  primus  interprcs,  novit  plene  piiU^tiW 

tiq.  It^d.  i.  1262.  lingiiarnm,   et    solus    KnUrtns^  ^^ 

y  Bui.    iii.    Prrof. ;    340,  357,   seqq. ;  Grossiun-Caput,   novit    scientiai^   ^ 

Savigiiy,    iii.    350-1 ;    Sehriickli,    xxiv.  quidf'm  mendici  tnmslaUires  JifortH* 

307.  multuni  tarn  in  scientiis  qunin  in  lin^Ecii- 

■  Ihil.  iii.  223,  seqq.;  Crcvior,  i.  41)3,  qnod  ostendit  ipaonim  traiwlatio'*i^ 
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into  the  West  in  consequence  of  the  Latin  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople.* By  the  opening  of  these  sources  a  great  eagerness  for 
the  study  of  dialectics  and  metaphysics  was  excited.®  But  in  the 
case  of  Aristotle  there  were  grave  prejudices  of  long  standing  to 
be  overcome.  In  earlier  times,  he  had  been  in  favour  with  some 
heretical  sects,  and  on  that  account  (if  on  no  other)  had  been 
denoimced  by  many  writers  of  orthodox  reputation  and  of  high 
authority,  down  to  St.  Bernard,  in  whose  day  he  had  fallen 
under  fresh  suspicion  on  account  of  Abelard's  fondness  for  him.' 
His  works,  in  passing  through  the  hands  of  Mussulman  and 
other  translators,  had  been  mixed  up  with  foreign  matter  which 
brought  on  him  additional  disrepute.*^  And  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  his  name  incurred  still  further  obloquy  from  the 
circumstance  that  Amalric  of  Bene  and  David  of  Dinant  pro- 
fessed to  ground  their  pantheistic  speculations  on  his  method. 
He  was  therefore  involved  in  the  condemnation  of  those  specula- 
tions by  the  council  of  Paris  in  1209,  although  it  would  seem 
that  the  writings  which  were  condemned  under  his  name  were 
really  the  work  of  his  Arabic  followers;^  the  legate  Kobert 
Curzon,  in  1215,  while  allowing  the  study  of  his  dialectics,  for- 
bade that  of  his  books  on  metaphysics  and  natural  philosophy ;  * 
and  in  1231,  Gregory  IX.  issued  a  bull  by  which  they  were  again 
forbidden  "  until  they  should  have  been  examined,  and  purged 
from  all  suspicion  of  errors."^  Yet,  as  Aristotle  became  more 
known,  through  the  new  translations  from  the  Greek,  which 
showed  him  without  the  additions  of  his  Mahometan  exposi- 
tors, he  found  students,  admirers,  and  commentators  among  men 
of  the  greatest  eminence  as  teachers  and  of  unquestioned  ortho- 
doxy, such  as  Albert  the  Great  and  Thomas  of  Aquino  ;  and 
thus,  from  having  been  suspected  and  condemned,  he  came  to 
be  very  widely  regarded  even  as  an  infallible  oracle."*  While  his 
system  was  employed  to  give  form  and  method  to  Christian 
ideas,  he  was  considered  as  a  guide  to  secular  knowledge,,  on 

*  Frederick  11.  mentions  in  a  letter  to  »  D'Argentr(<,  i.  132-3 ;  Bnl.  iii.  81  ; 
the  university  of  Bologna  that  he  had  Lannoy,  1.  4.  Roger  Bacon  says  that 
set  on  foot  a  translation  of  Aristotle,  and  the  Natural  Philosophy  and  Metaphysics 
had  himself  executed  a  part  of  it.  Pet  **qu8B  nunc  recipiuntur  ab  omnibus  pro 
de  Vin.  Ep.  iii.  67,  or  HniU.-Br^.  iv.  sana  et  utili  doctrina "  were  condemned 
8S3.                       *  Schrockh,  xxix.  5.  "  per  densamignorantiam."  Opus  Majua, 

'  Bee  Launoy,  •  De  Varia  Aristotclis  in  i.  9,  p.  14,  ed.  Jebb;  Cf.  Mmor  Works, 

Acad.  Paris.  Fortuna,'  cc.  2-3 ;  Hamp-  ed.  Brewer,  28. 

den*  Bampt.  Lect  61.  ^  D'Argentr^,  i.  133;  Bui.  iii.  140; 

s  Giesu.  yt  458.  lAunoy,  c.  5. 

*  P.  343.  See  GieseL  IL  ii.  415.  ■  Launoy,  p.  84 ;  Schiockh,  xxiv.  418  ; 
Hanr^ii,  i.  409-410.  xxix.  5 ;  Gieeel.  II.  ii.  415-7. 
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which  theology  was  said  to  repose,  wh3e  rising  above  it;  d 
some  di vines,  finding  themaelyes  perplexed  between  theaad^ 
rity  of  tho  Stagyrite  and  that  of  the  Scriptures,  attempted  li 
reconcile  the  two  by  a  theory  that  philosophical  and  lelm 
belief  might  be  different  from  each  other  and  independot  if 
each  other  —  that  a  proposition  might  at  once  be  finkm^ 
cally  true  and  theoIogicaUy  false.''     It  was  not  unnatonJtbl  i 
such  notions  should  excite  suspicion  ;  and  tlius  we  find  Gvegm  |  1 
IX.,  in  a  letter  written  in  1228  to  the  professors  of  Paris,  reprwi^ 
them  for  the  unprofitable  nature  of  their  studies — ^for  reljm^  |  k 
much  on  the  knowledge  of  natural  things,  and  making  tbeolcg; 
tlie  queen,  subordinate  to  her  handmaid,  philosophy.^ 

The  leader  of  the  Schoolmen  was  an  Englishman,  Alextfiff 
of  Hales  P  (Alensis),  who  taught  philosophy  and  thedioff  i 
Paris,  entered  the  Franciscan  order  about  1222,  and  dkdi 
1245.^  With  him  began  that  method  of  discussing  a  snljai 
by  arraying  the  arguments  on  each  side  in  a  syllogistic  W 
which  became  characteristic  of  the  schoolmen  in  general  Ik 
authority  whicli  Alexander  acquired  appears  from  the  lofty  titb 
bestowed  on  him — ** Doctor  of  Doctors"  and  "IrrefiagiUt 
Doctor." 

William  of  Auvergne,  who  held  the  see  of  Paris  from  12S 
to  1249,  deserves  mention  as  a  famous  schoolman,  although  li 
works  are  on  a  less  colossal  scale  than  those  of  his  eminent  «•• 
temi)oraries.' 

The  titles  of  "Great "^  and  of  "Universal  Doctor"  wtse 
given  to  Albert,  a  Swabian  of  noble  family,  who  taught  rf 
Cologne,  and,  after  having  held  the  bishoprick  of  Ratisbon  froi 
12(i0  to  12G3,  resi<j:iied  it,  that  he  might  die  in  his  profession « 
a  simple  Dominican  friar."     Albert  is  described  as  showing  mocl 

»  Mosh.  ii  COl  :  Schriickli,  xxix.  5G0;  pamtivcly  mcxleiute  compass  of  li* 

Giesel.  II.  ii.  417.  uiorc  than   1000    fobo   pages,  dot? 

o  Bayu.  1228.  29.  l)rintfd  in  double  columus  at  Vtstt 

p  He  is  commonly  wdd  to  bavc  takon  1591.    See  us  to  bim  Schn'ickli*  ^ 

bis  name  from  Iluk'8  A])bey  in  Gknieea-  423 :  Hauri^u,  i.  432. 
tcrsliire;  buttliat  abbey  was  not  founde<l        *  Tbat  Magnus  is  an  epitbtt  ««• 

until  tlie  year  after  bis  deatb.   Tanner,  family  name,  sec  Selmxikb,  xxiv.  42i 
'  Bibliotbeca,'  370.  •  Albert  died  in  1280,  at  the  i?-* 

<i  Ptol.  Lucens.  xxii    18-9;  Bui.  iii.  87.    Many  fabulous  stories  of  bim « 

200-2 ;  Schniekb,  xxix.  7.  collected  by  Bayle,  art.  Alb^^  Ang 

'  See  Ropj.  Bacon.  'Oims  Maj.'  32G.  otber  things  we  are  told  tliat  wUcnlJ 

wbo  says  tbat  tbe  *  Sunmia  '  ascribed  to  liam  of  Holland  visited  Golugnc  at  V 

Alexander,  "  qua  est  plusquam  pondus  Epiphany.  1249.  AllK-rt,  by  his  i»P^ 

uiiius    equi,"  was    not  really  by  him,  art,  produced  tlie  ap]>enraiice  of  swbb^ 

and  tbat  it  was  no  k)nger  transeribwl  { Beka  de  Epp.  Ultmjeet.,  79,  ed.  ClB^ 

at  tbe  time  when  Bacon  wrote.  1643  K     It  is  said  tliat  be  luiduociF 

"  Tbey  are  contained  within  the  com-  city  for  learning,  until  at  bis  prayer  tfc* 
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eading,  but  (as  might  be  expected  in  bis  age)  a  want  of  critical 
kill ;  great  acuteness  in  argument ;  a  courage  which  sometimes 
entures  even  to  contradict  the  authority  of  Aristotle ;  and  an 
riginality  which  entitles  liim  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder 
f  the  Dominican  system  of  doctrine.*  Under  Albert,  at  Cologne, 
tudied  Tliomas^  a  member  of  a  great  family  which  lield  the  lord- 
hip  of  Aquino  and  other  possessions  in  the  Apulian  kingdom/ 
Thomas  of  Aquino  was  born  in  1225  or  1227,  and  after  having 
►een  educated  from  the  age  of  five  at  Monte  Cassino,  from  which 
e  passed  to  the  university  of  Naples,  entered  into  the  Dominican 
rder  in  1243,  greatly  against  the  will  of  his  nearest  relations.* 
it  Cologne,  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  steady  industry, 
rhich  led  his  fellow-students  in  derision  to  style  him  the 
dumb  ox  of  Sicily ; "  but  Albert  was  able  to  discern  the  pro- 
lise  of  greatness  in  him,  and  reproved  the  mockers  by  telling 
hem  that  the  dumb  ox  would  one  day  fill  the  world  with  his 
owing.*  In  1255,  Thomas  was  nominated  as  professor  of 
heology  at  Paris,  but  the  disputes  between  his  order  and  the 
iniversity  delayed  his  occupation  of  the  chair  until  1257.*^  He 
ilso  taught  at  llome  and  elsewhere ;  his  eminence  w^as  acknow- 
ledged by  an  ofifer  of  the  archbishoprick  of  Naples,  which  he 
declined ;  and  he  had  been  summoned  by  Gregory  X.  to  attend 
(he  council  of  Lyons,  in  1274,  with  a  view  to  controverting  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Greeks  who  were  expected  to  be  present,*' 
when  he  died  on  his  way  at  the  monastery  of  Fossa  Nuova.'^ 

Blessed  Virgin  bestowed  on  Iiim  a  spo-  Albert's  works  fill  21  f«>Iio  voIumt*s.    A 

cial  endowment,  together  witli  tlie  gift  prof((»ssnr  whom  Rog«*r  Bacon  sponks  of 

that  philosophy  Bbould  not  seduce  him  with  {rivut  severity  (Minor  Works,  80-4, 

from  tho  true  faitli ;  and  that  five  years  :>27   has  been  genemlly  i<lentified  with 

before  his  death,  acconling  to  hia  pa-  Albert.    Mr.  Brewer,  however,   thinks 

troness's    promise,    he    forgot   all    his  that  one  Richard  r>f  Cornwall  is  meant 

learning  and  dialectical  subtlety  in  order  (Introd.  34 ) ;  and  Mr.  Phimptre  (impro- 

tbat  he  might  prepare  himself  for  liis  bably,  as  it  seems  to  me)  buggests  tho 

md  "in  childlike  innocence  and  in  sin-  name   of  Thomas  Aquinas.    '  Contem- 

eerity  and  truth  of  faith."    (Lud.  a  Val-  porary  Review/  July,  ISGG,  p.  370. 

leoleti,  quoted  by  Quetif.  i.  169.)   Uenry  r  Hist.  Litt.  xix.  238;  see  Henr.  do 

of  Hervorden  relates  that,  when  worn  Hervord.  205-7 ;  Ptol.  I^uc.  xxii.  20-2, 

out  with  ago  and  labour,  he  fell  into  24,  39 ;  Quetif.  i.  271 ;  Haureau,  ii.  10.5. 

iota^.     Sifrid,  archbishop  of  Mentz,  ■  Tliom.  Cuntiinp.  *  Bouum  Univ.*  I. 

irishing  to  see  him,  knocked  at  the  door  xx.  10  ;  Quetif,  i.  271-3. 

[if  his  cell,  whereupon  Albert  answered  •  Henr.  <le  Hervord,  201. 

Qrom  within,  "Albert  is  not  here. '   "Of  ^  Quetif,  i  289;  Schrockh,  xxiv.  430; 

%  truth  he  is  not  here,**  said  the  arch-  Ritter.  viii.  257-8.     Sec  p.  595. 

bishop,  and  went  away  in  tears.     202  ;  •=  See  p.  477. 

cf.  195.  «•  Ptol.  Luc.  xxii.   24;    xxiii.  8-15; 

«  SehWJckli,  xxiv.  427;  Haurcau,  ii.  Trivet,  27  ;  Cliron.  Lanerc  p.  87.  Dante 

103-4.    M.  Haurdau  says,  **  Le  resultat  alludes   to  the  suspicion  that   he  was 

dcs  travaux  d  Albert  n*a  etd  rien  moins  poisoned  by  the  contrivance  of  Charles 

qu'une  vdritable   re'volution.     Cela  r^-  of  Anjou    (Purgat.    xx.    69),   lest    he 

snmetous  ses  titres  a  la  gloiro"    p.  103).  sl.ould  irifinm  the  pr.pe  of  the  cruelties 

VOL.    III.  2   s 
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Among  the  best  known  of  his  v< 
'  Summa  Theologica/  whii*h  stands 
class ;  *  the  *  Catena  Aurea/  a  comn 
compiled  with  much  skill  from  the 
tones  on  many  books  of  Scripture 
on  the  *  Sentences '  of  Peter  Lomh 
the  schools ;  a  book  *  Of  the  truth  o: 
the  Gentiles ; '  some  treatises  agaiiis 
book  *  Of  the  Government  of  Princ 
latter  part  is  said  to  be  by  another  i 

The  writings  of  Thomas  became  si 
Dominican  order,  so  that  every  one 
to  uphold  the  opinions  of  the  "  Angc 
the  Church."^  His  master,  Alber 
of  him  that  he  had  ^  put  an  end  1 
world's  end."*  At  the  council  of  - 
years  after  his  death,  the  '  Summa 
tary's  desk,  beside  the  Holy  Sci 
orthodox  solution  of  all  theologioj 
canonized  in  1323  by  John  XXII. ; 
self  a  Dominican,  assigned  to  him  1 
great  doctors  of  the  West.* 

John  of  Fidanza,  a  Tuscan,  who 
vcntual  name  of  Ronaventura,  ei 
mystical  element  with  the  scholastic 
in  1221  at  Bagnarea,  in  the  Koman 
of  a  vow  which  his  mother  had  made 
dangerous  sickness  by  the  prayers  o 
Franciscan  order  at  the  age  of  tweu 
Alexander  of  Hales,  who  expressed 
imrity  of  character  by  saying  that  i 
to  have  sinned.™  At  the  age  of 
general  of  his  order,  and,  after  hi 
years,  he  became  a  professor  of  thee 
In   1265,   ho  decl 


before   taught. 


which  wero  exercised  in  the  Sicilian 
kingdom  (Ciinnnone.  iii.  348).  It  is  Huid, 
liowcvcr.  that  of  this  story  there  is  no 
mention  in  WTilers  of  the  time  (^Herzog, 
xvL  (jl).  nor,  if  thcro  were,  need  wo 
adopt  tlieir  susjiicions. 

•  As  to  tlio  doubts  which  have  Ixyen 
ruised  as  to  it^j  genuineness,  see  Quc'tif,  i. 
292,  scqq. ;  Nat  Alex.  t.  xvi.,  dissert.  6 ; 
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k,  which  was  offered  to  him  by  Clement  IV. ; "  aud  on  the 
h.  of  that  pope,  the  Franciscans  assert  that  Bonaventura 
ht  have  become  his  successor.**  After  having  been  made 
iinal-bishop  of  Albano  by  Gregory  X.  he  died  at  the  council 
lyons  in  1274."*  He  was  canonised  by  Sixtus  IV.  (a  Francis- 
pope)  in  1482,  and  in  1587  Sixtus  V.  assigned  to  the 
raphic  Doctor  "  the  sixth  place  among  the  great  teachers  of 
church.**  Bonaventura' s  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  has 
i  already  mentioned.''  He  is  said  to  rely  more  on  Scripture 
i  the  great  Dominican,  but  to  be  inferior  to  him  in  know- 
;e,  and  to  be  guided  in  a  greater  degree  by  imagination  and 
ng.'  It  is  said  that  when  Aquinas,  on  visiting  him,  asked 
a  sight  of  the  books  from  which  his  learning  had  been 
ved,  Bonaventura  answered  by  pointing  to  the  crucifix.* 
bus  far  the  Schoolmen  had  differed  but  little  in  opinion, 
among  the  Franciscans  arose  a  teacher  who  introduced 
ortant  novelties — John  Duns  Scotus,  the  "  Subtle  Doctor," 
appears  to  have  been  a  Northumbrian,  although  some  refer 
birth  to  Dunse  in  Scotland,  or  to  Ireland."  Duns  studied  at 
ord,  where  he  is  said  to  have  displayed  a  great  genius  for 
hematical  science.*  He  became  a  doctor,  and  taught  at  Paris 
1 1308;'^  but  beyond  these  facts,  his  life  is  enveloped  in  the 
jority  which  some  connect  with  his  name  of  Scotus,  aud  declare 
a  characteristic  of  his  style."  His  death,  according  to  some 
lorities,  took  place  at  the  age  of  thirty-four ;  accord- 
to  others,  at  forty-three  or  at  sixty-three ;  while,  if  *  ' 
ere  true  that  he  had  been  a  pupil  of  Alexander  of  Hales,  be 
t  nearly  have  attained  fourscore :  and,  if  the  vast  extent  of 
works  makes  it  impossible  to  believe  the  first  of  these 
nnts,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  his  fame  should  have 
in  so  late  in  life  as  the  last  of  them  would  require  us  to  sup- 
.•  To  the  Franciscans  Scotus  became  what  Aquinas  was  to 
Dominicans;   and   on   various   questions  of  theology  and 

'Timens  pelli  suae,"  on  account  of        •»  Sec  his  letter,  prefixed  to  vol.  i.  of 

npopulanty  of  foreij^ncra  in  Eng-  Bonaventiim's  Works.  •■  P.  616. 

Bays  Wikes  (Gale,  ii.  74).   Wadding  ,  •  Schriickli,  xxix.  208. 
hose  time  Wikee  had  not  been  pub-        *  Wadd.  iv.  139. 
I)  supposed  that  no  English  chro-        "  Schrockh,  xx.  435-8. 
•  had  mentioned  the  offer,    iv.  251.        *  Haur<?au,  ii.  280. 
taynaldi    (1271.    12)    denies  this.        y  Sclmickh,  xxix.  435. 
rs  say  that  the  choice  of  a  pope        «  SchrOokh,  xxiv.  438.    {(rK6Tos,  (lark- 

left  to  Bouaventuni,   and  that  he  nesn.) 

on  the  archdeacon  of  Liege  fsee        *  Schrik^kh,  xxiv.  436-7 ;  Bitter,  viii. 

})  ;  but  this,  too,  is  denied.     Wad-  356. 


IV.  aSO.  P  Haureau,  ii.  219. 
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philosophy  the    followers  of  the 
strongly  and  perseveringly  oppose 

Of  a  different  character  from  the 
for  themselves  such  titles  as  '^  Sc 
like,  was  that  of  Boger  Bacon,  th< 
was  justly  styled.  Bacon,  bom 
educated  at  Oxford  and  at  Paris, 
became  a  Franciscan  friar.**  His  i 
while  they  placed  him  immense! 
poraries,  drew  on  him  the  popular 
exposed  him  to  persecution  at  1 
superiors.®  Clement  IV.,  who,  m 
heard  of  his  fame,  desired  in  1266 
be  sent  to  Home ;  ^  and  in  cons 
explains  that  his  opinions  had  not  b 
in  writing,  produced  within  fifteen  i 
difficulties  as  to  the  expense  of  i 
charges)*  his  *  Opus  Majus,'  his  * 
Tertium.'  ^  But,  as  the  pope  died 
benefit  from  his  favour;  he  wi 
monastic  superiors,^  condemned  ur 
of  Ascoli  (afterwards  Pope  Nicolas 
liberty  until  the  year  before  his  de 

Bacon  strongly  denounces  the  h 
logy  can  be  opposed  to  each  other 
not  alien  from,  but  is  included 
wisdom  is  contained  in  Holy  Scrip 
by  means  of  law  and  philosophy ; 
injustice  of  condemning  philosopl 
made  of  it  by  persons  who  do  not 
is  the  truth  of  Christ.  On  the  one 
in  the  things  of  God ;  on  the  other 
assume  many  things  which  are  c 
with  much  severity  of  the  defects  ' 
of  his  time ;  that  boys  were  admit 
and  proceeded  to  theological  stu 
groundwork   of  a  sound  grammt 

*>  Jebl>,     Prajf.     in     Opns    Majus; 
Schrdckb.  xxiv.  543.   Sec  Hallam.  M.A.,    Vi 
u.  490;  E.  H.  Pluinptre.  in  Contemp.    10 
Review,  July,  1806,  urt.  v. 

•  Jebb.  PriBf. 

•  Clem.  Ep.  317  rMart.  Thea.  ii.  . 

•  OpurtTeit.  e.  3.  8, 
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original  languages  of  Holy  Scripture  were  neglected ; "  that 
children  got  their  knowledge  of  Scripture,  not  from  the  Bible 
itaelf,  but  fi-om  versified  abridgments ;  **  that  the  translations 
of  Aristotle  were  generally  wretched,  with  the  exception  of  those 
made  by  GrossetSte,  an  early  patron  of  his  studies,  whom  he 
everywhere  mentions  with  deep  respect  ;p  that  lectures  on 
the  *  Sentences '  were  preferred  to  lectures  on  Scripture,  and 
that  Scripture  was  neglected  on  account  of  the  faults  of  transla- 
tors ;  ^  that  the  civil  law,  as  being  more  lucrative  than  philo- 
sophy, drew  men  away  from  the  study  of  it ; '  that  the  preachers 
of  his  time  were  bad,  with  the  exception  of  Bertold  the  German, 
whose  performances  in  this  way  he  considered  to  be  worth  nearly 
as  much  as  those  of  all  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans 
together.'  He  professes  that,  although  he  himself  had  laboured 
forty  years  in  study,  he  would  undertake  by  a  compendious 
method  to  teach  all  that  he  knew  within  six  months  ^ — a  boast 
which  must  excite  the  envy  of  those  instructors  who  in  our  own 
day  undertake  to  communicate  univei^  knowledge  by  short  and 
sammary  processes.  He  complains  bitterly  of  the  difficulties 
which  he  had  met  with  in  his  studies,  on  which  he  declares 
that  in  twenty  years  he  had  spent  two  thousand  pounds.'*  The 
troubles  which  this  extraordinary  man  endured  at  the  hands  of 
his  brotherhood  furnish  a  melancholy  illustration  of  the  lot  which 
then  awaited  any  one  who,  by  a  ]>erha[)8  somewhat  ostentatious 
display  of  originality,  might  provoke  questions,  however  un- 
founded, as  to  his  soundness  in  the  established  faith. 

The  object  of  the  Sclioolmon  was  to  apply  the  syllogistic 
method  of  reasoning  to  proving  the  truth  of  the  church's  tradi- 
tional doctrine,  and  to  the  ascertainment  of  truth  or  probability 
in  points  which  the  church's  authority  had  not  decided.*  Their 
system  deserves  high  praise  for  the  thoroughness  with  which  it 
discusses  the  subjects  which  fall  within  its  range — viewing  each 

■  Op.  Maj.  4S,  seqq. ;  Min.  Works,  91 ,  iion  fuit  Bimilis  illi."    Ho  woa  especially 

830,  seqq.,  434.  seqq.  fond  of  oxiwunding  the  AptK'ulypse  (325 

•  Min.  Works,  54.  seqq.)-    Sec,  too,  Gieselcr, II.. ii.  485.   A 
9  lb.  21,75-7,409.  &c.    Among  the  volume  ofliissiTmonshns  been  published 

translators  which  ho  denounces  is  Mi-  by  Kling,  Berlin,  1824. 

chael  Scott    lb.  91.  471.  »  Min.  Works,  65. 

«  lb.  32S-330.  »  II).  15, 69,  &c.    Mr.  Plumptre  is  pro- 

»  lb.  418.  bably  right  in  reckoning  the  libra  to  be 

•  lb.  310.    Bertold  was  a  Franciscan  the  silver  Z/rre,  1.  c.  375. 

of  Batisbon.   Salimbene  gives  a  remark-  ^  See  Milman,  Book  XIV..  c  iii ,  and 

able  aocount  of  him,  and  says  tiiat  all  Dr.  Shirley  s  Lecture  on  *  Scholasticism,' 

who  heard  him  agreed  "  quod  ab  apos-  which    has    appeared  since  this    was 

tolis  ad  dies  nostros  in  lingua  Theutonica  written. 
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subject  in  all  poBsible  lights, 
elaborate  subtlety,  laying  do\i 
writer    approves,   stating  obj 
balancing  probabilities  and  aul 
which  is  to   be   maintained  8 
the  conflict.     If  cumbrous  anc 
defects  by  exhaustiveness  and 
ditions  of  deference  to  authoi 
tions  a  protection  against  tl 
which  intellects  trained  to  tl 
might  naturally  liave  been 
hand,   there  was  in  such  a 
sophistry,  to  frivolous  and  uns 
and  the  results  attained  by  i 
tioned  to  the  pomp  and  toil  o1 
been  readied.    No  one,  assure 
with  the  ignorant  contempt  \ 
which  for  centuries  ruled  th( 
after  age  employed  the  profou 
prodigious  industry  of  those 
contemporaries.     Yet  among 
offer  themselves  to  the  attenti< 
the  sclioliistit;  philosopliy  to  e: 
study  of  the  massive  and  mul 
embodieil  can  hardly  be  consici 
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claim  independence  of  bisho|)8, 

Peter,  67.  254.  279;  his  early 
lG-7;  rivalry  with  William  of 
seaux,  28;  he  studies  and 
8  theology  at  Laon.  2§ ;  teaches 
ris,  30;    amour  with  Heloisa. 

marriage,  31 ;  vengeance  of 
rt.  32 ;  residence  at  St.  Denys. 
i  *  Introduction  to  Theology,*  33  ; 
t)ndemned  at  Solsaons.  34 ;  rcsi- 
i  at   the  Varack'to  and  Ruys. 

his  history  of  his  calamities. 
>rrespondence  with  Heloisa,  30 ; 
teaches  at  Parits  37 ;  hid  ques- 
lo  opinions,  ib. ;  his  Sic  et  Nan, 
mold  of  Brescia  his  pupil,  30. 
s  relations  with  St.  Bernard. 
>pcal8  from  a  council  at  Sens  to 
ope,  40-1 ;  his  opinions  con- 
d  at  Rome.  41-2;  retires  to 
.  and  dies.  43 ;  his  opinions  on 
ucharist,  260;  on  Indulgences, 
lis  knowledge  of  Greek  slight, 

I,  bitihop  of  Roskield  and  areh- 

»  of  Lund,  160,  107.  233. 

on,  271-2,  012. 

.  230. 

arta,  Matthew.  509.  533,  577. 

7,409;  siege  of.  125-0;  loss  of, 

i.  abp.  of  Bremen,  158. 

p.  of  Mentz.  2,  102. 

>rata,'  case  of  an.  207. 

IS.  abp.  of  Cologne,  291,  29G-7. 

02. 

N^assau.  589  ;  chosen  king  of  the 

OS,    497;     dejwsed    and    slain. 

[V..  pope  (Nicolas  Breakspear), 
,  161 ;  his  rises  73-4 ;  employed 
^te  in  Scandinavia.  159,  160, 
?xpol8  Arnold  of  Brescia  from 
.  74  ;  sanctions  the  conquest  of 
(1,  155;  his  difference's  with 
rick  1 ,  78.  80,  82-3;  his  death, 
ntroduoed  the  system  of  pre- 
220. 
481-2. 


Advocati>«,  227.  589. 

Agencnses.  181. 

Agnes  of  Memnia,  306.  309. 

Alan,  prior  of  Canterbury',  219. 

Alun  of  Lille.  181. 

Albans,  St.,  abbey  of,  248. 

Alberic.  opponent  of  Abelard,  30,  33. 

,  bp.  of  Ostin,  180-1. 

Albert  of  Ajieldem.  551-3. 

of  Austria,  set  aside  by  the  Ger- 
man electors,  497  ;  afterwards  electi'd, 
511-2;  denounced  by  Boniface  VIII., 
512;  makes  alliance  with  Philip  the 
Fair,  521 ;  is  reconciled  to  Bonifice, 
535-6  ;  who  offt-rs  him  France,  639. 

Albert  the  Bear,  167. 

of  Beham,  405. 

the  Great,  589,  598,  611,  623-5. 

,  bp.  of  Lie'ge,  134. 

,  see  Adalbert. 

Albigenses.  181,  188-9  (see  Cathari) ; 
confounded  with  Waldenses,  206 ;  war 
against,  340,  346,  seqq. ;  433,  seqq, 

Albizzi,  Bartholomew,  iUiS. 

Aletha,  mother  of  St.  Bernard,  7. 

Alexander  II.,  pope,  158-9. 

in.    (Roland   Paparo)    108,   142, 

149,  160-1,  215,  220,  224,  226.  235-6. 
238,  248,  280 ;  behaviour  at  Besan^on, 
79 ;  elected  jwjx)  by  a  party,  85 ;  re- 
fuses to  i>ubmit  to  arbitration,  88-9 ; 
id  gcnemlly  acknowledgi^i,  89;  his 
character,  ih. ;  takes  refuge  in  France, 
91;  settles  at  Sens.  92;  returns  to 
Rome,  95  ;  negotiates  with  the  Greek 
emperor,  96;  driven  from  Rome  to 
Benuvento,  97;  allies  himself  with 
the  liombards  99  ;  canonihcs  Thomas 
Becket,  100 ;  admits  Frtdt-riok  I.  to  a 
reconciliatiun,  101-3  ;  returns  to  Rome, 
103-4;  his  dciith,  105;  his  dealings  as 
to  Ireland,  157  ;  as  to  the  Waldenses, 
200-1 ;  as  to  St.  Augustine's,  Cantcr- 
bur\',  250. 

IV.  (pope)  371,  427,  578,  580,  594, 

597-8-9;  elected,  450;  his  fondness 
for  the  Franciscans,  t&. ;  sanctions  the 
story  of  the  stigmata,  376;  policy  as 
to  Germany,  453;  and  as  to  Sicily, 
451-2;  condemns  William  of  St 
Amour,  598 ;  is  driven  to  Viterbo  and 
dies,  455-6. 
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AlexundiT  VII..  pope,  156. 

I.,  kini;  of  Scotland,  148-9. 

II..  ."iXO. 

NiwiOcv,  55C. 

of  Halt's.  G<>4.  624,  G27. 

Al  xamlriii.  Ixnul«nl  city.  99.  100,  107. 
AIcxiiH  I.  ( Coiiiiieiiiu;  di.'ulingd  of  with 
iK-ntioi,  I'Si^,  17U.  173. 

AKxiiw  III .  usunier.  135,  328.  339. 

IV.,  XMA. 

Al!'ouK>  II.  of  Aragon,  201. 

III.  of  Aragon,  494-5. 

VI.  ofCartille.  143. 

IX.  ofCa.,tiUe,  :?23. 

X.  of  Cwtillo,  453.  471.  479,  G21. 

II.  of  Portugal.  382. 

Aifrr<l.  fubiiliiUi*  uonni'xion  of  with  the 
univordity  of  Oxfurd,  277. 

Anialfl,  Pundeeti*  i»id  to  have  been  din- 
oovL-red  at,  273. 

Amalric  of  Beur.  342-3,  509,  623. 

(Amaiirv)  king  of  Jerustilera.  112. 

125. 

Amatuii,  hp.  of  Xiweo,  214. 

Anacletiu  II.  ^antiix>ptO  14,  17-8;  tfirly 
life  and  election  of.  4-5 ;  clmrged 
againtft  him,  5-6 ;  his  connexion  witli 
Ciuny,  12 ;  attempts  to  gain  the 
French,  13;  emwn8  Roger  of  Sicily,  ^ 
21  ;  hid  dtH.'line,  tb.  ;  and  de^atii, 
23. 

AnuBtnsins  IV.,  i>opo,  71-3. 

Andrew,  kin;?  of  Hmi^'an*,  322.  382. 

Andn.?w*fl,  St.,  c»)nt4»?*ts  for  th»!  tsee  of, 
148,  150. 

Andrnnic'Us  I.,  eastern  onip«^ror,  119, 141, 
328. 

II..  4SG-7. 

An.sc  lin.  ul»p.  of  rant4'rbur)',  149,  234, 
261,  279;  oj»|m>>4's  K«»st?ellin,  26-7; 
opinion  on  the  Atonement,  37;  on  tiie 
HIi  s»  d  Vir;;in"s  sin!'>sne>.s  2<»1 ;  wms 
nn!U'ijn:iint«  d  wit.i  (Jr^'k,  27S. 

of  ilavellH'rj;.  140,  -JSo. 

«»f  l^n>n, .'{'»,  :>3. 

,  abp.  (»f  ^lilan,  17. 

Antielirist.  4. 

Antiot»li  taken  by  tiie  intidi'ls,  46t;. 

Antony,  St.,  convent  of  nt  Paris,  326. 

Appeals  to  I^)m.^  145,  214,  217. 

Apo>toHcHl.s  570-5. 

Apostoliei,  ;»t'  i'alhwri. 

AjtjMireihniuntani,  19:>. 

Aquileiu,  patrian'b  of.  412. 

Anigon.  kin>;dom  of,  :)22. 

Archdeacons,  223-5.  \ 

Archit^-ctUH',  tjl8-ii20.  I 

Arprent^-uil   holy  coat  of,  267.  I 

Aristotle,  tmnslati-insof,  278.  343.  622;  ; 
condemnation  of  iiis(  work.s  343 ;  rise  ' 
in  the  estimation  of  him.  622-4. 

Armagh,  ijce  of,  l.")3. 

ArmeniH.  324.  549,  550. 

Arnold  of  Brewia.  39.  42,  225,  36:^,  571  ; 


•  liid  early  life,  44-5;  hi^  cfidi 
not  cltrarly  ai-ouA-d  of  Le^*T, 

C(«Diieeted  with  Cntfaari.  4»: 

demned   at   S'nii,   4<!i.  4.i:  I 
Switzerland,   45 ;    hi?  apprai 

I^Muc,  4V* ;  hi?  d.ath,  74  5. 
Amulil,  abbot  i>f  Ciit::iuxaitdftn 

Xurb^mnt-,  323.  :W6,  365:  1  J* 

jjerlidy,  Ac.  352-4,  353,3^:  1 

abp.,   and  qiuirrela  with  S.  it 

fort,  3»J0. 
Anioldisitdi.  181. 
Arnulf,  agitator  of  Rome,  44. 

,  bp.  of  Lisieux,  19. 

,  architect  of  Florence.  6S*- 

ArM-niiia,    patriarch  of  L'irKu 

474-5,  rtrcoDciliation  of  hispu 

the  cliurcli,  4 87. 
Arthur,  prince,  luurdi-r  of.  312. 
Artiudel,   Thoiuaa,  abp.  of  Oui 

251. 
AM-i.-Iin,     miBsionary    to    the 

545-6. 
Afciii,  ChridtiaDity  in  N.E.  oC  54 

Prester  John.' 
Aj^m&tins,  V2S. 
A<>«i%}i    {hee    Francis',;    cbuirh 

Francia  at,  424,  59ti,  620. 
Astn>labiud,  81. 
Atonement,  doctrine  of,  37. 
AugiLstiuiun  Ert*ujitea,  349, 58». 
"  Augustu.s  •  title  of.  511-2. 
Avignon,  wegc  of.  436. 
Avian.  onliT  of,  257. 

B. 

Bacon.  Uojrf-r,  431,  622-3.  625,  < 

Bjiirdad  tiken  by  the  Tartars.  .> 

Biildwin,  c.nmt  of  FUuider>  :ir.d 
of  (Viiistiintirio]»h'.  o'io,  i^-♦; 
empir.»r.  :V.U\ :  hi>i*:i|>tivitv  *] 
3.»8  ;  a  pntendi  r  Ink.  s  hi>  nj 

II..    ultt-iuU    the    tir.-t    a 

Lyons,  412  :  l(»s«*s  bis  eni[»irr. 

IV..  kin*^  of  Jeru?:deni,  II 

,   abp.    t»f    Cnuiirbi:r>-.    'S^ 

eicvtion  of,  219:  <iiurril>  ' 
monk.s.  252 -3:  dies  in  the 
124-5,  253. 

lialliol,  John,  525-«>. 

Ikindinns  27i». 

Bnpii&ini.  258. 

Biiri,  council  iif,  15j», 

Baroiu»'  war,  457-8. 

Bartil,  Bi^gomile,  173-4. 

Battle  abbey,  248. 

Beatrice,  eniproaM,  2iV.>.  302. 

Bi-cket,  Thoniasi,  a'op.  of  On 
92-3,  109,  157,  217.  223.  S 
585 ;  hiu  munlor.  99 ;  is  a 
100 ;  his  miraolos,  269 :  vi.Mt 
cent  III.  to  bis  shrine,  2 
pluralities.  231. 
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g  of  Hungary,  118. 

)8. 

Uist,  265. 

I.  549.- 

t  rule  relaxed,  245,  590. 

9,677. 

battle  of,  461. 

I  the  church  rcstraiQed,  225, 

bp.   of  Palermo,    412,    417, 

■Tours,  259.  i 

le  of  Abelard,  41.  I 

>bot  of  Clairvaux,  533,  623, 
y  life,  6-12;  exerts  himself 
«nt  n.,  12 ;  gains  Henry  1.  ' 
id,  13;  is  visited  by  Innocent,  | 
ids  a  council  at  Pisa,  18 ;  > 
he  archblshoprick  of  Lilian, 
s  William  of  Aquitaine,  20  ; 
in  to  Italy,  21 ;  gains  Peter 
ad  the  antipope  Victor,  23-4 ; 
the  Ganticles,  24 ;  his  mira- 
19.  54,  180,  270 ;  oppos<\s 
35;  contrast  between  tlie  two, 
s  Abelard  to  retnict,  40  ;  at- 
oouncil  of  Sens,  40-1 ;  is  re- 
to  Abelard,  43 ;  preaches  tlio  i 
in  France,  52 ;  and  in  Ger-  i 
;  his  humanity  to  Jews,  ib. ;  ! 
ng  Conrad  to  join  the  crusade, 
ends  a  council  at  Etumpes, 
jj  apology  for  the  cru>ude, 
•sition  to  Gilbert  de  la  IN)rrce,  ' 
I  treatise  *  Of  Consideration,* 
;  his  partiality  in  a  contist 
k,  66-6 ;  deiith  and  eanonisa- 
his  opinions  as  to  treiitniont 
jy,  185;  puts  down  Heuri- 
179-180;  liis  aequ:iintanoe 
lachy  of  Armagh,  and  Life  of 
-4  ;  opinions  as  to  the  Ati»ne- 
J ;  against  the  Immaculate 
m,  265;  as  to  exposition  of 
J,  279 ;  his  Apology  for  the 
ns,  243 ;  against  ex(.>mptions, 
d  ambition  of  abbots,  248 ; 
iers  of  the  clergy,  230 ;  on  the 
legates,  216;  on  preferment 
232 ;  on  marriage  of  clergy, 
ainst  abuse  of  appeals  to 
14. 

onary  in  Pomerania,  IGI. 
)p.  in  Livonia,  551. 
siscan  preacher,  629. 
monastery  of,  314. 
bequeathed  to  the  pope,  102. 
under  of  tiie  Carmelites,  240. 
lymond  Roger,    viscount  of, 
ge  and  capture  of  the  town, 

ew  oath  exacted  from,   214 ; 


manner  of  their  appointment,  214, 
218 ;  patronage  usurped  by  popes,  578 ; 
not  exempt  from  feudal  duties,  220, 
584  ;  power  of  diminished  in  France, 
221-2;  some  impoverish  their  sees, 
228 ;  secular  and  warlike  habits  of, 
23:} ;  long  varancies  of  sees,  583 ; 
bisiiops  in  iHirtibus  infidelium,  587-8. 

Blanche,  queen  of  France,  436, 439,  44.3, 
448-9. 

Bogomilos,  171-4,  564. 

Boliemia  erecttKl  into  a  kingdom,  297 ; 
celibacy  of  clergy  in,  5S9. 

Boiling  the  dead,  468,  475. 

Boleslav  III.  of  Poland.  163-5. 

B.logna,  the  ".Four  Doctors"  of,  81. 
274 ;  law-school  and  university  of, 
272-5,  621-2. 

Bolsenn,  miracle  of,  004. 

Bonaventura,  238,  477,  589,  591,  595. 
597-8,  605,  616,  62»;-7. 

Boniface  VIII.  i)ope  (Bemxlict  Gaetani). 
197,  408,  584.  592,  622;  character  of. 
49i»,  505 ;  takes  jmrt  in  electing  a 
p<>IK',  500;  gains  intluence  overC^-les- 
tiiic  v.,  502  ;  jxTsundes  him  to  ri'sign. 
503;  is  elected  poix',  504;  adds  a 
sfcond  crown  to  the  tiara,  ib. ;  revok«}s 
Ctlestine's  grants,  .'iOo;  treats  him 
harshly,  ib. ;  aflairs  of  Italy  and 
Sicily,  506-8 ;  feud  with  the  Colonnas, 
508-51 1 ;  gets  Pal(?striua  by  treach(?ry, 
and  destroys  it,  510;  endow^s  his  kins- 
men with  lands,  &c.,  ib. ;  scene  with 
the  abp.  of  Genoii,  51 1  ;  |)oUcy  as  to 
Germany,  511-2;  issues  the  bull  "  Cle- 
ricis  Laicos,*'  515;  the  bull  •^Ineflfe* 
bills,"  517;  further  correspondence 
with  Philip  the  Fair,  519-521;  cele- 
bniti'S  the  JubikH',  521-4  ;  claims  the 
••  two  swords,"  524,  577 ;  claims  Scot- 
land as  a  lief  of  the  Roman  see.  525 ; 
sends  the  bp.  of  Pamiers  to  Philip, 
527-8;  issues  four  bulls  ("Salvator 
Mundi.'  "Ausculta  Fili."  &c.;.  and 
sunmions  Freneh  pnilates  to  a  council. 
529;  the  "U'ss^.t  Bull  '  and  the 
answer  to  it,  530 ;  buniing  of  a  bull. 
531;  letters  of  the  French  estates, 
and  answers  of  the  jwpe  and  cardi- 
nals, 531-2;  a  consistory  at  Rome, 
533;  a  council,  534;  "  Unam  Sane- 
tarn,"  ib.:  mission  of  Cardinal  Lo 
*  Moine,  535  ;  makt^  jH-ace  with  Albert 
of  Austria  and  with  Frederick  of 
Sicily,  ib.;  exconmiunicates  Philip, 
536 ;  accused  by  William  of  Phisian, 
537;  holds  a  consistory  at  Auagni, 
538;  sends  fresh  bulls  into  France, 
and  draws  up  a  bull  for  deposition  of 
Philip,  639;  said  to  have  ofiered 
France  to  Albert,  *. ;  conspiracy 
against  him,  ib,;  he  is  imprisoned, 
540-1 ;  delivered,  541 ;  death  at  Borne, 
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542;   bis  di^n-tali),  582;    diidikt;  of 

mendicant  ordt're,  (502. 
Boniface,  nmrquw  of  Montferrot,  321 », 

330,  333,  330,  33«. 
,  abp.  of  CanWrbun-,  430,  432,  578, 

585. 
Boiisibonimrti,  181. 
Ifavroiui-o,  St.  CbarU-s,  242. 
Bouvhwf!«,  Iwttlf  of.  2:U,  310. 
Boy-bwliop,  200,  018. 
13oYi»,  prcfcrmeut  of,  232. 
Bralj«in<yH)ns,  180,  257^ 
Brancalcont',  427,  4.i5. 
Brt.'ukHiK'ar,  ue  Adrian  IV. 
Bremen,  arclibiHlmprick  of,  158-9. 
Brienne,  John  of,  tee  John. 

.  Walter  of.  320. 

BritUiny,  niurrin^'o  of  ohrjry  in,  230. 
Bruno,  rivul  l»i>.  of  Colonic,  2^8. 


7;  burlesque  the  chnreh-wnio* 
200;  their  poiK%  IM,  435:  n 
them  mibtaken  for  aiote,  197; 
«tran«i:e  evaflians,  5iA. 

Cathcilic  poor,  order  ofi  343. 

CsiuTHins,  428. 

Olfstiue  II.,  pope,  4<i-7. 

UI.,  128,  130,  131,  133,  IH 

2:j3,  253.  25a  306,  5.>1. 

IV..  283,  292,  340,  407-8. 

V.  (Potor  of  Murnjne:,572:«l 

poj>e,  50U ;  tbuiuLt  an  onltr  oi  te 
ib. ;  «'ttlw  at  Naplod,  5ffi:l» 
iiosw  for  the  papacy,  501-2:  n 
503 ;  validity  of  the  rHigutu 
tioued.  505,  509;  hijt  lost  <kfii J 
alleged  propliecv  a^  to  Biisi^^ 
542. 

Cell  Mine  hermits,  500.  502-3, 505. 


Bueeadijieoora,  Tlitubald,  declinea  the     O  lirwicy  of  clergy,  1»W, '.iof^.Sf* 

imiKicy,  4.  Gelsus  of  Armagh,  152. 

Bulp»ri,'K«v  Cntlmri,  183.  '  Chapters,  231,  582-3. 


Biil^irin,  kinj^doia  of,  :i24,  33S. 
Buriciuidv,  duke  of,  128.  | 

'-,  duke  of.  320.  , 

.  <luke  of.  3.50,  :i,=)4.  , 

,  kin^rdoui  of,  110.  | 

Burkhard  of  Wonns,  274.  ^ 

('.T«\i"^'8  of  Ili-iHterbnch.  200. 

(.Jiiintnivn.  order  of,  2r)7. 

Cjilixturt  II.,  iM^jH',  4,  187. 

III.,  tuiliiM.iH',  i)\K  KW^ 

Cjunl)ri<l«r<'.  university  of,  272,  277. 

Ouididu  Chsji    Whitlu  nic  s  149-I.'»0. 

Csnionirttrt,  278. 

Omonittution,  21.'>. 

Cnnona  of  ejitlie«lnds»,  2:W-2 10,  583  ;  pt 
election  of  liishupa  into  tin  ir  hands, 
218. 

,  regular,  di.spute  with  monk.**,  254. 

Canterbury,  election  t»t'  archbisl»ni»s  of, 
210.  312.  42'.>,  578;  conneetion  of  the 
Danirth-lridh  Cliim^h  with,  151 ;  names 
of  the  eatlutlnil.  248;  quarrel**  l)e- 
twiH;n  archl)islio])S  and  nioukB  of 
Christchurch,  251-4;  betwcvu  areh- 
bishoiw  and  St.  Au}?iwtiue's>.  248-251. 
510;  K'tween  Chriaitchurch  and  St. 
AugastineB,  248-0;  «on.-ecnition  of 
Buflraganaof,  4:i0;  chwir  of,  built,  010. 

CnntieleH,  Exposititnis  of,  21,  270. 

Canute*  the  Good,  of  Denmark,  160. 

VI.,  305. 

Gireassonne,  Kiege  of,  353-4. 

CanueliU-H,  240-2,  500,  .502. 

Carroccio,  00,  400. 

Cathari  (^ec  Albi^^enaes",  &e.,  lSl-107: 
various  names  of,  I8i>-1 ;  in  It^dy, 
France,  and  Ka«t»-rn  Euroj»e,  183-4, 
180.344-5;  in  Soutlutni  Frnneo,  187, 
346;  their  doctrineB  and  lusiget*,  100- 


Charlea  of  Anjou.  nftcrvaid*  t 
Sicily,  423,  440,  021,  025;  to  d 
ter,  457 ;  acct'ptd  the  offer  ol ! 
457-8 :  gvx.'**  to  Ri>me  a^  ai.'i*:o*, 
hirt  stipulations  with  CU-daI 
44)0;  is  crowufd,  ib, ;  defeats  M* 
401;  hia  tyranny,  402,  4SS; 
pr tinted  ]>aciticatnr  of  Tiuauir, 
defi^ats  and  executor  Conradin.  - 
joins  the  orusnde  in  Afrien,  anJ 
jxjace  with  the  Sultiin,  4*17-? 
power  an«l  anibitiou:)  ^^rhiHiis 
480  :  id  oppt»seil  by  Nie-jUie  lU 
coniiH'lleil  to  re.-»iirn  hi?  flLtait 
and  vieariute.  4S;i-4 :  uu^ki'sa 
Martin  IV.,  4{>5;  hid  d^-siu'Dt  i 
EftiSt,  4St;-7  ;  interru]»tid  hy  thi 
han  ve.^ixTs,  488-4yi>;  bi's  ve 
401-2 ;  }»ropo."ial  of  a  c-iinbii 
l*et  er  of  Am  g«  >n .  492 ;  fun  her  r 
and  <h>ath,  4li2-:i. 

II.  ( the  Liime^  t^iken  prisooi 

500;  liln-nited,  but  eyjidL-s  ilii" 
tions,  404-5;  crowntd  ,i8  b 
Sicily,  4l»5  ;  lunkea  a  tix»l  uf  C< 
v.,  501  ;  his  dialings  wiih  Ifc 
Vm.,  504. 

of  Valois,  the  kiniidam  of 

otllred  to  him,  401;  his  art?i 
cany  and  in  Sicily,  500-8,  5iJi 
at  the  eiupin\  520* 

the  Goj^tl,  count  of  ilandn.i; 

C.jildren's  crw»dv.'.  340. 
China,  547-0. 

Chorasniiana,  442. 

Christian,  abp.  of  Mentx,  94,  h 

100,  233. 
II.,  4-23. 

bidhop  of  Lismore.  155. 

niis.<»inDnry  in  Prostda,  554. 

ClLrytfolauns,  alJp.  of  Mihui.  140. 
Cliurch  and  State,  x\.'lations  of.  ± 
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■■  Ohtnclies,  profanation  of,  G18. 
an  GiBtercianB  {see  Bernard,  Cloirvanx),  8, 
■I      590 ;  growth  of  the  order.  11 ;  intro- 
-c      duced  into  Ireland,  153;  receive  ex- 
Hi      emptions,  17,  130,  325 ;  neglect  in- 
S        teroicts,  315 ;  missions  into  Langne- 
2t       doc,    188,    eeqq,;     347,    seqq.;     tlioir 
2.       degenenicy,  24(j-7,  3»j0;  rivalry  with 
ji       the  Cluniacs,  242,  246-7 ;  the  Blessed 
i(.       Virgin,  their  patroness,   264 ;    claim 
,j       foundation  of  the  Inquisition,   365  ; 
-g       8L  Louis  visits  Citeaux,  411. 
./Ciairvaax  {fee  Bernard),  8-11,  lG-7 ;  visit 
"',      ci  Innocent  II.  to,  16. 
I^Olua,  St.  371,  373. 
- 1  OOburendon,  Constitutions  of,  585. 
"    CHaiidiiis  of  Turin,  108. 
'    Clement  I.,  pope,  409,  503. 

—  m.,  116,131,283. 

—  rV'..  247.  460,  580,  598,  627-8 ;  his 
election,  458-9 ;  rclutions  with  Charles 
of  Anjou,  459 ;  remonstrates  with  him 
4m  his  tyranny,  yet  bestows  favours  on 
huD,  462,  488 ;  liis  behaviour  to  Cun- 
ndin,  463;  death,  464;  his  skill  in 
e^rmology,  460. 
_  v.,  648,  574-5. 

"CSlergy,  forbidden  to  act  as  advocates, 
'923;  wealth  of,  225-6,  588;  sjiolia- 
'tion  of,  227;  claim  exemption  from 
'taxea,  229,  584-5;  and  from  secular 
jariadiction,  222,  585  {see  Beeket) ; 
claim  oversight  of  justice,  586 ;  morals 
of,  in  the  12th  century,  230 ;  legisla- 
tion of  Fre<lerick  II.  and  of  Gregorj- 
.■  f  IX.  respecting,  397. 
i^  ••  daicis  Laicos"  515. 
'  Ohiny,  order  of,  under  Peter  the  Vene- 
^  •  Table,  12;  tlve  great  clmreh  of,  244; 
f  ■  exemptions,  244;  charged  with  lux- 
^    ■    my,  243;    rivalry  with    Cistercians, 

242-7. 
I    Ooats,  holy,  267. 

Oolberg,  see  of,  161. 
*  CMogne,  three  kings  of,  91,  267 ;  relics 
-'■        of  St.  Ursula,  267;   heretics  at,  183, 
»>  ■    185 ;    officials   of   the  church,  227 ; 
*'       cathedral  of,  619. 
iP.'  Colonna  family,  499,  508;  their  ascen- 
'  dency  over  Nicolas  IV.,  497;   their 
rf!        feud  with  Boniface  VIU.,  508-511. 
■^  ■■■■        James,  cardinal,  508,  510-1. 

f   i- James    Sciurra,    510,     521,    539- 

MO. 
-     —  John,  cardinal,  395,  406. 

-; Peter,  cardinal,  600,  508,  510-1. 

Stephen,  509,  638-9. 

Comestor,  tee  Peter. 
Communion  of  infants,  149,  262. 
Communions,  yearly  number  of,  437. 
Oompoetella,  pilgrimage  to,  257,  269. 
Conceptualism,  33. 
Conclave,  478. 
Coucomitancy,  261,  606. 
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Condignity  and  congruity,  595. 
Confession,  questions  as  to  necessity  of, 
271, 611-2 ;  annual,  enforced,  377, 611 ; 
heard  by  mendicant  friars,  592. 
Conon,  bp.  of  Palestrina,  33. 
Conrad,  son  of  Henry  IV.,  75. 

III.,   17;     elected   king    of    the 

I      Romans,  22  ;  letter  of  the  Romans  to, 

I      46 ;  allies  himself  with  the  pope,  ib. ; 

I      engages  himself  to  the  crusaae,  55; 

his  crusade,  67-61 ;  his  death,  70. 

I IV.,  408,  583 ;  election  as  king  of 

the  Romans,  400 ;  his  wars  with  Henry 
Raspc  and  with  William  of  Holland, 
418;  succeeds  his  father,  423 ;  is  de- 
nounced by  Inncxient  IV.,  ib, ;  goes  to 
Italy  and  dies,  425. 
Conrad  (Coimidin),  424, 452, 457, 488 ;  his 
exj)edition  to  Italy,  462;  at  Rome, 
4<j3 ;  is  defeated  ut  Tagliucozzo,  ih. ; 
taken  and  executed,  463, 488. 

I  of  Liitzenburg,  286. 

I  of  Marburg,  562-3,  566. 

I  abp.  of  Mentz,  103,  111,  295. 

I  Marquis  of  Moutforrat,   115.  120, 

I       128,  130,  382. 

I  of  Uracil,  389. 

I  Consolnmentum,  188,  192.  194. 
Constance,  peace  of,  107. 

,  empress  of  Henry  VI.,  109,  110, 

I      131,135,208,287. 

I ,    queen    of    Aragon,     456,     488, 

I     4:)4. 

!  Constantine,    pn>tended    Donation    of, 
46.  72,  75,  154.  194,  198,  415,  627, 
577-8. 
Conslantinople,  massjicre  of  liatins  at, 
328;  taken  by  crusaders,  332-4;  de- 
scription of  it  by  Viilehardouin,  331 ; 
plunder  of,  335 ;  choice  of  Latin  em- 
jK'ror  for,  335;    Latin  patriarch  of, 
336-7,  376;    weakness  of  the  Latin 
empire,  337-8,  378,  381 ;    Greek  pa- 
triarcbs  of,  at  Niccea,  324;  decay  of 
the  Latin  emj)ire,  444  ;  St  Louis  soli- 
cited to  help  it,  ib, ;  reconquest  of  by 
the  Greeks,  456. 
Consuls  of  Italian  cities,  72. 
Convenenza^  195. 
Conventual  Carmelites,  242. 
Corpus  Christi  festival,  607. 
Corte  Nuova,  battle  of,  400. 
Cot^relli  {see  Braban9ons),  189.  257. 
Cfjuneils  and  popes,  217,  577. 
Courtenay,  Peter,  Count  of  Anxerro  and 

emperor  of  Constantinople,  381. 
Crema,  siege  of,  87. 
Ci"083,  supposed  relics  of  Uie  true,  114. 
Crusades,   the  second,    49,    seqq. ;    the 
third,  115,  seqn. ;    another  projected, 
134-5 ;  the  fourth  (taking  of  Constanti- 
nople), 324,  se(iq» ;  chililren's  crusades, 
340-1:    d€>cm'    of  tho   4th    Lateran 
Council,  376 ;   crusade  of  Damietta, 
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374.  $eqq.;  cruawies  projected  by 
pope«.  3-tO-l,  382»  382-1.  441-2,  &c. ; 
iTUtsado  of  KoVK-rt  of  0"»niwalU  441  : 
tlrst  cruriado  i»f  St.  Louis,  443  9 ; 
Ktond.  46G-8;  privikj?i:a  of  cru- 
wuhTs.  222.  270.  340,  380;  Uixation 
for  cniau'.dfs,  404.  428,  &o. ;  objec- 
tions to  tlioni.  480;  end  of  thf 
i*a8t<^fn  criitaides, .  4ii6  ;  cniaadrs 
againwt  iH-retics,  104,  189.  35l».  4ir., 
&c.;  cru«wdo8  for  t<?mpc»rul  purpoas, 
317.  &c 

(^uldees,  148. 

Curia,  Romun.  corruption  of.  232. 

Gurzon.  Rol>ert.  caniinul  and  Icgiitc.  310. 
340.  361.  3855.  »;23. 

Cutliljert,  abp.  of  Canterbury.  249. 

Cyprus,  kingdom  of,  125. 

Cyril,  metropolitan  of  Russia.  567. 


1). 

Dalmatia,  324. 

Damit'tto,  taken  by  cnisadifrs  in  1219. 

383;  by  St.  Loui^.  440;  restored  to  i 

th«»  Sanw^ensfi,  445. 
Dumiani.  St.  I*eti-r.  on  transubstautiation, 

2«;o. 

Dandolo.  Henry,  doge  of  Venice,  and 
lord  of  liouuiHuia,  328.  830..:^32.  335, 
339. 

Daniel  ( IMvid)  prince  of  Ciiillieiu.  55G.     ' 

Dante  on  CH"lei»tino  V.s  retfig.mtion, 
501 ;  he  attends  tlio  jubilee,  523.  , 

David's  St.,  pilgrimage  to,  209. 

David  I.  of  Scotland,  147-8. 

of  Dinant,  342  3,  023. 

Deans,  rural,  224. 

IXvretals.  5JS2. 

Deoretalists,  275. 

Dendrites,  1;I7. 

Denmark,  158.  218,  237.  553. 

Denvs,  St.,  34,  5(j.  409;  church  of, 
619. 

Diego  of  Oama,  348-9,   304 ;    of  Com-  > 
jxwtella,  237. 

Diephold,  289,  290,  301. 

'Dies  Jrai'  hymn.  499. 

Dietrich,  bp.  of  Esthonia,  550-2. 

Dijim'tires,  306. 

DionyHiu.s,  see  D<'nys. 

Dispensations.  215,*  610. 

I^^'P*  pnnishmcnt  of  carrying.  77. 

Dolcino,  571-5. 

JJumiceUare.%  583. 

Dominic,  St..  348 ;  early  life.  363-4 ;  ' 
labours  in  I^nguedoe,  349,  364 ; 
founds  a  school,  SGo ;  and  a  brothcr- 
htjod,  ib. ;  receivc"S  i>apal  sanction.  365 ; 
attends  tho  fourth  tiatcran  Council, 
ib, ;  adopts  tho  principle  of  mendi- 
cancy* 366 ;  his  a[>pearance  at  Murct, 
358;  progress  of  the  order,  363, 366-7  ; 


hU  d«}ath,  367;  the  iaquiaitM 
trusted  to  tho  oider,  437. 

Dominicans,  589.  594-^  609, 615, 
s-.e  Dominic,  Meudieaots. 

Dositheiw,  119. 

Drontheim,  primacy  oC  159. 

Ducas.  Alexius,  m«  3[arzutlai. 

Duns  John,  itee  Si'<i>tus. 

Diu-.indus  ol'  HucHira,  348. 

i.f  Le  Puy.  257. 

hp.  of  Mende,  ritualist,  6134 

junior,  of  Mende.  238. 

K. 

Ebed- Jesi  ■ ,  met  ropolitan  of  Kara, 

Eecelino  di\  Romano,  453-4. 

Eckbcrt  of  Solionau,  181.  20tl 

Edcssti  taken  by  MussulmaiuL  3V-1 

Edmer,  14S. 

Hdmund,  abp.  of  Cnut»»rbiiTy,  w  I 

,  titular  king  of  SicilT.  451, 

460. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  319. 

1 ,  king  of  England.  513. 5S 

584,  588 ;  a  crutAder,  466,  43 
8Uccee»ls  hjs  father,  471;  m 
between  Charles  of  Anjoa  and  P 
Aragon,  492,  494 ;  gets  tithes 
tho  name  of  a  cruaade.  496, 51 
fuses  tribute  to  Rome,  514:  tax 
clergy,  ib.  ;  dtmlings  with  them 
subsidii's,  .'ilG;  g^es  tn  war  ia 
dors,  517,  520  ;  his  claiios  ti?.>5 
524-7 ;  dis|x>sal  of  his  l»ody,  46.^ 

Eleanor.  qu<>en  of  Fiance  and  jJta 
of  England.  64.  100.  130. 

Electors  of  Gerniany,  452,  472. 

Elias,  genend  of  the  Fraiutih-jn 
620;  his  deviations  from  ibe 
595-6;  joins  Frederick  11.  and 
j)OS(>d.  4(^5-6,  596. 

Elizabeth.  St..  of  liungmrv.  311 
417.  562-3,  <;i9. 

of  Schiinau,  20t;-7.  217. 

Emmerich  of  Hungary,  322. 

Kinpcror,  title  of,  120^  213 ;  prtro 
of,  81. 

Eiulura,  195. 

Eujicelbert,  abp.  of  Cologne,  nioi 
388. 

England,  church  of  in  the  12tl 
tnry.  144-6 ;  appointment  of  t 
in,  218  ;  mtu-riuge  of  clcrgv  in, 
intellectuiil  prugres*  of,  277;  P 
La  C^lle  ou  tlte  character  < 
English,  i6,;  under  an  iuteidkl 
made  tributary  to  the  p*»pe.  317 
sequent  discontent,  319 ;  the  I 
refused,  514;  right*  of  tho  « 
socarod  by  Magna  Gharia,  320 ;  \ 
of  antipapal  8i>irit,  379.  411, 
451 ;  Roman  exactions,  Ac,  ii 
428, 580,  &c.;  outrages  agaiiuli 
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il     clergy,  429;  complaints  from  at  tlio 

)M     flnt  Council  of  Lyons,  414 ;  arc-bitec- 

il*     tore  in,  619. 

g^JBSozio,  king  of  Sardinia,  403,  418 ;  cap- 

2  '    tuiea  bishops  at    sea,    407 ;  is    hciit 

Ltf     against  the  Tartars,   408;    liis    cap- 

-^     tivity  and  death,  419-420. 

..JBonde  Stella,  175. 

"^£xic  the  Good  of  Denmark,  159. 

'' IX.  of  Sweden,  ItJl.    . 

i^JBniil^  bp.  of  EocheskT,  2G1. 
^JBOdl,  abp.  of  Lund,  78,  159.  237. 
'  Ktempes,  councils  at,  13,  55-6. 
Baoharist,  258 ;  doctrine  of  the  Saviour's 

presence  in,  259,  260,  377,  603-5 ;  ad- 

ininifltration  of,  260-1,  605-6;  eleva- 
.    '    tkm  and  adoration  of,   606;   annual 
^      number  of  communions,  607. 
^IBuchites.  170. 
•'*Kugteniufl  lU.,  pope,  10,  63,  71.  73-4, 

140-1,  146,  154,  175;  his  « lection, 
^*  48;  is  driven  from  Kome,  49;  pub- 
*^      liahes  the  second  crusade,  51:   visits 

Fiance,  56  ;  and  Germany,  65;  ap- 
f*  proves  of  St  Hildc|^ard*s  prophecies, 
i^  tb.;  holds  a  council  at  Reims,  ib.; 
^\     alfikir  of   Gilbert  de  la  Porree,   67; 

*  Barnard's  treatise  •  Of  Consiileration ' 
^^  addressed  to  him,  68;  returns  to 
»*v  Borne,  is  expelled,  again  returns,  and 
i*.-  ditt,  68-70;  said  to  have  sanctioned 
t>  '  '  Qiatian's  *  Decretum,'  275. 

0-  Xoetaee  of  Flai,  185,  263,  326,  367. 

$  "«_  of  Thessalonica,  138-9. 

/■Xnthymius  Zigadenus,  138,  170. 

>  •*  Brerlasting  Gospel,"  599 ;  see  Joachim. 

^'■▼erwin  of  Stcinfeld,  185. 

If JBfesbam,  exemption  of  abbey,  285. 

if  ^KOommanication,  neglect  of,  465,  587  ; 

i^      attempt  to  enforce  by  secular  penal- 

'^      ties,  4i65,  587  ;  exconmiuuication  httx 

#  mnUntix,  587. 

Xsen^tions,  monastic,  censured  by  St. 
3^      Bernard,  244. 


F. 


i);  F^WUENTINO,  treaty  of,  386. 

.  Verrara,  university  of,  621 . 

'  Vntivals.  new,  263-5. 
Hi. ,  burlessquo,  266,  618. 

'  W€uda  oUata,  226. 

|t..3Peiidal  questions,  attempt  to  bring  with- 
^       in    ecclesiastical    jurisdiction,     223; 
i       duties  of  cler^,  228,  584. 
^  Vleeco,  SinibaloC  see  Innocent  IV. 
f.  yiDns,  conversion  of,  161. 
^   Flore,  order  of,  207,  242. 
i,  yirst  fruits,  227. 
Y .  Slagellants,  454-5. 

I-  Vlorence,  troubles  at,  453 ;  cathedral  of, 
I        620. 

i,    Flotte,  Peter,  528-9,  531-4. 
I    Foearix,  236. 


FREDERICK. 

Fodrum,  83. 

I  Foix,  counts  of,  346-7,  360-2. 
Folcmar  of  Triefenstem,  262. 

,  see  Volkmar. 

Folcwin,   master  of  the   Order  of   the 

Sword,  552. 
Folict,  Gilbert,  265. 
Folquet,  see  Fulk. 
Foijrery  of  documents,   &c.,  247,   251, 

581. 
*  Foxes  and  Firebrands,'  185. 

I  France,  appointment  of  bishops  in,  218  ; 
growth  of  the  royal  power,  221,  305, 
513  :  eflbct  of  this  on  the  church,  t6. ; 
architecture  in,  618-9. 
Francis,  St.  of  Assisi,  590.  596;  early 
life  and  cxmversion,  3G7-9 ;  itis  tender- 
ness to  lepers  368;  the  *  Liber  Con- 
formitatum,'  368;  his  principle  of 
mendicancy,  366 ;  his  humility,  371  : 

I  founds  his  order,  370;  his  love  of 
animals  and  of  personification,  373 ; 
tries   to   j)reach  in   Egypt,  874;    re- 

I  ceives  the  stigmata,  374-6,  595;  his 
dciith  and  canonisation,  375 ;  his 
opinion  as  to  learning,  372-3,  592 ;  as 
to  austerities,  ib. 

I  Fnmciscaus  {see  Francis)  211,  363,  371, 

I      590;    progress    of    the    order,    374; 

I  nmrtyrs  in  Morocco,  i6. ;  they  got  a 
share  in  the  Inquisition,  438  ;  comip- 
tion  of  the  order,  376,  595  ;  relaxations 
of  the  rule,  596,  600 ;  differences  with 
Duminicuns,  595  ;  parties  in  tlie  order, 

I      595-7,  602-3 ;  indulgences,  609. 
Frangipani,  family,  4,  5,  6,  464. 
Frascati,  origin  and  name  of,  131. 

,  Fraticelli,  503.  505,  600. 

i  Frederick  I.,  (Barbarossa)  emperor,  218, 

'  &c. ;  accompanies  his  uncle  on  the 
tecond  cnisade,  58  ;  elected  and  crown- 
ed king  of  the  Romans,  70;  his  cha- 
racter, 71 ;   his  behaviour  as  to  an 

'  election  to  Itftigdeburg,  71 ;  goes  into 
Italy,  72 ;  interview  with  Adrian  IV., 
75 ;  rejects  overtures  of  the  Komans, 
76 ;  is  crowned  as  emperor,  76 ;  re- 
turns to  Germany,  77  ;  affair  of  Eskil 
of  Lund,  78 ;  scene  at  Besan9on,  79 ; 
hid  divorce  and  second  marriuge,  78, 
80 ;  difference  with  Adrian  IV.,  79-80 ; 
holds  a  council  at  Puviii,  87 ;  supports 
Victor  as  pope,  88 ;  Gunte.st  with  Ale;:- 
ander  111.,  89 ;  orders  Milan  to  bo 
destroyed,  90;  missos  an  interview 
with  Louis  VII.  of  France,  91-2;  sets 
up  a  second  antipope,  93  ;  negotiations 
with  Henry  II.  of  England,  u>. ;  again 

I      in   Italv,   95;  besieges  Ancona,  96; 

I      driven  kick  from  Kome  by  pestilence, 

I  97-9 ;  escapes  across  the  Alps,  99 ; 
defeated  at  Legnano,  100-1  ;  is  recon- 
ciled with  Alexander  at  Venice,  101-3 ; 
conciliates  the  Italians,  106-7  ;  sixth 
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visit  to  Italy,  107  :  diffepeocea  witli  !      302 ;    paitroziage    of    IwuiiiDi  C 
Lucius  II.,  108;  married  bis  eon  to  ■       aiiivcndtitti  founded  bvliim,  A. 
the  litire«fl  of  Sicily,  109 ;  takes  the  "  FretKrick  of  Eothtuburg,  5«s. 

crofis,  117  ;  his  cnisudeand  deuth,  118-     of  Swahiii,  2,  2l*. 

122  :  his  onlors  a{raim.t  heretics,  189 ;     ,  bon  of  Frederick  L,  107, 111,C 

OS  to  ndvocatt^^  227 ;   as  to  the  jtu  ,       25*;. 

txttriarumt  229  ;  is  tmchscss  of  Bum-     ,  duke  of  Austria,  399. 

Ikt}?.   228;   forma  the  hiw-auhool  of    of  Ani;;on,  496,  522;  hi-WMta 

Bol,.j;na,  274.  ,       of  Triuacria,  i>08,  Tv^a. 

FrttUrick   11.,  birth   of.   133,  273,  4M,  '  Frtre  S^^irit,  tvct  of.  iVOa. 
&c. ;  cho-cn  to  suoeecd  his  father,  A. ;     Friara,   see   Mendii-autij^ ;  funroiidfil 
bis  boyhoiHl,  28G-8;  bis  tirst  marriage,  '      5iK). 

290 ;   is  set  aside  by   tiio  Germans,  ,  Fulbert,  uncle  of  Heloisa,  ^t 
291;  invited  to  Germany,  302;  his     Fulcodi,  Guv  (Clement  IV.;  ^58.5* 
progre&s  303;  is  croi*-ned  at  Aix,  and  '  Fulk  of  Dcuil,''32. 

takes  the  cross.  304;  bis  promises  to  | of  Xeuilly,  2tK5,  325-7, 32i>,3fi 

tho  church.  3(^-5 :  bis  feeling  towarthi  I  (Folquet^i    of    MjirsdlWe,' if  ^ 

Rome,  378 ;  gets  bis  son  Henry  elected  ;       Toulouse,  347,   356,  SCi-i,  ^  A 
in  Germany,  384  ;  excuses  as  to  this,  i      438. 

385;  excubcshimsolfastotbecrusuiie,  i ,  miifiionAry  iu  Esthonii,  5ft 

381,  384  ;  goes  to  Italy  and  i-i  crowned  ' 

aa  cmi>eror,  3s5;    bis    lawa    agauist  ! 

heresy,  380,  39G,  399.  5G1 ;  differences  !  / 1 

with  Ilonorius  IIL.  38G ;  treaties  of  |  ^' 

Ferontino  and  San  Germano.  386-7;  ,  Gaetaxi,  Benedict,  sc-a  DunifiiceVUl 

marries  lohintho  and  quairels  with  her  i fimrily,  51U. 

father.  380-7 ;   bis  encouragement  of  I  Gelaaius  l.\  i>o]x?,  G06. 
sorcery,  890,  394 ;  sails  for  the  crusade,  '  Gelubausen,  diet  at,  110. 
returns,  and  is  excommunicated,  391 ;  1  Genghis  KImu,  142,'  408^  544. 


(venoo,    arebbiahoprick   oC   19;  ■" 

catiHo,  267. 
GeiWrey,  bp.  of  Cbartrea,  20-1, 3H» 


bis  vindication  of  himself,  ib, ;  again 
goea  on  crusude,  392 ;  makes  a  treaty 
with  the  sultan,  393;  coronation  at 
Jerussiilt'in,   393-4;   returns   from   the  |      180. 

Eiist,   3l»5 :    makes    agnument    with  ' ,  abp.  of  Bouon  237. 

(;regt»ry   IX.,  and    rostircs    him    to  | .  arebdeiicoii  of  Xnrwich,316i 

Koine,  390 ;  his  legislation,  ib. ;  pnt*<  ,  Gt<»rgo  AcroiKilifa,  477. 

down  rebellion  of  his  son  11c  nry,  and  '  Cionird,  bp.  uf  An jjiijuleuie,  19,20,41 

marries    Luibella    of    England,'  398  ;  ' la  Pueelle,  2S3. 

troubles  with  the  Lombards  399  :  vie-  ,' ,  Catliari.it,  184. 

tx^ry  of  Corte  Nucva,  400;  is  unatlie-  1 ,  abp.  of  Meutz,  511. 

matized  and  dc])0jjc<l  by  Greg«ory,  401  ;  \ of  Borgo  8an  Donuinn.  5i>9. 

protests    against   the  t>eiitc-nee,   401 ;  •  Cm  rhob  of  Kiiobi  rsi.x:*rg,  2S«X 

denounces  (iregorj-,  and  treats  moidu  '  Germano,  Sau,  tr«.aty  of!  31*7. 

and  clergy  stvenly,  402 ;  his  religions  !  Gtriuanus,  patriiircli  of  Constanuwft' 

opinions,  102-3;  replies  to  (iregt)ry*s  '      475-6. 

cliargc  of  intiilelity,  404;  suoces^^  in  ,  Genuany,   Xortb,    ct^nvtrsiou  cf,  l^''- 

Italy.  405;  ohjicts  to  a  coumril  and  1      German  arebitoeture,  <>19, 

interec]>t3    bi-Jiops   on   their   way  to  |  Gerold,  patriareb  of  Jonwalem,  3^ 

it,  400-7;  takes  measures  agJiitist  the  ,  Ghibellines,  ftce  Guclfs. 

Tartars,  408,  545:  his  relati(»ns  with  .  Gilbert  of  Sempringliam,  242. 

Innocent  IV.,  409-410;  i.x  exooninuiui-  |    de  la  r«>rree,  66-8.  * 

cateil  and  deposed  by  the  council  of  , of  Nogunt,  see  Guibert. 

Lyons,  412-4;   protests  and   recrimi- Cnibader,  GO. 

nates  on  tlie  po]n».  415;  attacks  monks    Gildas,  St.,  35. 

and  clergy,  41»J;  is  examined  as   to  ^  (iille,  bp.  of  Liiueriok,  149. 

his  religion.   417;   opi>os<.d   by  rival  ■  Giotto,  523,  620. 

kings  in  (Jennany,  417-8;    is  again  1  Giraldus   Cnmbrenais,   213,  23C,  23iM 


excommunicated,  418 ;  bi'sieges  Parma, 
and  is  re])ulbed,  419;  other  reverses, 
ih.;  fall  of  PeUr  dello  Vigne,  420; 
de^itli  of  Frederick.  390,  421  ;  rumours 

of  his  being  alive,  600 ;  bis  character,  

389-390,    421-3;    contrast    with    St.  ; of  Vendonie,  258! 

Louis,  439 ;  bis  love  of  falcom-y,  &c.. of  Vigeois,  25o. 


27G-7,  284. 
Glass,  jMiiating  of,  620. 
(Glastonbury,  abbey  of,  248. 
Gnobimacbi,  137. 
Godfrey,  abbot  of  Lnkna,  554. 
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GODIN. 

.iitheist,  343. 
iiCgend/  613. 
jy.  34. 
triarchate  of,  337. 
281 ;    bis  *  Dccrctum,'  274-5, 
on  confesbion,  271 ;  on  miirriuge 
jlergy,  238. 

urch,  in  tho  12th  century,  137- 
its  relations  with  tlio  Lfttin 
,  97,  119,  HO-1,  324,  337,  473  : 
liation  at  the  second  Council  of 
477 ;  renewed  breach,  48G-7. 
nowledge  of,  in  tho  West,  30, 
H. 

II.,  pope,  218. 

[.,  217 ;  letter  relating  to  Irc- 
151;  subjects  tlie  Si'anish 
I,  143;  promises  general  abso- 
,  270;  on  tithes,  220;  on  celi- 
234 ;    his    assumptions,    222 ; 

of  his  principles,  213;  his 
I  generally  accepted,  222. 
U..  116,  214,  216,  238,  253,  283. 
..  (Ugolino  Conti),  elected  pope, 
38,  550,  653-4.  5C0.  563,  579, 
22-3;  issues  a  summons  to  the 
le,  391 ;  admonishes  and  excom- 
ates  Frederick  II..  390-1.  392, 
U9  driven  from  Rome,  392 ;  ab- 

Frcderick,  395;  recalled  to 
,  again  driven  out,  and  restored, 
bas  an  interview  with  Frederick, 
lis  Decretals,   399,   582;    arbi- 

between  Frederick  and  the 
Qrds,  399;  anathematizes  and 
)s  J^t^erick,  401 ;  charges  him 
nfidelity,  402  ;  exliorts  tlie  Ger- 
lo  set  up  another  king,  404 ; 
ites  devotions  against  Frederick, 
summons  a  general  council,  406 ; 
te«  John  Colonna,  406  ;  protects 
ranciscans,  374;  canonizes  Do- 
.  367 ;  and  Francis,  376 ;  inter- 
in  an  election  to  Canterbury, 
enforces  provisions  in  England, 
his  death,  407. 

.,  485,  590,  625,  &c.;  election 
'0;   his  interest  in  the  crusade, 

makes  Alfonso  relinquish  his 
on  Germany,  ib. ;  desires  recon- 
on  of  the  Greek  church,  473  ; 
ions  and  opens  the  Second  Coun- 

Lyons,  473-4;  correspondence 
the  Greeks,  475;  confirms  the 
on  of  Rudolf,  and  has  an  inter- 
with  him  at  Lausanne.  478-9; 
lins  Charles  of  Sicily,  480;  liis 
phs  hollow,  ife. ;  his  death,  479. 
ohn.  bp.  of  Norwich,  312. 
eto.  Robert,  431-3,  567,  591,  622, 

canhnal,  321,  350.  427,  620. 
md  Ghibellines,  800, 453 ;  origin 


Guibert  of  Nogent  on  relics,  268. 
Guy  of  Blandrata,  82,  87. 

of  Castello  (Celestine  II.).  45. 

of  Crema,  antipope  (Paschal  III.), 

93. 

of  Lusignan,  112,  124,  126. 

of  Montefeltro,  463,  510. 

,  abbot  of  Vaux  Cernay,  330. 

H. 

Haithon,  king  of  Armenia.  550. 

Hales,  abbey  of,  468,  624. 

Hamburg,  see  of,  160. 

Harding,  Stephen,  8. 

Hart  wig,  abp.  of  Hamburg,  160. 

Hebrew,  studv  of,  431. 

Helena,  St.,  91,  467. 

Heloisa,  30 ;  her  learning,  ih. ;  her 
amour  and  marriage  with  Abelard, 
30-1 ;  retires  to  Argenteuil,  31 ;  to  the 
Paraclete,  36 ;  corresponds  with  Abo- 
lard,  36-7 ;  her  death,  43. 

Henry  IV.,  emperor,  162,  227. 

Henry  V.,  162;  death  of;  1. 

VI.,  107,  549;    popes    refuse    to 

crown  him  as  his  father's  eoll(«gue, 
108-9;  his  marriage  with  Constantia, 
110 ;  cruelties  against  the  clergy, 
110-1;  is  crowned  king  of  Italy,  111 ; 
seizes  Richard  of  England,  and  puts 
him  to  ransom,  129  130;  gives  up 
Tusculum  to  the  Romans,  131 ;  is 
crowned  as  emj^ror,  132;  overruns 
Apulia  and  Sicily,  132 ;  his  cruelties. 
132-3  ;  he  is  excommunicated,  133 ; 
aids  the  crusade,  ih.;  supposed  to 
have  assassinated  a  bishop  of  Li^ge. 
134  ;  further  cnielties,  135 ;  death,  d>. ; 
alleged  will,  287-8. 

I VII.  (son  of  Fanlerick  H.),  crowned 

king  of  Sicily,  303,  305 ;  elected  kinff 
of  the  Romans,  384 ;  his  rebellion  and 
punishment,  398-9. 
,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  338-9. 

I.,  king  of  England,  236 ;  joins 

Innocent  II.,  13 ;  his  laws,  319. 

II..  1, 109, 146,  219.  282 ;  his  mar- 
riage, 6'i;  acknowledges  Alexander 
III.,  89  ;  his  quarrel  with  Abp.  Bccket, 
and  negotiations  with  the  antipopt^ 
93,  99,  276 ;  aids  the  Lombard  Uiaguo, 
98 ;  jxnance  for  Becket's  death,  100. 
157  ;  reconciliation  with  Alexander, 
104;  conquest  of  Ireland,  155;  his 
dealings  as  to  the  crusade,  115-6; 
treatment  of  heretics.  184-5,  188-9; 
scene  at  Girdiflf,  262;  death,  123. 

Ill .  313.  322,  338,  390,  427.  439, 

580,  584,  619 ;  intercedes  between  the 
pope  and  Frederick  IL,  392 ;  declines 
to  receive  Innocent  IV.,  411;  his 
ecclesiastical  }X)licy,  429;  refers  his 
differences  with  tho  barons  to  Louis 
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IX.,  440,  457 ;  declinea  to  go  on  cru- 
sade, 442;    ^iveri  up  bis  designs  on 
Sicily,  457  ;  his  death.  470. 
Heury.'son  of  Ck>nrad  III.,  57,  70.  ', 

.  8(>n  of  Frt-derick  XL,  bv  Isabella, 

423,  425. 
of  Oistillc,  453,  489. 

the  Proud,  18,  22. 

the  Li.m.  101,  107,  219.  i 

of  Almayue,  murder  of,  4<j8. 

Katt|>e,  bet  up  ari  king  in  (lermanj, 

417-8.  i 

the  Pious,  418. 

,  bp.  of  Lie'go,  470. 

,  bp.  of  Winchester.  (>5.  CG,  145-6,  ' 

244. 
,  abbot  of    Clairraux  and   bp.  of  ' 

Albano.  117,  188-9. 

of  Upsnl,  apotftlc  of  the  Finiw,  IGl.  , 

of  Walpot,  25t>. 

.  heretic,  178-181. 

Ileraclius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  113,  < 
115-G. 

Herbert,  abp.  of  Torre,  269. 

Heresy,  growth  of,  in  the  12th  oenturv,  i 
174;  in  North  Italy,  396.399;  treaV 
ment  of,  in  the  13th  century,  560-1 ; 
laws  of  Gregory   IX.   againat,  397 ;  i 
hentici^  burnt  by  Frederick  II.,  398. 

Herman,  bp.  of  Constance,  45,  54. 

of  Salza,  256.  393-5,  413,  422.  i 

Herve'  of  Bourg-DeoLj,  264. 

Hiltkbert.  bp.  of  l-ic  Maus  and  abp.  of 

Tours.  179,  209,  214. 
Hildtgiiid,  65,  186,  206-7,  225,  246. 
Ilildwin.  ablx)t  of  St.  Deuys,  34. 
Hillin,  abp.  of  I'revcs,  93. 
llolienstaufen  Family,  2,  17,  &c. 
'*  llolo.sphyrouV  138. 
Holv  Chapel  of  Paris,  built  bv  St  Louis, 

410. 

Faith,  order  of,  435. 

Ijiind,  8ee  Palestine. 

Homngc,  83,  219-220. 
Hoijorius  II.,  pope,  4, 17,  21. 

HI.,  209,  380,  554,  579,  589,  610. 

622 ;  proclaims  a  erusjidc,  380  ;  fjivours 
the  Fninciscany,  374;  c*n)wn.s  Fn  do- 
rick  II.,  iiSo;  has  ditVcreiu'is  with 
him,  381,  386-8;  hi.-*  policy  »:» t^j  Lan- 
guedrK',  433,  435;  tlcatli,  388. 

IV..  4y3-l.  571. 

Horse,  divinntion  by,  165,  550. 
IJaspitallern,  112,  255,  &c. 
HulKTt  do  Buigli,  429. 

Walter,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  214, 

219,233,253,284. 

Hugh,  bp.  of  Amiens,  254. 

Eteriauu.s  141.  • 

of  Fieury,  220. 

of  Lin(roln,  369. 

(of  Wells),  h\\  of  Lincoln,  316. 

of  Nunant,  254. 

of  St.  Cher,  598. 


Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  280. 

Humbert  de  Romania,  480. 361, 

Humiliati  (Waldenaes),  201. 

,  order  of;  242. 

Hun<raiy,  appointmeiit  of  bi^ 
218 :  inarria<:i^  of  di-f^  in.  t 
luiiocent  UI.'s  policy  a»  1 
Tartar  invaaioD,  408. 

,  MaaU^r  of,  see  Pastouaiu 

Hymns.  617. 

Ilyperdulia^  615. 


I. 


Iceland,  marriage  of  clergy  in,  i 

Icouium,  capture  of;  121. 

Imnmcolntc  conception,  265. 5»5 

ludulgenceii,    270-1,   6U8-610; 
grimage,  268-9;  for  cnuade, 
608.   610,   &c.;    rate   of  ini 
iuereosed,   271 ;    pnwer  of  lia 
granting,  limited,  610. 

Infants,  communion  of,  149. 

lugeburgu,  marriage  and  n-podi 
by  Philip  Augustus,  305-6;  ft 
her  hisiury,  307-311. 

In^lram,  bp.  of  Glasgow,  149. 

Ingulf,  277. 

Innocent  II.,  pope,  39,  153,  t 
election,  4 ;  goes  to  France,  i 
to  Cluny,  12;  is  generally* 
ledged,  l:i-4;  at  Liege,  15;  at 
i'*. ;  visit  to  Clairvaux,  16;  ret 
Italy,  17;  cn>wus  I>*thair, 
driven  from  Iconic,  18:  coo 
Fida.  lb, ;  restored  to  Home,  ii 
the  (second  I^tt  mn  C;iUDcii,i6. 
by  the  Normans,  25 ;  his  dead 

'  III.,  antijiope,  lOa 

HI.,  popts  34,  130,  215,2^ 

290,  551,  579.  581,  584, 586.  <oHy 
Ilia  election,  282:  early  life, 
writings,  283;  idea  k  the 
pt>wer,  f6.,  576;  chanictt-r,  2S 
Utters,  ib.  ;  reformation  of  the 
2{>5 :  gets  control  t»f  Rome,  l*!? 
liey  as  to  Sicily,  286,  t^iq. :  as  t 
many  and  the  eni|»in\  2l«0. 
*•  Dclibenition  on  the  Thn-e  1 
294;  tends  t4>  reconeiltiltoo 
riiilij)  of  Swnbia,  2l*S;  lus 
l*hili|)'s  murder,  2i>9;  en»va» 
IV.,  300;  anuthemntizes  Uim,  J 
takes  up  Frtderiok  II.,  308;  bis 
dianship  of  Frederick,  38i);  his 
inga  as  to  the  divorce  of  ] 
Augustus  and  Ingcburga,  > 
oid(>rs  buildings  at  I^iaoeUi 
destroyed,  254 ;  nominatcb  an  « 
Reims,  313 ;  nominates  SteplM-« 
ton  for  Omterburv,  312-3 :  inu 
KugLind,  314 ;  aUtolves  the  l 
from  fwdty,  and  inoitits  Philip  i 
tus  to  invade  it,  316;  prowmw^ 
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barter  null,  320;  supports 
iiist  bis  subjects,  321-2 ;  bis 

to  Hungary,  Spain,  Portu- 
322-8;  proclaims  a  cru&ade, 
;  liis  order  as  to  trade  of 
b.,  328 ;  anger  at  tbe  taking 
^30;  opposes  tbe  expedition 
Jonstuntinople,  331 ;  bis  let- 
le  conquest,  336-7 ;  orders  as 
ment  of  tbe  cburcli,  337; 
s  vainly  witb  Joannicius, 
.'mpts  to  get  up  anotber  cni- 
' ;  bis  speecb  as  to  the  cbild- 
sade,  341 ;  bis  treatment  of 
42,  344-5,  561 ;  of  tbe  Wal- 
01,  343-4 ;  forbids  vernacular 
>ns  of  tbe  Scriptures,  343, 
es  part  against  Kaymond  of 
»,  349;  proclaims  a  crusade 
be  beretics,  350;  bis  policy 
3  Albigentes,  355,  357,  361 ; 
e  fourtb  Council  of  Lateran, 
actions  tbe  Dominican  and 
un  orders,  365,  370,  374  ;  bis 
IS  to  feudal  duties  of  bishops, 
courages  missions,  552,  554; 
I  and  cbamcttr,  267,  377-9. 
v.,  241, 371 ,  577, 579, 580. 594, 
action    and    character,    409; 

into  Rome,  410 ;  treats  with 
k  II.,  but  runs  off  from  Sutri, 
reuoa,  41]  ;  settles  at  Lyons, 
mons  a  general  council,  412 ; 

at  it,  4i3;  pronounces  Frc- 
jposed,  414 ;  tries  to  set  up  a 
Germany,  ib. ;  cbargt  d  with 
g  to  poison  Frederick,  417 : 
oatbematizcs  bim,  418;  bis 
inst  bim,  419;  his  opposition 
\d  IV.,  423-5 ;  nlations  with 
,  425 ;  exactions  in  England, 
ionises  Edmund  of  Cantc^rbiu^-, 
itions  with  R.  Grossetete,  432 ; 
ings  as  to  the  crusrde,  442-3 ; 
fr  with  St.  Louis,  444  ;  writes 
D  captivity,  447 ;  sends  a  mis- 
le  Tartars,  545 ;  his  overtures 
Russians,  556 ;  dies  at  Naples, 

81. 

.24L 

1,  origin  of,  364-5,  561-3 ;   ini- 

f   its    procedure,    437-8;    in 

ti  France,  437;   unpopularity 

7.  563-4. 

47,  174,  307-8,  314,  322,  687, 

\  169.  219,  220. 

(ueen  of  Jerusalem,  382. 

^bter   of   John    of   Brienne, 

hiurcb  of,  in  tbe  12tli  ocntary, 
archbisbopricks  erected  in, 
bjugatioii  to  Rome,  f&. ;  Eng- 

IIL 


JOUK, 

lisb  invasion,  155 ;  tbe  cbnrcb  assi- 
milated to  tbe  English,  156 ;  alleged 
barbarism  of,  156,  158. 

Irene,  wife  of  Philip  of  Swabia,  298. 

Irnerius,  81,  274. 

Isaac  Angelus,  emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople, 119,  120,  328,  332,  334. 

Isabella,  wife  of  Frederick  II.,  398. 

Italy,  repubUcan  tendencies  in,  43 ;  state 
of,  72,  95 ;  factions  of,  300,  385,  453, 
&c. ;  tlie  republics  fall  under  tyrants, 
453;  architecture  in,  619-620. 

Ivo  of  Chartres,  27,  235,  274. 


Jacobins,  366  {see  Dominicans). 

Jacobites,  549. 

Jaoopone  of  Todi,  511,  617. 

James,  St.,  order  of,  234,  257. 

of  Aragon,  494-5,  558. 

de  Voragine,  511,  613. 

Janbert,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  249. 

Jerome  of  Ascoli  (see  Nicolas  IV.),  475, 
600,  628. 

Jcrufitdem,  kingdom  of,  112;  taken  by 
Saladin,  114;  ceded  to  Frederick  II., 
393 ;  taken  by  the  Chorasmians,  442 ; 
pilgrimages  to,  269 ;  titular  Idngdom 
of,  386-7. 

Jews,  cruelly  treated  by  crusaders,  53 ; 
state  of,  in  England,  123 ;  subject  to 
ccclesiaistical  courts,  223  ;  fei-ling  of 
St  Louis  towanls.  441 ;  expelled  frt)m 
England  and  France,  514 ;  controver- 
sies with,  567. 

Joachin),  abbot  of  Fiore,  207-212,  225, 
280,  597.  599. 

Joanna,  countess  of  Planders,  338. 

Joannic'us  king  of  Bulgaria,  324,  338. 

Joffrid,  abbot  ot'  Croyland,  278. 

John,  St.,  kniglits  of,  see  Hospitallers. 

XXL.  IK.]  e,  481-2,  486. 

XXIL.  602. 

,  king  of  England,  362;  bis  vices, 

311,  319 ;  susjxicted  of  muiilering  bis 
nephew,  ib. ;  liis  jwlicy  as  to  Germany, 
296;  bis  coronation,  311;  loses  Nor- 
mandy, 312;  beliaviour  as  to  elect  ion 
of  a  primate.  312,  seqq. ;  expels  monks, 
313 ;  bis  behaviour  under  an  interdict, 
314-6;  submits  to  Pandnlf,  317;  al- 
lejred  emlxissy  to  tlie  Mussulmans, 
316  ;  is  absolved  by  Abp.  Langton, 
318;  does  homage  for  England  and 
Ireland,  t&. ;  successes  in  Poitou,  319 ; 
his  indignation  at  tlie  battle  of  Bou- 
vines,  319 ;  is  forced  to  sign  the  Great 
Charter,  320 ;  tries  to  eva^e  bis  oaths, 
ib. ;  bis  death,  322. 

of  Brienne.  382,  386-7,  897. 

of  Cornwall,  280. 

of  Crema,  144,  216,  235. 

,  cardinal  of  St.  Paul,  309. 
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John  of  Damaaeiu,  279. 

de  Lngio,  191. 

,  abp.  of  Lyons,  138, 188.  200. 

ofMeda,242. 

^—  of  Monte  Corvino,  548-9. 

of  Pfeinna,  596-7. 

^—  Pioae-rine,  603. 

de  rlano  Oarpini,  545. 

of  Procida,  488-9. 492.  507. 

of  Solisboiy.  27,  71.  79,  154,  216, 

220.  277.  281 ;  stndies  under  Abelard, 

37 :  liis  acqaaintanee  with  Adrian  IV.. 
*     84  ;  amount  of  his  learning,  278 ;  title 

of  his  *  Polycraticos,'  ib. ;  Ids  letter  on 

nrchdeacons,  224 ;  notice  of  Vucarius, 

277. 

the  Saraoeu.  278. 

,  abp.  of  Treves.  293,  296. 

of  Vicenxa,  454. 

Joinville,  129,  466. 

Joeeph,  patriarch  of  CSonstantinople,  457, 

475-6,  480. 
Jubilee,  521-4. 
Judicature,     ecclesiastical     claims    to, 

222, 
Julin,  conversion  of,  164-5. 
Jurisdiction,    ecclesiastioal    and    civil, 

586. 
Jus  Etuviarum,  110,  228,  293,  298,  304, 

384.  478. 
—  Primarum  Precumy  583, 

K. 

Kameei^  Bultan,  374,  383-4,  392. 

Kells,  synod  of,  154.  156. 

Kurait,  conversion  of,  141 ;  overthrow  of 
the  kingdom,  142,  544 ;  further  con- 
version, 548. 

Kieft*.  sieRC  of,  556 ;  see  of,  557. 

Kublni  Klian.  547-8. 


L. 


Lambeut  le  Begue,  567. 

Lambeth,  project  of  a  college  at,  253.       i 

Lancia,  murquis,  419. 

Laiifranc,  26, 149.  251,  279.  ' 

Lungton,  8imou,  321.  | 

• ,  Steplien,  414,  578 ;  nominated  to  i 

Canterbury,   313;    residence  at  Pou-  ! 

tigny,  316 ;  goes  to  Rom^,  ib. ;  returns  ' 

to    England,  318 ;  joins  the  barons  I 

against  John,  319-.S20;  suspended  by  I 

the  pope,    320-1 ;    attends    the    4th 

Council  of  Lateran,  321 ;  encourages 

Dominicans,  366.  I 

Languodoc,  state  of,  187 ;  heresy  in,  187 ;  | 

tee  Albigenses,  &c.  | 

Loraze,  Pontius  of,  246.  | 

liatentn  Council,  I.,  4.  ' 

,  II.,  24,  187,  213.  I 

.  HI..  104,  146,  189,  200    215,  226,  , 

2,^0.257,328.,  '  j 


LateiBn  Council,  IT.,  201 
876-7.  577.  584 ;  on  aimiiA 
877.  592,611:  on  tnoMl 
877,  603-4;  on  the  Albig 
861-2;  OQ  tezBilaQ  of  o 
on  indiilgeiioei,  609. 

Lavanr,  taking  oi,  359. 

Law,  ecclesiastical,  274-^  56 
81.  273;  popuUrityofthei 

Lay  abbotB,  152. 

LeamiDg,  state  oC  in  tlie  121 
281 ;  in  the  IStfa  oentiiiy,fi! 

Legates.  144-5.  215-7,  m  56& 

Legendmiy  writem,  613L 

Legnano,  battle  of,  101. 

Le  Moine,  Caidinal  John,  53M 

Lent,  reckoning  ot  147. 

Leo  IX.,  pope,  215. 

^  king  of  Armenia,  5ISt 

Leopold,  marquis  of  Austria,  1 

,  126-7,  129,  130. 

^  claimant  of  the  see  of  ]fei 

298. 

Lepers,  treatment  oC  368^. 

Letulf,  30,  33. 

Letters,  style  of  papal,  81 

Li^^  marriMgo  of  clergy  at,  237 

Lisbon,  taken  from  the  Jioun*  5 
versity  oC  621. 

Livonia,  conversion  oC  550-3^ 

Lombards,  273 ;  form  a  Icatsie.  S 
cesses  against  Frvdt'rick  1-. 
make  peace  witli  him  at  Oi 
107  ;  renew  their  letigoe  agaB 
derick  II.,  3h8;  their  qaam 
defeated  at  Corte  Nuoim*  4 
under  the  dominion  of  pettv 
453 ;  oppose  clerical  immnnit 

Lombers,  council  of,  187. 

Loreto,  holy  house  at,  616-7. 

Loria,  Roger  de,  491-2,  507. 

Lothair,  duke  of  Suxuiij,  2; 
king  of  the  Romans,  3:  vm 
cent  n.  at  Liege,  15;  is  a 
Rome,  17-8 ;  picture  of  his 
79 ;  second  visit  to  Italy,  aod 

Louis  tlie  Pious,  578. 

VI.,  of  France.  12, 16, 41 

VII.,  IG,  115;  incurs  an 

47 ;  murries  Eleanor,  47 ;  r 
burning  of  Vitry,  47 ;  cngaj 
second  crusade,  51-2,  5^  i 
knowledges  Alexander  HI., 
an  interview  with  Frederic 
his  last  days  and  death.  104 

VIII.,  304 ;  invades  Enj 

expedition  to  Longnedoc, 
ceeds  to  the  crown,  387;  « 
pedition,  capture  of  Avi 
death.  435-6. 

IX.,  404.  411,  415.456 

581,  619, 620-1 ;  character  o 
intercedes  with  Frederick  1 
tured  bishops,  407 ;  and  "it 
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lerick,  417 ;  arbitrates  in  Eng- 
Gerences,  440,  458 ;  his  eocie- 

policy,  440,  464 ;  Pragmatic 
1,  440,"  465 ;  treatment  of  ro- 
MTor,  441 ;  fiivours  the  Mendi- 
^nst  the  university,  595 ;  his 
isade,  443-9;  communications 
3  Tartars,  444,  546 ;  his  speech 
e  Tartar  invasion,  461 ;  refuses 
or  one  of  his  sons,  457 ;  his 
.fter  his  return,  464;  second 

and  death,  466-8;  canoniza- 

igrave  of  Thuringiu,  391,  562. 
luacen  colony  of,  390,  426. 
.,  pope,  47-8,  108,  145. 
106,  116,189,234,283. 
^mond,  557-9. 
nacy  of,  159. 

oor  Men  of,  see  Waldonses; 
.uncil  of,  412-4,  442,  578; 
Council.  476-8.  547.  625. 

M. 

larta,  320.  517.  585. 

us,  controversy  with.  567. 

ibp.  of  Armagh,  152-4,  156. 

Canmore,  king    of   Scotland. 

50. 

the,  Latino,  cardinal,  499,  500, 

193. 

15. 

of.  160. 

160,  488,  621 ;  his  parentage. 

governor  of  Sicily,  ib. ;  crimes 
to  him,  425.  452 ;  flight  to 
and  victory  at  Foggia,  426  ; 

nests,  450 ;  assumes  the  crown, 

i  dealings  with  Alexander  lY.. 

vades  church    property,  ib. ; 

ges  the  Flagellants.  455;  at- 

to  make  him  senator  of  Rome, 

usade  against  him,  460;   his 

dd  death,  460-1. 

lan,  546-7. 

an,  181-2. 

3hn,  232. 

mperor  of  Constantinople,  46, 

rO,  97-8.  138-9,  142,  328. 

>e8)  Walter,  54,  200,  225,  247. 

St.,  queen  of  Scotland,  146-7, 

)n  of  France.  439.  440. 443. 
panion  of  Dolcino,  573-5. 
,287-9. 

3f  clergy.  Bee  Celibacy. 
..  pope,  485,  592 ;  his  subser- 
0  Charles  of  Sicily,  ib. ;  hatred 
Germans,  ib.;  excommunicates 
Palsdologus,  486;  his  beha- 
ter  the  Sicilian  vespera,  490-1 ; 
93. 


Biartin,  abbot  of  Pairis,  335. 

,  papal  exactor  in  England,  411, 

580. 

Martini,  Raymond,  567. 

Mathurins.  order  of.  257. 

MutUda,  empress,  145-6. 

,  countess,  inheritance  of,  15, 18, 79, 

82-3, 102-3,  108, 110,  268,  304,  385. 

Maurice,  bp.  of  Paris,  248. 

Meinhard,  mi&donary  in  Livonia,  550-1. 

Melfi,  Council  at.  229. 

Meloria,  seafight  off,  407. 

Mendicant  orders,  362,  378,  402,  572. 
See  Dominicans  and  Franciscans ;  said 
to  have  been  foretold,  211;  favoured 
by  li.  Grossetct<?.  431,  591 ;  oppose 
Freiieriek  XL,  416;  missionaries  in 
Asia,  549 ;  their  influence,  392,  590 ; 
as:miuptions,  404,  591-2;  changes  in 
their  system,  592-3;  their  contest 
with  the  uuivcrtiity  of  Paris,  593-5; 
with  William  of  St.  Amour,  595-7. 

Messalians,  170. 

Metz,  sectaries  at,  343-4. 

Michael  Pakeologus,  seizes  the  eastern 
empire,  474 ;  his  aflair  with  Arseuius, 
474;  negotiations  with  the  tiatins, 
475 ;  enforces  conformity  to  the  Latin 
churcli.  480 :  failure  of  his  measures. 
486 ;  his  dealings  with  John  of  Pro* 
cida.  489. 

*  3IicrologU8,'  261. 

Milan,  archbislioprick  of,  17-8 ;  difTer- 
euces  with  Frederick  I..  73,  81,  87; 
surrender  and  destruction  of,  90; 
heretics  at,  345,  396,  399,  560-1. 

Miner\'e,  La,  taking  of.  359. 

Milo,  legate  in  Languedoc,  350-1. 

Minorites.  371,  see  Franciscans. 

Miracles  of  the  12th  rentury,  11,  19,  54. 

Monastieism,  210,  seqq. ;  590,  aeqq. ;  in 
Greece,  137 ;  growth  of  in  England, 
247 ;  quarrels  with  bishops,  254 ;  with 
secular  and  regular  canons,  247-8, 
254 ;  attempts  to  reform,  255  ;  multi- 
plication of  orders  checked,  365. 

Moneta.  181. 

Mongols,  gee  Tartars. 

Montferrat,  marquis  of,  72 ;  $ee  Bonifiioe, 
Conrad. 

Monte  Casslno,  22. 

Montfort,  Amaury  de,  435. 

,   Simon,   6(i4 ;   joins  the  crusade, 

and  leaves  it  on  its  change  of  object, 
326,  330 ;  his  character,  350-1 ;  com- 
mands in  the  Albigensian  war,  351, 
teqq. ;  gets  the  viscounty  of  B^ziers, 
354 ;  victory  at  Murot,  358 ;  crueltiea, 
359 ;  quarrel  with  abp.  of  Narbonne, 
360;  capture  of  Toulouse,  361;  is 
oonfirmca  in  his  conquests  by  the 
Lateran  Council,  362;  triumphant 
progress,  ib,;  continuation  of  the 
war,  433-4;  death,  434. 
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Montrort,  Bimoru  E»rl  of  Lt^ioeatrr  (son 
of  the   iJiwwIing     432.  448,  457-8 ; 

nveugt'd  b>'  his  sona,  4*38. 
3Ioiit[K41ttrr,  UK-dkiti)  fioiiool  of,  277. 
Mvmin,  IVtor,  Ciitharist,  IS'J. 
IrtoK-rm,  Ac*  rbuii,  98, 
Ikloro^liii,  ThfttuHB^  patnu71^h  of  Constau- 

tiiwt>U\  ili5-7. 
llortmuiii,  uiu  tutu's  ot,  988. 

Mcwcv>u,  Kx^  of,  567. 

Moxurubio  liturgy,  113. 

Mim'Ul'i^tUoof/y58. 

Murzuflus  (Alexias  Docas)  334, 339. 


N. 

Naples,  university  of.  621. 

Navas  de  Tolosa,  battle  of,  323,  357. 

Nectarius,  abbot,  146. 

Nestorians,  141,  543  547-9. 

Nicephorus  Bit  inmydnB,  47& 

Nioetas,  bp.  of  Nioom^^dln,  141, 

,  liistoriim,  138,  335. 

Kioolfl0  I„  pope,  82. 

lU.,  48M,  48^,  600;  his  poUcy. 
4iSSA  :  ntttmpta  to  get  up  a  crusade, 
41)0 :  death.  485, 

—  rV.  (Jc^mme  of  Ascoli),  475.  571, 
001 ;  (^wted,  4lH ;  supports  Charles 
II.  of  Sii'ily.  493;  his  subserviency 
to  tlio  Ci^IoniiAHf  497 ;  taxation  of 
Eti^^lnQd,  514    distil.  498. 

.  fttirdiiml  of  IHiijouliuu,  318-321. 

Uniitirtbus,  il34» 

dt^  Sigillo,  224. 

' .  \vi\di^  of  children's  crusade,  341. 

Niufo,  Se. 

Niquitito,  Oatbariflt  pope,  188. 

'Noble  licasou,"  19l>. 

NogHRit.  Wjiliam  of.  521,  536-540,  543. 

Nomijialiam,  25-6,  595. 

Nan  UttfaiUibuff  580. 

Noniufvirs,  pnaeTjt  to^  170. 

Nr>rF>frt,  ]«,  35-6,  3d.  1(J8.  175,  270. 

Kormnridy,  lost  by  John,  312. 

Norwnv,  159,263. 

Noureddin,  50,  113. 

0. 

Observants,  241. 

Oclftvi^ia,  cftrdiiiftl.  ac^.  Victor  IV, 

.  dirdiniJ  of  t)»*tiii,  282, 308-9. 

Officials,  224,  587. 
01ft vc,  St.,  2ii% 

Old  Miin  of  the  Mountnin,  341. 
Olivi,  Peter  Jolin,  600-3. 
Omnibonus,  275. 
0pU8  operatum,  608. 
Ordeals,  143,  226, 
Ordination  without  title,  231. 
^^flamme,  66. 


OraiDi  fiizDily.  497,  499,  541 
Orvieto,  he^rftry  at,  497,  49a 
Otho  IV^  vMiKyror,  2QU  Sli,  S; 
set  up  ii»  rivsd  of  PhiUf^ 
291-2 :     bi-comt^    kW  tr 
death,    2*J^ :    UrmOw^   Id  I 
3iM*     ctt>wiiHl  by   I     -  \    I 
qimrn^ls  TFitJi  tlu^  pope,  and  b 
m^tizc^i,    301-2;    u  .;   ,  i  i-  i 
nmnv.    302  ;  i^  dtf.  ::    i    ■    D 
304. "319  ;  hia  hi^t  yeaw,3W: 
384. 
OUio,  mrdiaiil,  legate  in  fiigbi 

,   bp.   of  Bamli^ix,  Kpadk 

ni**rniiia.  1112*7^253^ 
"  of  F^rtising,  55,  fi6, 

of  ^Vitt*'lribsM?h.  7^*,  fi7. 

,  of  Witwirilnicb,  nmrxUrtrfll 

of  Swabiu^  2i>£*. 
Ottobuoni   Fiesco,  cardinal  (m 

V.)  580 ;  his  constitutioiufcrE 

481,  612. 
Ottocar  1.,  kini^  of  Bohema,  297, 

IL,  472,  483.  555. 

Oxff^rd,  hoJx^icA  ttt,  184;  unim 

272.  277-8,  431. 


I  Padua,  university  of,  621. 

;  Paganism    revived    at    Ooostani 
137. 

j  Painting.  620. 

I  Palencia,  university  of.  364. 

I  Faiw&-ttiie»  trrinbl.  s  of  the  Latins 

I      50;  loss  of.  496. 

I  Paleatrina,    aiege    and    destrucli 

j      510. 

i  Pftlpy's  '  Horn)  PauJiniB,'  178. 
Pauiiers,  e^yt^  of  527. 
Pandects,  273, 
Piiiidalf,  317  «,  321,  427. 
pAiithtrisini,  342.  5*jI*, 
Prtimf^y,    tXftlUition    of,   213-4; 
Ibr  i.^Zi'Ction  of  jjojiiti,  104,  47t 
confirm   election    of    ciftp^too 
appcflts  to  them  cotnpkiiid  < 
they  tax  the  clergy,  230;  d« 
decision    of    "greater    <!»uwa,' 
interftTO  with  discipUnie,  331 
the  light  of  di:*prtiiiig  of  aU  : 
154-5:  inttTft-re  with  potnHNf 
578-5S0 ;  quesiiioii  whcthflE  tbe 
be  gitilty  of  smiofiv,  23^ ;  fafaj 
claimed    for    them,   217,  578 
claims  as  to  councila.  217,  577 
s,;.iiliir    (owt  r,    4iJ.   577;  CTO 
tbWrpreUrtxfliona  in  the  13Uni 
51  i5-^:  ix>rrujt(ion  of  the  cmri 
253^  285,  &c. ;  exiwrtiflu*,  404.  ^ 

IWarlete,  convent  o^  35-e]^  43. 

Pardonera,  *jlli'3. 

P4irtnzio,  Petifr,  344-5. 
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oly  chapel  of.  440,  443,  619; 
sity  of,  33,  272,  276-7,  342.  603, 
iivision  into  nations.  276;  into 
rs,  622 ;  content  with  the  mendi- 
593-5. 
3nt,  51. 

troubles  at,  385 ;  siege  of,  419. 
1,197. 

II..  pope,  162.  214,  217,  234. 
.,  antipope,  95,  97,  99. 
ius  Radbert,  259. 
re,  Robert,  432. 
«ux,  447-8. 

»,  see  Cathari,  182, 189, 380,  &c. 
ge,  231,  247. 
St.  Purgatory  of,  269. 
ns.  170. 
3uncU  of.  87-8. 

tichard,  bp.  of  Coventry,  235. 
Q,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  592,  595, 
18. 

France,  court  of,  311. 
,  270-1 ;  overthrow  of  discipline 
pes,  214 ;  interference  of  friare 
592. 

;iaries,  587. 
IX,  sectaries  at,  184. 
.,  king  of  Aragon,  323,  353,  355, 
361. 

:.,  king  of  Aragon,  450,  488-9, 
94. 

Benevento,  3G0-1. 
Blois,  225,  248,  252-3. 
Bruis,  176-7. 
Castelnau,  317,  349,  355. 
La  Cello.  2G5. 
3  Chanter,  186,  326-7. 
bbot    of   Cluny,    20-1 ;    refuses 
%  216 ;  adheres  to  Innocent  II., 
is  kindness  to  Abelard,  42-3; 
>ns  on  miracles,  54,  269 ;  on  pil- 
ges,  269  ;  on  Jews  and  Saracens, 
Q  Cluniacsand  Cistcrcuins,  243-5; 
J     against    the    Petrobrusians, 

181. 
mestor.  238,  565. 
imiani,  259. 

mbard,  208,  259,  271,  275,  279, 
t81,605,-611. 
irtyr,  564. 
MoDtreuil,  440. 
Murrone,  see  Celestine  V. 
Pisa,  23. 

Vaux-Cemay,  346. 
Ole  Vigne,  390,  396,  401,  414, 

Wakefield,  317-8. 

pence,  428. 

of  Swabia,   121,  298,  331,  378, 

589;   elected   king  of  the   Ro- 

,  291-2;  question  of  his  excom- 

?ation,    292 ;    is    crowned,    ih. ; 

crowned,  298 ;  murdered,  299. 

of  France,  105,  133-4,  208.  218, 


223,  297,  341,  362,  381,  387,  584 ;  in 
the  second  crusade,  124-8 ;  intrigues 
against  Richard  of  Fngland,  130 ;  his 
policy  as  to  Germany,  294 ;  afiair  of 
his  divorce  and  re-marriage,  305-9 ; 
gcta  Normandy,  311-2 ;  ia  invited  and 
forbidden  by  the  pope  to  invade 
England,  316-7;  defeats  Otho  IV., 
304;  extends  the  teriitories  and 
power  of  the  crown,  221,  297;  his 
policy  as  to  heretics,  188-9,  350,  435. 

Philip  III..  4G7-8,  487,  489,  493-4,  496. 

rV.,  496,  511.  584;  his  accession, 

494;  character  and  policy,  513-4; 
forbids  exportation  of  com,  &c.,  517 ; 
letter  to  Boniface  VIII.,  519.  Ac. ;  wUl 
not  allow  him  to  arbitrate  as  pope. 
520 ;  forms  alliances  against  him,  511, 
621 ;  afiair  of  the  bp.  of  Pamiers,  527, 
seqq, ;  further  discords  with  Boniface, 
529,  seqq, ;  bums  a  papal  bull,  531 ; 
holds  assemblies  of  his  states-general, 
531,  537;  reverses  in  Flanders,  534; 
negotiations  with  airdinal  Lemoine, 
5.35 ;  peace  with  England,  535  ;  ap- 
peals to  a  future  pope  and  council, 
537. 

,  bp.  of  Bcauvais,  233.  319. 

.abp.  of  Cologne,  107,  110-1,  220, 

233. 

of  Harveng,  255. 

,  abp.  of  Ravenna,  454. 

Pittcenza,  university  of,  621. 

Pierleoni,  family,  2-4,  48,  472. 

Pilgrimages,  268-9. 

Piphles,  181. 

Pisa,  council  at,  18;  see  o^  19. 

Pius  v.,  pope.  242. 

Plasian.  William  of.  537. 

Plays,  religious,  552,  617-8. 

Plenitude  potestatiSt  580. 

Pluralities,  231. 

Podestks,  81.  87,  91,  95,  107. 

Poetry,  Italian,  390. 

Poland,  323 ;  marriago  of  clergy  in,  237, 
589. 

Polo,  family,  547-8. 

Pomerania,  conversion  of,  161,  teqq, 

Pontigny,  316,  430. 

Portiuucula,  indulgence  of,  609. 

Portugal,  143,  323,  382. 

Potho,  265. 

Poulains,  50. 

Uo!jr(ri  *A\afidv€t  59. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  440,  465,  578-9, 
581. 

Preaching,  disuse  of,  363;  revived  by 
friars,  U). 

Precist89,  220-1. 

Prester  John,  141-2,  544. 

Prophecies,  currency  of,  in  the  13th- 
ceutury,  212,  597,  599. 

Prussia,  381,  554-6. 

Psellus,  Michael,  138. 
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VBtatzea,  413,  473. 

Vatican  palace,  483. 

Veocus,  John,  patriarcli  of  Constan- 
tinople. 475.  480.  486-7. 

Venice.  326-8.  339;  treaty  oi;  101-2; 
horeee  of  St  Mark's,  335. 

Vcicelli,  church  of  St.  Andrew  at,  427, 
620. 

Veronica,  267. 

Vicars  of  bishops.  224. 

Victor  lU.,  pope,  270. 

• rV.,  antipope,  24. 

IV.,  85-6,  88-9.  92. 

St,  school  of  at  Paris,  28,  280-1. 

Vienne,  uniTcrsity  of,  621. 

Villehardouin,  Geoffrey  de,  825-6.  328, 
332-3. 

Virgin,  the  Blessed.  206, 1^5.  595,  600, 
614-7. 

Visionaries,  206-212. 

Viterbo,  heretics  at,  345. 

Vivian,  legate,  150. 

Volkmar,  abp.  of  Treves,  108-9,  111, 
131. 

W. 

Waldemar.  king  of  Denmark,  167. 

Waldenses,  198-206,  343,  348,  359.  560  ; 
doctrines  of,  203;  become  more  re- 
mote from  the  church,  561 ;  date  of 
their  oldest  MSS.,  199. 

Waldo,  Peter,  199,  200. 

Wales.  149.  236. 

Walliice,  William,  525. 

Walter  of  Brienne,  289-290. 

of  Mortagne,  35,  67. 

Hubert  abp.  of  Canterbury,  311-2. 

,  nbp.  of  Palermo,  110. 

,  bp.  of  Troifl,  288-9.  384. 

. — ^of  St  Vi  tor,  08. 

vo:i  dor  Vo^elweido,  230,  280. 

Wartitflnv,  diiko  of  Poland,  165-6. 

Wax,  privilege  of  senling  with  white, 
538. 

WolfVI.  of  Bavaria,  82. 

Wenceslaus,  king  of  Bohemia,  497,  511. 

Westminster  abbey,  619. 


Wetzel,  72. 
White  Hoods,  257-8. 
Wibald,  abbot  of  Stablo,  64, 255. 
Wichmanu.  abp.  of  Magdeburg,  7M 
'  WilhclminA,  heretic.  569-570. 
I  William  IX.,  count  of  Aquitaine,  20. 
' of  AuTcrgne,  bp.  of  Paris,  Ml 

612.  624. 

of  Champeaux,  9,  27-9. 

of   Corboyl,   abp.  of  Cankilflr^ 

144. 

,  abbot  of  Cluny,  244. 

II.,  king  of  England,  229. 

of   Gaiusborough,  bp.  of  Lfanib, 

584. 
of  Holland,  rival  king  of  the  &»• 

mans,  418,  427,  452,  624. 

of  Longchamp,  bp.  of  Ely,  121 

of  Modena,  553,  55a 

of  Puv-Iaui^is,  362. 

of  Bnbraqois,  546-7. 

,  king  of  Scotland,  117, 149, 58t 

of  8t  Amour,  591,  597-a 

of  Swily  (the  Good),  109, 122. 

of  Sicily  (the  Bad),  77,  103,  m 

123, 

of  St.  Thierry.  39,  243. 

,  abp.  of  Tvre,  112-a 

,  St,  abp.  of  York,  65-a 

Will  making,  588-9;  «£«  Bequests.  MoR- 

main. 
Winchelsey^  Robert*  abp.  of  Oantotey. 

516-7,  526,  578. 
Wonns,  coueopdat  of,  1,  3.  15. 
Wiirzburg,  diets  at,  15,  93-4. 


York,  see  of,   claims  jnriddictiou  ottf 

Scotland,  &c.,  148-150, 160. 
Yxkiill,  sec  of,  550-1. 


Zara,  taken  by  crusaders,  329-331 ;  i 

of,  331. 
Zenghis  {Sangutneu-i)^  .50. 
Khan,  see  Genghis. 
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of  in  the  vernacular  forbidden, 

,620. 

rm,   delivery   of  heretics  to, 
I. 

Gerard,  570-1. 
lam,  order  of^  242. 
,  279. 
168,279. 

lecn  of  Jerusalem,  112. 
cedom  and  kingdom  o^  21, 77- 
dntment  of  bishops  in,  218; 
)C  77,  109.  390;  oppressions 
/harles  of  Anjou,  489 ;  revolt 
eilian  Vespers "),  489.  $eqq. ; 
504;  kingdom  of  Trinacria, 

).  of  Mentz,  298,  416.  625. 

32. 

iglisb,  sold  into  Ireland,  155. 

©uncils  at,  26,  308. 

foundation  of  the,  622. 

urch  of,  subjected  to  Rome, 

troduction  of  Koman  liturgy, 

pointmcnt    of   bishops,    218; 

e  of  clergy,  237 ;  defeat  of  the 

1.  323 ;  architecture  in,  619. 

J,  565-6. 

dng  of  England,  144-6,  230, 

>tofObaize.  271. 
4-5. 

aelf-inflictcd,  375 ;  tee  Francis, 
ion,  592. 
ffidum,  75,  213. 
37. 

ot  of  St.  Denys,  34-6, 58, 61-2. 
ilding  of  his  church,  619 ;  is 
>f  France,  56,  63 ;  tries  to  get 
sade,  63 ;  death.  64. 
)servance  of,  164,  223,  262-3. 
167. 

59-160,  218.  228. 
ler  of  the.  551-3. 
[..  pope.  198,  572. 
etaphrastes,  613. 


,  175, 185. 

ing  of  Sicily,  125, 132-3,  289, 

vade  Europe,  408  ;  communi- 
with  St.  Louis.  444 ;  mis- 
545-6;  their  religion.  545, 
tbflssadors  at  the  council  of 
[71 ;  reports  of  their  conver- 
[. 

>f  clergy.  229,  280.  517.  519, 
34. 

lights  of  the.  112,  114,255. 
367,  371,  591. 
Hlalet,  437. 


Teutonic  order,  origin  of,  256 ;  conquests 

in  the  Baltic,  550,  553. 
Thaddeus  of  Sessa,  412-5.  419.  422. 
Theobald  of  Acerra,  see  liiephold. 
,  abp.  of  Canterbury,  65,  145-6, 250, 

277. 

II..  count  of  Champagne,  35. 

III.,  326,  329. 

IV.,  436. 

II.,  king  of  Navarre,  466-8. 

Theodisius,  356,  361. 

Theodosius,  patriarch  of  Constantinople, 

139. 
Theophylact,  138. 
Thiofrid  of  Eptemach.  266. 
Third  estate  m  France,  531. 
Thomas  of  Aquino,  238,  477,  561.  578. 

589.  595.  598,  605,  611,  612,  615,  623, 

625-6-7. 

of  Cclano.  617. 

,  St..  order  of  at  Acre,  256. 

Thurstan,  aJap.  of  York,  149. 

Tiara,  papal.  504. 

Thserandt,  181. 

Tithes.  224,  226,  244. 

Toledo,  primacy  of,  143 

Toulouse,  heresy,  at,    187 ;  factions  of, 

356;  taken  by  S.  de  Montfort,  361, 

434;    university   foundixl,   437,  621; 

council  of,  A.D.  1229,  437.  565. 
Tours,  council  of.  92. 187,  248. 
Trade  with  infidels  condenmed,  328. 
Translation.   B.    Bacon's   opinions    on. 

622. 
Transubstantiation.  260.  377,  603-4  ;  fee 

Eucharist. 
Treves,  holy  coat  at,  267. 
Triglav.  165. 

Trinitarians,  order  of.  257. 
Trinity  Sunday,  263,  265. 
Trivium  and  Quadrivium^  273. 
Truce  of  God,  24. 
Truchsesses.  228. 

Turgot,  abp.  of  St.  Andrew's,  146,  150. 
Tusculum,  destruction  of,  131. 
Tyre,  see  of,  49. 

U. 

Ugolino,  Cardinal  (Gregory   IX.)  367, 

385,  389. 
Vnqthabt  und  ungettaU,  226,  589. 
Umversities,   derivation  of   the    name, 

272-3 ;  rise  of,  272 ;  foundation  of  in 

the  13th  century.  621-2. 
Upsal,  see  of,  159-160. 
Urban  U.,  pope,  143,  159,  217,  229. 

m.,  108-9,  111,  116.  227,  253. 

rV.,  456-8.  607.  617. 

Ursula,  St.,  206-7. 
Usury,  223. 

V. 

Vacabiub,  277. 
Varangian  guard,  332. 
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and  the  Prisoners  of  Abd-«1-Kadir.  Translated  by  Lady  Duvf  Goboox. 
Post  8vo.    2*. 

QALTON'S  (Frawcis)  Art  of  Travel ;  or,  Hints  on  the  Shifts  and 
ContrivanceH  available  in  Wild  Countries.  Third  Edition,  Wood- 
cuts.   Post  8vo.    7«.  Qd. 

GEOGRAPHY,  ANCIENT  (The  Studeht's  Mahcal  of).  By  Rct. 

W.  L.  Bevan.    Woodcuts.    Poet  8vo.    1$.  &/. 

MODERN  (The  Studeht's  Mamual).     By  Rev. 

W.  L.  Bevax.     Wcodcut;*.    Po8t8ro.    In  the  Preu, 

Journal   of  the   Royal  Geographical   Society  of 

London.    8vo. 

GERMANY  (History  of).  From  the  Invasion  by  Marina,  to  Recent 

times.  By  Mrs.  Markuasc.  New  and  Cheaper  Edition,  Woodcuts. 
12mo.    is. 

GIBBON'S  (Edward)   History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 

Roman  Empire.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Deav  Miucav  and  M. Gcizot. 
A  Niw  Edition.  Preceded  by  his  Autobiography.  And  Edited,  with 
Notes,  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith.    Maps.    8  Vols.    8vo.    60<. 

(The  Student's  Gibbon) ;  Being  an  Epitome  of  the 

above  work,  incorporating  the  Researches  of  Reoent  Commentators.  By 
Dr.  Wm.  Shith.    Woodcuts.    PostSvo.    7i.  6d. 

GIFFARD'S  (Edward)  Deeds  of  Naval  Daring;  or.  Anecdotes  of 

the  BriUsh  Navy.    New  Edition.    Fcap.  8vo.    S«.  Sd. 

GOLDSMITH'S  (Oliver)  Works.  A  New  Edition.  Printed  from 
the  last  editions  revised  by  the  Author.  Edited  by  Pbtxb  Cuxvxxo- 
BAM.  Vignettes.    4  Vols.  Svo.    aO«. 
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OBOTE'S  (Gborob)  History  of  Greece.  From  tbe  Earliest  Times 
to  tbe  close  of  the  generatloa  contemporary  with  ttie  death  of  Alexandor 
the  Great.   Fourth  Editum,   Mapa.  StoIb.  8to.   112«. 

Plat#,  and  tho  other   Companions  of  Socrates.     8 

Vola.    8vo.    45*. 

(Mm.)  Memoir  of  Ary  Scheffcr.    Post  8vo.  Ss,  6d, 

Collected  Papers,    8vo.    10«.  (k/. 


17th  Centuries.  Fourth  Edition.  8  Vols.   8vo.  8Q«.  Or  Popular  Edition, 
4  VoU.,  Post  8vo^  'lU.  • 

Literary  EAsajs  and  Characters^  Extracted  from  the 


above  Work.    Fcap.  8vo.    2a. 

Historical  Works.      Containing  History  of  England, 

—Middle  A^^es  of  Europe,— Literary  History  of  Europe.     10  Vola. 
Post  Svo.    6j.  each. 

(Arthue)  Remains;  in  Verse  and  Prose.    With  Pre- 
face, Memoir,  and  Portrait.     Fcap.  8to.   7#.  6<L 

HAMILTON'S  (James)  Wanderings  in  North  Africa.  With  Illustra- 
tions.   Post  8vo.    12». 
HART'S  ARMY  LIST.    (Qwirteriy  cmdAnnwOly.)    8ro.  lOtf.  6d. 

and  SU.  imch. 

HANNAH'S  (Rbt.  Dr.)  Hampton  Lectnres  for  1868;  the  Diyino 

and  Uuroan  Kiemenw  in  Holy  Scripture.    8vo.    10$.  6J. 

HATS  (J.  H.  Druvxohd)  Western  Barbaiy,  ito  wild  Tribes  and 

savage  Animals.    Post  8vo.   2«. 
HEAD'S  (Sir  Francis)  Horse  and  his  Rider.  Woodcuts.  Post8vo.  ^. 
Rapid  Journeys  across  the  Pampas.    Post  Sto.    2«. 

Bubbles  from  the  Bmnnen   of  Nassau.     With  Illustra- 
tions.   Post  8vo. 

Emigrant.     Fcap.  8yo.    2«.  M, 

Stokers  and  Pokers;  or,  N.- Western  Railway.  Po8t8TO.  7s, 

Fortnight  in  Ireland.    Map.    Svo.    12^. 

(Sir  Edmund)  Shall  and  Will;    or.    Future    Auxiliary 


Verba.    Fcap.  8to.    i§. 
HEBER'S  (Bishop)  Journey  through  the  Upper  Prorinces  of  India, 

from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  with  an  Ar^nunt  of  a  Journey  to  Madras 
aud  the  Soutbem  Provinoes.    Tvttjfh  EdUiot^.    2  Vols.   Post  Sro.    7«. 

— —  Poetical  Works,  including  Palestine,  Europe,  The  Red 

Sea,  Hymns,  Krc.    Sixth  Edition.    Portrait,    leap.  8vo.    Q». 

HERODOTUS.  A  New  English  Version.  Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Essays,  historical,  ethnographical,  and  geographical,  by  Rev.  O. 
Rawuxsox,  assisted  by  Bib  HnrRT  Rawlimsox  and  8n  J.  G.  Wxi.« 
uxsov.  Second  Edition.    Maps  and  Woodonts.    4  Vols.  8vo.    48s. 


HALLAM'S  (Hbnrt)  Constitutional  History^of  England,  firom  the 

AceeSAioa  of  Uenrv  the  Seventh  to  the  Death  of  George  the  Second. 
Seventh* EdiUim.    3  Vols.  8vo.    aO«.    Or  Popular  Edition,  3  Vols.,  Post  I 

8vo,  18«.  I 

History    of    Europe    during    the     Middle     Ages. 

Tenth  Edition.    3  Vols.    8vo.    SOs.    Or  Popular  Edition,  3  Vols.,  Post 
8vo,  Ids. 

Literary  History  of  Europe,  during  the  15th,  16th  and 
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U8T  OP  WORKS 


HAND-BOOK— TRAYEIi-TALK.  Englith,  Fieneb,  Qemiaii,  and 
lUUan.    18mo.  U.9d. 


NORTH  GERMANY,  Hollaitd.    BsLonrx,  ud 

thaRbliMtoSwitauiaiid.    Map.    PortSro.   10«. ''^ 

KNAPSACK  GUIDE— BELGIUM    AND  THE 


RHINE.    PostSro.    {In  the  "Prut.) 

SOUTH  GERMANY,    BaTaria,  Aiutm,  Styru, 


Salsberg,  fh«  AostrUn  ui4  BaTviaa  Alps,  the  TjrfA,  Hanf^arj,  nd  tlM 
DaoiiIm,  from  Ulm  lo  Um  Blftdc  Sea.    Map.    PMt  8to.   10*. 

KNAPSACK  GUIDE— THE  TYROL.    Port  8to. 


[In  the  P«M.) 

PAINTING.  German.  FIcmUh,  and  Dutch  School*. 

Edited  br  Da.  Waaobv.   Woodeota.  S  Vols.   Poet  Sro.  Um. 

LIVES  OP  THE  EARLY  FLEMISH  PAINTERS, 

with  Notice  of  ttaeir  Works.    Br  Cbowb  and  Catalca«ujc   lilio- 
traUons.    PoitSyo.    12s. 

'  SWITZERLAND,  Alps  of  Savoy,  and  Piedmont. 
PostSvo.    9». 


Mapa. 


8vo.    6*. 


KNAPSACK  GUIDE  — SWITZERLAND.    PobI 

FRANCE,  Nonnandy,  Brittany,  the  French  Alpt. 
the  Riven  Loire,  Seine,  Rhone,  and  Garonne,  Daaphind,  Prorenee,  aai 
the  PTrenees.    Maps.    Poet  8to.   10*. 

KNAPSACK    GUIDE  -  FRANCE.      Port  8to. 

{I A  the  Pifss.) 

PARIS  ABD  ITS  Ervibobs.   Map.  Port  Svo.    St. 

SPAIN,   AndaluaiA,    Ronda,     Granada,    Valeneit, 


Catalonia,  Qallicia,  Arragon,  and  Naraire.  Maps.  2  Vole.  Poet  Sre.  80^ 

PORTUGAL,  LrsBOK,  kc    Map.     Poat  Svo.    9*. 

NORTH    ITALY,   Piedmont,    Liguria,    Venetia, 

Lombardf ,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Romagna.    Map.    Poet  8yo.    Us. 

CENTRAL  ITALY,  Lucca,  Tuscany,  Florence,  The 

Marches,  Umbria,  and  the  Patrimony  of  St  Peter's.  Map.  Post  Svo.  10^. 

ROME  AID  Its  Ehtikoss.     Map.     Pest  Syo.    9*. 

SOUTH   ITALY,  Two  Sicilies,  Naples,  Pompeii, 

Ilerculaoeiim,  and  Vesuvius.    Map.    Post  8ro.    IDs. 

KNAPSACK  GUIDE— ITALY.    Post  Sto.   6*. 

— SICILY,  Palermo,  Messioa,  Catania,  Syracose,  Etna, 

and  the  Ruins  of  the  Qret^k  Temples.    Mnp.    Post  8ro.    12s. 

PAINTING.  The  lUlian  Schools.  From  the  Gennan 

of  KaoLBB.  Edited  bj  Sir  CuA&Las  £asti.akb,  B.A.  Wocdcuu. 
a  Vols.  Post  Svo.  30s. 

LIVES  OF  THE  EARLY  ITALIAN  PAINTERS. 

AND  Proosrss  or  Paiktino  IV  Italy,  from  Cimabuk  to  Bassaxo.  Bf 
Mrs.  Jamksov.    A  Siv  KdUUn.    Woodcuts.    Post  Svo.     In  lk€  Prt»». 

NORWAY.    Map,    Post  Svo.    5s. 

DENMARK,  Swedmt,  and  Norway.     Maps.    Post 

Svo.    15s. 
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HAND-BOOK-^GREECE,  the  Ionian  Ulands,  Albania,  Theualy, 

and  MaoedonU.    Maps.    PostSr?.    15; 
TURKEY,    Malta,    Asia   Minor,    Constantinople, 

Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Ac,    Maps.    Poet  8to. 

EGYPT,  Thebes,   the    Nile,  Alexandria,  Cairo, 

the  Pyramids,  Mount  Sinai,  &c    Map.   PoatSvo.  16«. 

SYRIA  AND  PALESTINE,  PeninsuU  of  Sinai, 

Eidom,  and  Sjrrian  Deaert.    Maps.    2  Vols.    Post  8to.    14*, 

BOMBAY  AND  MADRAS.     Map.   2  Vols.   Post 

8vo.    24«. 

—  RUSSIA,  PoLAHD,  and  Fivlahd.     Maps.      Post 

8yo.    lU, 

MODERN  LONDON.    A  Complete  Guide  to  all 

the  Sights  and  Objects  of  Intereat  in  the  Metropolis.    Map.    l6mo. 
3s.  6d. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY.   Woodcots.  16mo.    U. 

KENT  AND  SUSSEX,  Canterbury,  DoTer,  Rams- 


frate,  Sheemess,  Rochester,  Chatham,  Woolwich,  Brighton,  Chichester, 
Worthing,  Hastings,  Lewes,  Arundel,- 4c.    Map.    PostSvo.    IO0. 

SURREY  AND  HANTS,  Kingston,  Croydon,  Rei- 


gate,   Guildford,  Winchester,  Southampton,  Portsmouth,   and  Iiile  of  ! 

Wight.  Maps.    PostSro.    10«.  j 

BERKS,  BUCKS,  AND   OXON,  Windsor,  Eton,  1 

Reading,  Ayleshury,  Uzbridge,  Wycombe,  Henlef ,  the  City  and  Uni-  \ 
vereity  of  Oxford,  and  the  Descent  of  the  Thames  to  Maidenhead  and 

Windsor.    Map.    PostS^o.   7s,6d,  I 

WILTS,  DORSET,  AND   SOMERSET,  SalUbury,  ' 

Chippenham,  Weymouth,  Sherborne,  Wells,  Bath,  Bristol,  Tanutoii,  ! 

&c.    Map.    PostSro.    1s.6d,  i 

DEVON  AND  CORNWALL,  Exeter,  Ilfracombc,  ! 


Linton'  Sidmouth,  Dawlish,  Teignmouth,  Plymouth,  Deronport,  I'ur- 
qnay,  L^unceston,  Truro, Penzance,  Falmouth, &c.  Maps.  PostSvo.  10«. 

NORTH    AND   SOUTH  WALES,   Bangor,    Car- 

nitnron,  Beaumaris,  Snowdon,  Conway,  Menal  Straits,  Carmarthfii, 
i'embroke,  Tenby,  Swansea,  The  Wye,  &o.  Maps.  2  Vols.  Post  Svo. 
12s. 

SOUTHERN  CATHEDRALS  OP  ENGLAND— 


Winchester,  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Wells,  Chichester,  Rochester,  Canter- 
bury.   With  lie  Illustrations.    8  Vols.    Crown  Sro.  i4s. 

—  EASTERN  CATHEDRALS  OP  ENGLAND  — 
Oxford,  Peterborough,  Norwich,  Ely,  and  Lincoln.  With  90  lUustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo.    18s. 

WESTERN    CATHEDRALS    OP  ENGLAND— 


Bristol,  Glouoeater,  Her»ford,  Worcester,  and  Lichfield.    With  60  lliu  - 
trations.   Crown  Svo.    Ifia 

PAMILUR  QUOTATIONS.  Prom  English  Anthon. 


Third  Ediiiom,    Fcap.Svo.    6f. 

HESSEY  (Rky.  Dr.).  Sunday— lU  Origin,  HUtory,  and  Present 
Obligations.  Being  the  Bampton  Lectures  fur  ISeO.  Seeoai  JUMom. 
Svo.    16s.    Or  Third  a»d  Ihpular  Edition,    Post  Svo. 

HICKMAN'S  (Wx.)  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practioe  of  Naral 
Courts-Martial.   Svo.    10t.9d, 

0 
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UBTQFirOEB 


HOMS  ANB  COIiONIlL  LIBBABT.  A  BerMi  «r  Worki 
adapted  for  all  cItcIm  «ad  el— ■■■  of  B«aders,  JMviac  bten  selected 
for  their  acknowladged  intafett  and  ability  of  tha  Aathoni.  INist  9wn, 
Published  at  «».  and  St.  «d.  each,  and  arnogcfl  auder  tvo  dlitisetiTe 
beads  SB  follows : — 


iOJM  Xu 


HISTORY.   BIOGRAPHY, 
1.  8TEGE  OP  GIBRALTAJL    By 
Jomr  DaivxwATsa.    S«. 

r  THE   AMBER-WITCH,         By 
Last  Dtrrr  Gokdov.    2c. 

8.  CROMWELL  AKD  BOKTAN. 

By  ROBKBT  80UTHBT.     2$. 

4.  LIFEofr  Sia  FRANCIS  DRAKE. 
By  JoHV  BAaaow.    2«. 

6.  CAMPAIGNS  AT  WASHING- 

TOM.  ByRcT.Q.ltGLaMr.  te. 

ft.  THE  FRENCH   IV  ALGIERS. 
By  Ladt  Duw  GoaiKMi.    2$. 

7.  TBE  FALL  OF  THE  JEOUTS. 

St. 

6.  LIYONIAN  TALES.    Is. 

9.  LIFE  OF  CONDE.  By  Loao  Ma- 

box.    3*,9d, 

10.  BALE'S   BRIGABE.     By  Est. 
a.R.Ouao.    Is. 


AND    HISTORIC    TALES. 
11.  THE-  SISGES    OP   VIEKXl. 

By  LoKD  ExxaniBBa.    it. 
It.  THE  WAVSTDE  CROS&     By 

Caft.  MtufAV.    a«. 
13.  8KETCH£8  or  GERMAN  LIFE. 

By  Sia  A.  GouKMr.    3*.6d 
U.  THE  BATTLE  or  WATEBLOO. 

By  RsT.  6.  R.  Olbo.    3».«tf. 

16.  AUTOBIOGTRAPHy  OF  STEP. 
FSNB.   .Ss. 

1«.  THE  BRITIBH  POETS.  By 
l^OHAS  Cmdmu..    St.6i. 

17.  HISTORICAL  VSaATS.  By 
IiO»HAHmr.    Sg.9d. 

W.  LIFE  OF  LORD  CUTE.  By 
Rbt.  G.  R.  Gxoio.    ScAl 

19.  SfORTH  -  WESTERN  RAIL- 
WAY.  l^BiB  P.B.HXAD.   %i. 

90.  LIFE  OP  MUNRO.    ByRsr.G. 

CLASS  B. 

VOYAGES,    TRAVELS,   AND   ADVENTURES. 

13.  LETTERS  FROM  MADRAS.  Bj 
a  Ladt.    2y. 

16.  HIGHLAND  SPORTS.  By 
Chabl£8  St.  Johx.    3*.  6d, 


1.  BIBLE  IN  SPAIN.    By  GEoaoB 
Bosnow.    Ss.  6d. 

9.  GIPSIES  OP  SPAIN.  ByGaoBOE 
Borrow.    3s.  6d. 

84  4.  JOURNALS  IN  INDIA.   By 
Bishop  11 KBSR.    2  Vols.    7*. 

5.  TRAVELS  IX  TH«  HOLY  LAND. 

By  IKBT  and  M  akolks.    25. 

6.  MOROCCO  AND  THE  MOORS. 

By  J.  DaumioMD  Hat.    2s. 

7.  LETTERS  FROM  thr  BALTIC. 

By  a  Ladt.    29. 

8.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES.  By  Mbs. 

Meredith.    25. 

9.  THE  WEST  INDIES.   By  M.  G. 

Lbwih.    2s. 

10.  SKETCHES  OF  PERSIA.     By 

Sia  Joax  Maloolh.    St.  Qd, 

11.  MEMOIRS  OF  FATHER  RIPA. 


12.    13.  TYPEE  AND  OMOO.      By 
HBBXAinr  Mrltillh.  9  Vols.  7t. 

14.  MISSIONARY  LIFE  IN   CAN- 
ADA.   By  Ret.  J.  Abbott.    2t.    J 

%•  Each  wo.-k  inny  be  had  sejntrafely 


17.  PAMPAS  JOURNEYS.    By  Sra 

F.  B.  Head.    St. 

18.  GATHERINGS   FROM  SPAIN. 

By  Ricbaro  Foslo.    3s.  6d. 

19.  THE    RIVER    AMAZON.     By 

W.  H.  Edwards.    2«. 

20.  MANNERS    A    CUSTOMS  OF 

INDIA.  ByRBV.C.Aci.ASD.  is. 

21.  ADVENTURES     IN    MEXICO. 

By  G.  F.  Rdztov.    St.  Gr4 

22.  PORTUGAL  AND   GALLTCIA. 

By  LoBD  Cabkartok.    3j.  61. 

23.  BUSH  LIFE  IN  AUSTRALIA, 

By  Rev.  H.  W.  Hatoaktb.   2*. 

24.  THE  LIBYAN  DESERT,      By 
Batlb  St.  JoHsr.  2«. 

By  a  Ladt. 


23.  SIERRA  LEONE 

3t.6d. 
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HILLARD*S(Q.S.)SixMonths.mItaI^    2Toki.   Pofitart.    16f. 

HOLL WAT'S  (J.  G.)  Month  in  Norway.    Pcap.  8ro.    2«, 

HONEY  BEE  (Ths).  An  Essay.  By  Bay.  Thoiuls  Sixm, 
Reprinted  from  the  "QoaEterlyBevieir.'*    Fcap.8To.    U, 

HOOK'S  (DiAN)  Chnroh  Diotioniury.     Ninth  ^ditiUm,    Sto.  16«. 

(THioDoaa)fci&.  By  J<  O.  Lo6xbabz.  B«ptiBAed/from  tho 

"  Quarterly  Review."   Fcap.8v<o.    1«. 
HOOKER'S  (Dr.  J.*D.)  Himalayan  Jonmals ;  or,  ll^oUaof  aa  Ortetal 
NatandlBt  In  Benifal,  tlM  Slkkim  and  N«pftl  HisMteyM,  the  KbMia 
Mountains,  Ac.    SeoondEdUion.    Woodcats.    2  Vols.    rMtBro.    18«. 

HOPE'S  (A.  J.  BunroRD)  Bnglith  Cathedral  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.    With  lUtstntliMM.    9m,    lb. 

HORACE  (Works  oQ.  Edited  by  Dbak  Milxas.  With  800 
Weodcuts.    Crown  Sto.    SU. 

(Life  of).    By  Dbar  Milxav.    'Woodcata,  and  colonred 

BovdesB.  '070.    9i>. 

HOUGHTON'S  (Loed)  Poetical  Works.    Pcap.  8vo.    8c  6d. 

HUME'S  (The  Studeft's)  History  of  England,  from  the'InTasion 
of  JiimuGflBMur  to  the  Revolntioo  of  1668.  Corraeled'and  eontlnned 
to  1858.    Edited  by  Da.  Wx.  Smito.    Woodeots.    Post  8to.    7«.  6dL 

HUTCHINSON  (Gsh.)  on  .the  moat  eaptditiona,  certain,  -asd 
easy  Method  of  Dog-Breaklnff.  Fowrih  Bditian,  Enlarged  aud 
revised,  with  40  IlliutrAtious.    Crown  6to.    16f. 

HUTTON'S  (H.E.)  PkinciptaOrsBea;  an  Introdooiion  ftotheStady 
-of  Greek.  Comprehending  Qnunmar,  Det«cta^  aad  Fwirtai  tionlr, 
with  Vocabalaries.    Third  JUUim,    itmo.    St.td. 

IRBY  AND  MANGLES'  Trarels  in  Egypt,  Nnba,  Syria,  and 
the  Holy  Lend.    Postdro.   2§, 

JAMES'  (RiY.  Thomas)  Fables  of  Aop.  ANew  Tranelation,  with  ! 

Historical  Pn^face.      With  100  Woodcota   by    Tbsvibl  and  Wolf.  .' 

Fortp^ghth  TkotuoMd.    PoBt8TO.    2s.  6d,  { 

JAMESON'S  (Mas.)  Lives  of  the  Early  lUlian  Painters,  from  j 

Cimabae  to  Bsesaoo,  and  the  Progress  of  Painting  in  Italy.     Xew 
Sditi9H,    With  Woodeots.   Posl8?o.  | 

JESSE'S  (Edward)  Gleanings  in  Natural  History.    Eighth  Edition, 

Fcp.8vo.  e*.  I 

JOHNSON'S  pa.  SAMtm)  Life.    By  James  Boswell.    Inclnding 

the   Tonr   to   the   Hebrides.     Edited   by  Ma.  Cboksb.     Portraits.  ! 

Royal  8to.    10«. 

Lires  of  the  most  eminent  English  Poets.    Edited 

by  Petvb  Cuhrikohax.    8  vols.    6vo.    92«.  6<f. 

JOURNAL  OP  A  NATURALIST.  Woodeots.    Post  8yo.    9*.  e</. 

KEN'S  (Bishop)  Life.    By  a  Latman,  Author  of  "  Life  of  the 

Mesiiiah."    Secomd  Edition.    Portialt.    SVols.    8vo.    18«. 

■  Exposition  of  the  Apostles*  Creed.    Extraeted  from 


his  "Practice of  DlTine  Love."     Fcap.    U.Od, 

Approach  to  the  Holy  Altar.    Extneted  from  his 

••  MRnual  of  i»raywr"  and  "  Pnntiee  of  Divine  Love."  Fcap.  8vo.  l«.  M. 

c  2 


USX  OP  WORKS 


K5NNEDT*d  (Gbiuull  8im  J.  Shaw)  13*otes  on  the  Bittie  of 
Waterloo.  With  a  Hoaoir  of  his  LUk  and  Scnrieaa,  and  a  Raa  f* 
thaD«f«iieaofCaMi4a.    With  Map  and  Ptaaa.    8to.    Ta.6^ 
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2U.     Or  ibpuAir  ^tiim.  Post  Bvo.   2s.  6d, 
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Post  8ro.    48», 

(Sir  Wm.)  Life  and  Leti 

M.P.    Portraits.    2  Vols.    Crown  8 

Engliah  Battles  and  Si< 

Fourth  SdiUom.    Portrait.    PostSrc 
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NEW  TESTAMENT  (Thi)  Illastrated  by  a  Plain  Explanatory 
CommenUiy,  and  aothentle  Views  of  Sacred  Plaoes,  from  Sketches 
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JoHBS.  With  110  lUostrations.  2  Vols.  Crown  Svo.  30«.  cloth ; 
52«.  6(f.  calf ;  63«.  morocco. 

NICHOLLS'  (Sir  Geobob)  History  of  the  English,  Irish  and 
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(Rev.    H.  G.)     Historical  Acconnt  of  the  Forest  of 

Dean.    Woodents,^.    PostSvo.    1O0.6<<. 

NICOLAS'  (Sib  Harris)  Historic  Peerage  of  England.  Exhi- 
biting the  Origin,  Descent,  and  Present  State  of  every  Title  of  Peer. 
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William  Coubthopi.    Svo.    80». 

NIMROD  On  the  Chace— The  Turf— and  The  Road.  Reprinted 
from  the"  Quarterly  Review."    Woodcuts.   Fcap.Svo.    Zs.Qd. 

O'CONNOR'S  (EL)  Field  Sports  of  France ;  or,  Hunting,  Shooting, 
and  Fishing  on  the  Continent    Woodcuts.    12mo.  7t,6d, 

OXENH A  M'S  (RxY.  W.)  English  Notes  for  Latin  Elegiacs  ;  designed 
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PARIS'  (Dr.)  Philosophy  in  Sport  made  Science  in  Earnest; 
or,  the  First  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  inculcated  by  aid  of  the 
Toys  and  Sports  of  Youth.  Ninth  Edititm.  Woodcuts.  Post  Svo.  7«.6i. 

PEEL'S  (Sir  Robert)  Memoirs.  Edited  by  Earl  Stakhope 
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PENROSE'S  (F.  C.)Principlesof  Athenian  Architecture,  and  the 
Optical  Refinements  exhibited  in  the  Construction  of  the  Ancient 
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PERCY'S  (John,  M.D.)  Metallurgy  of  Iron  and  Steel ;  or,  the  Art 
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poses  of  Manufacture.    Ulustrations.    Svo.    i2t, 

PHILLIPP  (Charlxs  Spxhobr  Maroh)  On  Jurisprudence.  8yo.  12«. 

PHILLIPS'  (John)  Memoirs  of  William  Smith,  the  Geologist 
Portrait.    Svo.  7t.9d, 
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